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A  Scholar's  Prayer. 


Theodore  C.  Williams,  in  "The  Outlook." 


IGHT,  light !  O  Lord  !  In  darkness  I  was  born, 

Yet  strove  against  it  ever.     Many  a  star 
Has  faded  quite  and  left  me  all  forlorn  ; 

But  staiward  still   I   toil  and   follow   far. 
Thou   didst  create  both   darkness  and    the   day, 

O    help,    preserve    me,    though    I    blindly    roam  ; 
And    if    in    love    of    light    too    wide    I    stray, 

Shine  in  my  heart,  O  God,  and  guide  me  home. 


Rector's   Address. 

(commencement) 

HOMAS  a  KEMPIS  tells  us  that  in  all  things  we  must  look 
to  the  end:  "In  omnibus  respice  finem," 
"Evidently  he  does  not  refer  to  the  proximate  end;  which  is 
indeed  usually  keptinmind.  Forinstance,  theend  of  the  scho- 
lastic year  is,  at  least  in  this  case,  a  proximate  end.  Where  is  the  student 
who  forgets  it,  notwithstanding  the  cares  and  distractions  of  his  studies, 
recreations,  and  even  examinations?  If  he  could,  he  would  emblazon 
the  town  with  the  date.  The  memory  of  ioving  parents  and  devoted 
teachers  is  almost  as  vivid  in  this  respect;  and  who  can  blame  them, 
in  view  of  the  sacrifices  which  the  scholastic  year  entails? 

"What  Thomas  a  Kempis  means  then,  is  not  the  proximate,  but 
the  ultimate  end,  and  this  gives  the  maxim  a  paramount  importance; 
for  the  means  are  constantly,  universally,  pushing  that  ultimate  end  out  of 
sight.  Hence,  ultimate  foolishness;  the  dismal  lot  of  the  reprobate. 
Hence  again,  profound  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of  things  present ; 
as  nothing  can  be  rightly  known,  except  in  the  light  of  its  ultimate 
end. 

"Allow  me  to  apply  this  maxim  to  education,  and  fix  your  mind  on 
its  ultimate  end. 

"Now,     what     is     the     ultimate     end      of     education  ?       The 

word     "education"     in  itself,    as     we    all  know,   means    the    leading 

from    one   thing    to    another,    educete.      What   is   that    other     point  ? 

Is  it  simply  the  making  of  a  living,  or  food  and  raiment?     These  are 

means,  surely  not  the    ultimate  end.     Is   it    simply    the    harmonious 

>ping,  training  and    perfecting    of  the  physical,    intellectual    and 

moral  faculties?     That  is,  indeed  a  great  deal;   but   it    is    only    the 

of  education,  not  its  ultimate  end.     You  do  not  train  for  the 

:  tramii 

"What,  then,  is   the   ultimate  end   of  education?     It   is,  to    quote 

,  'the    plenitude   of  God,  the  plenitude  of  Christ,  imparted  to 

the  children   of    God.'     In     othei     word?,     it    is    the    deification    of 
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God's  adopted  children.  And,  note  well,  this  is  true,  not 
only  of  what  is  termed  religious  education,  but  of  education  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word;  for  there  is  only  one  kind  of  education,  and  re- 
ligion is  of  its  very  essence.  'A  system  of  education.'  says  Cardinal 
Manning,  'not  based  on  Christianity,  is  an  imposture.'  It  is  not  educa- 
tion; it  cannot  educate  the  people.  Call  it  instruction,  if  you  will;  but 
in  the  name  of  Christianity,  and  also  of  truth,  let  it  not  be  called  educa- 
tion. You  might  as  well  call  the  tower  of  Babel  the  way  to  heaven. 
All  this  may  be  a  'hard  saying'  to  the  worldly-minded;  but  it  is  the 
truth. 

"And  so.  that  is  the  ultimate  end  God  has  in  view  in  the  education 
of  His  children,  the  angels  included;  the  end  Christ  has  in  view  in  the 
education  of  all  mankind;  the  church  in  the  education  of  all  nations; 
and  the  University  of  Ottawa  in  the  education  of  all  those  whom  Pro- 
vidence has  confided  to  her  care,  namely,  the  youth  of  the  ecclesiastical 
province  of  Ottawa  by  right,  of  the  civil  province  of  Ontario  without 
racial  distinction,  by  privilege,  and  of  all  those  who  are  attracted  from 
every  point  of  the  compass,  by  the  light  of  her  guiding  star. 

This  ultimate  end  to  which  our  maxim  bids  us  to  look,  is  therefore 
human  nature  brought  to  its  highest  perfection,  raised  to  the  most  exalted 
plane  possible,  and  invested  with  the  plenitude  of  the  divinity.  All  that 
to  the  senses  may  appear  as  a  speck  in  darkness,  (which  is,  by  the  wa}, 
the  starting  point  of  education);  to  reason,  it  is  a  mere  twilight  ;  to  (aith 
a  fascinating  mystery,  but  in  its  supreme  reality — the  dazzling  splendor 
of  the  divine  Sonship.  No  wonder  that  the  University  of  Ottawa,  with 
her  gaze  fixed  on  that  ultimate  end  'reckons  that  the  sacrifices  a  Chris- 
tian education  demands  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  g'ory 
to  come.'  No  wonder  she  bids  you  to  day  in  the  words  of  Thomas  a 
ECempis  to  look  to  the  same  end,  that  you  may  be  animated  with  the 
same  self-sacrificing  spit  it. 

'In  conclusion,  allow  her  to  express  publicly  her  profound 
gratitude  to  Divine  Providence  for  its  visible  assistance,  to  Mother 
Church  for  the  blessings  received  at  the  hands  of  the  immortal  Leo 
XIII,  of  his  worthy  representative  in  Canada,  and  of  our  beloved  father 
and  friend,  the  Archbishop  of  Ottawa;  gratitude  also  to  the  Congregation 
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of  the  Oblates  to  whom  she  owes  her  existence  and  preservation; 
gratitude  to  her  devoted  teachers,  past  and  present,  on  whose  brow  the 
promised  halo  of  glory  is  already  visible ;  gratitude  to  the  parents  who' 
entrust  her  with  the  education  of  their  children;  gratitude  to  her 
students  who  are  her  hope,  her  joy  and  her  crown  of  glory;  gratitude,  in 
a  word,  to  all  those  who  help  her  to  attain  the  end  she  has  in  view. 
May  God  bless  them,  one  and  all." 


KEATS. 


A  golden  goblet  foamed  with  antique  wine, 

Symbols  the  rich  and  gracious  verse  of  thine, 

Sweet  manna  gathered  on  calm,  lilied  plains, 

Figures  the  fruit  that  weighs  thy  deathless  strains  ; 

For  me  thy  salvers  bear  nutricious  meats 

Wherelore  I  bless  thy  memory,  John  Keats. 


W. 


The  Sovereign   Pontiff. 


OME'S  sole  surviving  glory  "lives  in  thee, 
Leo,  albeit  despoiled,  the  centre  yet 
For  reverence  and  laud,  divinity 
The  Chair  of  Peter  hedges;  time  hath  set 
His  Nemesis  to  break  thy  tyrant:  heir 
Of  captive  Pius  thou,  thy  heart,  thy  mind, 
By  kindness  molded  and  by  virtue  led, 
Have  made  a  world  thy  lover,  and  entwined 
Thy  holy  cause  with  well-wishes  ot  them 
Whose  noble  breasts  with  lofty  goodness  brim; 
More  honor  thee  than  did  the  Caesars  dread. 

II 

Deep  rooted  rock  amid  the  quicksand  days 

Whose  wearing  makes  our  evanescent  age, 

The  truth  thou  guarde6t  spurns  the  whirling  maze 

Of  frothy  theories  that  in  conflict  rage, 

Masking  as  dogmas  while  devoid  of  base 

And  noisy  in  their  utter  emptiness; 

Clasping  the  cross,  thou  frontest  every  foe 

Whose  onslaught  blind  but  earns  his  own  distress; — 

Thrice  is  he  armed  who  combats  for  the  right, 

Victor  of  victors,  Bismark  felt  thy  might, 

And  Dives  wronging  Lazarus,  thy  blow. 

Ill 

Not  thine  red-handed  cohorts  trained  to  kill, 
Nor  weed-like  power  of  soul-benumbing  gold, 
Spotless  thy  strength  flows  from  the  freeman's  will, 
Thou  faithful  shepherd  of  a  trusting  fold; 
Good  will  thy  bloodless  brand,  thy  buckler  love, 
O  delegated  voice  of  God  !  each  clime 
Bear  millions  who  thy  benign  sway  adore, 
Thy  praise  far  parted  nations  ring  a  chime, 
E'en  tongues  heretical  thy  worth  assert, 
But  most  the  lowly  bless  thy  day  of  birth, 
Glad  day  to  be  remembered  evermore. 

Ottawa.  MONOS 


VAbeOICTORy  OF  '02 


HE  class  of  1902  have  reached  the  parting  of  the  ways:  one 
epoch  of  our  lives  is  closed;  another  is  just  beginning. 
The  blissful  days  of  college  life  are  over;  and  we  are  quit- 
ting our  beloved  Alma  Mater  for  the  University  of  the 
world.  And  as  we  stand  here  to  day  on  the  threshold  of  the  larger  life 
and  glance  in  retrospect  over  the  path  by  which  we  have  mounted, 
and  peer  ahead  into  the  vista  that  opens  up  before  us,  what  divers  fan- 
cies flood  our  minds,  what  conflicting  emotions  sway  our  souls  !  For 
seven  long  years  we  have  trodden  the  rugged  path  of  knowledge,  and 
now  that  we  have  reached  the  consummation  of  our  pilgrimage,  tran- 
quil joy,  the  reward  of  perseverance,  steals  sofdy  over  our  hearts. 

But  looking  back  on  the  little  world  we  must  leave  today,  there  is 
another  sentiment  bom  .within  us.  a  sentiment  that  menaces  ruin  to  our 
spirit  of  joy  and  gladness.  Sweet  "Memory  wakes  with  all  her  busy 
train;"  every  cherished  work  in  this  old  grey  pile  is  conjured  up;  and 
the  thousand  happy  scenes  of  our  dear  old  college  days  are  marshalled 
out  before  us.  Gladly,  indeed,  would  we  tarry  here,  to  live  those  days 
again;  but  duty  calls  us  to  another  sphere. 

There  is  another  great  thought  that  possesses   our  minds  today — 
what  does  the  future  hold  in  store  for  us  ? 

In  the  early  days  of  our  college  life,  we  believed,  in  childlike  sim- 
plicity, that  once  our  course  was  ended,  our  labors  would  be  done;  the 
rest  would  be  but  the  harvesting  of  reward.  But  now  that  we  have 
attained  the  last  eminence  in  our  college  career,  this  puerile  fancy  has 
been  dissipated  and  our  eyes  are  met  with  the  prospect  of  ever  increas- 
ing labors;  "Hills  peep  o'er  hills,  and  Alps  o'er  Alps  arise."  Only  now 
do  we  see  the  path  of  life  in  its  true  perspective,  with  its  winding 
course,  its  rugged  bed,  its  ever-present  pitfalls;  and  hovering  overhead, 
the  dark  and  threatening  clouds  of  trials  and  misfortunes.  What  a  con- 
trast does  this  not  offer  to  the  even  way  of  student-life,  where  all  was 
the  sunshine  of  love  and  sympathy? 
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And  while  we  gaze  at  the  world  of  reality,  the  question  suggests 
itself:  what  place  shall  be  assigned  to  us  ?  What  work  is  there  for  us  to 
do?  Are  we  fitted  for  the  struggle  that  confronts  us  ?  Can  we  expect 
to  cope  with  our  adversaries  ?  And  conscience  within  whispers  the 
answer:  "you  yourselves  guided  by  light  from  above  shall  shape  your 
own  destinies. 

In  years  gone  by,  the  graduate  of  a  Catholic  college  was  opposed 
by  the  barrier  of  bigotry  and  prejudice.  But  thanks  to  the  awakening 
of  men's  kinder  nature,  we  live  in  a  era  of  the  broader  and  more 
generous  fellowship  of  mankind.  This  being  so,  the  sole  crendentials  re- 
quired by  a  young  man  today  are  his  own  intrinsic  worth.  The  world 
wants  men.  If  we  can  answer  this  requirement,  a  glorious  lot  in  life 
awaits  us.  The  grand  old  man  of  the  Vatican  has  called  for  leaders  in 
the  army,  through  which  he  is  waging  war  against  the  evils  of  the 
day.  He  has  called  for  soldiers,  clad  in  the  armor  of  faith,  to  do  battle 
to  the  thousand  arrant  absurdities  that  are  leading  men's  minds  astray. 
He  has  called  for  men,  endowed  with  heart  as  well  as  intellect,  to 
oppose  that  Godless  culture  that  is  deceiving  so  many  by  its  tinsel 
glitter.  He  has  called  for  souls  imbued  with  the  true  ideal,  to  check  the 
god  ot  mammon  from  tearing  the  cords  of  faith  and  love  from  hearts 
that  were  made  for  heaven.  Should  we  heed  this  call,  as,  indeed,  in 
conscience  we  must,  then  do  we  know  our  work  in  life — work  whose 
essence  is  simply  this,  to  lead  a  Christian  life  on  the  lines  of  the  highest 
and  noblest,  the  Catholic  idtals. 

The  signal  favor  God  has  conferred  on  us  in  granting  us  the  bless- 
ing of  a  Catholic  education,  entails  a  responsibility,  by  no  means  vision- 
ary, for  by  the  very  fact  of  this  education,  we  have  been  set  apart  from 
the  throng;  and  being  thus  set  apart,   must  be  exemplars. 

And  if,  my  dear  friends,  Divine  Providence  shonld  deign  to  look 
favorably  on  our  efforts,  and  crown  our  labor  with  success,  the  merit 
shall  in  no  small  part  redound  to  chose  good  men  who  took  the  task 
of  forming  our  young  hearts  and  minds  by  infusing  into,  them  the  true 
ideal. 

To  you,  then,  our  dear  professors,  we  owe  an  overwhelming  debt 
of  gratitude ;  for,  after  God  and  our  good,  kind   parents,  you  it  is  who 
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have  given  us  what  we  have  and  what  we  are.  Guided  by  the  prayers 
of  the  royal  psalmist,  "disciphnam,  et  bonitatem,  et  scientiam,  doce 
me" — teach  me  discipline,  goodness  and  knowledge. — your  first 
endeavor  was  to  create  in  us  character,  character  formed  more  by  faith, 
by  hope,  by  love,  by  reverence  than  by  any  potpourri  of  pseudoscience. 
In  vain  might  we  attempt  fully  to  lepay  your  generosity;  but,  however, 
realizing  the  singleness  and  holiness  of  your  aim  in  life,  we  feel  that 
our  most  eloquent  mark  of  gratitude  shall  be  to  follow  faithfully 
the  direction  you  have  given  us,  to  show  ourselves  in  every  place  and  in 
every  'circumstance  educated  Catholic  gentlemen,  and  finally  ever  to 
remain  firm  and  loyal  sons  of  our  beloved  Alma  Mater. 

And  now,  kind  fellow  students,  we  must  part  from  you ;  we  must 
say  farewell.  But  ah,  how  sad  it  is  to  speak  this  word  to  those  we  found 
such  soul-true  friends,  with  whom  we  have  inurneyed  along  in  the 
difficult  paths  of  learning,  with  whom  we  have  shared  a  common  roof; 
whose  joys  were  our  joys,  whose  sorrows  were  likewise  ours.  Today 
we  separate,  you  go  to  your  homes,  but  to  return  here  again  ;  today  we 
depart,  but  to  return  no  more.  And  if  before  we  leave  you,  we  would 
extend  you  any  wish  for  the  years  that  remain  of  your  life  within  these 
walls,  it  is  that  the  spirit  of  fraternal  charity  that  governed  our  mutual 
relations,  in  the  past,  may  be  your  proudest  characteristic  in  the  future. 
Be  generous  to  one  another  and  to  your  Alma  Mater.  Sustain  the 
social  life  within  the  college;  for  remember  in  your  different  societies 
you  will  find  play  for  these  faculties  of  generalship  and  organization 
that  are  so  fundamentally  requisite  in  the  educated  Catholic  of  our  day. 
Be  true  to  your  own  dearest  interests,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  cause; 
that  you  must  espouse  in  later  life,  by  remai  ning  with  your  Alma  Mater 
until  you  have  received  all  that  she  may  impart. 

It  is  needless,  I  am  sure,  my  dear  fellowstudents,  to  express  the 
wish  that  victory  may  continue  to  hover  about  the  Garnet  and  Grey;  for 
around  those  dear  old  colors  has  she  ever  found  her  most  congenial 
home. 

And  now  once  again,  fellowstudents  we  say  farewell ;  and  though 
we  should  never  meet  in  life  again,  be  assured  that  our  memory  of  you 
shall  be  as  lasting  as  that  of  the  happiest  scenes  of  our  boyhood   days. 
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Dear  classmates, — we  rejoice  today  that  the  ambition  of  our  young 
lives  has  been  realized;  but  still  are  we  depressed  at  the  thought  that 
our  dear  old  college  days  are  no  more.  That  those  days  ot  mutual 
intercourse  were  both  profitable  and  pleasurable  to  us  all,  the  sadness 
that  glooms  our  parting  makes  all  too  evident.  And  what  of  the  future  ? 
True,  indeed,  the  eye  of  Providence  alone  can  read  the  book  of  life  but 
this  much  at  least  we  do  know,  that,  whatever  be  our  station  or  calling, 
we  shall  all  be  linked  together  in  the  chain  ot  loving  remembrance  that 
binds  us  to  our  Alma  Mater. 

And  now  I  have  almost  finished  my  very  few  words.  There 
remains  but  to  inquire  what  souvenir  we  carry  from  our  college  home. 
I  have  read  somewhere  that  at  a  certain  festival  in  the  olden  time  a 
famed  guest  was  about  to  take,  his  departure,  but  before  allowing  him 
to  go,  the  host  handed  him  a  goblet  of  rich,  red  wine.  When  the  guest 
had  drained  the  goblet,  he  found  at  the  bottom  a  pearl  of  wondrous 
brilliancy,  which  he  took  as  a  souvenir  of  the  hospitality  that  had  been 
shown  him.  This  goblet,  dear  classmates,  is  not  unlike  our  college 
life.  Having  drunk  to  the  full  of  its  sweet  and  wholesome  joys,  we 
have  found  at  the  bottom  a  brilliant  pearl,  the  pearl  of  truth  which  as  a 
beacon  shall  guide  us  onward  and  upward  to  the  last  blissful  abode 
where  lips  shall  never  have  to  frame  the  cruel  word  farewell. 


W.  A.  MARTIN. 


Th^   Postponed  Coronation. 


T  PlS  myriad  banners  dye  the  breeze 

|  ^^  J     Above  broad  states,  both  old  and  new, 

i  ^ 

\  ^^-  h     His  navies  lord  the  Seven  Seas, 


SW'Wt^? 


His  subjects  separate  birthlands  view  ; 
A  monarch  of  earth-circling  power, 
He  now  awaits  his  crowning  hour. 

Loud  swell  the  notes  of  revelery, 

A  mighty  city  shines  bedight, 

The  thunderous  cannon  shake  the  sky, 

Throats  stra:n,  and  pulsing  hearts  are  high, 

Never  since  primal  day's  first  birth 

Wed  happier  triumph  higher  mirth. 

As  when  edged  arctic  vapors  pass 
And  mow  the  blooms  with  gelid  rain, 

So  sudden  tremor  stirs  the  mass 
Transforming  all  their  joy  to  pain  ; 
For  quick  disease  hath  stricken  him 
Forenamed  to  wear  a  diadem. 

Withhold  the  word  that  tongue  might  spake, 
Dread  silence  suits  the  moment  best, 
Or  if  thou  wouldst  grave  comment  make 
Breathe  low  within  thine  inner  breast  : 
The  crisis  proves,  nor  move  nor  less, 
Proud  man's  unmeasured  nothingness. 


DIS. 


A  Friend's  Revenge, 


K.  R.  '03. 

GLENFAIL  was  a  small  frontier  mining  camp,  nestling  at  the  foot 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  had  sprung  up  in  a  few  years  on 
the  discovery  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
greed  of  gain  had  attracted  there  all  the  varied  types  of  the 
human  race,  whose  diverse  tastes  and  social  inclinations 
rendered  a  common  law  quite  impossible.  Chinaman,  Negro,  Sioux, 
Miner  and  Cowboy — each  and  all  were  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to 
defend  with  pistol  or  knife,  the  order  or  disorder  that  reigned  in  the 
town. 

It  was  my  lot  to  live  for  many  years  in  this  modern  Babel,  acting 
as  live-stock  agent  for  an  Eastern  company  and  I  had  ample  time  to 
observe  the  making  of  many  a  fortune  and  the  ruin  of  many  a  life. 
Fresh  in  my  memory,  is  one  anecdote,  of  peculiar  and  melancholy 
interest,  in  which  a  friend  of  mine,  named  Dilwit,  was  a  leading 
figure. 

I  mat  Dalwit  first  when  he  was  a  prospector.  He  was  on  his  way 
to  the  mountains  with  his  Winchester  slung  across  his  shoulder  and  a 
large  spotted  hound  following  at  his  heels. 

"Look  out  for  the  grizzlies,"  I  said  as  I  saluted  him. 

"Rather,"  he  returned  with  a  laugh,  "let  the  grizzlies  lookout  for 
me. 

And  as  I  saw  his  burly  form  disappear  in  a  bend  of  the  winding 
road,  I  could  not  but  think  how  just  might  prove   both    warnings. 

Dalwit  did  not  return  to  Glenfail  that  evening  but  on  the  day 
following,  while  I  was  talking  to  a  cowboy  named  Cotton,  who  was  a 
stranger  in  the  town,  I  observed  in  the  street  the  large  spotted  hound, 
that  I  had  seen  with  Dalwit  the  day  before.  I  mentioned  the  fact  to 
Cotton  and  expressed  a  doubt  of  some  mishap. 
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"Indeed  the  dog  has  a   strange  look,"  said  Cotton. 

I  whistled  to  the  dog.  The  poor  brute  came  limping  up  whining 
piteously.  We  threw  him  a  piece  of  bread  which  he  quickly  swallowed. 
He  then  looked  us  in  the  face  and  started  off  in  the  direction  from 
which    he    came,    stopping    every   few   steps   to   see   if  we  followed. 

''Come  let  us  find  out  what  the  matter  is,''  said  Cotton.  ''That 
dog  has  a  secret  which  he  would  tell  but  cannot.     Have  you  any  guns  ? 

In  fifteen  minutes  we  were  fully  accoutred  for  a  journey  to  the  hills. 
The  dog  led  us  forward  by  a  circuitous  path,  winding  for  two  or  three 
miles  through  the  tangled  brushwood,  over  hill,  precipice,  and 
ravine,  until  we  emerged  upon  a  mountain  slope  of  unusual  height 
whence  we  could  see  for  a  long  distance  over  the  intervening  hills  and 
out  on  the  piairies. 

"This  is  where  the  grizzlies  come  up  to  sniff  the  air,"  I 
remarked  in  a  low  voice  to  my  companion. 

The  words  were  scarcely  past  my  lips  when  I  saw  Cotton  raise 
his  rifle  and  fire. 

"It  is  only  a  young  one,"  he  said  contemptuously,  as  he  ran  up  to 
the  bear  that  the  shot  had  brought  down,  "but  the  mother  must  not  be 
far  off." 

In  fact  such  was  the  case.  A  little  farther  on,  just  at  the  edge 
of  a  precipice,  we  came  upon  the  mother,  but  she  was  dead.  Close 
beside  her  were  a  miner's  cap  and  a  rifle  which  I  recognized  as  those  of 
Dalwit.     But  where  was  Dalwit  ? 

"The  dog  has  disappeared,"  said  my  companion.  Push  further 
ahead  and  see  if  you  can  find  his  master.  I  will  try  below  the 
precipice, 

I  stood  for  a  short  time  looking  at  the  fallen  monarch  of  the 
mountains.  C  >tton  had  gone  down  the  precipice.  He  suddenly 
reappeared  somewhat  pale  and  startled  I  thought.  He  beckoned 
for  me  to  come. 

"Another  grizzly  ?"  I  asked. 

"No."  he  said  hoarsely  and  he  seemed  to  speak  with  difficulty,  "it 
is  — it  is  he  '" 
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"Dalwit  ?"     I  asked  again  as  I  let  myself  down  the  steep  decsent. 

"No,  Jennings,"  he  returned  in  a  suppressed  voice  as  if  he 
struggled  with  his  feelings. 

But  it  was  Dalwit.  There  he  lay,  bruised,  bleeding  and 
unconscious  beside  the  faithful  hound  that  had  led  us  to  the  spot.  In 
his  fight  with  the  grizzly,  Dalwit  had  lost  his  footing  and  fallen 
headlong  down  the  dizzy  height  into  the  gully  where  we  found  him 
alive  as  if  by  miracle.  With  infinite  difficulty,  we  made  a  litter  of 
green  branches  and  carried  the  poor  mangled  form  back  to  my  home 
at  Glenfail.  Once  or  twice  the  injured  man  opened  his  eyes  but 
could  not  speak.  A  circumstance  that  I  afterwards  remarked  was  the 
fact  that  Cotton  would  always  carry  the  front  of  the  litter  where  he  could 
not  be  seen  by  the  wounded  man,  though  he  was  not  accustomed  as  I 
was  to  find  a  path  through  the  rugged  hills. 

Cotton  left  the  town  that  very  evening  after  being  assured  that  Dal- 
wit would  be  well  cared  for.  He  returned  however  in  a  few  days  bring- 
ing wiih  him  a  small  box  which  he  said  was  to  be  given  to  Dalwit  as  soon 
as  he  would  have  recovered  sufficiently.  Although  he  asked  about  the 
patients,  progress  he  would  not  at  my  request  see  him,  but  departed  and 
I  saw  him  no  more  at  Glenfail. 

It  required  weeks  for  Dalwit  to  rally.  When  he  was  fairly 
himself  again,  I  gave  him  the  steel  box  which  Cotton  had  left  for 
him. 

'This  is  strange,"  he  said  as  he  opened  it,  "This  box  contains 
money.     Who  gave  you  this  for   me  ?"' 

"A  good  Samaritan,"  I  replied,  "It  was  the  man  who  assisted  me 
in  saving  you  from  a  lonely  death  on  the  hills.     His  name  is  Cotton. 

''Cotton  !  you  say  Cotton  ! — It  is  impossible, — Why  I  thought  he 
stole  this  money  froni  me. — He  was  my  friend  but  I  did  him  wrong." 

While  he  spoke  thus,  Dalwit  seemed  to  struggle  with  himself. 
His  features  twitched  painfully  and  great  drops  of  sweat  began  to  form 
upon  his  forehead.  He  finally  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and  re- 
mained silent  for  so-ne  time.  Suddenly  starting  up,  he  plied  me  with  ques- 
tions as  to  the  appearence  of  Cotton,  where  he  had  gone,  etc.   He  became 
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so  persistent  in  his  interrogations  that  to  defend  myself  I  began 
asking  him  questions  in  turn,  for  it  became  evident  to  me  that  there 
was  a  mystery  in  the  connection  between  the  two  men,  which 
however,  try  as  I  could,  I  failed  to  discover. 

In  spite  of  the  grave  accident  that  befell  Dalwit  on  his  last  trip 
to  the  hills,  I  noticed  that  he  continued  his  voyages.  At  last  one  day 
he  told  me  how  he  had  found  rich  silver  ore  in  the  identical  gully  and 
ravine  where  he  had  almost  met  his  death. 

"I  wish  to  sink  a  shaft  there  and  begin  mining  operations  at  once,'  he 
said.  "It  is  an  undertaking  that  will  entail  much  business  and  you  will 
do  me  a  great  favor  by  allowing  me  to  accompany  you  on  your  next 
trip  to  the  railway  station.     I  shall  have  my  own  horse. 

"I  am  going  tomorrow,"  I  replied,  "with  about  one  hunJred 
cattle  for  shipping  and  I  have  nj  objections  that  you  should  accompany 
me." 

We  accordingly  set  out  the  following  morning,  Dalwit,  myself  and  a 
hired  man,  driving  before  us  the  drove  of  cattle.  The  station  in 
question  was  about  forty  miles  distant  across  an  open  and  dreary 
region  where  Dalwit  had  good  reason  in  not  wishing  to  travel  alone. 
Indeed  the  rumor  had  gone  abroad  that  the  Sioux  were  once  more  on 
the  warpath  and  were  lying  in  wait  along  the  principal  routes  in  quest 
of  scalps  and  plunder.  We  placed  little  credit  in  the  rumour,  however, 
and  even  if  it  were  well  founded  we  did  not  care,  as  we  had  often  al- 
ready defended  ourselves  successfully  with  our  rifles  against  the  Red- 
man of  the  plains. 

On  this  particular  day  however,  we  were  outclasssed.  The  Sioux 
darted  upon  us  from  behind  a  rocky  hillock  just  as  we  had  dismounted 
and  were  taking  our  dinner.  We  had  to  yield  ourselves  without 
firing  a  shot.  The  savages  quickly  bound  us  to  our  saddles  and  made 
us  ride  on  behind  them  as  they  drove  their  spoil  toward  the  mountains 
where  we  knew  they  would  hide  from  possible  pursuers  in  one  of  the 
most  inaccessible  ravines. 

To  be.  continued 


Mp.  Butterwopth  Gives  Facts  as  to  the  Values  of  Coal 

Purchased  from  Him  Last  Year  and  from 

Mp.   Battle  This  Year. 

To  the  Evening  Journal  :  — 

'E  beg  to  call  your  particular  attention  to  an  analysis  of  coal 
supplied  the  city,  and  brought  before  property  committee 
on  Tuesday  evening  last.  Some  five  or  six  weeks  ago,  it 
will  be  remembered,  tenders  were  asked  for  by  the  city  for 
coal  for  the  various  city  buildings.  We  tendered  ot  $7.25 
per  ton  for  Scranton  coal,  and  Mr,  Battle  $6.25  for  Lykens  coal. 
The  respective  merits  of  the  two  coals  were  questioned,  and  a 
chemical  analysis  was  decided  upon.  Samples  of  coal  supposed  to  be 
representative  of  the  two  grades  were  chosen,  at  which  selection  I  was 
not  present,  although  I  believe  the  other  gentleman  was.  The 
analyses  of  these  samples   resulted  as    follows. — 

(Butterwofth.)  (Battle.) 

Moisture 325  2.20 

Volatile  matters 4.65  8.35 

Carbon 81.60  8200 

Ash.., 10.50  7.45 

100.00  100.00 

The  moment  our  coal  was  pronounced  inferior  to  that  of  Mr. 
Battle's  we  felt  that  this  was  by  no  means  the  result  which  would  be 
arrived    at   in   the  ordinary    use  of  the   coal.      By   the   report   of  the 

property    committee      it    will     be     seen      that     some     members 
he  council,  knowing  that  the  true  comparison   between    tho   coals    had 

not  been  shown  by  this  test  and  deeming  it  to  be  their  duty  to  see  that 
the  city  was  protected  in  this  transaction,  decided  that  on  the  coal  that 

was  being  supplied  to  the  city  a  new  test   should    be   made,    by   taking 

samples  of  the  co.il  on  absolutely  fair  conditions,  that    is    not   on    one- 
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two-or-three  pieces,  the  selection  of  which  it  is  patent  could  be  made  to 
show  almost  any  result,  but  on  a  quantity  taken  in  a  way  that  the  coal 
would  be  used.  The  foreman  of  the  Central  fire  station,  in  the 
presence  of  Aid.  PloufTe,  Shouldis  and  Rosenthal,  from  coal  supplied 
by  us  on  last  year's  contract,  and  from  coal  supplied  by  Mr.  Battle  on 
this  year's  contract,  filled  some  sacks  with  a  shovel  exactly  as  coal 
would  be  used  in  an  ordinary  manner,  A  sack  of  each  coal,  ,.jroperly 
vouched  for  by  the  aldermen,  was  sent  by  them  to  the  University  of 
Ottawa,  and  also  one  to  Mr.  McGill,  Dominion  analyst,  so  that  these 
two  thoroughly  competent  and  authoritative  sources  a  true  result  would 
be  obtained.  Please  note  the  almost  identical  results  of  these 
analysts'  reports,  which  we    hereby    reproduce. 

From  Professor  McGill  : 

(Butterworth.)  (Battle.) 

Moisture 2.9  2.0 

Volatile  matter 5.1  8.95 

Carbon 84.45  68.40 

Ash 7-55  20-65 


100.00  100.00 

Father  Gauvreau's  report  (University  of  Ottawa): 
Report  of  the  analysis  of  two  samples  of  coal  : — 
Sample  A. — This  sample  was  contained  in  a   bag   in   which   was 
found  a  paper  on  which  the  following  statement  was  written  :     "This  is 
Battle's  coal."     This  bore  the  three  following  signatures : — 

SAM.  ROSENTHAL. 
G.  W.  SHOULDICE. 
M.  PLOUFFF, 

Sample  B. — This  sample  was  contained  in  a  bag  in  which  was 
found  paper  on  which  the  following  statement  was  written  :  "This  is 
Butterworth's  coal."     This  was  followed  by  the   three  signatures  : 

M.  PLOUFFE. 

SAM   ROSENTHAL. 

G.   VV,  SHOULDICE. 
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Extreme  care  was  taken  by  me,  in  taking  samples  from  both  kinds 
of  coal.  The  same  method  was  used  for  both,  and  was  as  follows  : 
The  contents  of  the  bag  was  placed  on  clean  asphalt,  then  with  a 
shovel,  at  random  in  different  places,  several  pieces  were  taken, 
amounting  to  several  pounds.  These  pieces  were  broken  with  a  ham- 
mer into  smaller  pieces,  and  again  with  a  shovel,  in  different  places  at 
random,  a  quantity  was  taken.  This  was  placed  in  a  hand  crusher,  and 
coarsely  crushed.  A  portion  of  this  was  ground  very  fine  and  passed 
through  a  No.  80  sieve.     The    analysis  results  as  follows  : — 

(Butterworth)  (Battle) 

Sample  B.  Sample  A. 

Hygroscopic    moisture 223  137 

Volatile  combustible  Substances 4   15  8  48 

Fixed  carbon 85   35  69   10 

Ash 827  2 1   05 

100  00  100  00 

Carbon 84   1 8  6550 

Hydrogen 1   36  2   80 

Moisture 2   23  1    37 

Ash 827  21   05 

Oxygen,  sulphur,  etc  by  difference 3  96  9  28 

Total    100  00  100  co 

The  theoretical  calorific  power  is  calculated  from  the  quantities 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  samples  as  follows  : — 

Sample  B.  Sample  A, 

0.9419  x    8980 — 6801  0.6550  x    8080 — 5292 

0.0136  x  34460 —  468  0.0280  x  3446c.  .    965 

Theoretical  calor- 
ific power    7269  6257 

Conclusion  : — From  the  above  results  I  conclude  that  sample  (A) 
containing  more  volatile  combustble  matter,  is  a  quicker  firing  coal; 
that  it  burns  more  rapidly,  that  it  leaves  more  ash  ;  and   finally,   that  it 
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produces    less    heat    than    sample     (B).     Accordingly  1    pronounce 
sample  A  inferior  to  sample  B,  (Signed) 

G.  GAUVREAU.  O.  M.  I. 

Professor  of  Chemistry* 

The  comparison  of  the  results  thus  obtained,  shows  that  in  so  far 
as  our  coal  being  inferior  to  that  of  Mr.  Battle's,  it  is  much  superior, 
and  if  our  coal  was  worth  $7.25  per  ton,  then  the  other  coal  should 
have  been  bought  for  $5.60  instead  of  $6  25,  the  price  the  city  is 
paying,  in  order  to  make  it  equivalent,  and  instead  of  the  city  saving 
$500,  which  was  chimed  at  that  time,  it  will  be  losing  more  than  $300. 
In  addition  to  the  actual  loss,  there  is  the  extra  expense  of  constant 
attendance  and  the  fear  of  being  unable  to  keep  up  sufficent  heat 
during  the  cold  weather,  (this  is  a  mild  weather  coal),  wh!eh  occurred 
to  the  public  schools  in  1898  and  '99.  when  they  purchased  this  coak 
and  had  to  close  some  of  them  during  the  severe  weather. 

J.  G.  BUTTERWORTH  &  CO. 
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34 


An    Old   5o\J's  Visit. 


v    -V  Bedight  demure  in  hodden  gray 


AY  I  be  blest !  but  there  she  is 

Beneath  her  trees  half  dreaming, 


A  prison  matron  seeming ; 
But  oh  !  kind  fancy  bears  me  back 

To  joyful  days  departed, 
When  in  her  lap  I  knew  no  care 

And  gamboled  happy  hearted. 

Yes,  there  she  stands  !  though  greatly  changed, 

Much  grown,   and  better  clad  too, 
Than  when  amid  a  cabbage  patch 

To  sit  in  weeds  she  had  to  ; 
She  trimmed  a  tiny  candle  then, 

The  grocer  round  the  corner 
Who  lit  a  tallow  dip  at  eve 

Could  well  afford  to  scorn  her. 

Now,  the  white  glare  of  science  shows 

Above  her  and  about  her, 
Mine:  va's  self,  much  less  her  owl, 

Would  never  dare  to  flout  her. 
D.)  tell  me  what  the  statue  thinks 

That  near  the  dcor  doth  ponder  ? 
Why  like  myself,  it  ?eems  amazed 

And  can  but  gasp  and  wonder. 

Mine  eyes  grow  blind  to  change  !  the  steps 
I  ciimb  with  heart    fast  beating, 

And  half  expect  my  nervous  knock 
Will  cause  a  spirit  meeting  ; 
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I  hear  the  clink  of  many  keys, 

The  portal  opens  soon,  he 
Who  stands  within,  thank  heaven  !  is  not 

The  ghost  of  Brother  Cooney.* 

I  wander  down  the  corridors, 

Each  step  a  memory  waking, 
But  no  one  knows  the  stranger  wight, 

No  friendly  hand  I'am  shaking. 
What  matter  ?  Not   the  alien  crowds 

Of  passing  students  I  view, 
My  mind  has  conjured  up  a  host 

Of  dear  old  boys  whom  I  knew. 

Ah,  I  could  paint  them,  one  and  all, 

The  solemn  and  the  merry, — 
Could  tell  their  foibles  and  their  tricks, 

The  last  were  numerous — very  ! 
But  peace  !  I  pass  into  the  Yard, 

Where  mid  the  glad  I  mourn, 
Their  schoolboy  days  are  all  sunshine 

But  mine  can  ne'er  return. 

Good  bye,  old  girl,  I'm  out  of  place 

Among  your  youthood  keeping  ; 
Thi  Wandering  Jew  they  think  I  am — 

They  must  not  catch  me  weeping. 
Good  bye  !  one  prayer  I'll  breathe  through  life : 

Whatever  tests  await  her, 
May  my  old  school  down  adverse  fate 

And  flourish  Alma   Mater  ! 

TREIS. 
*The  porter  of  the  ante-diluvian  days  when  I  was  a  student. 


fll>ainl\>  Hbout  Books. 

Compiled  by  Maurice  Casey,  M.A. 
FIRST  PAPER. 

jN  beginning  a  new  series  of  notes  on  books  and  reading  it  may 

iWiS     not  be  deemed  out  ot  place  for  me  to  state,  that  their  general 
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tone  will  be  similar  to  that  of  the  series  begun  and  finished  in 
the  last  volume  of  this  publication.  Each  note  will  briefly 
concern  itself  with  some  literary  topic,  a  book,  or  an  author, 
or  both,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the  present  series,  howevei,  more 
space  than  formerly  will  be  devoted  to  the  great  books  of  the  past, 
the  classics  of  the  language.  "In  science  read  by  preference  the  newest 
works,"  says  Bulwer-Lytton,  "in  literature  the  oldest."  The  classical 
literature  is  always  modern/'  Consideration  of  works  of  science  need 
not  occupy  us  often  in  this  department,  since  even  if  I  had  the, 
ability  to  deal  with  them,  which  I  have  not,  they  are  very  generally  of 
too  technical  a  nature  to  awaken  more  than  a  limited  interest.  But  the 
great  masterpieces  of  literary  art  find  Nature's  grand  achievements 
expressed  and  consecrated  in  them.  In  dealing  with  the  classics  of  a 
language,  therefore,  one  can  glow  with  enthusiasm  and  grant  oneself  in 
full  measure  the  noble  joy   of   praising. 

To  say  that  the  student  of  literature  may  derive  as  much  benefit 
from  the  pages  of  Shakespeare,  or  Scott,  or  Milton,  or  Newman,  as  the 
Student  of  painting  may  imbibe  from  an  examination  of  the  canvases  of 
a  Raphael,  a  Murillo,  or  a  Reynolds,  sounds  like  bald  truism,  yet  the 
fact  is  too  frequently  forgotten.  It  is  almost  with  a  sigh  of  relief  a 
disinterested  reader  observes  that,  save  in  publishers'  lists,  which  are 
necessarily  attuned  to  a  note  of  exaggeration  that  detracts  alike  from 
their  praise  and  censure,  no  work  of  fiction  has  for  many  moors 
succeeded  in  lifting  its  unconsequential  head  above  the  lowest  fence  of 
mediocrity.  Little  poetry  is  now  written,  worthy  of  the  name,  although 
meie  newspaper  rhyme  is  as  plentiful  and  cloying  as  maple  sap  in  early 
spring.     We    are   fallen    upon    barren    days,   and  the   moment  seems 
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opportune  for  directing  the  attention  of  students  to  the  grand 
productions  of  the  past,  that  stand  like  rocks  in  the  river  of  time, 
defying  the  corroding  touch  of  centuries,  and  still  retaining  their 
pristine  freshness  and  informing  interest,  despite  the  changes  begotten 
of  the  passing  years.  The  great  works  of  the  long  ago,  whether  in 
poetry  or  in  prose,  are  as  inspiring  and  invigorating  today  as  at  the  hour 
when  they  were  first  bestowed  upon  the  public,  as  a  peerless  heritage 
outweighing  gold  and  precious  stones.  Art  is  like  beauty,  it  knows  no 
age.  I  venture  to  believe  that  for  the  chief  purpose  of  this  magazine, 
which  is,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  to  nurture  love  of  real  literature  among 
its  readers,  more  useful  and  entertaining  work  may  be  performed  by 
discussing,  humbly  and  without  pretentions,  a  few  of  the  time-honoied 
masterpieces  of  the  human  intellect  than  by  dishing  up  hastily 
formulated  criticism  of  current  publications  that  ''have  their  day  and 
pass  away,"  as  Tennyson  wrote  of  our  cherished  theories. 

The  foregoing  reflections  naturally  bring  me  face  to  face  with  an 
important  subject  upon  which  I  have  often  desired  to  speak  a  few  works 
in  those  pages,  but  could  not  find  the  time.  The  classics  of  a  language 
are  avowedly  the  princes  ot  books,  the  royal  blue-blood  of  the  printed 
page  ;  and  there  is  among  them  in  all  the  Christian  communities  of 
earth,  a  work  that  far  surpasses  them  all  in  matter,  form,  abiding 
interest,  and  sublimity  ot  thought.  As  many  of  my  readers  will  have 
divined  beforehand,  I  allude  to  the  Bible.  This  book  stands  by  itself. 
It  is  unique.  Other  books  are  the  product  of  human  thought,  and 
they  deal  for  the  most  part  with  matters  of  ephemeral  interest  ;  but  this 
book  has  God  tor  its  author,  redemption  for  its  theme,  unmixed  truth 
for  its  contents,  and  eternal  salvation  for  its  object,  Passing  over  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Bible,  and  its  sacred  ohilosophy,  as  subjects  to 
weighty  for  my  pen,  which  is  not  exegetical,  let  me  dwell  for  a  moment 
on  what  I  may  be  permitted  to  call  a  human  feature  of  the  great 
volume.  I  allude  to  its  style  ;  its  diction  and  arrangment,  its  grandeur, 
its  sublimity,  its  tenderness.  It  is  useful  not  to  forget  that  in  editing 
the  scriptures  and  preparing  them  for  the  use   of  the  different   nations 
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the  best  scholarship  the  world  has  ever  known  was  lavishly  expended. 
In  the  instance  of  our  English  Bible  at  least,  the  result  is  most  gratifying 
The  English  Bible,  whether  the  version  be  that  used  by  the  Catholics 
or  the  Protestants,  approaches  perfection  in  literary  style  j  although  the 
"authorized"  version — the  so-called  King  Jame's  Bible — is  generally 
conceded  even  by  Catholics,  to  be  in  numerous  minor  details  o 
diction  somewhat  superior  to  the  so-called  Douai  version  used  by  the 
Catholics  themselves.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  language  of  either  version 
of  the  Bible  furnishes  a  convenient  and  reliable  model  of  the  English 
language.  A  competent  critic  has  said  that  if  one  were  to  figure  the 
whole  range  of  English  prose  style  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  one  would 
put  the  style  of  the  Bible  as  its  keystone ;  and  one  would  put  it  there, 
not  only  because  it  is  the  highest  point  and  culmination  of  prose 
writing,  but  also  because  it  binds  the  whole  structure  together. 
This  remark  is  notably  well  considered.  If  we  consider  the  arch  thus 
imagined,  we  shall  have,  on  the  one  side,  the  writing  which  tends  more 
and  more  to  the  colloquial,  which,  beginning  with  such  finish  and 
exquisite  vigor  as  Dryden  crystallised  in  his  matchless  productions, 
runs  off  into  the  slack  and  hasty  style  of  journalism  ;  on  the  other  side, 
we  shall  have  such  more  splendidly  and  artfully  colored  prose  as 
Sir  Thomas  Browne's,  or  the  ponderous  thought  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
degenerating  in  the  hands  of  lesser  men  into  precocity  and  pedantry, 
Thus  our  linguistic  arch  would  appear,  with  the  Bible  for  its  keystone — 
a  keystone  of  pure  gold.  If  we  accept  the  Bible  as  a  model  of 
English,  we  can  fold  our  hands  in  the  comfortable  feeling  that  here 
at  any  rate,  is  one  question  ot  literature  settled  for  good ;  the  standard 
of  English  prose  style  is  the  standard  of  the  Bible  ;  that  style  so  clear 
and  so  noble  that  it  seldom  leaves  any  improvement  to  be  desired 
The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  the  literary  student  should  make 
himself  master  of  the  Bible,  and  the  earlier  in  life  he  begins  to  do  so 
the  better  it  will  be  for  him.  The  Bible,  it  is  said,  is  assailed  from 
all  quarters.  Its  historic  credibility  is  impugned,  its  prophecies 
explained  away  j  its  miracles  treated  as  myths  ;  its  inspiration  reduced 
to  the  level  of  poetic  insight  ;  its  distinctive  doctrines  controverted  and 
denied.     The  reigning  Pope  has,  time  and  again,  requested  Catholics 
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to  rally  to  the  defence  of  the  sacred  text.  In  doing  so  the  Sovereign 
Fontiff  could,  if  he  wished,  refer  to  history.  When  the  Goths  and  the 
Huns  descended  upon  the  Roman  Empire,  like  wolves  on  the  fold,  it 
was  the  despised  Catholic  monk  of  the  middle  ages  who  rescued  the 
inspired  writings  from  possible  distruction.  The  Bible  once  more 
threatened  by  the  Vandals  of  the  newer,  or  higher  criticism,  needs 
protection,  and  it  behooves  Catholics  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  lofty 
mission  of  defence  by  making  themselves  conversant  with  every  chapter 
and  verse  of  scripture  ;  because  the  weapon  of  the  high  critics  is  the 
historico-grammatical  method,  a  weapon  which  is  fatal  to  ignorance, 
but  which,  when  countered  by  consummate  knowledge,  proves  as  futile 
as  the  sword  of  lath  in  the  grasp  of  the  clcwn. 

The  philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer  is  detestable  to  a  Christian,. 
Happily  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  of  ceaseless  preaching  between  the 
covers  of  books  and  with  the  living  word  he  has  succeeded  in  making 
very  few  converts.  The  English,  who  are  perceptibly  growing  tired  of 
a  hollow,  snobbish  state  church,  the  merest  mockery  of  a  church, 
seem  to  be  wistfully  gazing  Rome-ward,  But  while  the  ethics  of  the 
aged  speculator  are  unsound,  his  courage  is  more  than  Spartan. 
While  the  Boer  war  was  still  under  way,  Herbert  Spencer  published 
a  new  book,  ''Facts  and  Comments,"  wherein  he  indulges  in  searching 
comments  upon  every  department  of  life  in  which  the  subordination 
of  the  individual  has  been  accomplished  by  abuser.  Incidentally  the 
philosopher  cheerfully  observes  :  "Were  any  one  to  call  me  dishonest 
or  untruthful  he  would  touch  me  to  the  quick.  Were  he  to.  say  I  am 
unpatriotic  he  would  leave  me  unmoved." 

His  definition  of  Chamberlain  is  :  "An  ambitious  man  of  despotic 
temper,  who  in  the  Birmingham  municipal  government  learned  the  art 
of  subordinating  others,  and  by  ability  and  audacity  forced  himself 
tD  the    front    in    the    central    government." 

Of  jingoism  Spencer  says :  "So  long  as  the  passion  of  mastery 
overrides  all  others  the  slavery  that  goes  along  with  imperialism  will  be 
tolerated  among  men  who  do  not  pride  themselves  on  the  possession  cf 
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purely  human  traits,  but  on  the  possession  of  traits  which  they  have 
in  common  with  brutes  and  in  whose  mouths  bulldog  courage  is 
equivalent  to  manhood." 

Concerning  the  consequences  of  the  influence  of  such  men  as 
Chamberlain  he  remarks  that  "the  United  States  furnishes  a  fit 
ooking-glass,  for  since  the  days  that  there  grew  up  local  bosses,  to 
whom  clusters  of  voters  were  obedient,  there  has  been  a  develop- 
ment of  bosses  whose  authorities  extend  over  wider  areas  until  now 
men  of  the  type  of  Piatt,  Hanna  and  Croker  mainly  determine  the 
elections,  municipal  and  central." 

He  refers  specially  to  Julian  Ralph's  South  African  letters  to  the 
Daily  Mail  as  illustrating  the  injurious  tendencies  of  journalism 
observing  :  "Of  the  Boers,  concemimg  whom,  until  recently 
exasperated  by  farm  burning  and  women  driving,  the  accounts  given 
by  captured  officers  and  men  are  uniformly  good  of  whom  the  late 
Sir  George  Grey  said  :  'I  know  of  no  people  richer  in  public  and 
private  virtues  than  the  Boers' — of  these  same  Boers,  Ralph  wrote  that 
"they  are  neither  brave  nor  honorable ;  they  are  cowardly  and 
dastardly,  semi-savage,  inhuman,  filled  with  Satanic  premeditation." 
With  the  foregoing  somewhat  pointed  remarks  each  reader  is  free, 
to  agree  or  disagree  according  to  his  leaning.  But,  I  venture  to 
believe,  no  one  will  deny  to  the  trenchant  writer  a  courage  of  the 
highest  quality.  The  mere  brute  quality  of  animal  courage  is  widely 
distributed  and  common.  On  the  other  hand,  moral  courage  is  as 
scarce  as  diamonds.  A  thousand  men  could  easily  be  found  in  almost 
any  country  to  face  a  shotted  battery  for  a  consideration 
when,  perhaps/  not  one  could  begot  to  utter  an  unpalatable 
truth.  The  "English  fair  play"  of  which  we  hear  so  much — 
especially  from  small  politicians — in  this  case  at  least,  resorted 
to  the  bitterest  criticism  and  stooped  to  the  vilest  abuse  of 
the  aged  philosopher  and  critical  writer  for  having  dared  to  tilt  at 
accepted  conventions  and  most  cherished  ideals. 

It  appears  as  if  that  energetic  literary  irritant,  our  own  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith,  D.  C  L.,  had  been  peeping  over  the  venerable 
shoulder  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  while    the    latter    was    writing    his 
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strictures  on  the  United  States.  In  "Commonwealth  and  Empire," 
an  elaborate  study  of  the-  political  conditions  of  the  United  States, 
issued  just  before  Professor  Smith  turned  the  eightieth  milestone  of  his 
life,  he  remarked  that  the  question  of  Commonwealth  or  Empire  now 
confronts  the  American  people.  America  is,  he  tells  us,  at  the 
parting  of  the  ways,  like  the  maiden  in  Longfellow's  poem,  but  he 
refrains  from  the  comparison  which  is  mine.  The  influences 
drawing  her  from  the  traditional  course  are  plutocracy,  militarism  and 
imperialism.  With  Professor  Smith  the  traditional  course  is  the  only 
safe  one  for  America,  as  the  three  great  evils,  just  named,  are  blinding 
her  with  the  lust  for  power,  seducing  her  with  the  empty  dream  of 
world  conquest,  and,  while  apparently  extending  her  commercial 
strength  and  interest  abroad,  weakening  her  vital  powers  of  continued 
life  at  home. 


Two  Great  Churchmen  Dead. 

Cardinal  Ledochowski,  in  his  eighty-first  year.  A  Polish  count,  ordained  a 
priest  in  1845;  made  Primate  of  Poland  to  placate  Prussia;  kept  two  years  in  prison 
by  Bismark,  whom  he  had  angered;  made  Cardinal  while  in  jail  by  Pius  IX;  ordered 
back  to  prison  again  and  again,  after  he  had  been  liberated  and  had  withdrawn  to 
Rome,  his  refusal  being  followed  by  fines  and  confiscation  of  his  property;  establish- 
ing peace  with  Prussia  at  Bismarck's  death;  and  for  the  last  ten  years  holding  the 
position  of  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda,  such  is  the  record  of  a  life  that  fills  a  large 
space  in  the  history  of  our  times. 

Archbishop  Croke,  in  his  eightieth  year.  In  1870  made  Bishop  of  Auckland, 
New  Zealand,  in  1875  transferred  to  the  Archdiocese  of  Cashel  and  Emly  in  Ireland 
and  ever  since  easily  the  most  conspicuous  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  people 
amongst  the  Hierarchy  of  Ireland. 


H  Struggle  Bgainst  3nfibelit£. 

"Faith  is  not  given  to  all  men;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  all  not  to  trouble 
the  faith  of  others."  Such  words  from  an  unbeliever  are  unusual.  For 
he  rather  makes  it  his  business  and  duty  to  oppose  and  denounce  the 
Christian  belief.  Maxime  du  Camp,  however,  was  not  an  ordinary  un- 
believer; and  when  he  wrote  the  above  words  out  of  admiration  lor  the 
faith  of  the  nuns  who  taught  and  helped  the  poor  of  Paris,  he  little 
imagined  that  these  same  nuns  should  one  day  be  driven  away  from  their 
labors  with  baton  and  bayonet  by  his  fellow  unbelievers. 

Such  unchristian  conduct,  too  common  during  the  last  few  months 
in  the  towns  and  villages  of  France,  cannot  be  justified  in  the  eyes  of 
society  ;  and  will  certainly  be  pointed  out  in  history  as  an  outrageous 
violation  of  individual  and  civil  right  by  an  intolerant  and  bigoted  power, 
Crimes  of  which  the  nuns  are  accused  are  those  of  "denouncing  divorce 
and  Freemasonry  ;  that  is,  they  are  accused  of  teaching  Christianity.' 
The  rulers  of  France  believe  with  reason  that  the  Catholic  schools  are 
the  most  dangerous  opponents  of  their  state  policy.  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  has  said  that  there  are  two  generations  in  France,  one  ed- 
ucated in  the  government  schools  and  the  other  in  the  Catholic 
schools.  From  the  schools  of  the  state  is  eliminated  all  Christian 
teaching.  In  its  place  materialism  and  atheistic  principles  are 
often  engrafted  on  the  minds  of  youth  Humanity  is  exalted  to  the 
rank  of  deity.  All  must  tend  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
general  body  of  mankind  ;  and  this  happiness  is  made  to  consist  in 
physical  comfort  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  human  passions.  The  fools 
of  this  system  do  not  perceive  the  evils  it  engenders  :  the  gradual  decay 
of  the  moral  fabric  of  society  and  the  loosening  of  the  family  ties,  evi- 
dent in  the  increasing  number  of  murders  and  assassinations  and  the 
growing  frequency  of  and  desire  for  divorce.  No  society  could  long 
exist,  if  entirely  subjected  to  these  influences,  and  the  Catholic  schools 
are  right  in  teaching  their  pupils  to  aspire  to  ideals  and  seek  rewards 
other  than  merely  earthly,  and  to  feel  that  "man  is  great  not  in  the 
greatness    of  his    passions    but    in    the  greatness    of   the   passions   he 
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masters."  By  destroying  the  Catholic  system  and  expelling  the  teach- 
ing oiders,  even  at  the  expense  of  much  misery  among  the  poor,  and 
much  suffering  and  bitterness  among  Catholics  in  general,  the 
government  hopes  to  remove  one  element  of  opposition,  one  source 
of  discord  and  to  advance  one  step  nearer  that  grand  ideal  in  which 
the  entire  nation,  having  individual  tastes  and  inclinations  moulded  in 
a  common  school,  will  walk  in  sight  of  a  common  ideal,  which  is  the 
impossible  chimera  of  Liberie,  Egattte,  fraternite,  directly  alien  to 
the  spirit  of  the  present  persecution. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  surprise  to  us  that  the  Freemasons  should 
have  so  far  succeeded  in  their  designs  against  Catholic  methods,  that  a 
majority  of  Catholic  should  allow  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  and 
persecuted  by  a  hostile  minority.  For  we  know  that  the  French  Church 
has  done  and  is  still  doing  so  great  a  work.  During  several  centuries, 
in  spite  of  the  ambition  of  princes,  the  intrigues  of  politicians,  and  the  tury 
of  revolutionaries,  she  has  been  among  the  foremost  of  the  Catholic 
nations.  She  may  justly  b"i  proud  of  her  sanctuaries,  of  Montmartre  as 
ot  Notre  Dame,  raised  by  the  faith  of  her  children  from  age  to  age; 
proud  of  her  places  of  pilgrimage,  such  as  Lourdes  and  La  Salette^ 
wherein  she  has  been  so  favored  by  God;  of  the  great  religious  congre- 
gations, too,  which  have  flourished  in  her  bosom;  of  the  numerous, 
bands  of  missionaries,  which  have  left,  and  are  leaving  her  shores  for 
heathen  lands;  and  of  her  immense  charities,  which  have  furnished  more 
funds  to  the  propaganda  alone,  than  all  the  other  nations  combined. 
When  we  consider  these  things,  we  feel  the  sadder  that  this  great 
Church  should  be  downtrodden,  while  her  enemies,  exulting  in  a  brier 
success,  would  make  us  believe  that  the  torch  of  faith  she  has  so  long 
held  up  to  other  nations  is  about  to  be  extinguished,  that  all  her  pre- 
sent glory  is  but  the  dying  splendor  of  a  setting  sun. 

Many  causes  have  combined  to  bring  about  the  present  distress  and 
the  wonder  is  that  Catholicity  should  not  only  live  but  live  so  fairly  well 
subjected  to  so  many  debilitating  assaults  and  noxious  influences.  Some 
of  the  most  active  enemies  of  the  Church  in  France,  high  in  position  as 
in  influence,  have  finally  been  touched  by  hers  sorrows  have  come  to  ad" 
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mire  her  patient  suffering  and,  by  being  received  into  her  fold,  have 
assured  her  their  future  devotion  and  loyalty.  Among  these  we  can 
count,  in  the  last  few  years,  Brunetiere,  Coppee,  Feuillet,  Huysmans, 
Bourget  and  Jules  Lemaitre.  Francois  Coppee,  having  in  mind  these  con- 
versions, wrote  :  "Among  all  the  ruins  caused  by  sentimental,  philoso- 
phical, political,  and  social  bankruptcy  of  this  disastrous  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, is  it  not  this  a  manifest  proof  that  the  faith  still  holds  her- 
self erect  like  those  imposing  Cathedrals  which  for  centuries  have 
borne  witness  to  the  undiminished  strength  of  Christianity  and  the 
permanence  of  the  Church?"  The  illustrious  convert  here  refers  to 
the  evils  that  tend  to  undermine  the  work  of  the  Church  in  France. 
The  irreligious  writings  of  such  men  as  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Hugo 
Zola  and  Renan.  scattered  broadcast  among  the  people,  have  done 
their  part,  during  more  than  a  hundred  years,  in  preparing  a  fitting 
soil  for  the  growth  of  socialistic,  revolutionary  and  freemason  or- 
ganizations ;  and  as  pointed  out  above,  the  government  schools  have 
assisted  the  general  demoralization.  The  country  is  covered  with 
journals  and  reviews  advocating  pernicious  doctrines,  while  Catholic 
periodicals  are  comparatively  few  and  unpatronized.  Hence  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  a  large  number  of  Catholics  are  lukewarm 
and  indifferent  or  even  hostile  to  the  Church  in  which  they  have  been 
baptized  and  reared. 

Still  in  the  face  of  all  their  enemies,  if  the  earnest  Catholics 
-should  make  a  determined  stand,  they  would  not  only  succeed  in 
overthrowing  the  present  government,  but  make  France  ap|  ear  what 
we  are  told  she  really  is,  a  Christian  and  Catholic  nation.  Cardinal 
Allen,  exiled  from  Oxford  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  day,  sending  over 
seminary  priests  to  England,  to  try  to  preserve  the  faith  there  said  • 
'•Oportet  meliora  tempora  non  expectare  sed  facere."  Indomitable 
courage,  unflinching  determination  to  resist  to  the  death,  willingness  to 
sjffer  every  wrong,  imprisonment,  exile,  for  the  faith,  till  the  world  cry 
out  for  pity,  and  a  brighter  era  come,— if  even  this  were  required,  we 
have  proof  that  there  would  not  be  wanting  so  great  a  generosity  in 
in  France.  But  for  the  present  evil  we  think  harmony  and  united 
action    among    Catholics,    would     be     an     effectual     remedy.      The 
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Veritc  F?aruaise  gives  the  statement  of  a  priest  who  says  that  out  of 
11,000,000  voters,  the  Church  can  rely  for  political  susport  on  about 
1,100,000.  But  in  the  last  elections  as  usual  many  Catholics, 
abstained  from  voting,  partly  perhaps  out  of  hatred  for  the  Republic. 
They  certainly  did  wrong  ;  for  it  is  by  voting  at  the  polls  and  not  by  a 
revolution  that  they  can  hope  to  redress  their  grievances.  In  this 
they  would  do  well  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Geiman  Catholics. 
Combes  is  a  mere  pigmy  to  Bismarck  and  yet  when  Bismarck  tried  to 
do  in  Germany  what  Combes  is  doing  in  France,  the  German  Catholics 
had  their  revenge  on  election  day,  sending  to  the  Reichstag  a  body 
of  Catholic  repiesentatives  who  eventually  drove  the  Iron  Chancellor 
from  power.  And  surely  the  French  Catholics  could  do  as  much 
to  the  renegade  who  now  occupies  tne  position  of  premier.  In  France, 
it  is  true,  the  circumstances  are  immensely  more  difficult  j  but  then  it  is 
not  the  first  time  that  the  Catholics  have  had  to  combine  to  defend 
their  rights.  The  brutal  expulsion  of  the  teaching  congregations, 
seems  to  have  a  roused  many  from  their  religious  apathy;  and  the 
resistance  offered  in  Brittany,  at  Poitiers  and  Paris,  is  a  s'gn  of 
reawakening  faith  and  militant  spirit.  Still  the  resistance  was  not 
sufficently  widespread  to  intimidate  the  government  in  carrying  out  the 
Associations  Law.  A  systematic  organization  of  Catholics  under  the 
Count  de  Mun  and  others,  able  and  willing  to  lead  them,  might  better 
effect  this  purpose,  until  such  time  as  an  independant  Catholic  party 
should  be  formed  in  the  Chambre  des  Communes,  sufficiently  strong  to 
retain  the  balance  of  power  among  the  fighting  factions  and  thus 
obtain  for  Catholics  their  legitimate  demands.  The  reaction  that  has 
just  set  in,  especially  notable  because  Combes  has  been  deserted  by  the 
Radicals  who,  though  unfavorable  to  religion,  prefer  the  nuns'  schools 
and  have  no  desire  to  see  their  daughters  educated  in  loose  morals  of 
the  state  institutions,  has  opened  a  way  for  a  more  advantageous 
struggle.  And  this  struggle  will  be  a  spectacle  not  only  for  France  but 
for  the  entire  world.  The  issue  lies  not  only  between  any  two  sections 
of  Christianity  but  between  faith  in  God  and  infidelity.  Indeed  all 
Christains  will  rejoice  to  behold  the  Catholics  of  France  once  more 
strong  and  united  as  they  were  in  days  when  Lacordaire  wrote  of  the 
gallant  stand  of  his   coreligionists  : — 
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"The  sudden  and  unexpected  union  which  has  taken  place  among 
the  Catholics  of  France  is  a  novel  and  almost  unheard  of  phenomenon 
unexampled  since  the  time  of  the  League.  A  very  short  time  ago  we 
were  Gallicans,  and  Ultramontanes,  Cartesians  arid  Lamennesians, 
Legitimists  and  Juste-milieux,  friends  and  enemies  of  the  principle  of 
liberty  :  today  these  very  grave  differences  seem  to  have  died  out,  the 
common  danger  has  rallied  every  one,  and  I  am  constantly  coming  into 
proof  of  the  Divine  instinct  which  draws  us  all  trgether." 

STEPHEN  MURPHY,  O.M.L  '03 


This  argument  is  often  heard  in  favor  of  secularized  schools  :  'Let  religion  be 
taught  in  the  home  and  in  the  Sunday  School."  Archbishop  Ryan's  answer  to  this 
speoious  plea  is  worth  remembering  : 

"If  you  subtract  from  the  great  mass  of  Christian  parents  the  number  who  have 
not  the  necessary  time  to  teach  their  children  at  home,  and  also  a  second  class  who 
have  not  the  necessary  knowledge,  and  still  a  third  class  without  the  necessary  dis- 
position, you  will  probably  sweep  away  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  of  the  home 
school.  And  when  you  reflect  on  how  little  can  be  done  in  an  hour's  Sunday  school 
work,  and  this  little  is  half  dissipated  before  the  next  school  day,  you  will  understand 
how  essential  is  the  daily  education    in  religious  truth."     Sacred  Heart  Review, 
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Grating. 


To  the  many  students  who  return  to  the  University  of  Otcawa  or 
enter  it  for  the  first  time,  the  Review  wishes  to  convey  the  expression  of 
very  hearty  welcome.  Our  only  wish  is  that  all  may  be  happy  and 
comfortable  and  that  the  fullest  success  may  wait  on  the  work  to  be 
accomplished  during  the  forthcoming  academic  year. 


A  Survey. 


THE  new  scholastic  year  was  entered  on  amid  the  brightest 
auspices.  The  benches  of  the  University  began  to  fill  from  the 
first  day  not  only  with  a  numerous  muster  from  the  Capital  itself 
and  its  transpontine  rival  Hull,  but  with  an  unusual  conflux 
from  other  parts  of  Canada  and  from  many  states  of  the 
American  Union.  About  six  hundred  names  has  gone  down  on  the 
-rolls.       Nearly  all  last  June's  attenuated  exercise-makers — vacaticn  did 
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them  all  sorts  of  good, — have  reported,  with  the  exception  ot  course  of 
the  graduates,  and  they  send  back  one  of  their  number  to  represent 
them  in  Divinity  Hall.  The  newcomers  have  exceeded  the  record 
of  other  seasons  so  far  that  accommodation  threatens  to  run  short  and 
for  a  time  it  looked  as  if  the  tardy  arrivals  would  be  forced  to  bunk  out 
temporarily  in  the  passageways.  The  inauguration  of  classes  reveals 
little  material  change  in  staff,  though,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
ability  and  views  of  the  present  energetic  Rector  Dr.  Emery,  O.M.I,  a 
few  additions  make  the  teaching  body  remarkably  efficient.  Two 
well-remembered  figures  are  gone;  Rev.  Father  Gladu,  to  Cape  St. 
Magdalen,  a  beautiful  spot  on  the  lower  St,  Lawrence,  and  Father 
Lambert,  to  Montreal.  As  two  professors  and  valuable  workers  in 
many  departments  their  departure  causes  regret;  gratitude  and  good 
wishes  accompany  them.  The  Rev,  Fathers  Gervais  and  Roy  remain 
Prefects  of  Study.  Father  Kirwan  retains  his  position  in  the  yard  to 
the  general  satisfaction.  Several  new  names  appear  in  the  English 
c  jurse.  It  is  agreed  that  with  an  aggregation  which  claims  for 
professors,  Rev.  Father  Fallon,  Sheiry,  Fulham,  the  Murphys, 
McGurty,  Kunz,  Stanton  and  that  ripe  scholar  Mr.  Stcckley 
English  will  be  gulped  down  in  large  juicy  slices  With  the 
recognized  abilities  ot  Rev.  Fathers  Antoine,  fajeunesse,  0'Bo>le,  of 
Messrs  Belanger  and  O'Brien,  M.  D.,  Sc'ence  and  Mathematics  wiil 
be  plain  sailing.  The  residents  of  Pater  Noster  Row  not  only  most 
firmly  believe  but  do  know  with  something  akin  to  a  metaphysical 
certainty  that  under  the  tutorship  of  such  preceptors  as  Doctors 
Lacoste,  the  Vice-Rector,  Poli,  Niiles,  Lajeune  they  will  rapidly  qualify 
as  commentators  ot  Zigliari  and  Liberatore.  Another  change — or 
rather  exchange — has  occurred  in  a  quarter  whicir  affects  immensely 
the  contentment  and  comfort  of  thejwhole  institution.  After  fifty, 
years  of  unbounded  devotedness  the  Grey  Nuns  in  whose  charge, 
were  both  the  larder  and  the  laundry,  have  withdrawn  to  other  labors 
and  they  have  with  them  the  gratitude  of  generations  of  students. 
A  sisterhood  called  the  Holy  Family  devoting  itself  for  the    most    part 
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to  this  kind  of  work,  has  taken  up  the  heavy  charges  thus  vacated/ 
The  building  put  up  last  year  at  the  corner  of  Wilbrod  and  Waller 
streets  was  fitted  up  and  formally  opened  last  summer  for  occupancy  by 
these  new  housekeepers. 

The  students  note  these  facts  with  satisfaction  and  resolutely 
buckle  on  their  harness  for  a  years  btiff  book-podding,  "Oh,  sweets  of 
vacation  we  bid  you  a  reluctant  farewell!  Now  for  a  scholar's  strenuous 
but  bracing  life,  please!  say, — and  all  serious  topics  are  merged  in  the 
one  quostion  of  interest — say  I'm  next  with  Coach  Clancy's  latest 
screed:  'The  way  Varsity  wins  the  Trophy."  We're  champions 
again,  see  !" 

To  Our  Friends 

September,  22nd  1902. 

To  the  Secretery  of  the  Ottawa  University  Review, 

Ottawa. 

Dear  Sir — 

Herewith  one  dollar,  ($1.00)  as  subscription  to  your  paper- 
It  pleases  me  very  much  to  read  it  as  an  old  student  of  your  College 
and  an  admirer  of  the  Garnet  &  Grey. 

Yours  truly, 

Wilfrid  Smith. 

The  tone  of  this  note  does  us  good.  There  will  be  others 
of  a  different  tenor  :  "Pay  !  Pay  !  Pay  !"  The  Reviezu  is  by  no  means 
a  gold  mine  and  we  desire  to  remind  our  friends  of  the  fact.  It  is  a 
publication  for  the  students  and  by  the  students.  It  exists  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  giving  an  outlet  for  their  best  work  and  which  it  does  so,  it 
will  supply  reading  of  profit  and  interest.  The  students  themselves 
will  feel  bound  to  help  it  with  their  cash;  that  is,  they  will  all  subscribe. 
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The  students  will  also  help  the  Revieiv  in  another  practical  way,  namely, 
by  giving  their  custom  to  the  merchants  who  favor  the  College  organ 
with  advertisements.  Finally  there  are  former  students  and  man  warm 
friends  who  can  help  a  good  cause  by  subscribing.  We  gratefully  recall 
the  fact  that  many  do  and  we  trust  this  appeal  will  increase  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  are  pleased  to  see  the  Review  on  their  reading  tables. 

Not  Yet  Perfection. 

Appleton  &  Co.,  of  New  York  have  published  a  new  edition  of 
their  Cyclopedia.  It  professed  to  be  up  to  date.  It  professed  to  guard 
against  injustice  to  any  religion,  and  to  state  Catholic  doctrines,  for 
instance,  in  Catholic  terms,  and  to  give  every  side  fairly  in  disputed 
matters. 

The  Messenget  of  New  York,  edited  by  H.  Wynne  S.J.,  proved  that 
Messrs  Appleton  had  not  done  as  they  said  they  said  they  would  do : 
through  prejudice,  ignorance,  or  malice,  writers  employed  by  them 
repeated    things  foolish  and  false. 

However,  when  appealed  to,  the  firm  promised  again  to   be    fair ; 
and  Fatrjer   Wynne  now   writes  words   we  commend   to  our  readers 
who  may  now  live  in  some  hope: 

As  for  the  Appleton's  they  are  in  earnest  about  the  revision  of  their  Cyclopaedia 
But  they  are  not  sufficiently  candid  in  admitting  their  share  of  responsibility  for  the 
errors  we  criticised.  Indeed,  we  have  had  to  warn  them  that  we  shall  have  to 
reopen  the  entire  matter,  unless  they  suppress  certain  statements  contained  in  a 
circular  they  have  just  issued,  to  the  effect  that  the  articles  criticised  by  me  were 
articles  by  Catholic  writers.  Their  president  promised  to  do  this.  It  is  so  hard  to 
admit  guilt  !     However  I  think  we  shall  get  this  by  and  by. 

The  difficulty  with  their  statement  is  that  they  vary  the  middle  term.  Now  it  is 
the  "Catholic  criticism  ;  next,  "the  articles  complained  of  by  Catholics,'' and  finally, 
"the  Catholic  aiticles,"  meaning  by  this,  the  subjects  or  topics  in  which  Catholics 
are  interested. 

We  must  give  them  every  opportunity,  and  even  yield  or  overlook  every  minor 
point  with  a  view  to  getting  what  ultimately  we  hope  for,  namely,  an  honest  revision 
of  this  Cyclopaedia. 


The  Retiring  Editors. 

Just  half  of  the  editorial  staff  becomes  vacant:  other  duties  in  the 
larger  university  ot  the  world  now  claim  the  attention  of  the  departing 
members.  We  will  ever  cherish  the  souvenir  ot  these  wise  and  help- 
ful comrades  who  were  so  prodigal  of  their  time  and  their  intellect  in 
the  interests  of  our  college  organ.  Their  work  remains  and  secures  an 
enduring  appreciation.  The  Review  extends  to  these  faithful  workers 
its  mead  of  gratitude  and  best  wishes  for  their  future  success. 

Annual  Visit  of  the  Apostolic  Chancellor. 

The  first  festive  day  of  the  scholastic  year  was  Thursday,  September 
25th  when  His  Grace  Archbishop  Duhamel,  chancellor  of  the  University 
made  his  annual  visit.  At  8.30  a  m.  solemn  high  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  celebrated  by  Rev.  Fr.  Poli,  O.M.I. ,  director  of  the  seminary, 
assisted  by  Rev.  Fr.  Najotte,  O.M.I,  as  deacon  and  Rev.  Fr.  McGuity, 
O.M,I.  as  subdeacon.  His  Grace  accompanied  by  Very .  Rev.  Fr. 
Emery,  O.M.I,  rector,  and  Rev.  Fr.  Jeanotte,  O.M-I.  superior  of  the 
Juniorate,  assisted  at  the  throne.  After  mass  the  members  of  the 
Faculty,  kneeling  before  the  main  altar,  performed  the  imposing  cere- 
mony of  the  profession  of  the  faith. 

When  the  religious  ceremonies  in  the  chapel  had  come  to  a  close, 
the  students,  young  and  old,  proceeded  to  the  reception  hall.  As  His 
Grace  passed  the  entrance  he  was  greeted  by  a  lusty  V-A-R  which  had 
scarcely  died  out,  when  he,  surrounded  by  the  professors,  had  taken 
his  seat  on  the  stage.  Addresses  in  English  and  French  were  then 
tendered  the  honored  guest.  The  reply  was  in  his  usual  happy 
manner.  He  first  thanked  the  students  for  their  reception  and  kind 
dispositions  toward  him  as  chancellor  of  the  University.  He  urged 
them  to   be  ever  faithful  to  the  teachings  of  Alma  Mater,    in  order  that 
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they  might  accomplish  the  many  and  great  things  which  are  expected 
from  young  men  who  have  been  granted  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a 
higher  education.  Never  to  forget  the  aim  in  view  when  leaving  home 
and  parents,  to  attain  the  fend  designed  by  God. — 

The  English  address  as  read  by  J.  O.  Dowd,  '03  was  a  follows. — 

To  His  Gace  the  Most  Reverend  Joseph  Thomas  Duhamel,  Archbishop  of 
Ottawa  and  Chancellor  of  the   University 

May  it  please  Your  Grace; — 

Once  more  the  students  of  this  Institution  united  in  the  bonds  of  college  brother 
hood,  feel  the  imperative  need  of  expressing  to  you  their  sentiments  of  loyal  affection, 
on  this  theinaugural  day  of  the  courses  in  the  University  of  which  you  are  the  guide, 
and  which  we  call  our  Alma  Mater.  We  are  thankful  indeed  to  the  Giver  of  perfect 
gifts  for  the  favor  he  has  shown  us  in  bringing  us  into  that  spiritual  relationship  that  now 
exists  between  us.  May  our  gratitude  ever  inspire  in  us  the  obedience  of  dutiful 
children.  Looking  out  into  the  unknown  future  we  can  scarcely  as  yet  surmise  what 
the  Almighty  has  in  store  for  ns  all.  but  of  this  we  are  certain  that  here  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  Pope's  own  school,  we  are  daily  putting  on  an  armor  of  light  and 
of  virtue  that  will  fit  us  for  whatever  may  come,  that  will  stand  by  us  in  hours  of 
danger,  and  assure  us  careers  fitting  to  Catholic  young  men  of  parts,  who  have  been 
granted  the  boon  of  higher  education.  We  feel  that  in  after  life  we  shall  always  look 
back  with  feelings  akin  to  those  which  move  us  to-day,  lively  gratiitude  for  the 
chance  that  is  ours,  for  the  opportunities  with  which  we  shall  always  associate  your 
name.  Yours  is  a  personality  which  we  hold  to  have  been  heavenly  appointed  as 
guardian  and  directoi  of  a  mighty  place  of  education  in  this  young  country  of  ours, 
so  full  of  promise  of  a  great  industrial,  intellectual  and  religious  future. 

Accept  then  our  welcome  and  pardon  us  if  we  persist  in  insisting  on  Divine 
Providence  for  liberal  extension  of  the  "Multos  Annos"  already  conceded  to  you  as 
our  Archbishop  and  Chancellor. 


Book  Review. 

Lessing's  Nathan  der  Weise. 

By  Professor  Diekojj    of    the     University    af   Michigan.     (American 
Book  Co.) 

Nathan  der  Weise,  the  wise  Jew,  is  Shylock  with  heart  softened, 
full  of  gentle  answers,  teaching  forgiveness  of  injuries  to  a  Christain 
world  perverted  by  national  and  so  called  religious   prejudice  and  hate« 

It  is  a  poem  of  1 8th  century  Deism  and  sentiment.  Lessing,  the 
German  pamphleteer  and  poet,  wrote  it  in  1779;  at  that  dawn  of 
the  great  modern  German  movement  in  literature,  headed  by  Goethe 
and  Schiller. 

The  authcr  was  son  of  a  Lutheran  pastor  in  Saxony,  and  began 
writing,  by  controversy  with  another  orthodox  Protestant  pastor,  Goeze- 
Him  Lessing  has  handed  down  as  a  type  of  intolerance  and  narrow 
bigotry — unfairly,  as  men  now  agree.  But  Voltaire  was  early  Lessing's 
idol. 

However,  of  Lessing  as  he  lived  out  his  life,  a  generous  judgment 
is  quoted,  in  this  interesting  literary  edition  for  advanced  students 
from  a  modern  German  Evangelical  Church  paper : — 

"In  true,  genuine  chaste  morality,  in  heroism  of  real,  self  denying 
love,  not  sensual  passion,  Lessing  ranks  far  above  all  our  great  poets, 
and  above  great  men  generally.  As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  be  a 
Christain  in  deed,  without  faith  in  Christianity,  so  far  Lessing  was  a 
Christian;  and  in  this  to  puts  to  shame  the  multitude  of  those  who,  in 
spite  of  their  name,  in  spite  ot  what  is  Christain  about  them,  are  not 
Christian  in  deed  and  in  truth,  but  often  only  in  form." 

That  is  what  the  dramatic  poem  Nathan  chiefly  dwells  on.  The 
friar  therein  exclaims  : 

"Nathan,  Nathan, 
Ihr    seid    ein    Christ  ! — Bei  Gott,   Ihr  seid  ein  Christ. 
Ein  bess'rer   Christ    war    nie ! " 
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And  Nathan,  indeed,  rejoins  ; 

"Wohl    uns  !     Denn     was 
Mich  Euch  zum  Christen   macht,   das  macht  Euch  mir 
Zum    Juden." 

But,  adds  this  editor,  Beyschlag's  objection  to  this  rejoinder  is 
well  founded  :  the  probability  of  such  love  for  enemies  is  not  given  in 
Judaism,  but  it  is  given  in  Christianity, 

The  unwise,  the  unjust,  the  hypocritical,  and  the  ignorant,  the 
foolish,  and  the  bigoted  observers  of  forms  of  religions,  whether  with 
or  without  some  inner  reality,  all  these  have  doubtless  given  cause  for 
such  polemics  as  Lessing's.  Still,  truth  does  not  dwell  with  the 
scorner  ;  as  perhaps  Lessing  saw,  or  learned  to  see;  nor  is  the  receiving 
of  knowledge  always  the  acceptance  of  truth,  seeing  that  the  mental 
moral,  and  spiritual  ground  may  pervert  the  knowledge  received. 

There  is  this  to  be  said  however,    that    with    a  plea   for    natural 

religion  Catholicism  find  itself  so  far   in  agreement.     It  can  but  rejoice 

so  far,  if  the   old   Lutheranism  and  Calvinism   of  total   depravity  and 

and    unconditional   predestination    suffered   defeat    from    Nathan   der 

Wcise. 

This  edition  has  much  information— extracts  from  Lessing's 
controversial  works,  letters  from  friends,  criticism — bearing  on  the 
questions  raised ;  historical,  literary,  theological.  Anyone  will  learn 
from  it  a  great  deal  of  what  was  and  is  the  import  of  the  book. 

It  is  not  meant  for  beginners,  and  does  not  profess  to  offer  them 
any  help. 

An  old  volume  now  in  the  British  Museum,  according  to 
the  Providence  Transcript,  contains  fifteen  laws  of  book-borrowing 
written  by  one  Francis  Vargas  over  two  hundred  years  ago,  for  the 
benefit  of  frequenters  of  his  library — and  incidentally  for  the  benefit 
of   his  books.     Here   they   are : — 

I.  Do  not  steal  the  book. 

II.  Do  not  cut  or  stab  it. 

III.  For  Heavens  sake,  draw  no  lines  about  it,  within  or  without. 
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IV.  Do  not  fold,  crumple,  or  wrinkle  the  leaves. 

V.  Nor  scribble  on  the  margins. 

VI.  All  the  ink  required  is  already  on  the  paper;  do  not  defile 
them  with  more. 

VII.  Let  your  book-marker  be  of  perfectly  clean  paper. 

VIII.  The  volume  is  not  to  be  lent  to  any  one  else  on  any  con- 
sideration. 

IX.  Keep  mouse,  worm,  moth  and  fly  away  from  it. 

X.  Let  no  oil,  fire,  dust,  or  filth  come  near  it. 

XI.  In  a  word,  use  the  book, — don't  abuse  it. 

XII.  Read  and  make  what  extracts  you  please  but 

XIII.  When  read  don't  keep  it  an  unreasonable  time. 

XIV.  See  that  the  binding  and  cover  are  as  they  were  when  you 
received  them. 

XV.  Do  this,  and,  howeves  unknown,  you  shall  be  entered  in  the 
Catalogue  of  my  friends.  Omit  it,  and,  however,  well  known,  your 
name  shall  be  erased.   L. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

Abridged  Course  of  Religious  Instruction  Apologetic,  Dogmatic, 
Mormal,  by  Father  F.  X,  Schouffe,  S.  J.  Price  $1.00.  Bennziger  Bros., 
New  York. 

A  new  Catechism  of  Christian  Doctrine  and  Practice,  by  the  Right 
Rev.  James  Bellord,  D.  D.,  titular  bishop  of  Milevis  and  ;  A  Brief  for 
the  Spanish    Inquisition.     Notre   Dame,    Indiana.     The  Ave   Maria. 


*m* 


Among  the  /Vlagaziens 

Our  magazines  are  numerous,  choice  and  together,  supply  a  most 
excellent  intellectual  repast.  1  hey  are  warmly  received  here  by  readers 
who  know  how  to  appreciate  ready  and  reliable  sources  of  information 
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touching    all    matters,    religious,    philosophical,    historical,    economic, 
literary  and  scientific.     A  mention  of  them,  necessarily  brief. 

The  Labour  Magazine  is  one  of  the  first  to  claim  our  notice  this 
year.  Issued  by  the  Department  of  Labour,  by  order  of  Parliament,  i^ 
does  the  public  a  valuable  service  in  keeping  it  posted  on  labor  matters 
of  the  world  over  and  especially  in  Canada.  A  partial  account  of  the 
investigation  into  the  rates  cf  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  railway 
employees  in  Canada  is  given  in  the  September  number. 

Another  very  much  appreciated  visitor  is  the  Canadian  Magaziae. 
In  its  pages  we  look  for  expression  of  their  mature  thought  by  many  of 
the  scholars  and  the  public  men  too  of  our  country.  In  the  October 
issue  just  to  hand,  the  able  editor,  Mr.  Cooper,  emphasize  two  pro- 
blems viz;  the  perfection  of  transportion  for  products  of  Western  Can- 
ada to  the  markets  of  Europe;  and  the  retention  ot  the  western  market 
for  eastern  manufactures. 

Current  History  and  Modern  Culture,  is  another  periodical  very 
serviceable  to  the  student  as  a  monthly  illustrated  chronicle  of  the 
world's  progress  it  reflects  quite  faithfully  the  shifting  social  conditions 
of  the  hour. 

Douohoe's  Magazine  for  September  has  an  instructive  article 
entitled  "Religious  Persecution  in  France."  After  a  persual  we  grow 
somewhat  sceptical  about  the  reports  that  emanate  from  a  subsidized 
press  relative  to  religious    matters, 

The  Gael  is  a  monthly,  worthy  of  much  praise.  To  outline  its 
scope  and  its  usefulness  is  to  say  that  it  is  a  bilingual  magazine 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the  language,  literature,  music  and  art  of 
of  Ireland,  In  the  issue  for  September  is  a  poem  from  Father  Dollard 
(Sfiav-na-Mon.)  It  is  but  proper  to  mention  that  the  University  of 
Ottawa  possesses  a  Gaelic  Society. 

The  September  Catholic  World,  is,  as  usual  replete  with  reading  to 
suit  all  tastes.  "The  vexed  Question  of  the  Friars,"  and,  "An  Econ- 
omic Study  of  the  Miner  as  He  is,"  are  in  our  opinion  very  timely 
articles. 
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The  Rosary  Magazine,  which  merits  to  be  read  from  page  to  page 
has  among  other  things  an  address  delivered  before  a  convention  of 
W.C»T,U.  by  The  V.  Rev.  Frank  O'Brien.  There  is  also  an  interesting 
stady  of  "Diana  of  the  Crossways." 

Success  is  not  only  always  instructive  but  promises  to  be  more 
than  usually  interesting.  Sam.  Loyd,  the  great  puzzle  expert  has  been 
engaged  to  furnish  in  its  pages  during  the  winter  months  a  new  and 
interesting  series  of  puzzles,  based  on  Chinese  Tangrams. 

Allusion  has  been  made  elsewhere  to  the  Messenger  oi  New  York. 
The  Canadian  Messenger,  of  the  Sacred  Heart  is  almost  its  counterpart. 
To-day  when  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  has  become  a  world  move- 
ment, Catholic  students  are  kept  in  touch  with  it  by  those  ably  directed 
religious  organs. 

The  Ave  Maria,  a.  weekly  has  long  since  reached  the  highest 
literary  watermark  and  keeps  it.  Its  "Notes  and  Remarks,"  "with 
Authors   and    Publishers"  are  peculiarly    pithy    and    comprehensive 

From  Nazareth  (near  Raleigh)  N.  C.  travels  the  Truth  a  publication 
particularly  opportune  in  a  time  when  the  most  sacred  or  religious 
teaching  is  bandied  recklessly  from  mouth  to  mouth.  It  is  an  over- 
flowing source  of  information  on  points  affecting  religious  belief.  To 
gather  the  pages  devoted  to  the  "Question  Box"  and  preserve  them 
in  book  form  would,  we  believe,  be  a  dististict  benefit. 

California  sends  in  the  Domicana  and  Niagara  Falls  the  Carmelite 
Review.  The  latest  venture  in  this  field  is  the  "Annales  du  T.  S. 
Rosaire"  a  chronicle  of  the  Pilgramage  Church  at  Cape  la  Magdaleine. 
The  editor  is  the  A.  Gladu,  O.  M.  I.,  who  has  just  severed  his 
connection  with  the  University.  To  this  class  belongs  another 
very  instructive  little  monthly  the  "Missionary  Record  of  the 
Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate,"  the  Editor  of  which,  Rev.  Thomas 
Dawson  O.M.I,  resides  in  Kilburn,  London. 

From  Benziger  Brothers  we  receive  the  Catholic  Home  Annual  for 
1903  Two  of  the  stories  are  contributed  by  Father  Finn,  S.  J.  and 
Mr.  Maurice  Franscis  Egan.  The  calendar,  the  illustrations  and  the 
reading  matter  recommend  the  Annual  to  every  Catholic  home. 
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Exchanges. 


Another  Canadian  University  has  passed  its  fiftyth  year  ;  and  the 
Jubilee  number,  this  year  of  the  Trinity  University  Review  recalls  the 
efforts  of  one  part  of  our  people;  their  disappointments,  their  renewed 
hopes  their  ventures,  their  measure  of  success  ;  their  energetic  lives 
capturing  outposts,  colonizing,  perpetuating  types  ;  the  generosity ; 
the  pride  of  race  and  country;  the  love  and  admiration  of  England,  and 
of  England's  National  Church. 

For,  Trinity  University  was  formed  in  1850,  as  protesting  against 
secularism  in  education,  and  against  the  Church  of  England  being  put 
down  from  the  position  of  a  quasi-Establishment  in  Canada.  The 
present  University  of  Toronto  had  been  King  College,  and  Anglican. 
It  was  secularized  ;  plundered,  as  the  founder  of  Trinity  said.  Hence- 
forth it  was  to  be  non-sectarian,  supported  by  the  state.  And  now 
Toronto,  and  another  quondam  King's  College,  the  present  University 
of  New  Brunswick,  are  the  only  two  Canadian  universities  thus 
supported.  The  larger  province's  public  institution  has  grown  larger 
with  Ontario's  growth.  It  has  absorbed  the  Methodist  University, 
Victoria,  formerly  at  Coburg;  it  has  a  Catholic  affiliated  College, 
St.  Michael's.  And  there  remains  in  Toronto,  (besides  the  Baptist, 
MacMaster)  the  Anglican  College  of  High  Church  traditions,  Trinity, 
with  whom  the  question  of  affiliation  is  today  a  great  matter  of 
discussion.  The  other  form  of  Anglicanism,  represented  by  WycklifTe 
College,  is  already  bound  to  this  State  University, 

The  founder  of  King's  College,  Toronto,  may  be  said  to  have  been 
Bishop  Strachan,  who  had  been  a  Scottish  Presbyterian.  When 
nearing  eighty  years  old,  he  set  to  work  to  found  Trinity  College,  the 
older  institution  having  slipped  from  his  hands.  For  a  long  time, 
attendance  at  chapel,  and  submission  to  instruction  in  tenets  of 
Anglicanism  was  exacted  in  the  College.  Now,  those  who  object, 
have  extra  Biblical  study.  But  this  College  is  still  meant  to  declare  its 
founder's  purpose  of  bringing  up  youth,  with  religion  taught  and 
practised  as  part  of  the  college  work   and  life. 
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As  a  result  of  Bishop  Strachan's  action,  Presbyterians  founded 
Queen's  College,  Kingston ;  which  is  now  a  university  with  700 
students  from  the  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes;  and  which 
today  is  claiming  public  money,  as  being  no  longer  'denomination  il. 
Things  have  changed  since  the  Presbyterians  and  Anglicans 
received  money  of  the  clergy  reserves,  as  representing  "a  Protestant 
clergy,"  Though  in  Bishop  S'rachan's  day,  the  Anglic  ins  said  that  to 
their  ministers  only  could  the  term  "a  Protestant  clergy"  be  here 
properly  applied. 

Trinity  University  has  two  names  in  literature  of  which  she  is 
proud,  Lampman.  the  Canadian  poet  who  had  to  pass  a  life  hard  for 
him — wearying  to  his  best  gift,  it  seems — in  Ottawa's  great  business  of  the 
public  service.  At  college  he  was  the  centre  of  many  friends,  all  happy 
in  his  companionship  ;  loving  him  for  what  was  in  him  so  generous  and 
imaginative. 

The  other  is  a  successful  citizen  of  the  world,  Sir  Gilbert  Parker 
now  an  English  M.  P.,  and  a  sympathiser  with  French  Canada,  who 
has  dedicated  his  book  concerning  his  native  country  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  oratorical  in  both  its  tongues. 

We  are  a  practical  people,  but  evidently  not  insensible  to  the 
prestige  of  the  writer  of    books. 

*  # 
Most  of  our  new  readers  and  some  old  one^,  perhaps,  will  ask  of 
what  use  is  the  exchange  column  ?  Now  an  exchange  column  may  be  ; 
first,  and  perhaps  oftenest,  a  criticism  of  articles  in  various  college 
journals  ;  reading  as  interesting  as  the  want  ads.  in  a  newspaper  •, 
occasionally  a  jumbling  of  important  college  jokes  which  having  been 
wandering  back  and  forth  across  the  continent  for  dear  knows  how 
long  :  sometimes  a  budget  of  college  news  ;  frequently  a  column  for  free 
inter-collegiate  journalistic  fights :  again  a  collection  of  numerous 
criticisms  of  other  magazines  and  witty  defences  of  one's  own;  or 
finally,  a  vehicle  for  conveying  hints  about  running  a  college  journal 
successfully.  Here  are  six  different  styles  of  ex-columns  and  all  are 
found.  Generally  however  it  is  a  judicious  mixture  of  them  all,  and 
as  long  as  there  is  not  too  much  of  the  "want  ad"  style,  the  mixture 
may  be  a  success. 
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To  be  what  it  should,  the  exchange  column  demands  work,  work, 
work  ;  not  only  a  careful  reading  of  what  is  to  reviewed  but  a  pains- 
taking study  of  the  methods  likely  to  improve  the  department.  The 
benefit  to  acrue  to  the  Editor,  to  our  people  reviewed  and  to  the 
general  leader  forms  a  list  too  lengthy  for  present  space.  But  from  a 
year's  expe-iience  as  head  of  this  department  we  are  forced  to  confess 
that  a  well  conducted  exchange  column  is  rare,  why  ?  We  ex-men 
like  most  mortals  are — lazy.  We  do  not  sufficiently  stady  the 
requirements  of  our  position,  more  aim  to  improve.  Perhaps,  some  of 
us,  male  and  also  female,  lack  the  ability,  most  people  prefer  to  be 
called  lazy  instead  of  ignorent  or  dull ;  so  admit  we  are  lazy,  never- 
theless a  good  ex-department  should  and  can  easily  be  had.  Get  a 
ex-man  and  make   him    work. 

J.  J.  O'GORMAN,  ,04. 


Flo  res. 


On  Sept.  17th,  Mr.  F.  Devine  a  barrister  of  Renfrew,  Ont.  was 
married  to  Miss  Gertrude  Havey  of  Ottawa.  Rev.  Fr.  Devine  of 
Osceola  assisted  by  Rev,  Fr.  French  of  Bradenell,  cousins,  was  cele- 
brant of  the  Nuptial  Mass.  Dr.  John  O'Brienan,  attending  physician 
of  the  University,  was  best  man.  The  Review '^ins  with  a  lar^e  circle  of 
friends  in  wishing  "Fee"  success  and  happiness. 

Messrs  Breen,  'oo  and  O'Gorman,  'or  called  on  us  while  on  their 
way  to  The  Grand  Seminary,  Montreal. 

W.  Martin  and  J.  Gookin  of  the  class  of  '02  have  entered  the 
Oblate  novitiate  at  Tewksbury,  Mass. 

F,  P,  Burns,  '02  is  to  enter  the  New  York  Law  School. 
E.    Gallagher, '02  is  in  the  Grand  Seminary,  Montreal. 

J.  McD  >nnell,  '02  is  studying  in  The  Diocesan  Seminary  attached 
o  the  College. 
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T.  P.  Staley,  '05  has  entered  upon  his  philosophical  studies  in  The 
Grand  Seminary,  Montreal. 

W.  A.  Richards  of  last  year's  Matriculating  class  has  entered 
McGill,  Montreal,  where  he  will  pursue  a  course  of  electrical  engineer- 
ing. 

J.  Maloney,  '03  has  entered  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore. 

A.  T.  Gabriels,  who  was  in  the  the  College  'last  year,  is  at  present 
in  Niagara  University. 

F.  French,  a  matriculant  of  '02  has  entered  the  Toronto  School 
of  Dentistry. 


Junior  Department. 

The  Junior  campus  is  again  all  animation.  A  good  many  of  last 
year's  faces  are  missing;  some  are  gone  to  the  Seniors;  the  maiority  of  the 
IV  Grade  are  now  devoting  themselves  to  some  of  the  mercantile  pursuits 
of  the  busy  world.  The  number  of  new  lads  more  than  made  up  the 
vacancies  left  by  vacation  in  the  ranks.  In  this  respect,  the  little  town 
of  Buckingham  has  nobly  done  its  duty  by  sending  not  less  than  twenty 
of  her  gossoons  to  represent  her  in  College  and  Juniorate.  The  kind 
and  attentive  Prefect,  Rev.  Fa.  Legault  remains  at  his  post  of  last  year. 
The  Junior  Editor  in  behalf  of  the  Review  extends  best  wishet  to 
every  member  of  the  Commercial  Course. 

On  Sept.  15th  the  members  of  J.  A.  A.  assembled  in  their  hall  to 
elect  officers  for  the  present  scholastic  year.  After  a  few  words  in 
which  the  Rev.  Prefect  repassed  in  pleasant  terms  the  successes  of  the 
past  year,  in  every  field  of  sport,  the  enthusiastic  gathering  proceeded 
with  the  business   of  the  meeting. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen. 

A.  Bastien,  President 

J.  Labrosse,  I  Vice  President 

L.  Leonard,  II  Vice  President 
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E.  Berlinguette,  Secretary 

A.  Gamache,  Treasurer 

A.  Fleming,  ) 

J.  Shields,  > Councillors 

J.  Walsh,  J 

Master  Bawlf,  being  the  smallest  boy  in  the  Junior  ranks,  was 
appointed  "mascot."  Another  was  equally  elegible,  but  they  did  not 
need  any  Moore. 

Certain  hatters  in  the  city  have  informed  the  Junior  Editor,  that 
the  heads  of  many  of  last  year's  student  have  considerably  increased  in 
size.  To  several  days  I  was  in  a  sorry  plight  over  the  matter. 
It  was  only  after  I  had  observed  the  conduct  of  the  older  boys 
toward  the  new  comers,  that  it  occured  to  me  that  the  disease  was  only 
a  case  of  'big  head"  caused  by  the  assumed  superiority  of  the  former 
over  the  latter.  Boys,  you  overtop  yourselves,  because  you  were  at 
College  last,  year  Superiority  is  better  displayed  in  class,  by  excellence 
in  studies,  by  good  bearing  in  the  dormitory,  study  hall,  recreation,  and 
above  all  in  the  chapel.  Make  your  new  comrades  feel  at  home;  no- 
body likes  the  bully  or  those  boys  who  cruelly  tease  a  helpless  comrade, 

Thirty  husky  youths  don  their  uniforms  daily,  to  contend  for 
places  on  the  first  team.  From  present  indications,  it  looks  as  if  we 
would  not  only  humble  the  pride  of  those  ''would  be"  seniors,  but  the 
"Juniors,"  and  the  city  teams  had  better  see  to  of  their  laurels.  We 
are  ready  to  meet  all  "comers." 

Jnniorate    II — 6     Smallyard    II — I. 

Our  second  team  suffered  its  first  defeat  on  Sept.  25th.  Their 
opponents,  who  hail  from  Juniorate  Hall  played  a  superior  game,  and 
won.  We  forewarn  the  victors  from  across  the  street,  to  be  prepared 
to  get  a  stinging  defeat,  at  the  next  meeting. 

Durocher  will  be  our  star  punter  this  year. 
Teddy  Gr x  will  be  our  star  kicker. 

The  Junior  team  would  like  to  secure  the  valuable  services  of  A4 
Fillips  the  "famous  full  back," 
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Lost  :  ''My  dear  Gaston."  Finder  is  earnestly  requested  to  return 
him  to  "His  dear  Alphonse,"  and  the  small  boy  said,  Oh  !  fudge. 

Say,  O — B n.     Why  don't  you  eat  more,  you  are   a  regular 

rail?     Willie  had  time  to  say,  "Ha  !" 

First  team  aspirant, — "What  position  shall  I  play?" 

Captain,  roughly, — "Go — wayback . " 

The  "Newboy" — I  want  my  key  !  boo-hoo,  Oh  !  gimme  my 
key  !     I  want  to  go  home  to  my  ma  ! 

Teacher  : — Master  McDuff.     Please  define  an  adverb. 

McDufT    (vacantly)  Jene  comprends  pas  l'Anglais. 

Last  year  we  had  in  our  midst,  a  Bishop.  He  is  replaced  this 
year  by  a  Cardinal.  I  might  also  mention  the  acquisition  of  a  Pigeon — 
He's  a  homer  (that  is  a  day  scholar.) 

"OUR   RUBBER   NECKS." 

What  is  it  can  with  ease  be  wound, 
So  that  it  bears  our  facts  round, 
Till  backward  turned,  our  eyes  have  found, 
Those  throats  whence  flows  melodi'us  sound  ? 
Our    Rubber    Neeks  ! 

What  is  it  looks  so  lovely  too, 

Two  feet  or  more  of  darkened  hue, 

When  streched,  a  class-room  window  through  ; 

Out  of  a  tie  and  collar  new  ? 

Our  Rubber  Necks  ! 

What  is  it  some  boys  in  the  yard, 
Should  take  a  tumble  and  discard, 
Or,  though  such  punishment  be  hard, 
Should  be,  at  least  from  chapel,  barred  ?  — 
Their    Rubber    Necks. 

Jr.   P.   E. 


Of  Local  Interest, 

We  are  happy  to  welcome  so  many  students  and  to  see  that  they 
want  to  get  down  to  business. 

The  students  annual  retreat  opened  on  Sunday,  28th  inst.  and 
closed  the  following  Thursday.  Rev.  Father  Lawrenc  O.  M.  I.  and 
Rev.  Father  Lamonte,  O.  M.  L,  both  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  conducted  the 
services.  To  both  these  eloquent  priests,  the  students  return  their 
sincerest   thanks. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  REC  has  gone  into  training  for  the 
arduous  labors  which  await  him. 

The  Reading  Room  is  again  in  full  swing  and  all  the  leading 
papers  and  magazines  are  to  be  found  on  file.  The  folowing  gentlemen 
are  in  charge  of  this  department  : — President,  J.  O'Dowd  ;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  J.  P.  King  ;  Curators,  R.  T.  Halligan,  J.  Hurley,  F.  Gaboury- 
Librarians,  J.  P.  Harrington,    W.    Kennedy. 

Hard  to  handle  : — A  Cross  (e)  stick. 

Don't  loose  your  temper  on  the  foot-ball  fiele  ;  self-control  under 
trying  circumstances  is  the  mark  of  a  manly  heart  and  a  strong    mind. 

On  the  27th.  of  August,  Rev.  F.  W.  Fortier,  one  of  the  discipiin. 
arians  of  the  senior  department,  was  raised  to  the  sacred  dignity  of  the 
Priteshood,  by  His  Grace,  the  Archbishop  of  Ottawa.  The  Review 
extends  its  heartiest  congratulations  to  this  popular  young  Priest,  and 
wishes  him  many  years  of  fruitful  service  in  the  vineyard  of  his  Divine 
Master. 

The  Altar  Society,  at  a  recent  Meetieg,  elected  the  following 
officers; — President,  J.  O.  Dowd;  First  Vice  President,  J.  P.  King; 
Second  Vice  President,  R.  T.  Halligan;  Sacristan,  J.  McNeill;  Masters 
of  Ceremonies,  R.  A.  Carey,  John  Harrington. 
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McSwig,  has  cautioned  patrons  of  the  Reading  Room  against 
carlessly  throwing  1  ghted  matches  around.  John  declares  that  although 
a  Quaker,  duty  commands  him  to  protect  a  certain  "Puritan"  placed 
under  his  care. 

The  Senior  Debating  Society  is  soon  to  organize,  and  a  few  words 
regarding  this  important  integral  of  a  students  education,  might  not  be 
amiss.  During  the  season  of  foot-ball,  the  proper  interest  in  the  De- 
bating Society  is  generall  lacking,  and  the  "gridiron"  is  the  sole  absorb- 
ing topic,  Not  deflecting  for  an  instant  from  the  proper  interest  which 
should  be  manifested  in  athletics,  it  is  also  the  duty  of  every 
student  to  regard  the  end  for  which  he  is  here  ;  and  we  may  safely 
say,  that  there  is  no  society  connected  with  the  University  which 
better  fosters  this  end  or  offers  more  educational  advantages  than  the 
Debating  Society.  Let,  then,  every  student,  eligible  to  membership, 
join  the  society  and  manifest  such  interest  in  its  affairs,  that  the  De 
bating  Society  of  the  present  year  will  eclipse  in  brilliancy  all  pre 
vious  records. 

Rev.  Fr.  Fortier  has  charge  of  the  choir  this  year,  and  many 
musical  treats  are  already  assured. 

Wanted — Some  one  to  find  the  Musical  pitch  of  L-n-r-g-n's 
snores.     C-xy  says,  he'll  pitch  him  out  the  window,  some  night. 


Progressive 
Philadelphia  is  to  be  credited  with  a  new  sect — The  Church  of  the 
Soul.  It  is  a  species  of  spiritualism  what  carries  the  Bible  under  its 
arm  but  evolves  its  theology  out  of  its  head.  Justice  is  its  motto,  and 
truth  and  progress  are  its  watchwords.  It  believes  in  the  divinity  but 
not  in  the  deity  (save  the  mark)  of  Christ.  A  woman,  once  a  spiritual 
istic  medium,  is  at  the  head  of  the  movement.  O,  restless,  fitful y 
sectarian  humanity  !  When  wilt  thou  cease  searching  after  strange 
doctrines  and  find  and  and  test  the  ones  that  have  been  revealed  and 
tried? 

Lutheran. 


Athletics. 

Usually    college   opens    the   Rugby   season  with  much  misgiving. 
Nothing  of  this  was  apparent  however    on    Saturday,    October    4th. 
With    the    old    players    on    hand,  fine  new  material  to  pick  a  team 
from,  and  the  players  licked    into  shape    by  steady  practise,  that  the 
initial  game  with   the    Britannias  resulted  as  it  did  in  a  score  of  13 
to  1,  caused  little  surprise  though  more  confidence  perhaps  in  Varsity 
prospects  than  is  safe.     The  Brits,  could    hardly    hope   to  down  the 
champions    in  their  own    stronghold    though    the    return     match    in 
Montreal     may  tell  a   different    story.     The    play    on    Saturday    was 
clean  and  fast,  the  backs  ot  both  teams    catching    and    puntiug  un- 
erringly and  the  fleet  college  wings  adding  the  spice  of  an  occasional 
brilliant    dash.     The    college    scrimmagers    may    be  blamed  for  not 
landing  more    on  the  ball,  but  apparently  this    was  not  a  drawback 
as  the  play  remained  more  open.    With  the  exception    of   Cox    and 
Harrington,  the  college  forwards    were    fearfully   slow    in  getting   on 
side.     Altogether  too  much  time  was  consumed  in  lining  up  for  'free 
kicks"  ''throw  ins"  and    "kick    outs,"     Varsity's     back  division  seems 
strong,    not   being  in  fact  hard  pressed  at  any  period  of  the  match 
The  following  were  the  players  ; — 

Britannias  — Backs,  McClure,  Barclay,  McKenzie,  Marshall, 
(iordon  ;  Forwards,  Monk,  Byrne,  McAllen,  Lightburn,  Horsefall, 
Johnson,  Strachan,  Anderson,  Christmas  and  Cowan  (Capt.) 

College — Backs,  O'Brien,  Beaulieu,  Callaghan,  dleeson,  Dooner, 
Forwards,  Killeen,  Harrington,  Cox  (  Capt  ),  Kennedy,  Devlin, 
Filiatreault,  Filion,  Corbett,  Austin,  Lafleur. 

Referee — Jack  Savage. 

Umpire — N.  Lash,  both  of  Montreal, 

On  Wednesday,  September  17th  a  general  meeting  of  the 
( ).  V.  A.  A.  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  electing  officers  to  vacancies 
in  the  executive  caused  by  the  resignations  of  President  McCormic 
1st.     Vice-President,     Keely,     and,    Recording  Secretary,   Harrington. 
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After  the  usual  business  was  disposed  of,  the  resignations  ac- 
cepted, the  elections  were  taken  with  the  following  results  : — 
President,  J.  J.  Cox;  ist.  Vice-President,  H.  J.  McDonald;  Record- 
ing Secretary,  R.  A.  Carey.  The  newly  elected  President  on  taking 
the  chair,  outlined  in  a  forcible  speech,  the  work  Varsity  had  to  do 
in  order  that  the  championship  might  remain  in  the  present  favorabe 
retreat.  A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  rendered  the  retiring  officers 
the  genial  president  with  stantorian  voice  sounded  the  keynote  to  a 
lusty  V-A-R  with  which  the  meeting  came  to  a  close. 

The  executive  as  now  constituded  is  as  follows; — 

President,  J.  J.  Cox;  Vice  Presidents,  H.  J.  McDonald,  W- 
Dooner;  Treasurer,  R.  Halligan;  Corresponding  Secretary,  J.  O.  Dowd; 
Recording  Secretary,  R.  A.  Carey;  Councillors,  R.  Fileatrault,  W. 
Callaghan;  Director,  Rev.  W.  Kerwin,  O.M.I. 

The  executive  at  its  first  meeting  appointed  Mr.  R.  Halligan, 
manager  of  the  senior  fifteen  while  Mr.  H.  J.  McDonald  was  charged 
with  the  junioj.  The  valuable  services  of  Mr.  Thos.  Clancy  have 
been  secured  as  coach;  under  his  trained  eye  the  candidates  are  round- 
ing with  every  practice  into  shape. 

The  following  is  the  schedule  of  games  to  be  played  in  the  Quebec 
Rugby  Union. 


Oct, 

4th 

Britannia     at 

Ottawa  College 

Brockviile    at 

Montreal 

Oct. 

nth 

Montreal     at 

Britannia 

Ottawa  College 

at     Brockviile 

Oct. 

18th 

Brockviile     at 

Britannia 

Montreal     at 

Ottawa  College 

Oct.     25th         Ottawa  College     at     Britannia 
Montreal     at     Brockviile 

Nov       ist         Ottawa  College     at     Montreal 
Britannia     at     Brockviile 

Nov       8th  Britannia     at     Montreal 

Brockviile     at     Ottawa 

By  request  we  affix   to    the  above  the    schedule  of  games    to  be 
played  in  the  Ontario  Rugby  Union. 

Oct.  4  Argonauts  at   Hamilton;    Ottawa  a  bye 

Oct.  1  1  Hamilton  at  Ottawa  ;       Argonauts  a  bye 

Oct.  18  Ottawa  at   Argonauts;  Hamilton  a  bye 

Oct.  25  Argonauts  at  Ottawa;         Hamilton  a  bye 

Nov  1  Hamilton  at  Argonauts;  Ottawa  a  bye 

Nov  8  Ottawa  at   Hamilton;    Argonauts  a  bye 
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Written  for  the  Ottawa  University  Review. 

The  Hymn  of  the  Stars  of  Morning. 

By  Revl»  James  B.  Dollard, 

{Sliav-na-mon.) 

GOD  made  the  Earth  in  its  beauty— the  land  and  the  limitless  seas 
The  arching  domes  of  Heaven  with  their  infinite  mysteries 

He  guideth  the  ponderous  worlds  that  wheel  thro'  boundless  space 
The  blazing  suns  that  light  them  He  holdeth  to  their  place 
With  sword  of  the  sudden  lightning  He  cleaves  the  ether  through 
The  rork-ribbed  hills  with  thunder,  He  thrills  and  thrills  anew 

When  bellowing  seas  in  anger  buffet  the  wreck  strewn  shore 
His  war-steeds  are  the  billows  that  prance  His  hosts  before 
When  gentler  tones  His  greatness  Earth's  kinder  moods   proclaim 
Green  field  and  soft  voiced  streamlet  speak  praise  unto   His  Name 
The  incense  of    the  flowers,  the  zephyr  amid  the  leaves 
The  shimmer  of  golden  corn  aripe  for  the  harvest  sheaves 
Spake  the  Lord  unto  David,   His  chosen  singer  of  old 
"See  the  works  of  my  power — the  Earth  and  the  Heaven  unrolled" 

Lo,  the  wonders  about  thee,  the  stars  that  flash  on  high 
The  and  the  moon,  my  beacons  to  light  the  embracing  sky 
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Sing  for  my  praise  and  homage  a  canticle  to  these 

A  hymn  of  the  beauty  of  Earth  and  the  thunder  of  the  seas 

A  chant   of  the  firm-based  hills  that  sentinel  stand  for  aye 
Of  the  sun-blessed  fields  and  flowers  that  bask  in  smiling  day 

Sing  of  the  soul  of  man  in  sombre  or  joyful  mood 

The  Lord,  not  man  is  Judge,  if  the  singer's  work  be  good'' 

And  ever  the  poet  adoring  chants  of  the  gifts  of  God 

(The  mountains  quake  to  His  whisper — the  Spheres  obey  His  nod) 

Bounty  and  love  and  goodness  in  stream  and  field  and  flower 

His  wrath  in  the   rushing  storm,  in  the  pathless  seas  His  power 

God's  kingdom  in  His  Creatures — God's  reign  in  the  soul  of  man 

The.  Hymn  of  the  Stars  of  Morning  out-poured  when  the  world 

[began. 


A  Non-Catholic  Tribute. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  in  his  "Consolations  in  Travel,"  after  describ- 
ing an  interview  at  Fontainebleau  with  Pius  VII  who  had  blessed  a 
rosary  brought  by  his  visitor  from  the  Holy    Land,  writes"  : 

"It  was  eighteen  months  after  this  interview  that  I  went  out  with 
almost  the  whole  population  of  Rome  to  receive  and  welcome  the 
triumphal  entry  of  this  illustrious  Father  of  the  Church  into  his  capital. 
He  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  most  distinguished  artists,  head- 
ed by  Canova,  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
was  received.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  shouts  of  triumph  and 
rapture  sent  up  to  heaven  by  every  voice.  And  when  he  gave  his 
benediction  to  the  people,  there  was  a  universal  prostration, — a  sobbing 
and  marks  of  emotions  of  joy,  like  the  bursting  of  the  heart.  I  heard 
everywhere  around  me  cries  of  "Holy  Father, — the  most  Holy  Father  ! 
His  restoration  is  the  work  ot  God  !"  I  saw  tears  streaming  from  the 
eyes  of  almost  all  the  women  around  me, — many  of  them  were  sobbing 
hysterically  and  old  men  were  weeping  as  if  they  had  been  children. 
I  pressed  my  rosary  to  my  breast  on  this  occasion,  and  repeatedly 
touched  with  my  lips  that  part  of  it  which  had  received  the  kiss  of  the 
most  venerated  Pontiff.  I  preserve  it  with  a  kind  of  hallowed  senti- 
ment, as  the  memorial  of  a  man  whose  sanctity,  firmness,  meekness  and 
benevolence  are  an   honor  to  his  church  and  to  human  nature." 


D<?bat<?. 


RESOLVED  THAT  STRIKES  ARE  JUSTIFIABLE, 


HE  following  two  papers  were  deliverd  at  a  public 
prize  debate  held  in  May  16th  1902.  The  arguments 
presented  at  the  time  attracted  more  than  usual  atten- 
tion but  now  after  the  ordeal  to  which  we  have  been 
subjected  by  the  coal  strikers  of  Pennsylvania,  these 
arguments  in  favor  and  against  strikes  seem  to  be  of 
more  than  ordinary  value.  We  regret  that  space  will 
not  permit  us  to  give  more  that  two  of  the  address  de- 
livered. 

THE    AFFIRMATIVE. 

Mr.  Chairman — The  question  under  discussion,  the  Justice  of 
Strikes,  is,  at  the  present  time  of  paramount  interest  to  all  countries  and 
to  all  classes.  Claiming  attention  for  centuries  back,  the  strike  grie- 
vance now  overshadows  all  other  movements;  the  general  welfare  is 
so  imperilled  that  the  public  at  last  realizes  that  the  solution  of  this 
problem  can  no  longer  be  safely  adjourned. 

The  spectacle  of  147,000  miners  ceasing  work  in  order  to  obtain  a 
higher  wage  for  the  labour  they  perform,  their  stubborn  fight  against 
corporations  seemingly  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law,  and  the  terror, 
famine,  and  even  blood-shed  this  demand  has  caused  assuredly  stamp 
it  the  most  pertinent  problem  of  the  century. 

When  we  glance  at  the  records  of  past  strikes  and  behold  the  de- 
vastation that  has  accompanied  and  followed  many  of  them,  when  we 
see  the  riots,  the  disturbances,  the  acts  of  violence  and  even  attempts 
on  public  life  our  sympa.hy  vanishes;  when  the  sacred  precincts  of 
one's  home  have  been  desecrated  by  the  mob  and  rifraffof  that  locality 
in  which  a  strike  may  be  in  progress,  righteous  indignation  is  aroused, 
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and  recourse  to  the  law  seems  a  fitting  measure.  Consequently,  the 
uninterested  observer  rashly  condemns  strikes  because  of  their  effects, 
while  not  considering  the  principle  involved. 

The  affirmative,  I  may  say,  does  not  deny  that  evils  have  and  do 
attend  most  strikes;  I  will  go  further  and  declare,  that,  judging  from  the 
exterior  surface  they  are  bad  in  themselves,  Upon  what  then  do  we 
maintain  our  position  as  firm  belivers  in  the  justice  of  strikes?  Upon 
what  points  or  particular  point  does  this  question  hinge,  this  question 
whose  import  is  so  vital  that  whole  nations,  yes,  the  entire  world,  must 
needs  devote  the  greatest  attention  to  it  ?  These  and  other  queries  I 
shall  presently  answer,  but,  let  us,  meanwhile,  examine  the  nature  of  a 
strike  and  note  its  leaning  on  Capital  and  labour.  A  strike  consists  in 
a  simultaneous  cessation  from  work  by  one  class  of  operatives  at  least, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  better  bargain  with  the  master  in  respect  of 
wages.  It  must,  consequently,  be  combined  in  its  purpose  and  unified 
in  action.  You  will  note  the  term  better  bargain,  and,  to  my  mind, 
herein  lies  the  significance  of  the  definition,  for  dissatisfaction  must  be 
present  where  a  more  beneficial  change  is  sought  or  desired;  a  strike, 
therefore,  is  the  combining  of  the  working-men  tor  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  fitting  wage  for  the  labour  they  perform. 
It  is  the  indispensable  weapon  of  modern  society,  the  only 
means  whereby  operatives  can  make  capitalists  realize  that  it  will  be 
more  profitable  for  them  to  let  workmen  participate  in  the  increasing 
production  rather  than  attempt  to  exclude  them  from  it.  There  would 
then  seem  a  dispute,  and  dispute  there  is,  concerning  the  mutual  re- 
lations of  the  worker  with  his  master. 

It  will  be,  and  is  argued,  that  the  laborer  has  no  moral 
right  to  unite,  and,  at  the  moment  when  the  product  is 
very  much  in  demand  suddenly  withdraw  the  utility  of  his  labour  from 
the  market.  But  there  is  no  more  reason  in  equity  and  public  policy 
for  prohibiting  laborers  from  quitting  work  in  a  body,  or  for  refusing  to 
work  when  the  wage  is  too  low  or  for  particularly  objectionable  people, 
there  is  no  more  reason  in  this,  I  say,  than  there  is  for  preventing 
capitalists  from  closing  down  their  factories  when  they  regard  it  to  their 
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advantage  so  to  do.  We  look  upon  the  forestallers  of  wheat,  grain  and 
the  other  provisions  contemptuously,  sometimes  enviously  ;  why.then 
cannot  the  strikers,  who,  to  obtain  the  adjustment  of  their  wrongs  and 
the  requirements  of  their  needs,  demand  an  advance  in  the  price  of 
their  labour  ?     Why  cannot  they  become  like  monoplists? 

The  objections  generally  hurled  at  strikers  are,  that  production 
ceases,  profits  vanish,  loss  of  interest  and  insurance,  alienation  of  trade, 
rioting,  carousing,  wanton  disturbances,  endangering  of  public  and 
private  propeny,  in  many  cases  the  filthy  and  untenantable  condition  of 
the  strikers,  even  starvation.  All  these  are  objections  and  objections 
01  a  most  serious  nature.  We  do  not  gainsay  them;  but  they  are  acci- 
dents, not  wholly  unlooked  for  we  admit,  yet  far  from  the  real  object  of 
a  strike .  The  concerted  action  of  a  capital  against  strikes  is  therefore 
connived  at,  while  the  extreme  letter  ot  the  law  is  invoked  and  its  inter 
pretation  in  many  instances  stretched  in  the  opposite  direction  against 
laborers;  and  capitalists  persist  in  opposing  them  aided  by  the  press 
and  sustained  by  the  courts.  The  object  in  view  when  a  strike  has 
been  declared  is  perfectly  legitimate, — that  of  combining  forces  in 
order  to  compel  an  increase,  or  prevent  a  reduction  of  wages.  And 
here  it  may  be  wise  to  say  a  word  concerning  men  uniting  themselves 
for  the  purpose  of  bettering  their  conditions,  to  vindicate  and  justify 
Trades  Unions. 

The  old  proverb,  'A  brother  that  is  helped  by  a  brother  is  like  a 
strong  city/  here  seems  applicable.  We  have  to  revert  no  further  than 
1825,  when  we  find  that  the  establishing  of  these  Unions  was  an 
offence  against  the  low.  In  the  last  half  century  only  have  they 
become  recognized  industrially  as  well  as  legally.  And  rightly  so. 
This  combining  ot  men  falls  nothing  short  of  a  natural  right,  and  the 
State  is  bound  to  protect  natural  rights — not  to  destroy  them.  The 
condition  of  affairs  has  become  such  under  unscrupulous,  tyrannical, 
and  selfish  employers  that  the  State  must  ot  necessity  recognize  the 
fact  that  these  Unions  should  exist. 

The  negative  side  of  the  question  presents  statements  giving  data 
of  unsuccessful  strikes  and  citing  cases  where, in  those  successful,the  end 
obtained  was  attended  by  greater  evil  than  was  the  former  condition  of 
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things.     Because  with  many  strikes  have  been  associated  the  worst  of 
crime  and  misdemeanor  they  judge  them  to  be  intrinsically  bad.     From 
many  particulars  of  their  evil  effects   they   conclude,  illogically,   that 
strikes  must  be  wrong.     That  the  great  strikes  of  fhe  world   were  re- 
sponsible for  much  crime,  the  destruction  of  property  and  even  loss  of 
life  we  won'c  deny;  that  the  individuals  who  perpetrated  these  outrages 
acted  unwisely  we  as  readily  affirm.     But,  are  the  principles  for  which 
they   were  fighting  to  be  so  lightly  surmounted?    In  no  instance — I 
challenge  the  negative  to  cite  one — has  a  strike    occured  in  which    the 
fundamental  reason   for  such  a  measure  had  not  been  that  of  bettering 
the  condition  of  the    working-man.     By    this  I  do   not  mean    that  for 
every  petty  grievance,  real  or  fancied,  a  cessation  of  labour  would  con- 
stitute an  action  in  keeping  with  right  wisdom.     To  my  mind,  the  man 
who  labours  should  receive  that  remuneration  which  shall  keep  him  free 
from  want,  in  comparatively  frugal  comfort,  and   provide  some    means 
for  a  little  diversion.     That  is,    he  must   obtain  a   just   compensation 
for  the  work  he  performs,  which    compensation  must  be    sufficient  to 
provide  the  ordinary  necessities  with  a  small  balance  for   the  comforts 
of  life.     With  these  denied  him  the  working-man  is   justified,  even  in 
the  extremity  of  denying  his  children  food,  in  joining  and  going  out  on 
strike;  for,  does  it  not  logically  follow  that  man  may  suffer  a  temporary 
loss  to  obtain  a  permanent  good  ? 

The  three  conditions  and  the  only  ones  that  would  make 
a  strike  unjustifiable,  are,  first,  when  they  violate  the  right  of 
property  ;  secondly  when  by  intimidation,  operatives  prevent 
those  from  working  who  desire  so  to  do  j  and  lastly  when  there  is  no 
possibility  of  success.  With  these  three  conditions  present,  a  strike 
would  be  in  keeping  neither  with  justice  nor  charity.  Regarding  the 
first  I  might  say,  that  when,  during  a  strike,  the  right  of  property  has 
been  violated,  it  is  the  result  of  ungovernable  individuals  and  not  in 
accordance  with  the  end  desired  ;  and  this  purpose,  the  betterment  of 
the  workers  in  regard  to  wages,  is  a  real  aim  of  a  strike.  Consequent- 
ly when  private  right  has  been  infringed  it  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  object  of  the  strike;  it  is    accidental  to  it  and    nothing  more. 
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In  respect   to  the  second  condition,   intimidation,  I  can  say   that  in  a 
well  ordered   strike    there   is   absolutely   none   of    this.     That   it  is  a 
violation  of  a  fundamental  principle  of  public  right  to   prevent    a    man 
from   working   we   admit.     That   a    command   with   intimidation  is   a 
misdemeanor  or  a  crime    we  as    readily  concede.     But    we   maintain 
that  coercion  is  to  day  unnecessary — the  negative  have    yet   to   make 
us  see  it  so — because  Trades  Unions,  recognized  legally,  do  away  with 
imtimidation  ;  consequently,  where  perfect  harmony  exists   among  the 
strikers  we  see  no  reason  for  flouting  this  objection.     The    third    con- 
dition in  which  a    strike    would    be    unjustifiable — where    there   is  no 
probability  of  success,  I  need  scarcely  mention.     The  idea    of  a  strike 
without  some  assurance  of  triumph,  however  slight,    would  be    absurd. 
Self-willed  and  obstinate  as  man  might  be  he   would  naturally  shirk  an 
undertaking  where  victory  must  be  denied    him.     So  with    strikes.     If 
there  is  one  attainment  hoped  for,  prayed  for,  it  is   success  and    conse- 
quently this  objection  may  be  logically  passed  over.     Summing  up  then, 
we  find,  that  where  the  right  of  property  has  not  been   violated,   where 
there  has  been  no  force  used  in  persuading  others  to   join    the  strikers, 
where  there  is  a  firm  belief  that  some  measure   of  success    will   crown 
the  efforts  of  those  "going-out,"  a  cessation  from  labour  is  morally  justi- 
fiable. 

That  I  have  not  gone  into  detail  concerning  past  strikes  and  those 
present;  that  I  have  refrained  from  telling  you  of  the  sin,  the  misery,  the 
crime,  the  disorder,  and,  generally,  the  demoralized  condition  of  strik- 
ing communities,  was  intentional  on  my  part.  These  I  consider  wholly 
outside  of  and  superfluous  to  the  nature  of  this  debate.  That  I  have 
not  deduced  arguments  sufficient  to  substantiate  the  affirmative,  or  that 
I  have  not  been  clear  in  those  put  forth  is  due  to  my  inability  and  not 
to  any  weakness  on  our  side  of  the  question.  The  condition  of  the 
wage  earner  to-day  is  such  that  strikes  must  occur  ;  so  long  as  this 
present  system  of  slave-driving  exists,  for,  slavery  is  just  as  prevalent  in 
our  large  factories  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  Southern  States  previous  to 
1863,  so  long  as  this  condition  exists,  I  say,  strikes  are  bound  to  happen. 
Capitalists  are  seeking  to  get  the  most  possible  and  in  return  give  very 
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little.  But  the  employer's  duty  to  his  employees  is  a  binding  obligation. 
To  satisfy  'greed  for  gold'  at  the  costly  price  of  violating  all  those 
principles  which  man  owes  his  fellow  man  and  to  society,  is  a  wrong  that 
will,  in  time,  bring  its  own  revenge.  The  individual,  therefore,  who 
abets  and  allies  himself  against  the  worker,  the  capitalist  whose  purpose 
it  is  to  sacrifice  the  public  good  to  gain  his  own  ends  commits  a  public 
crime,  and  such  a  movement  as  a  strike  is  nothing  more  than  organized 
labour  aganist  selfishness,against  tyranny  and  against  immorality.  Let  it 
betaken  for  granted  then,  that  work-man  and  employer  should  as  a  rule, 
and  in  particular,  agree  freely  as  to  wages;  nevertheless,  there  underlies 
a  dictate  of  nature  more  imperious  and  more  ancient  than  any  bargain 
between  man  and  man,  namely,  that  the  remuneration  must  be  suffici- 
ent to  support  the  wage-earner  in  reasonable  and  frugal  comfort. 
With  this  comfort  assured  strikes  are  unnecessary;  without,  they  are 
perfectly  justifiable. 

In  conclusion  I  can  only  ask  a  word  for  the  working  man  ;  his 
weight,  when  placed  in  the  balance  against  combined  capital,  is  scarce- 
ly perceptable  ;  his  children  barely  subsisting,  he  can  but  make  a  feeble 
effort  for  better  conditions.  That  effort  is  derided  by  the  public, 
scoffed  at  or  ignored  by  the  piess,  and  often  condemned  by  the 
courts.  This  is  unjust,  uncharitable.  Do  not  take  this  privilege  of 
striking  from  him.  It  is  his  by  every  right  as  regards  man  and  his 
common  well-being ;  it  is,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  it,  his  right  in  the 
eyes  of  his  Creator. 

C.  P.  McCORMAC,  '03. 

THE    NEGATIVE. 

Mr.  Chairman  —  You  have  heard,  many  arguments  for  and 
against  the  justice  of  strikes;  you  have  heard  the  strike  defined  and 
have  been  told  its  relation  to  social  economics;  you  have  been 
told  that  strikes,  though  often  carried  to  extremes  and  regrettable  ex- 
cesses, are  a  necessary  and  just  arm  of  defence  in  the  hand  of  the 
oppressed  workman  against  his  merciless  employer.  Our  worthy 
opponents  have  attempted  to  prove  to  you  that  with  the  world's  present 
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developments  and  enlightenment,  there  is  no  other  known  means  of 
keeping  a  check  upon  the  atrocities  of  capital  than  the  strike,  with 
of  course  all  its  accompaniments;  and  they  conclude,  that  since  strikes 
are,  according  to  their  own  version,  absolutely  necessary,  and,  as 
'necessity  has  no  law,'  therefore  strikes  are  justifiable.  But  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  show  that  strikes,  such  as  occur  in  the  present  times, — for  it 
is  of  these  we  must  speak  —  are  ^by  no  means  necessary,  and,  neither 
upon  principle  nor  from  a  standpoint  of  utility  are  they  justifiable. 

What  is  the  principle  underlying  strikes?  A  body  of  workmen, — 
it  may  be  part  or  the  whole  of  a  mill  or  factory,  or  it  may  be  a  labor 
union  or  collection  of  labor  unions, — decides  that  the  existing  relation 
between  its  members  and  the  employers  is  not  satisfactory.  They  re- 
quest some  change,  which  may  or  may  not  be  granted;  if  it  is  not,  the 
demand  is  next  in  order,  and  after  the  ultimatum  has  been  given,  and 
if  the  concession  is  not  forth-coming, —  a  strike  is  declared.  This 
means  that  a  body  jf  free  men,  preaching  the  glories  of  liberty  and 
independence  and  the  tyranny  and  injustice  of  coercion,  have  banded 
themselves  together  and  taken  agressive  means  to  force  one,  or  a 
number,  of  their  fellow-men  to  act  in  opposition  to  their  own  judge- 
ment, to  deprive  them  of  that  same  liberty  which  they  themselves  have 
untiringly  proclaimed  to  be  a  man's  immortal  birthright.  Is  there  then, 
any  justice  in  taking  it  away  from  any  man  by  the  force  of  a  rebellious 
strike  ? 

But  further, — there  exists  between  the  employer  and  the  employed, 
a  contract,  binding  upon  both  parties  in  honor  and  in  justice.  In  it 
are  the  stipulations  regarding  waees,  hours  and  the  other  concessions 
or  limitations  which  are  to  govern  the  contracting  parties  for  the  coming 
year.  Now  if  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  under  their  agreement,  some 
change  is  demanded  by  the  employees,  and  the  man  or  company 
employing  them  is  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  concede  and  they  en- 
deavor to  force  him  by  means  of  a  strike, — what  becomes  of  the  con- 
tract? Do  not  the  workmen  entirely  disregard  it? — and  act  in  direct 
opposition  to  their  agreement?  They  promised  to  perform  a  certain 
work  for  a  certain  price  and  in  a  certain  time;  they  have  not  done  this; 
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they  have  broken  their  words;  they  have  brought  dishonor  upon  them- 
selves; they  may  have  seriously  injured  their  employer,  by  rendering 
him  unable  to  fulfil  his  contracts  with  others  to  supply  the  goods  the 
strikers  agreed  to  produce  for  him;  they  are  themselves  in  wilful  idle- 
ness, and  the  families  of  great  numbers  of  them  are  in  sore  distress. 
And  is  this  justice?  Is  this  the  justification  our  opponents  have  en- 
deavored to  uphold?  If  there  be  justice  in  all  other  features  of  the 
strike,  surely  there  is  no  justice  on  the  side  of  the  man  or  the  body  of 
men,  who,  openly  and  often  with  little  or  no  good  cause,  trample  under 
foot  their  manliness  and  honor  by  the   breach  of  a  lawful  agreement. 

To  show  that  a  strike  is  unjust,  viewed  from  its  practical  and  sub- 
stantial aspect,  I  shall  take  as  a  fair  illustration,  the  great  steel  strike 
of '92,  popularly  known  as  the  'Homestead  Strike.'  It  was  made  by  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  of  United  States, 
by  order  of  its  president,  Mr.  Shaffer,  against  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  which  had  existed  for  twenty-six  years  under  the  personal 
management  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  without  a  single  example  of  a  strike  or 
lockout.  But  now  the  leaders  of  this  association  decided  there  should 
be  a  strike,  and  the  workmen,  whether  they  saw  a  cause  or  not,  were 
obliged  to  break  their  agreements  with  their  employers  and  quit  work. 
It  was  neither  a  strike  for  higher  wages  nor  for  shorter  hours,  but  ap- 
parently one  foi  business  control,  and  moreover  it  was  aimed  directly 
at  a  right  which  was  most  naturally  the  lawful  property  of  the  employer, 
viz. — the  privilege  of  employing  either  union  or  non-union  labor,  as 
best  suited  his  interests. 

To  accomplish  their  unjust  end  the  strike  was  continued  through- 
out the  various  steel  works  for  nearly  five  months,  but  the  result  was 
not  as  anticipated.  Mr.  Carnegie  gave  his  men  every  opportunity  to 
reconsider  their  act  and  return  to  work,  but  their  leaders  would  not 
consent.  He  then  filled  their  places  with  non-union  men  and  the 
works  were  re-opened.  This  was  followed  by  war  and  bloodshed  and 
the  infuriated  strikers  were  only  subdued  to  peace  by  recourse  to 
6000  of  the  militia.  The  disgraceful  and  uncivilized  acts  which  took 
place  during  the  period  of  actual    strike  I  need  not  rehearse,  but  let  it 
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suffice  to  say  that  the  strike  failed.  Over  twenty  weeks  of  idleness  had 
been  registered  against  them  forever  and  though  many  were  returned  to 
their  old  jobs,  how  much  of  the  future  would  it  require  to  repair  the 
loss?  And  who  was  to  answer  for  the  starvation  and  misery  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  families  of  so  many  of  them,  and  who  for  the  deaths  that 
should  not  have  occurred  ?  And  when  we  remember  that  in  this, 
as  in  the  average  strike,  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  were  strongly 
opposed  to  the  act,  but  were  forced  uuder  penalty  ot  expulsion  from 
the  Union,  which  really  meant  a  sort  of  banishment,  to  obey  the  general 
order  for  revolt;  when  we  remember  that  most  strikes  are  ordered  by  a 
minority  of  the  members  and  often  indeed  upon  the  sole  authority  of 
the  great  leaders  who  have  no  occupation  at  all,  and  are  always  seeking 
their  own  personal  aggrandizement,  shall  we  not  hesitate  in  granting 
the  justification  of  the  strike  ? 

My  worthy  opponents  have  told  you  strikes  are  justifiable,  and  by 
reasoning  much  with  ideals  rather  than  realities,  have  perhaps  led  you 
to  wrong  impressions  on  the  matter; — but  let  us  examine  things  as 
they  are.  The  strike  itself  is  a  corner;  the  strikers  are  monopolists, 
they  withdraw  the  product  of  their  labor  from  the  market,  and  usually 
at  a  time  when  it  is  specially  in  demand.  Just  as  a  monopolist  with- 
draws such  essential  commodities  as  wheat  or  provisions,  so  the  striker 
withdraws  what  is  equally  important, — labor.  You  may  say  a  producer 
or  manufacturer  has  a  perfect  right  to  refrain  from  handling  his  products 
or  manufactures  if  he  finds  he  is  losing,  or  if  he  takes  any  other  fancy, — 
yes,  but  on  one  condition,  he  must  first  fulfil  his  contracts.  If  he  has 
contracted  to  supply  articles  of  a  certain  quality  at  a  certain  price  and 
at  a  given  date,  he  must  supply  them,  or  be  liable  for  damages.  In 
the  same  way  the  workman  who  has  engaged  to  furnish  certain  services 
or  certain  fixed  products  during  a  given  period,  must  first  fulfil  his  en- 
gagements. If  not,  like  any  other  person,  he  can  be  sued  for  damages. 
But,  at  the  expiration  of  his  contract,  if  he  does  not  wish  it  renewed, 
he  does  not  go  on  strike  but,  simply  severs  connections  and  is  again  free 
as  he  was  before  he  engaged.  Now  if  such  mothods  can  be  applied  to  all 
business  relationship,  and  I  hold  they  can,  where  is  the  justification  for 
strikes? 
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They  have  held  that  strikes  are  necessary,  and  as  such,  are  justi- 
fiable. But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  shall  tell  you  why  they  are  not 
necessary.  Every  man  has  the  right  to  offer  his  labor  for  sale  and 
every  purchaser  of  labor  has  an  equal  right  to  procure  it  if  the  price 
and  terms  are  satisfactory  to  both.  But  if  those  who  furnish  labor  think 
the  rate  offered  to  be  insufficient,  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  ask  for 
more  pay — just  as  the  corn-merchant  might  refuse  to  sell  if  he  con- 
sidered the  price  too  low.  The  purchaser  of  labor  should  decide 
whether  he  can  afford  to  give  the  remuneration  asked;  if  not,  he  must 
refuse.  This  ought  to  be  done  without  passion,  with  the  same  tran- 
quility that  offers  to  buy  and  sell  are  made  every  day  on  the  Trade 
and  Stock  Exchanges,  There  is  no  room  to  quarrel;  you  ask  a  price; 
I  think  you  ask  too  much;  I  wiil  give  only  such  a  price;  you  refuse;  let 
us  part  good  friends.  There  can  be  no  relacions  until  one  or  the  other 
will  make  different  proposals,  and  if  there  are  no  relations  there  can- 
not be  a  strike;  but,  if  an  agreement  be  made,  it  must  be  observed. 
This  is  in  accord  with  all  principles  of  private  rights. 

You  have  been  told  that  the  workmen  have  a  perfect  right  to  band 
themselves  together  in  the  form  of  a  labor  union  to  procure,  even  by 
force  if  necessary,  a  fair  wage — a  wage  sufficient  to  supply  at  least  the 
necessities  of  life, — and  a  length  of  day  compatible  with  reasonable 
justice.  I  willingly  concede  them  this,  but  providing  lawful  means  be 
employed.  Labor  unions  properly  organized  and  conducted  are  good 
and  very  necessary  to  protect  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  laborer. — 
but,  both  sides  have  rights.  For  instance,  could  we  consider  it  a  right 
of  the  employer,  to  order  what  kind  of  houses  his  men  should  live  in, 
or  how  their  family  affairs  should  be  conducted,  or  could  we  support 
him  in  forcing  his  employees  to  work  fifteen  hours  a  day  or  for  an  un- 
reasonably small  wage?  Decidedly  not.  Then  similarly,  how  could 
we  excuse  or  justify  the  workmen  in  the  form  of  the  labor  union,  for 
insisting  upon  taking  a  hand,  and  often  a  very  large  one,  in  the  direct 
business  management,  which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  owner?  And 
this  is  not  idle  talk  ;  this  is  exactly  what  has  been  taking  place  in  our 
strikes.  It  is  found,  that  in  the  history  of  strikes,  which  have  occurred 
almost  without  number,    most    of  the  important  ones  were  not    about 
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wages  or  hours  but  some  question  of  management,  such  as  a  discharge, 
maximum  of  work  allowed  to  a  hustling  workman,  number  of  ap- 
prentices, introduction  of  a  new  machine,  or  the  admission  of  a  man 
not  recognized  by  the  Union.  That  is  scores  of  thousands  have  been 
obliged  to  suffer  all  the  miseries  and  privations  of  the  great  strikes, 
and  the  employers  have  suffered  incalculable  losses,  only  because 
questions  of  tenure,  methods  or  control  were  not  always  adjusted  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  great  labor  leaders,  who  in  fact  had  little 
or  no  right  to  interfere  in  them. 

Take  the  great  steel  strike  of  last  July.  Here  the  demand  was 
'that  the  non-union  mills  should  be  cot_rcively  unionized'.  Now,  profes- 
sedly, coercion  is  the  very  thing  against  which  labor  organizations  have 
struggled  for  nearly  a  century,  and  it  is  most  ric;ht  they  should,  because 
the  principle  is  false  and  pernicious;  but  in  this  strike  it  was  very 
evident  that  the  contest  never  had  the  real  approval  of  even  a  consider 
able  portion  of  the  men  who  were  actually  leading  it.  The  great  mills 
at  Joliet,  Mich.,  and  those  at  Milwaukee  were  with  difficulty  practically 
forced  to  join  the  movement.  But  what  a  state  of  things  is  this? 
Here  we  have  a  double  coercion; — an  executive  committee  using 
coercion  as  a  means  of  forcing  non-union  men  to  forfeit  their  rightful 
liberty. 

And  how  do  strikes  stand  the  economic  test  ?  I  shall  speak  from 
the  authority  and  observation  of  J.  S.  Nicholson,  Prof,  of  Political 
Economy  at  the  Union  of  Edinburg,  Having  personally  visited  the 
scene  of  a  recent  collier  strike,  he  said  two  features  constantly  forced 
themselves  upon  him, — one,  the  great  numbers  of  policemen  and 
soldiers,  and  the  other,  men  going  around  with  various  kinds  of  money 
boxes.  The  military  were  keeping  order,  the  colliers  were  asking  sup- 
ort  for  the  strikers  and  both  seemed  sick  of  their  tasks  ;  and  no  wonder, 
for,using  proper  names,it  was  coercion  on  one  side  and  pauperism  on  the 
other.  Where  laws  are  maintained  by  military  force,  and  able-bodied 
men  apply  to  public  chanty  for  their  necessaries,  it  needs  no  showing 
that  something  is  wrong.  When  we  but  recall  such  examples  as  the 
Homestead  strike  in  which  several  bloody  fights  took  place  between  the 
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Pinkertons  and  the  strikers,  and  was  only  subdued  by  a  large  body  of 
troops  ;  or  the  Chicago  strike  of  the  Pullman  employees  in  '94.  which 
saw  twelve  deaths  and  nearly  six  hundred  arrests,  trains  blocked  in 
every  direction,  whole  lines  destroyed,  incendiary  fire?  the  order  of  the 
day  and  14,000  troops  and  police  engaged  to  preserve  life  and  property; 
when  we  but  consider  the  enormous  losses  to  the  workmen  and  the 
employers,  the  widespread  misery  and  privation  among  the  laborers' 
families,  much  of  which  can  never  be  repaired,  shall  we  not  unanimous- 
ly conclude  that  the  strike  of  this  nature  has  no  economic  character  ? 
During  a  strike,  no  means  are  neglected,  on  the  part  of  the  men,  to 
distress  the  capitalist,  but  which  side  suffers  more?  The  masters  lose 
in  profits  and  upkeep  of  capital  only,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  gain 
in  ridding  themselves  of  accumulated  stock  at  high  prices,  which  con- 
dition lasts  until  some  time  after  the  strike.  So  while  the  masters' 
chief  loss  is  in  profits,  which  in  fact  they  never  had,  the  workmen  suf- 
fer an  absolute  dead  loss.  Their  lost  time  can  never  be  returned,  and 
even  if  they  now  obtain  higher  pay,  it  takes  a  very  long  time  at  the  small 
increase  to  make  up  the  difference.  Besides,  the  few  extra  comforts 
the  higher  wages  will  purchase  are  not  for  a  moment  sufficient  compen- 
sation for  the  suffering  and  privation  while  they  were  in  idleness. 
From  an  economic  standpjint,  then,  the  strike  does  not  redeem  itself, 
even  so  far  as  the  striker  himself  is  concerned. 

In  all  things,  the  remedy  should   never  prove  worse  than  the  disease. 
For,  just  as  it  would  be  unlawful  to  decapitate  a  man  in    order  to  save 
his  life,  so  would  it  be  unjust  for  a  trade  or  labor  union  to  order  a  strike, 
when  the   result  would  be  proportionately  disastrous. 

The  affirmative  would  justify  the  strike  upon  the  ground  that  it  is 
the  only  sure  means  of  settling  the  differences  which  arise  between 
capital  and  labor.  This  I  dispute.  To  offer  arbitration  as  a  means  to 
peace  and  prosperous  relationship  between  them  seem  to  meet  with  re- 
jection. But  there  is  a  form  of  arbitration  which  is  giving  unlimited 
satistaction  at  the  present  time  both  in  England  and  America.  This 
is  the  Conference  Board  System,  which  provides  a  committee  of  con- 
ciliation consisting  of  members  from  both  sides,  men  who  fully  under- 
stand the  condition  and  needs  of  the  parties  they  represent,  and  not  as 
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is  usually  the  case  when  boards  of  arbitration  are  appointed. — men  who 
know  little  or  nothing  of  the  real  circumstances  or  principle  involved. 
In  England,  in  the  coal  and  cotton  trades,  the  process  of  arbitration  by 
the  Conciliatory  Boards  is  very  complete  and  satisfactory  ;  in  the  fre- 
quent and  regular  conferences,  accounts  are  examined,  costs  sheets  and 
records  of  sales  laid  bare,  and  representatives  of  labor  are  admitted,  in 
this  consultation,  to  all  the  secrets  of  capital  necessary  in  the  joint 
work  of  production  to  a  fair  bargain  on  wages.  In  the  United  States 
we  have  several  similiar  examples  which  stand  conspicuous  for  their 
success.  One  of  these  is  the  Masons  Builders'  Association  and  Brick- 
layers' Union  of  N.Y.  City.  The  Conference  Board  meets  once  a  week 
to  hear  grievances  and  settle  disputes  between  the  employer  and  the 
employed.  The  board  consists  of  ten  members,  elected  for  terms  of 
not  less  than  three  months.  It  was  adopted  in  '885  and  has  since 
given  the  best  results.  As  a  sample  of  their  work  I  shall  mention  one 
example.  In  1890,  eight  Bricklayers'  Unions  asked  an  8  hour  work- 
day instead  of  a  nine,  and  an  increase  in  wages  from  45c  to  50c  per 
hour.  After  a  few  meetings  of  the  Board  this  important  subject  was 
settled.  The  Unions  carried  the  point  of  an  8  hour  day,  but  gave  in 
regarding  the  pay.  Thus  a  victory  was  gained  without  resorting  to  a 
strike.  Now  to  briefly  sum  up:-  I  undertook  to  show  that  the  princi- 
ples underlying  strikes  are  unjust;  that  the  strikes  themselves  are  not 
essentially  necessary,  and,  moreover,  that  their  practical  utility  is  at 
variance  with  the  laws  of  social  economics.  If  I  have  succeeded,  it 
proves  they  are  not  justifiable.  I  have  first  shown  how  the  striker  is 
unjust  to  himself,  not  only  hy  breaking  faith  with  his  employer  in  the 
disregard  of  an  honest  agreement,  but  by  failing,  as  usually  happens, 
to  better  his  own  condition,  and  by  wasting  in  idleness  or  rebellion, 
time  that  he  had  no  right  to  waste. 

I  have  shown  how  he  is  unjust  to  his  fellow-man,  in  the  person  of 
the  employer  cr  non-unionist,  in  endeavoring  bv  coercion  to  deprive 
him  of  what  he  himself  would  defend  with  his  life,  his  liberty  and  right 
of  free  judgement.  I  have  also  shown  that  he  has  been  grossly  unjust 
to  his  family  and  the  families    of  others,  by   subjecting  them  to  severe 
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privations  and  often  indeed  to  abject  want  and  misery.  We  have  seen 
that  the  so-called  necessity  for  the  strike  has  originated  very  often  with 
the  tyrannical  and  selfish  labor-leader,  and  I  have  quoted  examples 
where  the  majority  of  the  strikers  were  acting  against  their  will  or  even 
without  knowing  why  they  were  on  strike  and  we  have  recalled  a  few  of 
the  disgraceful  calamities  with  which  the  strike  is  so  commonly  indenti- 
fied.  Moreover,  I  have  shown  that  there  is  no  room  for  a  strike  at  all, 
so  long  as  both  sides  respect  business  principles  and  live  up  to  their 
agreements,  but  if  they  do  not,  and  a  difficulty  arise,  I  have  shown  that 
the  strike  is  not  the  best,  nor  is  it  an  efficient  remedy.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  have  described  and  quoted  good  working  examples 
of  a  law  abiding,  efficient  and  justifiable  remedy  for  the  differences 
that  may  arise  between  capital  and  labor, — and  there  seems  nothing 
left  but  the  evident  conclusion, — strikes  are  not  justifiable, 

L.  M.  STALEY,  '04. 

OCTOBER. 

Out  in  the  haze  of  the  autumn  weather 

On  the  slopes  the  beechnuts  patter  and  fall, 
The  sweet  brown  nuts  that  the  children  gather 

While  the  woodland  voices  echo  and  call. 
The  squirrels  chatter,  the  late  bees  humming, 

The  rustle  of  leaves  to  the  rabbits'  fear, 
The  hollow  whir  of  the  partridge  drumming, 

The  cawing  of  crows  in  the  tree-tops  near, 
The  brown  hawk  sails  with  the  king-bird  after, 

The  beechnuts  fall,  and  the  children's  laughtei 
Is  mellow  and  sweet  as  in  days  of  old. 

— The  Farm  Journal 


A  Friend's  Revenge. 

(Continued) 
K.  R.    '03. 

►E  had  travelled  for  perhaps  three  hours  in  the  direction 
of  the  declining  sun,  when  a  dark  moving  speck  in  the 
far  distance  to  the  northwest,  attracted  the  attention  of 
our  captors.  The  foremost  of  them  rode  back  to  take 
counsel  of  his  fellows.  Danger  was  scented,  for  instantly  the  course 
of  the  party  was  changed.  We  rode  more  closely,  and  the  cattle  were 
urged  to  their  utmost  speed.  The  dark  speck  however,  grew  larger 
and  approached  steadily  nearer.  Soon  twenty  horsemen  became 
visible.  Then  came  the  loud  report  of  the  Winchester  and  the  shout 
of  the  combatants.  We  bent  low  in  our  saddles  to  avoid  the 
whistling  bullets.  The  Indians,  at  length  seeing  that  it  was  useless  to 
strive  against  superior  numbers,  deserted  their  quarry  and  galloped 
away,  leaving  two  of  their  number  dead  upon  the  prairie.  Our  res- 
cuers, who  were  a  party  of  cowboys,  on  the  lookout  for  this  very  pack 
of  Indian  marauders,  ceased  from  the  pursuit  when  they  found  that 
one  of  their  number  had  been  shot  down  by  the  the  retreating  savages. 

As  soon  as  Dalwit  and  myself  had  been  released  from  our  bonds, 
we  mingled  with  the  group  that  had  gathered  about  the  prostrate  form 
of  the  fallen  cowboy,  who  appeared  to  suffer  much  from  the  wound  he 
had  received.  We  could  not  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  face  though  we  could 
hear  his  words- 

'"Those  Sioux  have  done  for  me  at  last"  he  panted.  "I  feel  that 
I  cannot  last  lonsj.  I' would  die  without  regret,  were  it  not  for  leaving 
my  two  children." 

As  it  was  now  getting  quiet  dark,  a  tent  was  erected  close  by  and  the 
wounded  man  carried  into  it.  A  small  fire  was  also  kindled  from  the 
wood  of  a  few  prairie  shrnbs,  as  we  intended  to  pass  the  night  there* 
I  had  picked  a  small  crucifix,  on  the  spot  where  the  wounded  man  had 
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fallen;  and  when  everytning  had  been  put  in  order  for  the  night,  I  came 

to  examine  it  in  the  firelight  and,  if  possible,  find   out  the  owner.     On 

the  back  was  traced  the    inscription  :     A  Souvenir  of   our  friendship. 

W.  J. 

"Are  these  the  initials  of  your  fallen  comrade  ?  "  I  asked  one  of 
the  cowboys. 

"No,"  he  returned,  "they  cannot  be  his,  for  he  is  called  Cot- 
ton." 

The  name  sounded  like  an  echo  from  the  past,  recalling  the  events 
of  a  few  weeks  previous — a  voyage  to  the  hills  and  the  rescue  of  a  man 
from  death.  But  I  was  not  the  only  one  in  whose  mind  the  name  had 
started  a  train  of  recollections.  There  was  Dalwit  close  behind  us 
now,  gazing  at  us  intently  and  catching  each  word  uttered.  I  handed 
the  crucifix  to  him  and  again  the  sudden  change  in  his  manner  and  the 
twitching  of  his  features,  recalled  to  me  a  scene  in  a  sick  room  where  a 
stricken  man  was  tossing  nervously  on  his  bed. 

*T  must  see  this  Cotton  to-night  at  all  costs,"  Dalwit  said  to  me 
soon  after  when  *ve  were  alone.  "I  cannot  tell  you  the  reason  now, 
except  that  it  is  something  that  concerns  me  nearly;  but  J  shall  tell 
you  later." 

Soon  a  deep  silence  fell  upon  the  camp.  A  sharp  lookout  was 
kept  for  a  possible  return  of  the  savages;  but  no  one  slept.  All  awaited 
anxiously  news  from  the  tent  where  hovered  the  angel  of  death.  Ear- 
ly in  the  morning,  Dalwit  came  to  me. 

"He  is  gone,"  he  said,  with  a  melancholy  ring  in  his  voice.  ':The 
poor  fellow  suffered  much  but  oh  !  I  am  so  glad  to  have  been  there  to 
remove  one  pang  at  least  from  his  passing." 

Three  months  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Cotton.  I  was 
again  at  Glenfail;  and  although  I  met  Dalwit  frequently,  I  did  not  dare 
question  him  in  regard  to  his  connection  with  Cotton, or  of  the  result  of 
his  last  interview  with  the  dying  man.  I  had  too  much  respect  for 
Dalwit's  sorrow  to  break  in  upon  him  with  curious  questions.  He, 
however,  revealed  co  me  all  the  facts  of  the  case  without  any  solicitation 
on  my  part. 
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"It  is  no  small  penance  for  me,"  he  began,  "to  recount  the 
derails  of  my  connection  with  Cotton,  since  it  must  not  only  awaken 
afresh  in  my  mind  many  a  dormant  regret,  but  likewise  make  me 
appear  a  very  different  man  from  what  you  think  me.  How  my  pre- 
sence in  the  home  ot  my  friend,  brought  desolation  there,  rendering 
his  children  motherless  and  all  but  homeless — these  are  the  things  that 
it  pains  me  to  speak  about. 

"You  remember  the  initials  upon  the  crucifix  you  found.  Those 
are  mine,  for  my  real  name  is  not  Dalwit  but  Jennings  In  early  life, 
Cotton  and  I  were  fast  friends;  and  when  he  moved  out  west  with  his 
family,  to  seek  his  fortune  anew  in  new  lands,  I  gave  him  this  crucifix 
as  a  souvenir  of  our  friendship.  The  news  of  Cotton's  success— how 
h-:  had,  by  honest  industry,  procured  for  himself  a  fairly  excellent  ranche 
with  a  homestead  and  out  buildings,  aroused  in  my  mind  a  determina- 
t  m  ot  also  going  west.  I  accordingly  collected  all  the  money  I  had 
at  hand  and  sent  it  by  mail  to  Cotton,  with  instructions  to  have  it  in- 
vested in  prairie  lands.  I  started  west  myself  in  a  few  weeks,  carrying- 
with  me  my  remaining  wealth,  wrr'ch  amounted  to  one  thousand  dollars 
in  notes. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  home  of  Cotton,  I  received  a  hearty  reception 
from  the  happy  couple,  The  children,  too,  seemed  overjoyed  to  see 
ms.  However,  the  pleasure  I  first  felt  at  the  meeting,  was  somewhat 
dampened  when  Cotton  told  me  that  he  had  not  received  the  money  I 
had  sent  him  by  mail. 

"You  must  know,"  he  said,  "we  have  not  here  in  the  west  the 
efficient  mail  service  of  New  York  or  Washington.  If  your  letter  has 
not  been  delayed  by  other  mishap,  it  must  now  be  in  the  hands  of 
some  train-wrecker  or  brigand  of  the  Jessie  James  type." 

As  likely  as  this  conjecture  might  be,  I  little  relished  it,  and  I 
went  to  rest  that  night  with  a  heavy  heart.  But  try  as  I  might,  I  could 
not  sleep,  I  tossed  about  in  a  fever  of  vexation,  until  my  nerves 
became  completely  unstrung.  In  order  to  bring  back  the  quiet  to  my 
irritated  mind,  I  finally  left  my  bed-room  and  went  out  for  a  stroll  in 
the  cool  night  air.  I  make  my  way  toward  a  small  group  of  prairie 
maples  abouUa  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  Here  after  walking  vigorouriy 
for  some  time,  I  felt  my  calm  restored;  and  when  next  I  stretched 
myself  on  my  pallet,  I  slept  without  a  dream. 

( To  be  continued.) 


Madame  de  Maintenon  (1635-1719) 

ilNCE  1887,  students  of  history  have  gradually  begun  to 
acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  warning  uttered  over  a  century 
ago  by  Voltaire,  and    re-echoed  some  thirty    years   ago  by 

Lavallee  in  the  columns  of  the  Correspondatice,  to  the  effect,  that 
the  Madame  de  Maintenon  of  our  acquaintance  is  not  the  Madame 
de  Maintenon  of  history  ■  that  she  is  in  reality  the  product  ot  the  in- 
ventive dishonesty  of  La  Beaumelle.  No  romance  could  be  more  thril- 
ling than  the  familiar  story  of  her  life.  The  cell  of  a  prison,  the  gutter 
of  a  city,  the  kitchen  of  a  woman  of  fortune,  the  king's  favor,  the  king's 
hand — these  are  the  successive  steps  in  her  ascent  to  fortune.  Add 
thereto  a  reckless  use  of  her  acquired  power,  a  complete  absorption  of 
herself  into  the  political  transactions  and  religious  doings  of  the  French 
nation,  but  especially,  throw  in  a  generous  supply  of  intrigue,  ambition, 
double-dealing,  and  the  reader  will  have  the  essential  features  of  this 
romantic  story. 

The  publication  in  1887  by  M.  A.  Geffroy,  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy,  of  the  private  correspondence  of  Mme  de  Maintenon, 
thrust  upon  the  public  mind  the  conviction  that  they  had  been  misled 
concerning  this  French  lady.  To  the  candid  sincerity  of  M.  GefTroy  and 
the  well-vouched  authority  of  the  documents  he  showed  in  support  of  hia 
statements,  at  once  convinced  all  fairminded  critics,  that  La  Beaumelle's 
report  could  not  bear  the  test  ot  the  canons  of  rigid  historic  criticism. 
It  was  evident  that  his  known  hostility  to  the  subject  of  his  volumes 
had  blinded  him  to  her  real  merits, — and  what  is  totally  unpardon- 
able in  a  writer  of  history  of  any  kind — led  him,  in  order  to  bolster  up 
his  theory,  to  garble  and  otherwise  mutilate  the  text  of  her   letters. 

This  hypocrisy  in  La  Beaumelle  and  likewise  in  Saint  Simon  and 
La  Palatine,  aroused  the  indignation  of  all  upright  men,  and,  among 
others,  of  M.  Ferdinand  Brunetiere.  This  latter  gave  vant  to  his  feel- 
ings in  a  memorable  essay,  wherein  he  upbraided  with  biting  scorn  the 
vile  slanders  of  these  woJd-be  historians. 
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And  lately  the  Count  d'Haussonville  treading,  no  doubt,  in  the 
steps  of  M.  A.  Geffroy  and  Brunetiere,  has  given  to  the  world  under 
the  title  "Souvenirs  de  Madame  de  Maintenon"  what,  it  is  hoped,  will 
prove  the  death-blow  of  these  same  calumnies.  The  Count  d'Haus- 
sonville's  work  is  the  complement  of  that  of  M.  Geffroy,  being  made 
up  mainly  of  the  private  correspondence  of  Mile.  Aumale,  for  four- 
teen years  constant  companion  and  private  secretary  of  Mme.  de 
Maintenon.  With  the  facts  furnished  by  these  two  publications,  let  us 
endeavor  to  get  a  true  portrait  of  this  notorious  lady. 

In  politics,  it  scarcely  needs  stating,  men  habitually  associate 
great  and  startling  success  with  double  dealing  and  deceit.  Successful 
politicians  are  clever  wire-pullers.  Transporting  ourselves  then  in 
fancy,  to  the  clays  of  Lewis  XIV — an  era  frequent  with  political 
schemers — how  would  we  have  unraveled  the  mystery  that,  to  out- 
siders, wrapped  round  Francoise  d'Aubigne  and  her  fortune.  Would 
we  have  solved  the  problem  of  her  promotion  from  a  common  scullion 
to  be  wife  of  the  king,  hostile  court-factions  and  rivalries  notwithstand- 
ing, without  calling  in  the  unseen  agencies  of  cunning  and  craft?  The 
people  of  those  days  certainly  did  not  ;  and  herein  lay  the  plausibility 
ot  La-  Beaumelle's  story.  The  people  were  not  deceived  by  his 
fabrications ;  they  had  already  deceived  themselves  in  building 
Francois  d'Aubigne  in  symmetry  with  their  own  conception  of  her 
fortune. 

The  great  mistake  concerning  this  lady,  Brunetiere  pointed  out  in 
his  article,  is  that  she  has  been  pictured  far  more  extraordinary  than 
facts  will  warrant ;  her  virtues  have  been  exalted,  her  vices  exaggerated. 

Taking  her  own  account  of  her  life  before  her  accession  to  court 
favor  we  are  astonished  at  its  even  tenor  and  rural  simplicity.  Living 
by  turns  at  Mme.  d'Heudicourt's  and  at  Mme.  de  Montcheuvreuil, 
she  employed  herself  at  the  most  commonplace  tasks.  The  first  to  rise 
in  the  morning,  she  busied  herself  with  the  house,  swept,  dusted,  ran  on 
errands,  washed,  swaddled  the  babies  and  put  them  to  bed,  "as  worn 
out  at  the  end  of  the  day  and  as  slovenly  as  any  hired  girl."  Far  from 
me  the  ptetension  of  making  little  of  these  traits  of  character.     Will  any 
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sane  mind  dare  call  them  intrigue,  craft,  ambition  ?  Yet  such  are 
the  very  means  to  which  Francoise  d'Aubigne  owed  •  her  introduction 
to  court  life. 

It  happened  in  this  way.  Madame  de  Montespan,  then  reigning 
favorite  of  the  king,  wanted  some  one  to  nurse  her  children.  Not 
every  one  could  fill  this  position,  for  she  had,  or  imagined  she  had,  a 
reputation  to  bolster  up  and  maintain,  A  short  acquaintance  with 
Madame  de  Maintenon  sufficed  to  convince  Madame  de  Montespan 
that  here  was  a  personage  to  whose  discretion  she  could  safely  trust 
her  personal  reputation,  and  to  whose  gentleness  and  goodwill  she 
coald  fearlessly  confide  the  rearing  and  education  of  her  children. 
Without  further  ado,  our  heroine  was  ushered  into  the  royal  house- 
hold. 

The  winning  of  the  king's  love  was  equally  bereft  of  intrigue,  and 
here,  again,  Mme,  de  Montespan  was  the  real,  though  unconscious, 
agency.  Endowed  with  intelligence  and  mental  vigor,  but  spiteful  and 
shrewish,  this  concubine  had  long  bored  the  king.  Kings  are  of  the 
self-same  metal  as  other  men  and  hate  hen-pecking.  His  majesty  had 
a  fatherly  solicitude  for  his  adulterine  progeny,  and  this  sentiment  in- 
spired him  to  bestow  a  good  deal  of  his  idle  moments  in  their  company. 
Familiarity  with  Madame  de  Maintenon's  good  kindly  nature  bred  in 
the  king's  heart  a  strong  attachment  to  her,  that  rooted  itself  deeper 
and  deeper  from  contact  with  the  gusty,  stormy  moods  of  his  reigning 
paramour. 

This  article  must  not  be  interpreted  as  an  apology  of  the  life  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  or  as  aiming  at  setting  her  up  as  a  pattern  for 
imitation.  Much  there  is  in  her  life  that  forfeits  for  her  this  honor. 
There  is  no  room  to  doubt,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  scrupulously  virtuous 
person  would  not  have  undertaken  the  rearing  of  these  adulterine  child- 
ren Her  listening  to  the  disloyal  love-vows  of  the  king  is  a  real  blot  on 
her  memory.  Nor  is  she  excused  by  saying  that  those  were  carnal  days 
and,  consequently,  coarse  in  their  codes  of  honor.  The  only  explana- 
tion admissible,  that  she  is,  as  Brunetiere  asserted,  by  no  means  an 
extraordinary  character. 
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"She  was  in  fortune,  wrote  Brunetiere,  what  she  had  been  in  her 
days  of  mediocrity  :  extremely  watchful  over  herself,  and  more  than 
ever  'on  her  guard'  against  her  passions.  It  might  ever  have  been 
said  that  she  feared  to  dissipate  her  glorious  and  unforseen  dream,  by 
trying  to  secure  it.  No  vain  honors,  no  display  of  her  influence,  a 
modest  life,  an  apologetic  air,  and  intertwined  with  all,  even  in  the  glee 
of  her  triumph,  thoughts  of  sadness  and  of  death."  The  very  month 
following  her  marriage  she  wrote  to  her  brother  :  "I  do  not  know  how 
you  make  out  that  I  wrote  you  a  melancholic  letter.  I  have  no  reason 
to  be  cast  down  in  spirits  and  certainly  no  one  is  lesb  so."  She  adds 
this  mark-worthy  phrase:  i4I  spoke  to  you  about  death  because  I  think 
often  of  it  and  believe  I  can  do  no  better  than  prepare  for  it."  This 
gloominess  is  not  confined  to  her  days  of  favor.  Long  before  that 
period  we  find  notable  traces  of  it  in  her  '•  torrespondance."  "I  am 
weary  of  lite,"  she  wrote.  "  Would  that  I  could  make  you  see 
the  tediousness  that  haunts  the  great  and  the  trouble  they  have  to  fill 
up  their  days.  Do  you  not  see  that  I  am  dying  of  sadness  in  a  fortune 
utterly  beyond  my  most  sanguine  dreams  ?" 

These  traits  of  character  must    be  borne  in  mind  while  estimating 

her  political  idle.     In    her  correspondence  with  that  other  illustrious 

adventuress,    the    Princess   of  the    Nesins,    who    indeed  ruled   Spain 

Mme.de  Maintenon  strenuously  denies  taking  any  part  in  politics.  "You 

do  not  believe  me  then,  Madame,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  no  share 

in  public  affairs,  and  that  the  rulers  would  have  as  much  reluctance  for 

communicating  them  to  me,  as    I    have  aversion  for    hearing  them." 

That  this  language  was  inspired  by  policy  as   a  blind  to  set  at  naught 

the  prying  indiscretion  ot  her  correrpondent  is  the  impression  of  M. 

Geffroy.     Brunetiere,  while  admitting  that  there  is  exaggeration  in  the 

letter  quoted,  upholds  against  Geffroy  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth. 

And,    in    fact,  had    Mme.  de    Maintenon    been    immersed  in    public 

business,  she  woutd  net  have  had  leisure  for  gloom  and  sadness.     Mile. 

Aumale  corroborates  Brunetiere's  view  and   gives  as  reason  that  the 

king's  jealousy  of  interference  barred  her  from  the  political  sphere. 

It  would  be  preposterous  however,  to  affirm  that  this  legal  ostracism 
was  absolute.     The  king,  no  doubt,  out  of   courtesy   and  amiability, 
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gave  her  the  pleasure  of  initiating  unimportant  enterprises.  Her  views 
even  may  have,  in  certain  transactions,  controlled  the  voting  of  the 
state-ministers.  But  certainly  she  never  took  such  an  important  part 
as  to  shape  the  destinies  of  the  French  people,  or  to  be  responsible  for 
the  disasters  that  befell  them. 

Religious  affairs  were  more  consonant  to  her  tastes.  We  know 
that  to  her  influence  Fenelon  owed  the  See  of  Cambrai,  Noailles  the 
See  of  Paris.  Apart  from  these  nominations  there  is  no  trace  of  her 
influence.  She  lacked  the  qualities  indispensable  for  such  influence — 
force  of  chaiacter,  resoluteness  of  will,  fixity  of  purpose.  Witness  her 
adopting  quietism  at  the  example  of  Fenelon;  her  shifting  to  Jansenism 
at  the  instigation  of  Noailles;  her  forsaking  both  at  a  frown  of  the 
king.  No  child  could  have  been  more  attentive  to  the  voice  of  its 
parents  than  she  to  the  voice  of  her  parish  priest.  Such  being  her 
character,  it  surely  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  she  could  never 
wield  a  telling  influence  for  good  or  evil 

We  feel  it  would  be  wronging  her  memory,  however,  not  to  eulogize 
the  good  work  she  set  on  foot  in  instituting  St.  Cyr.  Although  of  noble 
extraction,  Francoise  d'Anbigue  had  in  childhood  and  youth,  battled 
with  all  the  pangs  and  miseries  that  haunt  the  footsteps  of  poverty; 
hunger  and  thirst,  scoffs  and  scorn  had  been  her  companions  for  many  a 
long  day.  Arrived,  at  length,  at  the  pinacle  of  fame,  secure  from 
poverty,  courted  by  the  great  and  noble,  she  kept  alive  the  memory 
of  her  stern  history,  and  this  memory  kinded  in  her  heart  a  deep, 
strong,  keen  pity  for  the  many  who,  like  her,  were  suffering  the  pangs  of 
genteel  indigence.  St.  Cyr  was  the  outcome  of  this  kindly  feeling,  and 
viewed  in  this  light,  is  a  noble  monument  to  her  memory. 

Such  is  Mme.  de  Maintenon  as  the  writer  has  seen  her  portrayed 
in  her  genuine  writings  and  doings  May  these  few  items  in  her  life 
contribute  in  their  small  measure,  to  hasten  the  day  when  La  Palatine's 
falsehoods,  Saint  Simon's  prejudices  and  La  Beaumelle's  slander  will 
receive  their  due  of  merit — condemnation  and  gibbeting  in  the  minds 
of  all  upright  men.  Let  us  not  be  afraid  to  front  the  facts  and  face 
the  truth.     What  if  Mme.  de  Maintenon   is  shorn  of  the  splendor  that 
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at  present  wraps  her  round!  Is  not  truth  worth  more  than  fiction? 
There  is,  at  any  rate,  ample  compensation  in  the  consciousness  that 
by  a  true  view  of  this  disputed  character,  and  by  it  only,  we  will  be 
able  to  read  as  it  should  be  read,  the  history  of  the  last  thirty  years  of 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth's  reign. 

W.   F.  McCULLOUGH,  O.M.L 


A  Canadian  Idyl 


HE  shining  needle  of  a  narrow  stream, 

Cast  among  pebbles  where  rich  uplands  slope 
And  bowl,  with  meeting  palms,  a  vale  beside 
Broad  Ottawa,  brown  tinctured  and  profound, 
Shows  through  fathomless  grass  in  silver  girths 
That  glow  am'd  the  sweetness  of  the  place; 
Or,  breaking,  babbles  over  weirs  of  leaves. 
Nearby  strong  mowers  stoop  to  circling  scythes, 
And  all  day  long  leaf-hidden  birds  rejoice, 
And  all  day,  too,  the  sunshine  falls  in  gold 
Upon  sweet  scented  hay  cut  recently, 
Where  in  the  glare  the  maidens  turn  the  grass 
In  steady  silence,  or  with  song-like  laugh; 
And  all  day  long  the  swallow  skims  about, 
And  swifts  curve  in  their  sweep  to  taste  the  wave. 
At  noon  when  skies  are  bright  and   no  cloud  nigh 
The  maidens  file  from  work  to  shades  apart; 
For  few  trees  stand  within  this  broad  expanse, 
Save  spreading  elms  around  one  pleasant  home, 
Low  nestling  in  the  valley's  beryl  crypt. 
One  noon  a  maiden,  resting  from  her  toil, 
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Seated  on  bank,  with  rake  unused  close  by, 
Took  from  the  tawny  hand  of  sighing  youth 
The  tender  present  of  a  pluc'd  wild  rose; 
While  he,  with  palm  on  cheek,  and  upturned  gaze, 
Telling  a  tale  by  glance,  gesture,   or  sigh, 
And  punctuating  with  two   nervous  feet, 
Dreamed  of  unending  Summer  and  no  cloud. 
But  Summer  fadeth  with  the  hopes  of  youth; 
Sunshine  is  chequered  in  the  after-monihs 
Sorrow  trusts  Joy  aside,  and  swallows  go 
To  finer  climes,  when  all  the  fields  are  bare. 
O  youth,  when  youth  is  thine  and  hopes  are  hign, 
Press  the  wild  rose  of  Joy  twixt  folds  of  thought 
And  place  it  on  thy  memory's  safest  ledge. 
Let  colors  fade  and  odors  pass,  the  sight 
Of  what  was  once  so  beautiful  will  make 
May  brightness  in  thy  Winter's  darkest  hour 
With  visioned  lustres  of  fair  Summers  gone. 

DIS. 


The  Coal  Strike. 


iR.  ATKINS  thought  himself  a  clever  man,  and  as  he 
often  told  his  friends,  it  was  through  his  extraordinary 
business    ability  that    he  had    obtained   his  present 

lucrative  position.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  an  undeniable  fact  that 
Mr.  Atkins  was  superintendent  in  one  of  the  richest  coal  districts  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  that  he  knew  and  appreciated  to  its  full  extent  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  his  position.  He  also  took  good  care  that 
-others,  especially  his  subordinates  should  do  so   likewise.     With  these 
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latter  the  self  important  superintendent  was  no  favorite  and  it  was 
whispered  around  that  his  boasted  business  ability,  had  consisted  in 
the  betrayal  of  his  fellow-workmen  during  the  last  strike.  Mr.  Atkins 
probably  knew  of  this  illfeeling  borne  towards  him,  for  he  took  not 
the  slightest  pains  to  conciliate  the  miners,  but  on  the  contrary,  by  his 
arrogant  manner  made  them  consider  his  authority  doubly  unbear- 
able. Taken  all  in  all,  Mr.  Atkins'  respect  and  regard  for  his  own 
genial  self  was  proportionally  greater,  as  his  respect  and  regard  for  the 
rights  of  others  was  reduced  to  a  low  point  indeed.  However,  there 
was  a  class  of  persons  for  whose  interests,  it  need  hardly  be  mentioned, 
he  had  the  greatest  possible  regard,  since  their  interests  were  so  close- 
ly connected  with  his  own.  These  were  his  employers,  the  members 
of  the  coal  trust,  whose  very  trusty,  useful,  and  obedient  servant  he  Mat- 
tered himself  he  was. 

Perhaps  he  had  reason  for  this  flattering  conclusion  after  the 
very  confidental  interview  he  had  just  had  with  Mr.  Ursa  the  President 
of  the  Trust,  in  which  the  latter  had  been  unusually  kind  and  attentive 
towards  him,  and  had  finally  entrusted  him  with  a  task  of  an  extra- 
ordinary nature.  After  a  great  deal  of  hesitation,  for  he  seemed  some- 
what afraid  that  his  superintendent's  conscience  still  retained  a  few 
troublesome  scruples  of  honesty,  (he  might  have  set  his  mind  at  rest 
on  that  point,)  the  coal  magnate  confided  to  the  latter  that  the  profits  of 
the  company  had  been  smaller  than  usual  of  late  months  owing  to  the 
supply  of  coal  at  hand  already  mined,  and  that  he  would  shut  down  the 
mines  himself  if  he  were  not  afraid  of  what  people  would  say  about  this 
deed  He  had  thought  of  another  way  to  remedy  this  and  at  the 
same  time  to  turn  public  indignation  away  from  the  operators.  Could 
he  trust  Mr.  Atkins'  secresy  ?  Mr.Atkins  assured  him  that  he  would 
not  say  a  word  about  it,  even  to  save  his  life.  "Well,"  Mr.  Ursa  con- 
tinued, it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  men  would  strike  now,  instead 
of  later  on  as  they  will  surely  do.  And  if  it  could  be  managed,  and 
Mr.  Atkins'  ability  is  well  known,  to  have  the  strike  at  the  present  time, 
the  company  would  not  be  ungrateful,  and  ten  or  twenty  thousand 
dollars  would  not    ruin  them,  especially  if  it    went  t)  a    faithful,  em- 
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ployee.  And  besides,  these  miners,  confiding  in  then  union,  were  get- 
ting to  be  altogether  too  arrogant  and  exacting  in  their  demands. 
Wanted  to  be  paid  in  cash,  indeed  !  Just  as  if  the  orders  on  the 
company's  stores  which  they  received  instead  were  not  as  good  as  cash. 
Complaining  too,  that  these  stores  charged  them  twice  as  much  for 
their  goods,  as  other  places  did.  A  selfish  lot,  these  miners,  be- 
grudging a  few  honest  tradesmen  their  legitimate  profit,  of  which  they 
were  even  so  generous  as  to  give  a  liberal  share  to  the  company. 
They  must  be  taught,  at  all  costs,  that  the  company  did  not  intend  to 
be  dictated  to  by  its  workmen  regarding  its  conduct  towards  them. 
At  all  events,  the  strike  would  not  last  longer  than  a  month,  and 
meanwhile,  they  would  have  made  up  for  the  small  profits  of  late  by 
the  sale  of  the  coal  at  hand,  at  greatly  advanced  prices.  Would 
Mr.  Atkins  undertake  this  ^ask  of — he  hesitated  for  a  moment  well,- 
we  might  as  well  be  plain — of  forcing  the  miners  to  strike".  The 
superintendent  needed  no  second  offer.  His  eyes  had  begun  to 
glisten  at  the  mention  of  the  large  sum  to  be  earned  by  so  little  work. 
He  did  not  doubt  for  the  moment  his  ability  to  convince  the  men,  as 
he  told  his  worthy  employer,  with  a  grim  smile,  that  now  was  the 
favorable  time  to  strike.  So  these  two  honorable  business  men  parted, 
mutually  satisfied  with  each  other. 

Mr.  Atkins  was  making  his  way  towards  the  mine,  his  head  already 
full  of  plans  to  accomplish  the  dastardly  plot  which  would  bring  suffer- 
ing to  so  many  innocent  persons.  Suddenly  the  sound  of  angry  voices 
st*uck  upon  his  ear  and  caused  him  to  enter  quickly  the  building  from 
which  it  proceeded,  He  found  that  the  disputants  were  his  own 
brother-in-law  and  Mr.  Armstrong  with  several  other  miners.  Arm- 
strong was  an  officer  in  the  local  union  and  generally  prominent  in 
union  circles.  This  fact  did  not  raise  him  one  whit  in  the  esteem  of 
his  superiors  and  he  had  suffered  many  affronts  and  injuries  at  their 
hands.  Atkins  was  especially  active  in  this  petty  persecution,  for  he 
bore  Armstrong  a  personal  grudge,  for  having  been  the  chief  instru- 
ment in  his  own  condemnation  and  dismissal  from  the  union  during 
the  last  strike.     He  had  tried  hard  to  find  a  plausible  reason  for   dis~ 
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charging  him  but  had  been  unsuccessful  hitherto,  as  Armstrong  was  an 
industrious,  conscientions  workman  and  one  who  had  the  interests  of 
his  fellow-workmen  too  much  at  heart  to  jeopardize  the  good  name  of 
their  union  by  violent  and  blameworthy  behavior  on  the  part  of  one  of 
its  officers. 

The  brother-in-law  of  the  Superintendent,  John  Curby  was  the 
proprietor  of  one  of  the  stores  patronized  by  the  Company.  His  pro- 
fitable duty  was  to  furnish  oil  tor  the  miners'  lamps  for  which  these 
latter  had,  however,  to  pay  themselves.  Relying  on  Mr.  Atkins'  power- 
ful influence  to  shield  him  from  punishment,  he  had  so  shamefully 
overcharged  the  miners  for  this  necessary  commodity,  until  these  had 
finally  become  desperate  and  on  their  complaint,  the  union  had 
forbidden  its  members  to  purchase  auy  more  oil  from  Curby.  unless  he 
greatly  reduced  his  price.  Armstrong  with  a  few  others  were  delegated 
to  inform  that  worthy  of  the  decision  of  the  union.  Curby,  furious  at 
what  he  considered  an  unwarranted  interference  in  his  rights,  took  oc- 
casion to  apply  the  most  opprobrious  epithets  to  all  union  men  in  general 
and  to  Armstrong  in  particular.  On  his  entrance,  Mr.  A'.kins  drew  his 
enraged  brother-in-law  aside  and  heard  from  him  the  highly  colored 
account  of  the  affair.  He  began  to  see  his  way  clear  towards  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  aim, and  he  ruthlessly  thrust  aside  all  considerations 
that  decency  and  justice  exacted.  He  walked  up  to  Armstrong  and 
his  companion,  who  were  calmly  awaiting  his  decision,  and  told  them  in 
a  hard  voice  that  they  were  discharged  for  their  insubordination,  and 
that  all  union  men,  who  would  not  buy  oil  from  Curby  would  be  dis- 
missed in  like  manner.  Indeed  the  Company  did  not  recognize  the 
right  of  the  Union  to  exist  at  all,  much  less  to  interfere  in  its  affairs. 
Furthermore,  they  were  informed  that  the  company  would 
hereafter  employ  no  more  union  men,  and  that  all  who  wisTied 
to  remain  in  its  service  would  be  obliged  to  sign  a  written 
repudiation  of  the  union. 

Greatly  excited  and  highly  indignant  at  this  arbitrary  d^^d  of  the 
coal  trust,  Armstrong  and  his  companions  hastened  from  the  room  tc 
report  the  occurrence.     They  saw,  but   too  well,  that  it  was  a  challenge 
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for  a  life  and  death  battle  between  organized  labor  and  organized 
capital.  They  knew  thst  a  strike  was  now  inevitable,  and  were  not 
surprised  when  the  President  of  the  United  Coalminers  declared  a 
general  strike  a  few  days  later.  The  miners  were  determined  once  for  all 

to  make  a  desperate  fight  for  their  rights  as  men  and  privileges  as  citi- 
zens of  a  free  country . 

Thus  the  great  strike  was  a  reality  at  last.  The  events  that  took 
place  during  it,  and  the  sufferings  it  caused  to  so  many  millions  of 
innocent  persons  is  but  too  well  known.  How  the  strike  stretched  out 
from  weeks  into  months  and  the  approaching  winter  made  itself  pain- 
fully evident,  the  question  of  fuel  for  th^  cold  weather  became  the  all 
absorbing  topic  of  discussion,  throughout  the  world.  When  the  coal 
at  hand  had  been  sold  at  enormous  profit  to  the  trust,  and  no  more 
could  be  bought  at  any  price,  then  the  indignation  of  an  outraged 
people  was  vehement  in  its  condemnation  of  the  grasping  trust,  whose 
greed  for  gain  made  them  insensible  to  the  sjfTering  of  their  fellow 
creatures.  Then  the  haughty  coal  barons  who  but  a  few  weeks  before, 
when  entreated  to  end  the  strike  at  any  cost,  had  declared,  through 
their  President,  that,  Divine  Providence  having  placed  the  coal  mines 
in  their  hands,  and  with  them  the  destinies  of  the  miners  and  as  con- 
sequently resisting  them  was  sin,  nothing  but  an  unconditional  return 
to  work  could  be  considered,  trembled  at  the  out  cry  made  against 
them,  and  endeavored  to  resume  the  work  of  the  mines  with  the  aid  of 
non-union  men.  But  their  efforts  were  in  vain,  and  although,  at  their 
request,  the  whole  military  force  of  the  state  were  there  to  protect  then 
men,  there  were  very  few  to  protect.  How  through  the  orifices  of  the 
President  of  the  Country  the  strike  was  finally  settled  and  both  parties 
consented  to  arbitrate  is  at  present  the  topic  of  too  many  newspaper 
articles,  to  necessitate  any  further  comment  from  me.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  with  lighter  hearts  the  whole  world  looks  forward  towards  the  win- 
ter, convinced  that  want  of  fuel  shall  not  be  the  cause  of  suffering  to 
them. 

Mr.  Atkins  and  John  Curby  however  do  not   share   in  the  general 
joy  and  they  have  good  reasons  for  not  doing  so,  as  they  are  at  present 
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both  in  the  County  jail  waiting  trial  for  conspiracy  to  murder.  They 
had  both  been  sworn  in  as  deputy  sheriffs  and  had  taken  advantage  of 
their  office  to  excute  a  little  private  vengeance.  At  a  massmeeting  of 
the  miners,  they  took  occasion  of  a  slight  disturbance,  to  shoot  into  the 
crowd,  and  dangerously,  though  happily  not  mortally  wounding  John 
Armstrong.  Their  animosity  towards  their  victim  being  well  known, 
they  soon  found  themselves  in  their  present  little  enviable  position, 
with  a  good  prospect  of  exchanging  it  for  one  somewhat  more  laborious 
but  even  more  retired,  the  state  prison.  In  the  opinion  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  a  few  years  sentence  is  hardly  sufficient  punishment  for  men 
whom  they  rightly  consider  as  the  cause  of  the  suffering  and  want 
brought  into  so  many  homes  by  the  great  coal  strike.  As  to  Mr.  Ursa, 
although  human  justice  can  visit  him  with  no  more  grievous  punish- 
ment than  their  contempt  and  detestation  for  the  part  he  played  in  this 
great  social  battle,  yet  we  may  leave  him  with  confidence  to  the  justice 
of  Divine  Providence,  whose  privileges  he  and  his  partners  in  the 
coal  trust  have  so  blasphemiously  arrogated  to  themselves  to  the  inqury 
of  their  fellow  creature. 

H.  J.  '04 


FULFILMENT. 

Men  called  it  failure,  but  the  angels  saw 

What  mystic  seed  was  sown 

To  bloom  to  bliss  unknown 
And  bear  celestial  fruitage  without  flaw. 

— Mar ij   T.   Waggaman,  in  the  Dolphzn. 
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The  Literary  Crucible 


|HERE  is  a  time-honored  cartoon  to  represent  a  public 
speaker  who,  when  expected  to  outline  a  policy,  treats, 
instead,  his  audience  to  "words,  words,  words."  Here 
lies  the  fault  of  most  literary  productions  .  they  are  all  chaff  and 
no  wheat ;  reams  ot  paper  smeared  with  ink  but  not  an  idea,  no  pur- 
pose, nothing  beyond  the  penmanship.  Usually  attention  is  concen- 
trated on  the  form  or  garb,  and  the  substance  of  the  article  is  wo- 
fully  overlooked.  This  is  a  blunder  against  which  younger  literary 
workers  cannot  be  sufficiently  wary.  The  first  product  of  even  the 
most  gifted  pens,  unless  it  has  undergone  the  most  drastic  revision, 
will  simply  bristle  with  imperfections  ;  only     when     these  are     known, 
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sought  out  and  relentlessly  expunged,  will    the  road  to  literary   succtss 
be  clear.     One  requisite — and  the  first — is  to  have  a  subject  to  write 
about.     The  materials,  that  is,  stray  thoughts  and  ideas  must  be  gathered 
by  observation,  study,  and  reflection,     Use  the  judgment,  too,  in  select- 
ing those  notions,  thus  picked  up,   which  seem  dramatic,  one  suitable 
for  presentation;  all  that  does  not  instruct,  inteiest  and  delight,  is  better 
passed  by.     Then  the  thoughts  should    be  linked  together  by  some 
"thread"  or  logical  order.     The  materials  collected  and    assorted,  the 
aim  should  be  to  mold  them  into  as  beautiful  and  compendious  a  form 
as  possible.      The  fusion  or  condensation  at  this  stage  should    be  so 
thorough  that  the  components  are  lost,  as  it  were,  in  a  new,  more  per- 
fect  unit.     The  young  composer  must  sit  in    impartial  judgment    on 
every  paragraph  and  sentence.      He  will  profit  by  the  wisdom  of  Ben 
Johnson's  rule  regarding  whatever  figure  of  speech  or  expression  pleases 
him  at  its  birth;  that  is,  not  to  be  extreme,  he  will  be  more  inclined  to 
obliterate  than  preserve  the  darling  of  his  brain  because  its  appearance 
at  this  late  day  goes  to  prove  its  doubtful  excellence.  Students,  ambitious, 
to  contribute  to  the  Review,  are  reminded  of  another  reason  to  condense 
their  effusions  into  the  smallest  compass;  the  space  allowed  them  is  very 
limited.     Short  compressed  articles — notable  for  clear,   definite,    com- 
prehensive ideas  and  werds  that  are  strong,  virile,  brilliant,  packed  with 
meaning — have    the    right    of    way.     Yet    the   authors  of    sidetracked 
articles  should  remember  the  hint  thrown  out    by  Max    O'Rell  on  the 
occasion  ot    a  reception  once  tendered  him  at  the  University.     At  the 
begining   ot  his  career  as  a  writer,   he  said,   many  of  his    manuscripts 
were    returned    by  the    publishers  marked    "Rejected."     When    fame 
visited  him  he  offered  to  the   same  publishers    these  same  manuscripts 
and  they  were  no  longer  rejected. 


Reply. 


A  correspondent    writes  that  reference  to  the    late  M.  Emile  Zola 
and  his  works  cannot  be  evaded;  that  many  of  his  books  are  to  be   had 
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in  English  anywhere  at  the  newsvendors ;  that  he  is  ranked  by  certain 
critics  as  a  powerful  exponent  of  realism  in  Art.  We  are  sorry  to  have 
to  admit  it.  Zola's  power  is  due,  not  indeed  to  charm  of  style,  but  to 
hard  work,  mastery  of  detail,  to  incessant  pandering  to  curiosity  and 
passion.  Yet  to  what  purpose:  in  stulto  labore  consumerism  He  is  the 
"apostle  of  dirt:  "  and  the  sooner  he  is  swept  into  oblivion  the  better. 
When  the  wonder  created  by  the  grossness  of  his  first  writings  waned,  he 
produced"Lourdes,"  "Rome,"and  "Paris,"  in  the  vain  hope  of  retaining 
popularity.  A  new  novel,  announced  shortly  before  his  sudden  death, 
had  avowedly  for  purpose  the  alluring  the  women  of  France 
away  from  the  Catholic  Church.  Mr.  W.  Winter  of  the  Tribune, 
rightly,  in  our  opinion,  defines  this  author's  value  in  regard  to  Art* 
''The  Great  Realities  of  our  Modern  life,  it  appears,  are  courtesans 
and  blackguards, and  a  general  stew  of  bestiality  and  cor- 
ruption." 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  admitted  that  Zola  was  sincere,  but  that 
it  was  seemed  impossible  with  him  to  look  at  things  except  through 
eyes  inexplicably  perverted  and  diseased. 

Protest. 

The  Evening  Mail,  Halifax,  contains  a  protest  from  Rev.  Father 
O'Sullivan  against  the  opera,  "Lily  of  Killarney,"  presented  recently  in 
that  city .  To  discern  how  just  his  strictures  are  against  misrepresenta- 
tion of  Irish  character  and  life  on  the  stage,  we  have  only  to  give  ni 
part,  the  words  of  the  indignant  eye-witness  of  the  play.  In  one  scene 
figured;  "An  Irish  priest  who  drank  whiskey;  an  Irish  clown  who  carried 
on  his  shoulders  a  small  barrel  of  whiskey  in  order  to  'treat'  the  guests; 
and  a  Irish  "Colleen"  who  said  and  did  things,  etc."  The  priest,  of 
course,  was  a  finished  specimen  of  the  low  villian;  while  drinking  whis- 
key, he  dilated  on  the  virtues,  and  tells  his  people,  whose  greatest  curse 
is  drink,  that  they  cannot  do  anything  good  thing  without,  a  "dhrop,' 
The  Rev  Father  goes  on  to  say  that,  though  familiar  with  every  type  of 
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the  Irish  peasant,  he  never  met  one  to  correspond  with  the  characters 
represented  in  this  play.  Of  the  "colleen"  he  forebore  to  speak;  the 
clown  with  the  barrell  was  a  novelty;  the  Irish  priest  or  any  other  priest 
or  anv  clergyman  to  act  as  scandalously  and  talk  as  indelicately  as  the 
one  described  he  had  yet  to  see.  The  suggestive  remarks  about  the 
Catholic  confessional  explained  to  him  why  people  talk  about  the 
priesthood  as  they  do.  "If  the  stage  thus  habitually  represents  them, 
it  is  only  natural  that  the  world  should  entertain  the  false  idea  it  has 
of  these  institutions."  It  is  obvious  that  theatre-goers  are  too  complacent 
in  matters  that  should  shock  every  sense  of  propriety,  not  to  say, 
morality.  Let  an  energetic  protest  be  lodged  against  the  stage-Irish- 
man'wherever  he  appears;  let  it  be  seen  that  these  vulgar  caricactures  ot 
our  people  are  no  longer  tolerated  and  the  time  for  such  representations 
as  the  "Lily  of  Killarney"  will,  please  God,  be  past  forever. 

A    Communication. 

Winnipeg,  Oct.   231902. 
Kindly  send  the  Review  hereafler  to  my  address  at   11  Kennedy  St.     As  an  old 

student  of  Ottawa  College  and  an  ardent  admirer  and  faithful  watcher  of  the  Football 

team.     I  feel  you  ought  to  give  us  a  good  description  of  the  games. 

Wishing  the  team  the  Canadian  Championship  as  they  have    the  Quebec  one 

flow.     I  am, 

Yours  truly, 

W.   R.   BAWLF. 

Old  college  friends  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  'Willie'  and  to  know  that 
he  is  doing  well.  We  are  very  grateful  to  him  for  this  token  of  the 
lively  interest  he  continues  to  take  in  the  doings  of  the  present  genera- 
tion of  students  for  the  sake  of  'old  College.'  At  the  same  time  we  beg 
leave  to  remind  some  of  our  subscribers  who  have  changed  address  to 
kindly  acquaint  the  business  manager  with  the  fact  at  their  earliest 
convenience. 


5ool<  K?tfiew- 


The  latest  books  do  not  come  to  our  sanctum.  Yet  criticisms  on 
some  ot  the  more  important  books  published  every  day,  would  be  a 
great  benefit  to  any  college  magazine.  With  the  Catholic  Review  this 
department  is  more  than  merely  advantageous  almost  a  duty.  Consider 
the  amount  of  excellent  Catholic  literature  constantly  appearing  of 
which  we  seldom  even  hear.  How  then  can  we  conscientiously  blame 
the  surprising  ignorance  of  Protestants  concerning  things  Catholic 
when  we  are  so  often  culpable  ourselves.  There  is  need  of  advertising, 
(using  the  word  in  the  true  sense)  our  literature  more.  It  is  with  this  end 
in  view  that  this  department  is  written.  The  book  notes  are  in  the 
main  based  upon  the  criticisms  in  the  standard  Catholic  magazines. 

The  reader  will  have  it  is  to  be  hoped  after  this  little  preface,  a  fair 
idea  of  the  humble  sphere  and  plan   of  this  department  of  the  Review. 

The  agitation  about  the  new  edition  of  Appleton's  Cyclopedia 
ended,  as  most  of  us  know,  with  the  promise  of  the  publishers  to  revise 
the  work.  The  result  is  a  hint  to  Catholics  how  to  deal  with  similiar 
publications.  Encyclopedias  will  be  bigoted  only  as  long  as  it  pays. 
It  is  of  course  too  much  to  expect  now  from  Appleton  an  edition  which 
shall  be  altogether  impartial.  But  at  least  it  ought  to  be  less  bigoted 
than  any  encyclopedia  in  English.  What  Catholics  should  now  decide 
is  whether  to  demand  a  revision  of  every  encyclopedia  or  perhaps  better, 
to  publish  an  impartial  one  themselves,  as  has  been  done  in  Germany 

A  History  of  Mary  /,  Queen  of  England  by  J.  M.  Stone  proves 
Mary,  miscalled  'Bloody'  was  just,  chaste,  charitable,  honest.  She  was 
neither  a  saint  nor  a  political  genius,  but  simply  an  ordinary  good 
Christian.  With  regard  to  the  persecutions  of  her  reign,  when  we  con- 
sider that  their  number  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  that  many  were 
political  rather  than  religious,  that  the  queen  disliked  them,  that  they 
were  principally  the  work  ot  her  ministers  and  parliament,  we  must  con- 
clude that,  in  the  age  she  lived  in,  Mary  deserved  more  the  title  of 'The 
Tolerant'  than  that  of  'Bloody.' 
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The  charge  of  presenting  but  one  side  of  a  question  certainly  can- 
not be  advanced  against  the  school  of  Catholic  historians,  to  which 
Rev.  H.  K.  Mann  belongs.  His  history  of  the  Popes  of  the  Early 
Middle  Ages  promises  to  be  an  authority  for  those  times.  Truth,  no 
matter  how  unflattering  is  presented  impartially,  This  is  in  spirit  with 
Leo  XIITs  action  where  he  then  opened  without  reserve  the  Vatican 
archive    to  the  students   of   all  countries  and  religions. 

Among  the  latest  Catholic  novels,  that  is  novels  written  by  Catho- 
lics in  a  Catholic  tone,  are  A  King's  Woman,  by  Katheryn 
Tynan  Hinkson  and  North  South  and  Over  the  Sea  by 
Mrs.  Frances  Blundell  (M.  E.  Francis).  Mrs.  Hinkson  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  prolific  of  Irish  novelists.  This  her 
latest  story  deals  with  'ninety-eight.'  North,  South  and  Over 
the  Sea  are  short  stories  of  England  and  Ireland.  Another  novel  which 
appeared  a  short  time  ago  has  a  rather  large  sale,  The  Lady  Para- 
mount by  Henry  Harland.  The  conversation  is  very  cleverly  written. 
Some  critics  though  consider  it  inferior  to  its  predecessor,  The  Car- 
dinal's Snuff-Box,  which  however  is  probably  the  only  Catholic  novel 
in  English  reaching  a  circulation  of  one  hundred  thousand.  John 
Oliver  Hobbs  (Mrs.  Craigie,)  the  author  of  The  School  for  Saints* 
Robert  Orange  and  other  psychological  novels  varying  in  the  spirit  of 
their  Catholicity  has  a  new  story  on  the  market. 

J.  J.  O'G.  '04. 


A  word  about  Father  Schouppe's  Abridged  Course  of  Religious 
Instruction.  It  is  a  new  edition  thoroughly  revised.  It  is  design- 
ed to  acquaint  the  youth  with  the  philosophical  and  historical 
foundations  of  our  Catholic  faith  and  gives  the  means  of  defense 
against  all  attacks  and  sophisms.  Dogmas  are  explained  in  their  true 
light  whilst  objections  and  prejudices  arising  from  ignorance  or  false 
ideas  of  religion  are  removed.  The  third  part  presents  an  exposition 
of  Christian  virtues  and  objections.  Bishop  Bellord's  New  Catechism 
goes  over  the  same  ground   but    in    brief,  simple  and    forcible   terms. 
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In  this  age  of  hurry  and  bustle  such  treatment  as  Father  Schouppe  and 
Bishop  Bellord  give  of  those  old  subjects  is  very  useful  and  necessary 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Church  of  the  Living  God,  by  Rev.  Charles  Coppens,  S.  J,: 

And  in  the  Days  of  King  Hal,  by  Marion  Amas  Taggart,  Benziger 
Bros  ,  Virgil's  jEneid,  Complete.  Freize.  Revised  ;  (American 
Book  Company),  price  $1.50. 


Exchanges. 


Of  the  many  periodicals  on  our  Exchange  table  this  month,  none 
is  more  interesting  than  the  Notre  Dame  Soholastic.  Each  number 
contains  several  well  written  articles  on  leading  subjects,  in  addition  to 
the  interesting  accounts  of  college  doings.  Some  siood  "Varsity  verse' 
is  an  interesting  feature.  We  would  recommend  Bishop  Spalding's 
address  on  education,  which  appears  in  the  issue  of  Oc»\  18th  to  the 
careful  consideration  of  evergone,  interested  in  christian  education. 

The  Holy  Cross  Purple  comes  to  us  in  good  form.  "Caesar  in 
history  and  in  drama"  is  a  well  written  essay.  An  inspiring  editorial, 
in  which  the  writer  explains  the  aim  of  the  Purple  should  arouse 
interest  for  their  magazine  among  the  students  of  Holy  Cross. 

The  Fordham  Monthly  for  Oct.  contains  some  good  reading. 
"College  Recollections"  by  a  member  of  the  class  of  53  is  an  interesting 
sketch,  which  emphasises  the  fact  that  the  "student  spirit'*  is  the  same 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places  The  frontispiece  is  a  photo  of  the  Rt. 
Rev.  J.  M.  Farley,  D.D.  the  recently  appointed  Archbishop  of  New 
York,  who  was  a  Fordham  boy  of  the  class  of  '65.  St.  John's  should 
be  proud  of  the  honor  conferred  on  her  distinguished  Alumnus. 

The  Ottawa  Campus  is  always  a  welcome  visitor  to  our  Sanctum# 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  we  are  students  of  another  Ottawa  University 
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ourselves,  we  are  deeply  in  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  students  of 
our  namesake  in  Kansas  for  another  reason,  which  is  our  love  for  the 
word  "Campus."  At  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  on  the  lips  of  every 
one  of  use.  We  can  only  wish  that  this  unassuming  visitor  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  us  its  respects  in  the  future,  as  faithfully  as  in  the  past# 
"The  contribution  of  Greece  to  civilization"  in  the  September  number 
is  certainly  a  credit  to  the  writer,  a  member  of  the  class  of  '04. 

An  account  of  a  visit  to  Florence  and  Bologna  in  the  St.  John's 
University  Record  should  be  of  interest  to  every  student  of  history, 
"An  address  to  a  lynch  mob"  is  an  article  fraught  with  reason,  justice 
and  common  sense.  It  were  well  if  every  resident  in  the  South  would 
take  to  heart  the  principles  which  the  writer  inculcates. 

The  Sacred  Heart  Collegian  contains  a  thoughtful  sketch  which  for 
clearness,  depth  of  reason  and  beauty  of  languages  compares  favorably 
with  the  best  productions  of  any  college  periodical  in  the  country. 

The  Niagara  Index  for  October  is  up  to  its  usual  standard.  The 
address  to  the  graduates  of  Niagara  ('02)  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Barrett  is  a 
masterly  effort,  well  worthy  of  perusal  by  everyone  who  sooner  or 
later  must  play  his  part  on  the  stage  of  life.  "The  need  of  religion  in 
education"  deals  in  a  thoroughly  practical  way  with  present  conditions 
in  the  Educational  problem. 

In  examining  the  different  journals  on  our  Exchange  list  we  are 
very  forcibly  impressed  with  the  high  standard  of  the  Convent  publica- 
tions. It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  read  the  contributions  which  come 
from  the  pens  of  the  "gifted  fair"  not  only  because  we  are  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  work  of  our  sisters  in  the  different  schools  throughout 
America,  but  because  of  the  articles  in  themselves.  Continue  the  good 
work  girls  ;  do  not  abandon  your  post  in  the  vanquard  of  college 
journalism. 

The  St,  Mary's  Chimes  contains  much  of  interest  to  the  lover  of 
up-to-date  literature.  In  addition  to  the  number  of  prose  essavs,  sever- 
al good  verses  ap  ear,  a  proof  that  the  "vision  and  the  faculty  divine', 
is  not  wanting  among  the  inmates  of  St.  Mary's. 
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The  Niagara  Rainbow  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  finished 
workmanship  which  has  come  under  our  notice.  The  illustrations  are 
excellent,  the  typography  errorless,  and  the  contributions  all  of  interest- 
The  Rainbow  is  in  every  way  worthy  ot  the  Insticution  from  which  it 
corner. 

Another  good  example  of  what  a  college  magazine  should  be  is 
"The  Young  Eagle"  of  St.  Clara  College.  We  hope  for  the  continued 
success  of  this  friendly  Western  messenger. 

Other  exhanges  to  hand  are;    The   Laurel ;  St.   Mary's  Sentinel , 
Bates'  Student ;  Purple  and  Gold  j  Mount  St.  Mary's   Record  ;    Mount- 
aineer •  Bee  ;  St  Joseph's  Collegian  ;  College  Mercury  ;  Manitoba    College 
Journal\St.   Vincent's  Journal ;  Mitre  ;  Acta  Vicloriana,   Argosy,    Ab- 
bey Student:  Aguetian  Monthly. 

H.  J.  M.  '04, 

Athletics. 

Brockville,  4 — College,  .  2. 

On  Oct.  nth  College  accompanied  by  about  250  supporters  went 
by  C.  P.  R.  special  train  to  Brockville  to  meet  the  local  fifteen.  While 
the  Ottawa  'Varsity  boys  were  resolved  to  defeat  the  heretofore  "in 
vincibles"  at  home,  they  reflected  too  with  misgiving  on  the  chances  of 
the  "huge  hill"  and  the  miserable  gridiron  than  which  there  are  many 
better  and  few  worse.  The  hard  earned  victory  was  therefore  all  the 
more  gratifying  and  showed  the  bearers  of  the  Garnet  and  Gray  what 
a  strong  team  they  possessed.  Here  is  the  impression  of  Mr.  J.  E. 
McGlade,  '01,  a  Brockyillite. 

I  would  say  that  the  victory  of  College  was  due  largely  to  their  well  known 
superior  system  of  caching  and  training.  Individually  Brockville  though  not  quite 
so  strong  as  last  year,  is  still  composed  of  some  exceptionally  good  footballers  but 
they  lack  the  united  effort  that  has  always  been  such  a  prominent  feature  of  Ottawa 
College  teams.     The  play  on  the  line  Saturday  was  evenly  divided  though  College 
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broke  through  oftener  than  their  opponents  and  in  mass  work  more  than  held 
their  own.  On  the  back  divisions,  too,  College  was  stronger.  Callahan  and 
Gleeson  caught^better  and  more  surely  and  outpunted  the  Island  City  boys.  They 
seemed  also  to  place  their  returns  to  better  advantage.  For  speed  though  Mallory 
was  easily  the  fastest  back  on  the  field  and  made  what  was  perchance  one  of  the 
prettiest  runs  ever  seen  in  Brockville.  The  game  was  indeed  well  contested  and 
while  College  deserved  their  victory  the  Brockvilles  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of  the  result. 

The  following  were  the  players  : — 

Brockvilles — Backs,  Rev.  Bedford  Jones,  Moore,  Weatherhead, 
Mallory,  Dier  ;  Forwards,  Dobbie,  Doran,  Carr;  Fraser,  Ritchie,  Simp- 
son, Graham,  Costello,  McLaren  (Capt),  Phillips. 

College — Backs,  O'Brien,  Gleeson,  Callaghan,  Beaulieu,  Dooner  y 
Cox  (Capt)  Harrington,  Killeen,  McCredie,  Castonguay,  Devlin, 
Filliatreault,  Corbett,  Lafleur,  Austin. 

Referee  and  Umpire  were  respectively  Messrs  F.  Burland  and  F. 
McRobie  of  Montreal. 

To  pick  out  the  players  for  special  comment  is  as  difficult  as  to 
count  up  the  holes  in  the  "  Island  City"  gridiron.  Callaghan  as 
centre-half  was  a  whole  back  division  while  he  was  ably  assisted  by 
his  colleagus,  Gleeson  and  Beaulieu.  O'Brien  behind  this  trio  was  al- 
ways reliable.  Dooner  at  quarter  was  phenomenonal ;  Cox,  Harring- 
ton and  Killean  are  "hummers"  in  the  scrimmage  ;  McCreadie,  Lafleur, 
Austin,  and  Filiatreault  foiled  many  a  Brockville  play  as  well  as  carried 
out  some  neat  combinations  of  their  own.  Devlin's  special  liking  for 
the  ball  linked  to  Corbett's  speed  repulsed  several  daring  attacks  on  the 
home  fort. 

After  supper,  excursionists  and  students,  well  pleased  with  the 
cordial  manner  of  their  hosts,  bade  them  farewell  and  rendering  a  cheer 
that  startled  Brockville  Station  boarded  the  train  for  Ottaw,  tired  and 
happy. 


Montreal  6 — College  38. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Montreal  Football  Club  the  match 
scheduled  for  Oct.   18  was  played  on  Oct.    16th,  Thanksgiving    Day. 
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Alarge  holiday  crowd  filled  the  stand  ;  the  weather  was  ideal,  bright,  and 
cool.  Though  Montreal  began  with  the  wind  and  sun  in  their  favor, 
it  was  soon  obvious  that  it  was  much  the  weaker  team.  The  back 
divisions  of  both  teams  showed  themselves  almost  perfect ;  the  wings 
are  all  particularly  skilled  in  offensive  tactics.  Montreal  scored  large- 
ly by  long  punts  though  College  punted  oftener  and  farther,  Callaghan 
shining  in  this  respect:  College  scored  10  points  by  the  elusive  drib- 
bling and  might  have  easily  scored  25  more  had  Dooner  and  the 
wings  experimented  more  in  this  kind  of  play.  A  bit  of  passing  or 
two  by  both  the  teams  evoked  rounds  of  applause  from  the  stand. 
It  was  the  referee  however  who  figured  throughout  the  match.  He 
acquitted  himseif  with  rare  success  of  his  arduous  duties  and  to  every 
body's  satisfaction.  His  ruling  was  in  constant  demand  by  the  faulty 
heeling  out  of  both  teams,  the  ball  in  consequence  repeatediy  passing 
from  one  side  to  the  other  during  the  same  scrimmage.  Towards  the 
end,  the  Montrealers  gave  up  heeling  out,  simply  dropping  the  ball 
among  the  scrimmagers  as  if  it  burnt.  The  five  yard  rule,  which  is 
designed  to  protect  the  back  was  too  much  disregarded  by  players, 
when  they  were  off-side.  The  infractions  of  it  were  so  properly  penal- 
ized by  countermarching  that  the  services  of  one  waterboy  were 
scarcely  sufficient. 

From  this  game  the  following  deductions  may  be  made  viz;  that 
the  college  team  is  very  strong ;  that  more  reliance  is  to  be  placed  in 
combination   in  quick  short  passing,  and  in  dribbling. 

The  following  were  the  players. — 

Montreal  (6)  Back,  Peck  ;  halves,  Craig,  Suckling  and  Johnston ; 
Quarter.  McMaster  ;  Scrimmage,  McKenzie,  Roberts,  and  McMillan  ; 
Wings,  Ogilvie  (capt)  Reid,  Bryson,  Burtson,  O'Brien,  Yuile,  Burland, 

College  (38)  Back,  O'Brien  ;  halves,  Ussher,  Callaghan,  Gleeson  ; 
Quarter,  Dooner ;  Scrimmage,  Killeen,  Harrington,  Cox  (capt),  Wings  ; 
Devlin.  Filiatreault,  Corbett,  McCreadie,  Costonguay,  Austin  and 
Lafleur. 

Referee,  C.  Wilkinson,  Brcckville. 

Umpiie,  T.   Martin,  Brockville. 
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College  28 — Britannias  o. 

The  M.A,A.A.  grounds,  an  ideal  day,  2000  people,  six  trys  or 
total  of  28  points,  for  college,  a  goose-egg  for  the  Brits, — resume  of  the 
trip  of  the  Garnet  and  Grey  to  Montreal  on  Saturday,  Oct  the  25th. 
The  new  8x4  Saratoga  that  went  with  the  Collegians  had  not  after  all  too 
much  room.  What  happened  the  Brits;  were  they  not  in  the  running? 
Certainly,  if  any  team  Was.  But  it  was  a  case  of  Sheik  Iderim's  racers 
against  them  and  *  King"  Clancy  is  the  Ben  Hur  of  the  occasion.  Every 
man  on  the  College  team  realizes  that  he  is  on  the  fifteen  to  play  foot- 
ball; knowing  all  niceties  of  the  grand  game,  knowing  what  and  the 
time  to  do  it,  every  player  becomes  an  effective  unit  in  a  most  effective 
whole.  The  Brits  did  their  utmost  to  stem  the  current  but  in  five 
minutes  from  the  start  the  lightening  College  dribbles,  passes,  rushes 
had  tallied  three  touchdowns,  feats  that  were  repeated  almost  at  will 
during  the  rest  of  the  play.  The  players  were  nearly  the  same  as 
those  which  took  part  in  the  previous  match  between  the  two  teams. 

A  Foray, 

"The  enemy  has  been  sighted;"  this  was  the  news  communicated 
to  Capt.  Cox,  in  rommand  of  the  college  squad  of  warriors.  Pre- 
parations were  completed  and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  attendants 
accompanied  their  squad  on  the  journey  to  a  little  hamlet  on  the  North 
shore  of  the  St,  Lawrence,  known  as  Brockville.  After  repairing  the 
railroad-track  at  several  points,  the  army  reached  Smith's  Falls  where 
refreshments  were  served — "gratis,"  and  the  necessary  utensils  for  the 
commissariat's  department,  in  charge  of  Commissary  Halligan,  were 
procured.  The  march  was  again  begun;  Gen,  Clancy  brought  forth  a 
score  or  more  of  his  timeworn  charts  and  a  plan  of  campaign  was 
decided  upon. 

While  the  sun  was  still  high,  the  Company  landed  at  their  place  of 
destination.     Capt.  Cox  immediately  posted  his  men  at  different  points 
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in  a  low  valley  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain. — Sergeant  Callaghan  com- 
manding the  artillery,  which  was  stationed  in  the  rear,  and  Corporal 
Dooner  in  charge  of  the  ammunition  stores.  Behold  !  The  enemy 
is  seen  coming  over  the  top  of  the  mountain  ;  this  was  the  signal  for 
battle.  And  such  a  battle  !  I  would  feign  lift  the  curtain  upon  that 
terrible  scene,  but  since  we  are  all  time-worn  warriors,  we  must  needs 
live  again  in  the  deeds  of  our  heroes.  ''Fighting"  John  Harrington 
was  the  first  to  start  the  "ball-a-rolling,"  and,  immediately  every  man 
was  pressed  into  active  service.  Sergeant  Callaghan  and  his  men 
showered  their  cannon-balls  so  fast,  and  with  such  judgment  and  pre- 
cision, into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  that  the  scene  was  but  a  repetition 
of  the  English  Yeomen's  work  in  the  battle  of  Crecy.  On  account  of 
the  height  of  the  mountain,  the  enemy's  position  was  most  advantage 
eous  ;  yet,  with  the  grit  and  determination  which  characterized  the 
noble  warriors  of  the  "Light  Brigade",  did  our  gallants  twice  force  the 
enemy  to  retreat'for  safety.  The  long  and  steep  ascent  up  the  moun- 
tain side  was  fast  wearing  on  our  little  band,  and,  in  consequence  they 
were  forced  into  a  retreat  for  safety  four  times. 

Now,  no  quarter  was  given.  Again  and  again  did  the  enemy  rush 
down  upon  our  gallant  army  only  to  meet  rebuke  ;  terrible  indeed  were 
the  hand  to-hand  engagements  that  followed.  That  old  hero  of  many  a 
battle,  Sergeant  "Bob"  was  twice  divested  of  his  armor,  but  he  man- 
aged to  "raise"  one  before  leaving  the  field.  Awful  was  the  din  of 
battle  :  inspiring  were  the  camp-songs  of  Trumpeter  King  and  his  band 
placed  among  the  "tall  pines"  ;  and  when  the  smoke  had  cleared  away 
and  the  flag  of  truce  was  hoisted  to  enable  the  contending  armies  to 
care  for  the  wounded,  Capt.  Cox  and  his  warriors  had  gained  the  "hill" 
and  had  practically  won  the  day. 

After  a  short  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  battle-cry  was  again 
sounded,  and  our  men  immediately  started  on  their  awful  dash  down  the 
slope  ;  for  thirty  minutes  did  they  attack  and  charge  the  enemy's  line ; 
in  vain  did  the  enemy  resist ;  in  vain  did  they  exert  their  energy  in 
wounding  our  brilliant  artilleryman.  It  was  all  to  no  avail  ;  defeat  was 
inevitable  ;  and  when  the  sun  had  gone   to  rest    behind    the    battle- 
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stained  mountain,  and  fighting  was  no  longer  possible,  Capt.  Cox  and 
his  squad  had  inflicted  twelve  severe  wounds  in  the  enemy's  escutcheon 
which  time  will  never  heal. 

The  homeward  journey  of  the  victorious  army  was  a  triumphal 
march  ;  their  successes  had  preceeded  them,  and  from  all  points  could 
be  heard  the  songs  of  praise  and  the  cheering  voices  of  its  loyal  fol- 
lowers. 

May  the  Garnet  and  Grey  ever  spread  its  folds  over  a  victorious 
army.  NIG,  '03. 


Of  Local  Interest. 

Hurrah  for  the  Garnet  and  Grey! 
College,  you  are  certainly  "winners," 

Although  we  mentioned  the  fact  of  our  annual  retreat  in  our  last 
issue,  yet,  we  cannot  help  referring  to  the  beautiful  closing,  which  took 
place  on  the  4th  inst.  The  main  altar  was  most  appropriately  decorated 
with  flowers  and  candles;  while  just  inside  the  altar-railing  was  erected 
an  altar  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  potted  plants 
and  lights.  High  Mass  was  celebrated  by  his  Grace,  Archbishop 
Langevin,  of  Winnipeg,  who  addressed  the  students  in  a  few  beautiful 
and  inspiring  words-  Each  student  received  Holy  Communion,  and 
after  mass,  five-hundred  young  men,  lighted  candle  in  hand,  renewed 
their  baptismal  vows,  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Fr.  Lawrence,  O.M.I. 
one  of  the  zealous  missionaries  of  the  retreat.  At  the  close  of  the 
ceremony,  Papal  Benediction  was  bestowed  by  Rev,  FY.  Lamothe 
O.M.I. 

Not  in  many  years  was  witnessed  such  a  beautiful  and  impressive 
closing;  the  students'  sincerest  thanks  is  extended  to  Rev.  Fr.  Rector, 
for  the  personal  interest  he  took  in  making  the  final  ceremony  of  the 
Holy  season  of  Retreat,  so  inspiring  and  devotional.  The  musical  part 
of  the  Mass  was  personally  superintended  by  Rev.  Fr.  Fortier,  which 
fact  assures  everyone  of  its  high  order  of  excellence, 

At  last,  things  are  coming  our  way.  The  Review  has  changed  its 
quarters,  and  nothing  remains  in  the  old  sanctum  to  remind  former 
editors  of  their  hours  of  toil  and  "smoke,"  but  the  four  grey  walls, 
bedecked  here  and  there  with  an  occasional  splatter  of  ink  from  a  balky 
pen  on  the  glue-stained  table  upon  which  many  were  wont  to  lounge  an 
hour  or  so  in  the  company  of  an  "old  chum".  The  one-time  piano 
room  has  been  fitted  up  and  there  the  sanctum  is  established  in  much 
more  suitable  and  commodious  quarters. 

Say  Spud,  did  you  keep  your  engagemeut  at  Smith's  Falls?  Bill 
says  it  was  a  'threw  down." 
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Professor  of  Physiology. — "Will  some  boy  kindly  bring  in  a  sheep's 
heart  for  dissection  next  class  ?" 

Dick  (in  back  seat) — "I'll  bring  in  my  sweetheart." 

The  Fitzpatrick-Killaloo  dancing  class  has  been  again  organized 
and  the  latest  dances  are  being  taught  by  those  famous  French 
Masters. 

One  of  our  professors  of  English  reports  the  following  solution  of  a 
mooted  question  which  was  received  by  him  the  other  day  : 

Teacher — "Why  is  our  language   called  the  "Mother  Tongue"? 

Pupil — "I  suppose,  because  our  fathers  never  get  a  chance  to 
speak  it." 

One  of  the  local  baseball  enthusiasts  has  already  procured  the  ser- 
vices of  a  "'pitcher"  from  Smith's  Falls  for  the  coming  season.  It's  as 
good  as  a  "find." 

Green?  Oh!  he  does'nt  look  it. 

There  are  a  number  of  excellent  musicians  in  college  this  year. 
What's  the  matter  with  an  Orchestra? 

Fitz  says  he  can't  dance  jigs  this  year,  because  he's  all  dogged  up* 

Larry  had  a  lame  excuse,  but  still  he  got  a  ticket  for  the  infirmary. 

Teacher — Translate,  "Quandoque  bonus  dormitat   Homerus." 
Latin  Scholar:  "Homer  is  good  when  asleep.'-' 

Antony.  "Say  Phillips,  you  are  too  "Philip"  with  me,"  but 
"Felix"  angrily  told  "Marc"  that  he  was  "too  fresh  for  a  Daisy." 

R.  C.     says  "Nosey"  is  a  very  "touching"  game. 

Jack  made  a  "beef"  at  the  score,  and  the  "stake"  was  his. 

A  problem  in  trigonometry  : 

Given  ;  tan  shoes — two  feet. 

Cosgrove — 1  yard 

Sin  nick — O. 

What  is  the  price  ot  cotton  ? 

Please  pass  Lngl-is  the  salt.  * 
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Concerning  one  of  our  recent  lectures  of  the  Scientific  Society, 
one  member  remarked  that  "R — K"  didn't  warm  up  to  his  subject. 
J.  P.  (Jokingly)   How  could  he  ?  He  was  talking  on  ''Icebergs." 

Much  new  light  has  been  thrown  on  athletics  by  a  student  who,  a 
few  days  ago,  handed  in  a  composition  on  that  subject.  One  of  his 
hereisies  :     "Atheistical  sports  greatly  develop  the  mind," 

It  also  contained  another  fact  of  his  experience  :  "After  the  first 
"skxte,"  you  are  very  tired  the  next  morning." 

On  the  recent  Brockville  trip,  lunch  was  served  free  at  Smith's 
Fall?,  and  all  received  an  invitation  to  call  again. 

*This  is  a  "fresh"  joke. 


Flores. 

Dr.  J.  R.  O'Brien  '95  has  been  appointed  one  of  the  attending 
physicians  to  the  University  and  has  also  taken  charge  of  the  class  in 
Physiology  in  the  Scientific  Course. 

Rev.  Fathers  Quilty  '97  and  Prudhomme  '97  former  gridiron 
heros,  were  interested  spectators  of  the  Montreal  game. 

Mr.  J.  E.  McGlade  roi  gave  a  hearty  welcome  to  many  of  his 
old  friends  on  our  recent  visit  to  Brockville. 

Mr.  R.  U.  Valiquet  of  last  year's  graduating  class  is  studying 
medicine  at  Laval  University,   Montreal. 

Rev.  Jno.  Ryan  '97  paid  a  shoit  visit  during    Thanksgiving   week. 

Dr.  Jno.  Leacey,  of  the  class  of  '98  is  building  up  a  fine  dental 
practise  in  Ottawa.  The  "Review"  wishes  him  every  success  in  his 
chosen  profession. 

Rev.  M.  J.  McKenna '97  has  removed  from  Barre,  Vt.,  to  Chicago, 
111. 

The  Quebec  Chronicle  of  Oct.  16,  in  an  account  of  a  trial  for 
manslaughter,  has  the  following  item  :  Mr.  Payment,  who  was  only 
recently  admitted  to  practice  the  legal  profession,  made  an  exception- 
ally eloquent  speech,  which  occupied  the  space  ot  one  and  a  half 
hours,  which  commanded  the  attention  of  everyone  present  in  the 
Court,  and  demonstrated  the  coming  of  a  brilliant  criminal  lawyer. 
The  name  of  t f,e  young  barrister  is  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers. 
We  congratulate. him  on  account  of  the  early  success  he  is  securing. 


Junior  Department. 


With  a  certain  amount  of  satisfaction,  the  Junior  Editor  observes 
that  a  very  cheerful  spirit  reigns  among  the  small  boys.  Perhaps 
hard  bumps  on  the  football  field,  or  maybe  our  own  apparently  insig- 
nificant remarks  have  brought  about  this  state  of  things. 

He  who  can  certify  that  he  has  found  out  the  name  of  the  mys- 
terious Junior  Editor,  is  invited  to  call  on  the  Rev   Prefect  and  receive 

a  lecture  for  being  too  curious. 

Juniors,  7.     Smallyard,  4. 

We  regret  to  announce  that  our  football  team  opened  the  season 
with  a  defeat.  Their  opponents,  a  team  from  Juniorate  Hall,  played  a 
very  fast  and  snappy  game,  and  by  their  combined  efforts  took  victory 
from  our  boys.  Plaisance  put  up  an  exceptionally  good  game  for  the 
visitors,  and  deserves  great  credit  for  his  effective  work.  ("apt.  "Jack 
expressed  himself  as  satisfied  with  the  showing  of  his  team  mates,  and 
predicts  a  more  satisfactory  result  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  two  teams. 

A  spectator  remarked  that  SI ry  ran    like    a    detr.     Doesn't 

Swa s  remind  you  of  a  little  dear. 

Albert  Groulx,  who  was    injured  in    a  recent  game,  has  been    re- 
placed by  Hugg,  who  surely  has    the   proper    name  for  a  quarter  back 
Let  us  hope  that  he  will  not  forget  to  hug  the  ball. 
Smallyard,    16.     Mascottes,  o. 

On  Oct.  15th  the  first  team  played  its  second  game,  and  defeated 
the  Mascottes  by  the  above  score.  Though  the  visitors  were  very  much 
the  lighter  team,  they,  nevertheless,  played  a  very  aggressive  game. 
The  boy  in  the  blue  shirt,  their  quarterback,  Slattery,  and  McDonald 
Groulx  carried  off  the  honors  cf  the  day. 

Small  boy — I  wonder  if  the  Senior  III  team  will  play  the  Juniors 
again. 

Commenting  on  what  appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Review 
Ph — ips  says  :    /  ain't  to  be  but/ed,  and  don't  want  to  be  guyed,  see  ! 

The  new  ''Dark  Room"  is  quite  an  addition  o  the  Junior  Depart 
ment.  Besides  being  very  conveniently  located,  it  is  filled  with  a  com 
plete  assortment  of  sporting  goods. 

Bill  —  They  should  be  hung  up, 

Percy  (anxiously)  who  ? 

Bill — The  straw  hats. 
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On  Oct.  20th,  the  Juniors  second  team  was  defeated  by  our 
'Reserves.'"'  The  game  was  very  closely  contested,  but  our  young- 
sters, displayed  a  better  knowledge  of  some  of  the  fine  points  of  the 
game,  and  consequently  won  out  by  a  score  of  2 — 1 

There  is  certainly  a  great  quantity  of  gravel  in  the  little  yard, 
but  during  a  recent  game  on  the  Oval  there  was  nothing  but  Gravel, 
Eh  John? 

Prof — Use  do,  does  and  done  in  a  short  sentence. 

McC — 1 — Dunne  does  not  do  his  work. 

"Hawlf's  Midgets"  won  their  first  game  on  Thanksgiving  Day 
The  features  of  the  play  were,  the  long  punts  of  "Tummy/'  and  the 
fast  running  of  Willie  O'Brien, 

Master  Bawlf  has  resigned  the  arduous  position  of  mascot  for  the 
first  team.  But  the  gang  declares  that  he  will  either  be  mascotted  or 
boycotted. 

Midget — A  Raglan  overcoat  would  be  of  morr  service  to  the 
team  than  1).  J. 

Big  boy — Why  ? 

Midget — Because  it  would  at  least  cover  its  man. 

If  there  are  one  hundred  desks  in  the  Senior  study  hall,  how 
could  you  manage  to  put  another  desk  in  there  without  increasing  the 
number. 

Young  American — Why  is  it  you  do  not  use  cracking  matches  up 
here. 

Young  Canadian — Oh  !  we've  suffered  enough  from  your    striker*. 

The  Junior  Editor  has  been  informed  that  some  of  the  small 
boys— for  the  seniors  are  above  such  improprieties— thoughtlessly,  yet 
frequently  expectorate  (Webster's  Dictionary,  Page  208J  upon  the 
floors  of  the  corridors,  study  halls,  classrooms,  dormitories,  and  even 
occasionally  in  the  chapel.  Boys,  you  all  wish  to  be  considered  little 
gentlemen.  Remember  <  hen,  ihat  though  at  college,  you  are  still  ex- 
pected to  practice  the  little  rules  of  politeness  learned  at  home. 

Wonder  of  Wonders  The  small  yard  has  a  Beard.  Never  before 
have  we  remarked  such  a  phenomenon  in  such  so  youthful  company. 
consequently  I  would  earnestly  request  th;M  our  young  sharers  treat- 
this  new  acquisition  with  due  respect, 

Jr.  Editob 


••   ■■■...■  '      ' 


His  Excellency  Mgr.  Falconio 
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His  Excellency  Mgr.    Falconio. 


O  noble  envoy  of  our  Pontiff  and  King, 

The  illustrious  Leo,  whose  compassion  would  bring 

All  creation  in  aid  of  the  weak  and  oppressed, 

The  lowly  resigned  whom  the  good  Lord  hath  blessed. 

By  the  Spirit  of  Light  in  God's  wisdom  attired, 

Thy  soul  all  inflamed,  thy  heart  all  inspired 

Have     taught  us  true  peace.     Faith  kindles  anew 

In  the  triumph  of  truth  over  doubts  that  we  knew. 

To  an  arena  more  vast,  to  combats  more  stern 

With  zeal  unabated,  but  with  calm  unconcern, 

Thou  dost  haste  at  the  call  of  duty  again 

To  add  to  the  laurels  the  past  crowned  thy  pain. 

To  vanquish  the  error  that  stalks  through  the  land 

Rome  thee  hath  chosen.     The  valorous  band 

Of  God's  chosen  people  to  victory  can     trust 

With  a  leader  so  fearless  in  a  cause  that  is  just. 

A  Translation. 


Mgr.  Falconio's  Farewell  to  Canada. 


N  Tuesday  the  18th  inst.,   His  Excellency  Mgr.  Diomede 
Falconio,  late  Papal  Delegate  to  Canada  but  succeed- 
ing Cardinal  Martinelli  at  Washington,  left  Ottawa  to 
enter    upon  his  new  labors,  Since  his  arrival,  Oct.    12th, 
1899,  m  tms  country,  he  has  gone  on  in  the  even  tenor  of 
his   way    without    exciting    much    attention,    quiet  and    un- 
ostentatious. When  Cardinal  Martinelli  had  sailed  for  Europe, 
it     began    to    be    rumored,    and     persistently      rumored,    that      the 
Delegate  of  Canada  was    appointed    by    the    Holy    Father    to    the 
vacant  post.    And  this  was  as  presistently  denied.      At  length  when  the 
official  documents  from  Rome,announcing  the  transfer,  had  arrived  and 
were  published,  then,  not  only  the  Catholics  but  the  whole    population 
of  Canada  seemed  to  be  stirred  by  the  fact.  All  the  Capital  dailies,  and 
the  principal  papers  of  the  Dominion,  contained  regrets,and  and  sympa- 
thetic allusions  to  the  pending  departure  of  His  Excellency,  as  well    as 
flattering  compliments  towards  his  person.     Naturally,  it  was  for  Catho- 
lics, who  best  understood  the  eminence   of  his  dignity    and    the  high 
character  of  his  mission  as  direct    representative    of   the    head    of   the 
Catholi    Church — those  of  them  especially,  who  had  lived  with  or  near 
him — to   give  unqualified   expression    of  their   sentiments   under    the 
circumstances.     If  Mgr,  Falconio's  arrival  was  sincerely  though  formally 
greeted  in  every  section  of  the  country,in  addresses  from  clergy  and  laity, 
the  demonstrations  which  marked  his  leave  taking   were  deeply    heart- 
felt and  spontaneous.    We  have  seen    this    in    the     farewell  visits    the 
Delegate  paid   to   our    three    principal   cities,    Montreal,    Ottawa   and 
Toronto.     In  Ottawa  and     Montreal    respectively  the  Hibernians    and 
the     Catholic    Sailors'  Club    placed     themselves    on    record  for    their 
enthusiasm.    At  a  splendid  function    in  Ottawa,    His    Excellency   was 
the     recipient     of     a    precious    pectoral   cross  of  solid   gold,    chased 
in  shamrocks,  and  mounted  in  oriental    opazes  and  diamonds  :  the  gift 
was  presented  by  the  Canadian  councils  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 


Vj 
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The  banquet,  tendered  the  Delegate  at  Toronto  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Catholic  Union  ofwhich  Mr.Justice  MacMahon  is  President,  was 
noteworthy  as  a  brilliant  gathering  of  the  representative  clergy  and  laity 
of  Ontario.  Very  excellent  speeches  were  delivered,  The  Apostolic 
Delegate  declared  that :  ''He  regretted  to  leave  Canada*  In  his  three 
years  residence  here  he  had  learned  to  love  Canada  above  any  other 
country.  Whiie  he  admired  the  extent  of  our  land,  its  productions  and 
its  beauty,  he  admired  above  all  the  spirit  which  animated  Canadians 
Although  of  different  races  and  of  different  creeds;  yet  they  lived  in 
loyalty  and  friendship  together  j  and  the  country  was  going  on  its  way 
with  its  people  bound  by  brotherly  love  and   sure  to  prosper." 

Hon.  Geo.  W.  Ross,  Ontario  Premier,  after  a  witty  compliment 
to  the  Bishop  of  London,  Ont.,remarked,that,on  a  similar  occasion  three 
years  before,  the  Delegate  appeared  to  him  a  little  lonesome  away  from 
sunny  Italy.  He  became  less  so,  as  he  became  acquainted  with  our 
Dominion.  Any  Canadian  would  appreciate  Mgr.  Falconio's  high 
encomiums  on  Canada.  The  Premier  understood  that  His  Excellency 
came  "  bearing  a  message  of  peace  and  good  will  to  Canada  ;  he  has 
completely  fulfilled  that  duty.  His  words  to-night  showed  that  he 
came  here,  bearing  this  message,  that  he  was  a  worthy  messenger;  and 
we  feel  that  he  has  discharged  that  duty  to  the  whole  of  the  people  cf 
Canada;  not  merely  to  the  people  of  his  own  Cnurch,  to  whom  his 
message  was  primarily  to  be  delivered,  but  to  all  those  who  bear  the 
name  of  Canadian,  and  who  are  interested,  as  he  is  interested,  in  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  our  beloved   Dominion.  " 

The  speech  of  Mayor  Howland,  of  Toronto,  seemed  to  be  a  rift 
in  the  harmony  that  prevailed.  He  was  glad  to  be  present  he  said  to  ex- 
press the  cordial  welcome  which  he  was  sure  the  citizens, irrespective  of 
creed,  would  give  to  the  distinguished  representative  of  His  Holiness. 
He  acknowledged  the  indebtedness  of  modern  civilization  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  for  its  preservation  of  learning  and  religion 
through  the  dark  ages.  "  I  have  joined  with  you.  "  said  Mayor  How- 
land,  "  in  drinking  the  toast  of  His  Holiness,  a  friend  of  the  British 
Empire,  a  friend  of  the  peace  of  the  world,  one  whose  name  and  fame 
*  This  and  other  extracts  ;>re  from  the  Catholic  Register. 
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are  respected  by  all  creeds.  I  would  have  preferred  it  should  not 
have  been  followed  by  the  toast  of  His  Majesty  the  King.  I  think  it 
would  have  been  better  if  the  relations  between  the  Church  and  State 
had  not  thus  been  expressed  in  this  city.  I  could  not  refuse  to  join 
following  that  in  drinking  the  toast  of  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty.  I 
am  sure  every  Roman  Catholic  present  joined  most  heartily  and 
loyally  in  the  toast,  and  I  know  you  meant  nothing  more  than  express- 
ing a  sentiment  in  which  I  do  not  think  I  could  refuse  to  join  you, 
that  the  spiritual  is  higher  than  the  material.  ''  Just  so.  Mayor  How- 
land  knows  and  gives  the  only  reason  why  in  a  Catholic  banquet  the 
toast  of  the  Pope  precedes  that  to  the  King.  The  two  orders,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  are  perfectly  distinct,  and  independent  one  of  the  other, 
within  their  own  limits.  True,  they  are  too  often  opposed  as  rival 
claimants;  because  the  same  individual  happens  to  be  at  the  same  time 
subject  of  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  authorities;  though  in  view  of 
essentially  diverse  ends,  of  which  one  is  our  eternal  and  supernatural 
destiny,  having  under  present  conditions  a  more  or  less  indirect  bear- 
ing on  the  second,  viz.,  temporal  and  material  prosperity  in  this  world 
alone.  More  or  less  indirect  bearing,  we  say;  for  temporal  and  ma- 
terial good  is  not  the  ultimate,  but  it  can  either  vastly  facilitate  or  vast- 
ly impede  one's  ultimate  welfare.  Friction  arises,  only  because  one  of 
the  claimants  in  the  dispute,  not  fully  alive  to  the  proper  adjustment  of 
things,  unadvisedly  steps  over  the  frontiers  of  his  neighbor.  The 
trouble  for  some  people  is,  that,  more  zealous  than  wise,  they  wish  to- 
subordinate  the  spiritual  to  the  temporal,  a  subversion  condemned  by 
right  sociology,  execrated  equally  by  common  sense  and  Catholic  con- 
science, and  fraught  with  mischief  to  both  spheres.  It  is  likely  such 
persons — and  thev  form  a  powerful  class — Mayor  Howland  had  in 
view  when  he  spoke-  At  any  rate  Messrs.  Ross  and  Howland  touched- 
on  this  delicate  subject  with  considerable  tact  and  frankness.  Their 
speeches  do  as  much  honor  to  their  petspicacity  as  to  their  courtesy 
to  their  respected  guest. 

Mgr.  Falconio's  stay  in  Canada  was  short ;  it  has  been  singularly 
fruitful  in  good  ;  it  has  conciliated  the  respect  and  friendship  of  a 
whole  people.  Mgr.  Falconio  has  gained  our  esteem  and  our  grati- 
tude. In  spite  of  our  regret  at  his  departure,  we  are  glad  his  success 
with  us  opens  a  wider  field  of  usefulness  and  honor.  His  future  will- 
be  followed  with  interest  and  sympathy. 

M.  T.   P. 


The  Roman  Pronunciation  of  Latin. 


|UCH  is  the  title  of  an  article  from  Prof.  W.  T.  Raymond  of 
the  University  ot  New  Brunswick.  It  gives  a  welcome 
f^u^fS"  proof  that  the  incomparable  masterpieces  of  Greek  and 
Latin  literature  are  not  going  to  be  excluded,  as  has  been  strongly 
advocated  in  many  quarters,  from  the  educational  institutions  of  this 
•country.  It  evinces,  moreover,  the  presence  of  a  widespread  and  re- 
viving reverence  for  the  old  classical  studies,  and  their  return  if  not 
to  pre-eminent,  at  any  rate  to  general  favour.  Professor  Ray- 
mond advocates  in  the  Educational  Monthly  of  St.  John,  N.  B,  the  old 
Roman  pronunciation  of  Latin,  that  is,  with  Italian  vowels,  and 
hard  c  and  g.  We  quote  merely  some  of  the  authorities 
he  adduces  in  support  of  his  contention.  The  first  referred  to  is 
Prof.  H.  T.  Peck  of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  who  in  a  little  book 
on  Latin  pronunciation  delivers  himself  as  follows  :  "The  Roman 
method  of  pronouncing  Latin  has  now  received  the  approval  of  autho 
rity  in  Europe  and  America,  as  giving  substantially  the  pronunciation 
employed  by  educated  Romans  of  the  Augustan  age.  It  has  been  for- 
mally adopted  at  our  leading  universities,  The  most  recent  grammars 
of  the  language  recognize  no  other  method.  Thus  one  great  reproach 
to  classical  scholarship  seems  likely  to  be  removed,  and  one  universal 
pronunciation  of  the  noblest  of  the  ancient  languages  to  receive  general 
acceptation  [sic].  This  little  book  will  more  than  accomplish  its  object, 
if  it  shall  have  aided  ever  so  slightly  in  discrediting  the  barbarisms  of 
a  method  which,  to  use  the  expression  of  a  distinguished  scholar,  'ought 
long  since  to  have  followed  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy 
into  the  limbo  of  unscientific  curiosities.'  " 

Prof.  Raymond  writes  :  "Wishing  to  know  from  themselves  what 
was  the  prevailing  use  in  the  United  States,  and  what  their  opinion  of 
it,  I  wrote  to  distinguished  professors  in  ths  leading  colleges  of  the 
United  States,  and  also  to  some  in  Canada.  Here  are  some  of  their 
answers  :  " 

Professor  Wright,  of  Harvard,  says  (Nov.    r8,    1901)  :     "Here   in 
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the  States  we  have  given  up  almost  universally  the  so-called  English 
method  of  teaching  Latin.  We  were  led  to  this  step;  because  it  com- 
pletely disguises,  if  not  caricatures,  the  ancient  speech,  and  causes  the 
reader  to  lose  much  of  the  rhetorical  effect  of  the  original  tongue.  The 
so-called  Roman  method  of  pronunciation  is,  we  believe,  not  far 
removed  from  the  pronunciation  of  the  ancients  ;  and  though  not  per* 
fectly  satisfactory  in  every  respect,  is  much  more  satisfactory  than  the 
English  method.  I  think  nothing  could  induce  us  to  return  to  the 
latter. 

"The  same  observations  apply  to  the  pronunciation  of  Greek.  In- 
deed, there  is  almost  absolute  uniformity,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  ex- 
tends, in  this  respect  among  the  teachers  of  Greek  in  the  States.  The 
so  called  Erasmian  method  is  followed;  and  pupils  are  taught  to  write  the 
accents,  and  to  observe  them  in  pronounciation.  In  a  very  few  places 
where  the  Erasmian  method  is  not  in  use,  the  modern  Greek  pronunci- 
ation has  been  adopted.  This  is,  of  course,  open  to  grave  objections, 
similar  in  nature  to  those  1  have  urged  with  respect  to  the  English  pro- 
nunciation of  Latin." 

Professor  Morgan,  of  Harvard  says  :  "The  Roman  pronunciation 
of  Latin  has  been  in  use  here  since  1869  ;  and  [  find  it  hard  to  see 
how  anybody  can  defend  the  teaching  of  Latin  pronunciation  by  any 
other  method."  In  regard  to  Greek  pronunciation,  he  says;  "lam 
glad  to  hear  that  you  have  entered  the  field  against  the  'English  me- 
thod' of  rendering  the  sounds;  your  campaign  is  heartily  to  be  com- 
mended." 

Professor  Goodwin,  of  Harvard  (Oct.  29,  T901),  says1  ,!In  the 
United  States  there  has  been  no  difference  of  opinion  in  late  years 
about  the  absurdity  of  trying  to  pronounce  Greek  and  Latin  like  En- 
glish, and  especially  that  of  giving  Greek  the  Latin  accents.  Many 
details  of  pronunciation  are  not  agreed  on  ;  but  the  general  principle 
is  now  treated  as  settled." 

Principal  Peterson  of  McGill,  says  :  The  Roman  pronunciation  of 
Latin  is  in  use  here,  and  is  certainly  to  be  preferred,  if  it  can  be  carried 
out  without  pedantry.     The  vowel  sounds  seem  to   me  to    be   of  the 
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greatest  importance."  The  most  authoritative  Latin  grammar  written 
by  an  Englishman,  is  the  Latin  grammar  of  H.  J.  Roby.  After  sixty 
pages  of  closely  reasoned  discussion  of  the  pronunciation  of  Latin, 
he  concludes  that  the  probable  pronunciation  of  educated  Romans  in 
the  period  from  Cicero  to  Quintilian,  say  70  B.  C.  to  90  A  D.,  was 
what  was  called  the  Roman  pronunciation.  He  evidently  thinks  En- 
glish the  language  least  suitable  ot  all  to  which  to  reduce  the  pronun- 
ciation of  Latin,  for  he  says,  "The  phenomenon  presented  by  most 
letters  in  English,  of  sound  and  sign  having  but  a  fortuitous  connection 
is,  I  believe,  quite  unique,"  And  in  its  October  issue  the  Educational 
Review  returns  to  the  suhject  thus  ;  "Such  an  argument  should  not 
be  necessary  at  this  date,  after  the  battle  between  Roman  and  English 
pronunciation  has  been  virtually  decided,  and  the  result  accepted  by 
nearly  every  college  and  university  on  the  continent-.  We  hope  the 
Board  of  Education  [of  New  Brunswick],  which  seems  to  have  taken  a 
one-sided  and  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-advised  view  of  the  matter,  will 
not  pursue  the  course  of  insisting  upon  the  English  pronunciation, 
a  course  which  will  bring  upon  us  the  well  deserved  contempt  of 
scholars.  " 

The  Canada  Educational  Monthly,  in  its  issue  tor  September, 
takes  the  same  view: — 

"Whatever  consonant  sounds  are  best  to  choose,  the  vowels,  at 
least,  should  approach  modern  Italian  vowels.  Every  one  is  agreed  on 
on  that — except,  it  seems,  a  headmaster  and  an  inspector  of  schools,  in 
New  Brunswick.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  in  the  interest  of  sound  learning, 
of  good  taste,  and  of  respect  for  common  sense  and  elementary  knowl- 
edge, that  that  province  will  not  go  back  to  a  comparatively  recent 
corrupt  English  method,  abandoned  now  in  English  authoritative  books, 
unknown  in  any  university  of  note  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  and 
a  subject  of  amusement  to  every  nation  of  cultivated  beings  on  the  face 
of  the  earth." 


A  Friend's  Revenge. 


K.  R.,'03. 


Id-fl-i.' 


j^>T  was  daylight  when  I  awoke  with  a  morbid  sense  of  depression 
SKBSi  at  tne  events  of  the  previous  day.  My  spirits  were  in  no  way 
3M£))  restored,  when,  on  pulling  on  my  suit,  I  perceived  that  my 
purse  and  money  were  gone  Here  was  my  remaining  wealth 
flown  like  the  rest — stolen  from  me  in  the  very  house  that  received  me 
as  a  friend  and  guest.  Beside  myself  with  chagrin,  I  rushed  out  and 
asked  for  Cotton.  He  had  gone  out  on  pressing  business,  they  said, 
and  would  not  return  for  a  couple  of  hours.  God  forgive  me  but  it  was 
the  first  time  that  a  doubt  crossed  my  mind  about  my  friend's  integrity. 
Perhaps  he  was  become  depraved  since  his  removal  to  this  wild  country. 
However,  I  do  not  seek  to  excuse  myself  for  my  subsequent  conduct. 
I  mastered  myself  sufficiently  to  tell  Mrs.  Cotton  and  the  servants  the 
story  of  my  loss,  but  wound  up  rather  abruptly  by  asserting  that  some 
one  on  the  premises  knew  how  I  had  been  twice  tricked  out  of  my 
money ;  and  I  insisted  on  having  the  house  and  domestics  searched. 
To  this  impertinent  request,  Mrs.  Cotton  replied  that  she  was  really  sorry 
for  my  misfortune,;  I  might  search  my  own  apartments  but  as  for 
looking  for  the  money  in  any  other  room,  it  was  out  of  the  question  ;  the 
servants  were  honest  and  trusty,  she  was  certain.  This  repulse  exaspe- 
rated me  beyond  control  and  I  answered  readily.  This  in  turn  aroused 
the  spirit  of  my  hostess,  whose  frequent  dealings  with  men,  rough  in 
their  manners,  but  sensitive  on  points  of  honor,  rendered  her  absolutely 
fearless.  She  reminded  me  that  I  was  a  guest,  but  if  the  hospitality 
did  not  suit  me,  I  might  go  elsewhere.  I  accordingly  departed,  observ- 
ing that  someone  would  have  reason  to  regret  the  treatment  meted  out 
to  me. 

I  rode  away  in  my  anger,  thinking  myself  a  most  unhappy  man. 
To  be  in  a  single  day  bereft  of  both  fortune  and  friends  and  left  prac- 
tically an  outcast  in  this  strange  locality.  My  ill  luck  did  not  rest  there. 
Half  a  mile  from  the  house  I  encountered  a    band    of  cow-boys    who 
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inquired  if  I  had  seen  any  stray  cattle  ;  some  had  been  lately  stolen, 
they  said;  and  the  thieves  were  thought  to  be  in  the  vicinity. 

M  Go  yonder,"  I  replied  bitterly  pointing  to  the  house  I  had  just 
quitted,  "You  may  find  plenty  of  thieves  and  perhaps  some  information 
with  regard  to  your  cattle." 

I  saw  them  gallop  off,  little  thinking  what  fruit  my  ungrateful  words 
would  soon  produce.  Very  soon  I  heard  a  commotion  around  the 
homestead  but  imagine  my  terror  when  I  perceived  smoke  and  flames 
issuing  from  the  buildings,  As  I  afterwards  learned,  these  cow-boys, 
who  were  strangers  in  those  parts,  found  in  the  place  some  of  the  mis- 
.sing  cattle  which  Cotton  had  in  good  faith  bought  some  days  before. 
Not  deeming  the  explanation  satisfactory,  the  cow-boys  set  fire  to  the 
buildings,  and,  little  better  than  thieves  themselves,  decamped  with  all 
the  live  stock,  leaving  the  members  of  the  household  to  deal  as  best 
they  could  with  the  flames.  They  shouted  to  me  their  unwelcome 
thanks  for  the  advice  I  had  given  as  they  passed  with  their  spoil. 

Struck  with  remorse  for  the  part  I  had  taken  in  the  deed,  I  wheel- 
ed my  horse  around  and  rode  back  to  the  scene  of  the  conflagration  ; 
but  1  dared  not  show  myself  to  the  family.  Cotton  had  returned,  and 
was  doing  what  he  could  to  save  his  property.  I  entered  the 
small  grove  of  maples  where  I  had  been  walking  the  previous  evening. 
On  the  ground  lay  a  red  parcel — my  pocket-book  which  I  had  dropped 
there  myself.  Its  recovery,however,  gave  me  no  joy.  Before  me  were 
the  miseries  it  occasioned.  Goaded  on  by  remorse  and  shame,  I  fled 
the  place.  Since  then  I  have  wandered  far  and  wide,  hiding  my 
identity  under  various  names,  squandering  money  in  cards  and  wild 
living  until  driven  to  hunting  and  prospecting  for  a  livelihood. 

The  news  which  now  and  then  reached  me  concerning  my  old 
friends  was  not  reassuring.  Owine  partly  to  fright  suffeied  at  the  time 
of  the  fire  and  partly  to  the  hardships  afterwards  undergone,  Mrs.  Cot- 
ton took  sick  and  died,  leaving  her  husband  with  two  small  children, 
and  a  fortune  almost  destroyed  by  the  calamity  I  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  about.  Although  Cotton  was  aware  of  the  part  I  had  taken 
in  the  affair,  he  remained  none  the  less  my  friend.  This  fact  was 
manifest,  when  he  generously  lent  a  hand  in  saving  me    from  a    lonely 
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death  in  the  hills.  The  steel  box  he  left  during  my  illness  contained 
the  money  which  he  received  from  the  east,  only  after  the  ruin  of  his 
happiness  had  been  accomplished,  His  generous  and  unselfish  revenge 
had  made  a  man  of  me.  Determining  to  do  better,  I  prayed  Providence 
for  the  chance  of  repaying  my  friend's  kindness  in  due  measure.  It 
came  in  part  ;  when  I  made  Cotton's  leaving  the  world  a  happy  one  by 
taking  charge  of  his  two  orphan  children,  and  sending  them  to  be  edu- 
cated in  a  place  remote  from  the  contamination  of  this  wild  West. 
Thank  God,  I  shall  in  future  have  the  income  sufficient  to  carry  out 
this  obligation  to  the  full." 

THE    END. 


To  Test  Novels. 

Springfield  Republican  offers  a  good  test  for  novels  which  un- 
doubtedly has  merit.  It  says  that  the  good  old  custom  of  reading  aloud 
ought  to  be  revived.  It  is  right.  The  custom  of  reading  aloud  in  the 
family  circle  would  prevent  many  a  trashy,  and  many  an  immoral  novel 
from  being  read  by  the  members  of  the  family,  and  all  concerned  would 
be  as  well  amused,  and  less  injured.  Our  contemporary  rightly  says 
that  many  a  book  that  is  eagerly  devoured  by  individuals  would  be 
laughed  out  of  the  house  after  three  chapters  when  read  aloud  to  listen- 
eis,  and  those  who  would  otherwise  spend  time  over  it  alone  would  in 
that  way  come  to  see  its  silliness,  and  join  in  the  laughter. 


fll>ainl\>  Hbout  Books. 


Compiled  by  Maurice  Casey,  M.  A. 
SECOND   PAPER. 


IiE  Gjcat  Ccal  Stnkc  scims  to  h&ve  c*  etc  trained  any 

choice  of  a  novel  for  this  month.  I  perused  "Those 
Black  Diamond  Men,"  a  story  of  the  mines,  in  the 
anthracite  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  by  William  Futhey 
Gibber?,  a  new  writer.  Whether  or  not  this  tale  is 
dtslir.cd  to  attain  to  a  high  ard  pamsnent  place,  in 
what  that  sprightly  philcso]  her,  Mr.  Martin 
Dooley,  calls  "lithrochoor,"  I  do  not  propose  to  sur- 
mise. What  is  certain  is,  it  supplied  me  with  a  picture  of  human  con- 
ditions among  the  American  coal  kings'  slaves,  and  confirmed  me  in 
my  preconceived  sympathy  for  the  miners.  The  author  evidently 
speaks  from  close  acquaintance  with  facts,  he  is  a  master  of  pathos;  and 
he  makes  a  skilful  use  of  the  varied  elements  of  human  life  which  his 
field  presents.  In  early  youth,  I  read  Robert  Michael  Ballantyne's 
"Deep  Down,"  a  vivid  tale  of  the  Cornwall  coal  mines,  varied  by  smug- 
gling scenes,  andl  was  captivated  by  the  story.  If  my  judgment  counts 
for  anything,  the  new  tale  by  Mr.   Gibbons  is  worthy    of  its    English 

prototype. 

# 
*  * 

Old  Chaucer,  "the  father  of  English  poetry,"  is  praised  by  many 
and  read  by  few;  and  I  who  find  him  wonderfully  stimulating,  should  be 
glad  to  see  the  number  of  the  latter  class  increase.  From  the  twelfth 
to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  language  we  speak  was  in  a 
transient  state.  About  this  time,  it  had  succeeded  in  asserting  its  su- 
periority, and,  in  the  words  ef  the  learned  Brother  Azarias,  the  tongue 
of  the  classes  in  church  and  castle  gave  way  to  the  tongue  of  the  masses 
in  field  and  workshop.    Thus,  the    reign    of   the   Third   Edward    was. 
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illustrious  not  for  military  achievements  alone ;  it  was  a  period  when 
the  English  character  displayed  its  first  intellectual  boldness  ;  and  the 
choicest  spirits  of  the  Church,  taking  advantage  of  the  peace  produced 
by  the  union  of  Saxon  and  Norman,  busied  themselves  to  bring  about 
a  reform  from  within,  and  thus  obliterate  the  inevitable  results  of  many 
years  of  confusion  and  strife.  While  Normans  and  Saxons  regarded 
each  other  as  conquerors  and  conquered,  neither  of  them  could  produce 
a  national  literature  ;  but  all  this  had  passed  away  before  Chaucer's 
time. 

The  accounts  of  his  early  life  are  very  uncertain.  That  most  en- 
tertaining and  reliable  of  literary  exponents,  Professor  Maurice  Francis 
Kgan,  somewhere  remarks  that  the  French  name  of  our  first  great  poet 
is  suggestive  of  footwear,  and,  indeed,  it  is  so  of  the  better  sort  of  foot- 
wear ;  since  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  soul  wears  well.  I  have  space 
for  few  biographical  details.  In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
straitened  quarters,  I  must  ever  emulate  the  condensing  power  of  the 
hay-press.  However,  in  his  day  he  acted  many  part?;  being  a  student,  a 
courtier,  a  civil  servant,  a  negotiator,  a  diplomatist,  an  ambassador  to 
foreign  lands,a  partisan  of  Lancaster,  a'prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
and,  finally,  an  old  man  of  no  great  wealth  ;  exactly  what  might  be  ex- 
pected of  a  poet.  In  short,  he  was  a  keen  man  of  the  world,  qui  mores 
hominum  multorum  vidit  et  urbes  and  what  he  saw  and  heard  he  reflec- 
ted in  his  writing  with  infinite  humor.  For  the  rest,  he  was  a  Catholic 
with  a  strong  turn  for  speculation  and  satire.  Nature  put  a  whip  in  his 
hand  and  he  cracked  it  without  bothering  about  who  was  hurt.  But  his 
satire  was  of  the  laughing  sort ;  unlike  that  of  Swift,  and  akin  to  that  of 
Cervantes . 

He 

*     * 

Chaucer  began  his  literary  work  as  a  translator,  and  the  habit  of 
the  translator  he  carried  with  him  to  the  end.  "  The  Poet,"  Lowell 
reminds  us,  "  invented  almost  nothing,  Wherever  he  found  anything 
directed  to  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  he  took  it,  and  made  the  most  of  it.  " 
Taken  without  qualification,  this  is  one  of  those  half  truths   which   are 
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worse  than  blunt  lies;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  add  that  Lowell  carefuily 
qualifies  his  pointed  assertion.  The  fact  is,that  like  Shakespeare,  Chaucer 
borrowed  his  plots.  He  copied  and  he  translated,  it  is  true,  but  by 
dint  of  artistic  retouching,  he  impressed  on  his  translation  and  copies 
his  original  mark,  so  that  he  recreated  what  he  imitated.  His  method 
of  translating  and  adapting  may  be  illustrated  by  an  anecdote.  Bon- 
nardot,  the  possessor  of  the  original  drawing,  looking  at  the  famous 
etcher,  Charles  Meryon's  exquisite  interpretation  ot  Nicolle's  old  design 
11  Le  Pont  au  Chang,  "  said  to  him,  u  Why  have  you  put  that  church 
tower  in  the  corner?  "  "  Because  it  is  there,  "  said  Meryon.  u  But 
no,  "  rejoined  Bonnardot,  referring  to  the  original  drawing  for  a  con- 
vincing proof,  :' there  is  not  the  faintest  sign  of  it."  Answered 
Meryon,  "  You  do  not  see  it,  but  I  see  it.  "  The  fact  was,  the  picture 
wanted  the  tower,  and  Meryon  the  artist  placed  it  there,  and  by  so 
doing  made  a  composition  otherwise  stiff  and  fragmentary  both  charm- 
ing and  complete.  So  it  is  with  every  artist.  Art  means 
discrimination.  It  is  totally  opposed  to  random  expression^ 
whether  in  writing  or  painting.  In  order  to  obtain  the  effect  he  de- 
sired, the  artist  must  sacrifice  ;  he  must  leave  something  out  here,  he 
must  put  other  things  in  there,  the  colors  must  not  be  too  bright  in 
this  place,  or  too  faint  in  that  place.  Well,  Chaucer  never  hesitated  to 
excise  and  change  with  a  free  hand,  and  to  touch  in  a  single  tower  or 
a  score  of  towers,  and  to  reject  and  add  without  end,  so  that  his  copies 
and  translations  ate  virtually  original.  Of  the  translations  I  shall  find 
something  more  to  say  in  a  later  paper. 


* 


Chaucer  was  a  story-teller  by  right  of  birth.  His  best  poems 
are  versified  tales.  His  verse  is  like  a  stream  which  runs  from  stones 
and  rocks  to  the  softest  sward.  His  heroic  couplets  are  seldom  mono- 
tonous, and  despite  Mr.  Lowell,  he  invented  the  seven-line  stanza,  the 
Rhyme  Royal  of  a  later  date,  and  he  handled  it  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  a  great  inventor.  His  own  words  in  the  ■'  Cuckow  and  Nightingale" 
might  stand  for  a  motto  to  very  many  of  the  more  than  thirty-two 
thousand  lines  he  wrote  : 
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"And  the  river  that  I  sate  upon, 
It  made  such  a  nois-e  as  it  ron, 
Accordant  with  the  bird-es  armony 
Methought  it  was  the  best  melody 
That  might  be  yheard  by  any  mon." 

vVhen  it  is  said  that  the  "Canterbury  Tales,"  the  ripe  fruit  of  the 
poet's  old  age  and  experience,  are  the  best  things  Chaucer  wrote, 
almost  all  is  told.  Nothing  could  more  clearly  show  how  the  material 
which  he  borrowed  from  Boccaccio  and  others  failed  to  affect  the  origi- 
nal and  native  character  of  what  he  produced  himself,  than  the  prologue 
to  the  Tales  compared  with  the  introduction  to  the  Decameron. 
The  idea  of  thus  setting  his  tales  in  a  sort  of  frame,  by 
bringing  together  a  number  of  persons  to  tell  them,  was  probably 
suggested  by  the  immortal  work  of  Boccaccio  ;  bat  how  different 
was  the  Tabard  Inn  in  Southwark,  and  the  company  which 
started  for  Canterbury,  fro;n  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  Floren- 
tine villa,  and  all  their  luxurious  refinement,  A  mere  list  of  the  pilgrims 
would  give  an  inventory  of  English  society  as  it  existed  in  that  day, 
while  as  the  sketches  are  thrown  off  the  daily  life  of  each  seems  to  pass 
before  us.  It  may  be  added  that  there  never  was  a  freer  flight  of  ori- 
ginal genius  than  Chaucer's  Prologue;  and  it  is  native  and  English  in 
every  line. 

Two  objections  are  made  to  Chaucer  by  Catholic  readers.  He  is 
said  to  be  more  severe  on  the  Church,  to  be  more  precise, 
on  what  he  deemed  laxity  of  discipline  in  the  Friars.  Of  a 
truth  he  is  severe  ;  when  monks  are  in  question,  Rabelais 
himself  is  not  more  bitter.  When  he  makes  the  monks  the  subject  of 
his  satire,  he  takes  more  than  the  freedom  of  Moliere  with  the  doctors, 
and  leaves  but  scant  allowance  for  the  roughness  of  the  period.  As  a 
class,  poets  are  not  as  fimi  as  Cato  ;  and  although  a  good  Catholic 
Chaucer  was  on  the  whole,  very  savage  to  ecclesiastics,  and  pro- 
bably as  unjust  as  he  was  savage.  Let  that  fault  stand  against 
him  ;  but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  dispassionate  history  has  deprived 
most  of  his  venom  of  its  sting.     The  other  objection    is  to  the  indeco- 
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rousness  and  coarseness  of  the  old  poet.  Like  Milton's  Michael 
"things  by  their  name  be  called."  The  coarseness  is  there,  but  it  was 
rather  of  the  age  of  the  man.  "Truth  is  the  highest  a  man  can  keep," 
he  wrote  somewhere.  He  painted  his  age  without  gloss.  If  his  words 
be  rude,  and  his  thought  rough,  his  characters  are  to  blame,  not  he. 
Thus  in  Sir  Chaunticlere,  the  wonderful  speaking  cock,  he  explains  : 
"These  speeches  are  the  cock's  not  mine."  If  you  do  not  like  such 
things  "you  are  free  to  "turne  over  the  leef  to  chese  another  tale"  as 
the  Host  remarked  to  the  Miller  in  one  of  the  introductions.  Such 
amiable  efforts  to  do  the  impossible — to  shirk  the  awful  responsibility 
of  an  author— are  frequent  in  his  pages.  Says  an  able  as  well  as  a 
faithful  member  of  the  Church  :  "It  was  no  fondness  for  coarseness 
for  coarseness'  sake  that  dictated  the  tone  which  is  frequently  found  in 
his  poems/'  The  coarseness  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  age.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  picture.  When  all  is  said,  his  was  the  coarseness  of 
the  Bible,  a  coarseness  which  can  work  no  ill  to  a  healthy  mind,  I 
wish  I  could  say  that  on  this  point  the  author  differs  from  our  taste, 
but  I  cannot.  In  the  words  of  Carlyle,  let  us  avoid  cant.  An  average 
issue  of  one  of  our  dirty  daily  newspapers  contains  more  undecor- 
ousness  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  Chaucer.  Furthermore, 
there  is  a  greater  volume  of  obscene  talk  in  many  a  modern  conver- 
sation than  in  all  the  Canterbury  Tales,  and  more  lewd  suggestiveness 
in  some  modern  poems  that  I  could  name  than  in   all  the  other  poems 

of  Chaucer.  This  "smooch  in  the  margin"  of  the  old  poet  can  be 
wholly  avoided  by  using  an  expurgated  edition,  or  better,  the  excellent 
"Riches  of  Chaucer,"  by  Charles  Cowden  Clarke,  and 'what  is  left  is 
pure  gold. 

The  influence  of  Chaucer  on  English  literature  is  unlimited. 
Shakespeare  and  Spenser  complimented  him  ;  Milton,  Wordsworth 
and  Tennyson  spoke  his  name  with  reverence  :  a  host  of  lesser  lights 
paid  homage  to  his  genius.  By  reading  him, we  discover  how  the  langu- 
age was  got  together.  He  used  one  of  the  first  dialects  into  which  our 
tongue  was  molded.  By  following  him,  we  see  the  written  tongue 
in  the  course  of  formation,  so  to  speak.  His  genius,  humor,  music 
and  native  charm,  make  the  examination  of  the  sources  of  the  "new 
language"  he  used,  a  pleasure  and  delight  to  every  intelligent  being; 
and,  surely,  no  more  need  be  said  to  leave  the  fact  clear  to  every 
student  of  English  that  he  amply  repays  study,  and  the  moderate 
effort  necessary  at  the  outset  to  master  his    orthography. 


Bently's  First  Game. 

A  sunny  smile,  a  frank,  manly  countenance,  that's  Bently  ;  a  sure 
catch,  as  good  a  punt  as  ever  donned  the  togs, — that's  Bently  t  jo. 

The  first  game  was  but  a  week  off,  and,  of  the  twenty  five  possibles; 
none  seemed  a  likelier  candidate  than  he,  while,  it  constant  attendance 
at  practice  and  close  attention  to  coaches  counted  aught,  none  was 
more  deserving  a  position . 

"Break  it  off  Bently  !  Break  it  off.  Grabbing  a  man  round  the 
neck  never  yet  brought  him  down.  Tackle  low  and  —  fetch  him,"  quoth 
the  coach . 

Bently  hesitated,  burning  words  of  anger  leaping  to  his  mouth,  but 
finally  decided  to  profit  by  the  advice.  It  wont  do  to  grumble,  he 
thought,  and,  since  some  notice  is  being  given  me,  I  must  stand  a  fair 
chance  ot  landing  a  place. 

"Here  you  !  You  personification  of  all  that  is  clumsy  in  man  ;  the 
way  to  make  headway  is  by  a  direct  line.  Don't  circle  the  field." 
Bently  swallowed  that  too  and  allowed  that  he  was  getting  his,  but  not 
a  protest  did  he  utter.  Every  day  of  the  week  this  sort  of  thing  went 
on,  and  the  coaches  paid  him  particular  attention,  seemingly  enjoying 
his  discomfort  at  their  repeated  "callings  -  down.  But  when  the  time 
arrived  that  was  to  give  us  the  personnel  of  the  team,  the  moment 
truly  supreme  to  the  fretful  candidates,  Bently  was  down  as  first-spare. 

The  day  dawned  clear  and  cool,  the  air  being  fraught  with  a  crisp- 
ness  that  suggested  little  else  save  foot-ball.  Throughout  town,  Dame 
Rumor  whispered  that  Auburn  was  coming  down  strong  and  would 
seek  to  lower  the  garnet  and  grey,  while  among  the  staunch  suppor- 
ters in  college,  the  betting  was  even  that  Varsity  would  win  by  a  com- 
fortable margin . 

From  the  kick-off  the  play  was  fast,  the  ball  going  from  centre  to- 
Varsity's  twenty-five  yard-line,  then  two  short  runs  and  hitting  the  line 
brought  the  sphere  again  to  mid-field,  and  thus  it  zig-zagged  during 
the  first  half,  neither  side  scoring.  Bently  on  the  side-lines  felt  like  a 
freshman  called  upon  for  a  Greek  oration  and,  when  told  that  Beck,  the 
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captain,  was  ili,  prepared,  for  the  half  that  was  to  make  or  mar  his 
name.  The  '  paterfamilias '  had  come  over  to  see  the  game,  for 
Bently,  you  know,  like  most  of  us,  had  used  up  many  a  study  writing 
home  (and  elsewhere)  about  the  merits  of  the  team  and  its  initial 
chances  on  the  far  distant  championship  :  and  She  was  there,  accom- 
panied by  her  friend. 

The  whistle  blew,  the  ball  bounded  from  the  centre's  toe  and 
Varsity  was  immediately  on  the  aggressive.  But  precise  punting, 
brilliant  interference,  accurate  passing,  sure  catching,  running,  skirting 
— all  seemed  of  no  avail,  for,  with  the  ball  in  possession  of  the  enemy 
twenty-five  yards  from  our  own  goal  and  but  five  minutes  remainingj 
the  score  was  still  '  zero  all.  '  On  the  next  scrimmage  Varsity  pilfered, 
and  a  series  of  rushes  advanced  the  oval  ten  yards.  The  centre-half 
signaled  Bently,  who  had  been  called  upon  but  once,  to  move  to  the 
extreme  rear,  The  ball  came  from  the  quarter,  then  followed  a  swift, 
long,  perfect  pass,  and  knowing  what  was  expected  of  him,  the  first 
spare  dashed  forward. 

"  Go  it  Bent !  Go  it,  "  came  from  the  stands  as  if  one  voice  had 
shouted  and  Bently  was  going.  Dodging  a  man  here,  cleverly  eluding 
the  next  a  little  farther  up-field,  there  remained  only  one  man  to  pass, 
only  one  man  between  him  and  those  coveted  posts,  and,  as  he  came 
near  the  line,  that  one  made  a  lunge  for  him.  It  was  all  over,  he 
thought,  but  decided  to  jump  and  jump  he  did,  his  boot  striking  the 
man's  shoulder,  and  Bently  landed  in  a  heap,  rolling  and  twisting 
yards  behind  the  touch-line. 

Varsity  had  scored.  The  day  was  won.  Bently  lying  exhausted 
on  the  ground  listened,  not  to  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd,  but  kept  his 
eyes  fixed  staringly  on  a  particular  section  of  the  grand-stand.  She 
was  there,  smiling  and  waving  a  tiny  pennant  of  the  loved  colors  ;  and 
coming  across  the  campus  was  the  "governor,  "  the  man  who  had 
worked  early  and  late,  tilling  the  soil,  that  his  son  might  go  to  college  ; 
and  here  he  was,  coming  to  congratulate  him  on  his  brilliant  run. 

"  Hey  you,  Chester  !  Git  right  up  thar  and  go  to  that  er  rig  at 
the  fence.  Seein's  how  I  must  pay  money  t'  have  you  learn  to  play 
this  yer  football,  I  guess  I'll  use  yer  speed  i'  hum.    Gil'  long. 

(  'am roc,  '03 


Peat 


URING  the  recent  strike  of  the  coal-miners  in  Pennsyl- 
vania the  question  of  teul  became  a  problem  of  vital 
importance.     In  Canada  it   impressed    upon    us   the 
advantage  of,  if  not  necessity,  of  developing  our  own 
fuel  resources.     Ontario  has  a    dearth   of   coal-fields 
but  there  is  lying  in  extensive  peat    bogs    throughout 
the  province  a  very  good  fuel  in  an  undeveloped  state. 
Peat  is  described  by  Von  Thaer  as  a  kind   of  hu- 
mus and  is  produced  by  the  accumulation  of  the    re- 
mains of  more  or  less  decomposed  herbaceous  plants 
in  wet  and    swampy  places.     This  vegetable    matter 
slowly   undergoes  a  change,  finally  becoming  a  kind  of   imperfect  coal 
but  containing  a  great  quantity  of  moisture. 

In  Ireland  turf  or  peat  is  practically  the  only  fuel  used.  There  it 
compared  by  two  different  methods,  slane  turf  and  hand  turf.  Slane 
turf  is  so  called  from  being  cut  with  a  slane  which  is  a  tool  somewhat 
simila  rto  an  ordinary  spade,  but  so  constructed  that  a  wing  or  cutting 
edge  is  attached  at  right  angles  to  the  blade  of  the  spade  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  cutting  edge  is  L  shaped  and  when  pressed  into  the 
eoft  mo/st  turf  will  cut  an  oblong  block  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
building  brick.  Hand  turf  is  the  very  moist  peat  which  is  moulded 
into  bricks  by  hand.  When  the  peat  has  become  sunicently  dried  it  is 
carted  into  the  home  and  is  in  condition  to  be  used  as  fuel. 

Vhe  preparation  of  peat  in  Canada  is  somewhat  different  to  that 
of  the  Old  Land.  The  industry  of  preparing  peat  for  the  market  has 
has  made  great  progress  in  Ontario.  In  this  province  the  modus  ope- 
randi is,  to  drain  the  bog  to  a  lower  water  level  and  then  removing  all 
surface  growths  for  the  purpose  of  obtaiuing  a  smooth  clean  field  of 
peat.  From  this  the  peat  is  cut  and  spread  in  thin  layers  where  the 
wind  and  sun  may  dry  it.      After  a    sufficient    quantity    has    been    ab- 
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stracted  it  is  brought  to  the  plant  or  factory.  Here  it  undergoes  fur- 
ther drying  and  is  finally  passed  through  a  machine  which  presses  it 
into  small  cylinders  about  two  inches  in  diameter  and  a  couple  of 
inches  in  length.  It  is  now  ready  ror  the  market  and  although  it  may 
be  haudled  in  the  same  rough  manner  as  coal,  care  must  be  taken  to 
store  it  away  from  all  moisture. 

Little  may  be  said  of  peat  as  a  feul  beyond  the  fact  that  it  gives  a 
bright  cheery  fire  and  burns  to  a  very  fine  ash  leaving  no  clinkers. 

A  ton  of  prepar.d  peat  is  equal  to  a  cord  of  the  best  hard  wood  or 
to  about  two-third?  cf  ?  ton  g\  anthracite  coal. 

W.  J.  Collins,  '03. 


Before  the  Snow. 


DULL  grey  sky,  marked  here  and  there 
With  tangled  tracery  of  bare  boughs, 
A  little  far  off  fading  house, 
A  blurred,  blank  mass  of  hills  that  wear 
Depressing  shrouds  of  ghostly  air, 
And  langor  no  winds  rouse. 

The  wild  seese  seeking  southern  isles 
Advance  their  line  through  skies  remote 
Nor  drop  to  earth  a  single  note, 
No  squirrel  barks  nor  chattering  toils, 
And  from  the  grave's  stark,  leafless  files 
No  cheerful  ditties  float. 


The  humming  bees  have  left  the  lane, 
The  fields  hold  now  no  bleating  flocks. 
The  piping  quail  has  fled  the  rocks, 
The  sedges  no  shrill  ducks  contain, 
The  rapids  hush  their  groans  of  pain, 
The  solemn  stillness  shocks 


Insipid  silence  everwhere  : 
The  waveless  waters  hardly  flow, 
In  silence  laboring  flies  the  crow 
Without  a  shadow,  o'er  the  bare 
Deserted  meadows  that  prepare, 
To  sleep  beneath  the  snow. 


Monos. 


A  Great  Language. 

LCjHE  claim  made  by  the  students  of  Gaelic  as    to    the    origin 
and  superior  character  of  the  Irish    language  seems    to   be 


tak-'ng  hold  of  the  public.  A  discussion  of  the  subject 
has  been  going  on  in  newspapers,  By  request  of  a  member 
of  the  University  of  Ottawa  Gaelic  Society  we  present  to  our  readers 
the  following  concise  but  comprehensive  statement  of  this  claim  given  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Journal  ; 

"  Irish  is  a  branch — probably  the  oldest — of  the  northern  division  of 
the  Great  Aryan  family  of  languages,  and  it  is  one  of  the  purest  and  most 
highly  developed  tongues.  The  Aryans  had    reached  a  high    degree    of 
culture  at  least  5,000  years  ago,  when  as  one  great  nation   they  inhabi- 
ted the  fertile  region  around  the  Caspian  Sea.   They  tilled  the  soil — in 
fact,  the  word  "Aryan"  signifies  a  plower,  from  the  root  "Ar,"  to  plow, 
from  which  is  derived  our    word    "arable,"  as  applied  to    land.    They 
were  monotheists,  and  their  god  was  usually  addressed  as    "Father    of 
the  Sky,"  Diaus  Pitar,  from  which  is  derived  the    Greek    Jupiter,  But 
neither  Greek  nor  Latin  existed  then.     These  Aryans    obeyed    God's 
command:     "Increase  and  multiply  and  fill  the  earth  and  subdue  it,' 
and  when  it  became  too  crowded  where  they  were,  the  most  enterpris- 
ing families  emigrated.     Some  went  south,  some   north.     The    descen- 
dants of  the  former  constitute  the  Hindus,     Persians    and    Armenians; 

those  of  the  latter  the  inhabitants  of  all  Europe,  except  the  Finnic  tribes, 
the  Basques,  the  Hungarians  and  the  Turks.  Of  those  who  emigrated 
into  Europe  the  Celts  lead,  and,  pushed  on  from  behind  by  the  Latinic, 
Hellenic  (Greek),  Germanic  and  Slavonic  races,  they  marched  on  till 
they  reached  the  Atlantic  shore,  and  then  most  of  them  crossed  the 
British  Channel,  and  the  most  adventuresome,  the  channel  separating 
Great  Britain  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  where  they  hoped  to  be  left  in 
peace,  and  where  they  established  a  practically  sinless  Paradise. 

It  was  in  Ireland,  the  home  of  culture  and  learning,  where  the 
Celtic  language  developed  into  one  of  the  most  cultured  tongues  spoken 
by  man.  It  is  then  a  classic  language  with  a  classic  literature,  ranking 
with  Sanskrit,  Persian,  Greek  and  Latin;  and  compared  with  it  English 
and  German  are  modern  upstarts.     Very  respectfully. 

JOHN  C.  SUNDBERG,  M.  D." 


Tribute  From  A  Traveller. 

Last  week  according  to  the  Evening  Journal,  Dr.  B.  F.  De  Costa  of 
New  York,  was  in  Ottawa,  a  guest  at  the  Precious  Blood  Convent.  He 
visited  all  the  leading  Catholic  authorities  and  was  the  recipient  of 
much  hospitality.  He  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  Parliament 
Buildings  ;  and  has  left  behind  him  the  following  pleasing  and  encour- 
aging verses. 

OTTAWA. 
No  cannon-throated,  frowning  walls 
Are  thine,  oft  waked  by  bugle  calls  : 
Peace  garrisons  thy  splendid  halls, 

Ottawa  ! 

Thy  cloud-capped  towers  with  blue  skies  blent. 
Soar  where  sits  'hroned  in  high  content 
A  loyal  people's  Parliament. 

Ottawa  ! 

From  Newfoundland  to  Behring  Sea, 
Ruled  by  a  common,  mild  decree, 
The  vast  Dominion  bows  to  thee. 

Ottawa  I 

Religion,  learning,  commerce,  kiss 
Each  other's  hands,  in  naught  remiss, 
Grouped  round  thy  grand  Acropolis, 

Ottawa  ! 

Thy  future  triumphs  who  shall  tell, 

Since  genius  e'er  with  thee  must  dwell, 
And  dangers  to  the  State  dispel  ? 

Ottawa  ! 
Yon  splendid  Fall,  broad  Chaudiere, 
Whose  Carillon  chimes  in  thine  ear. 
Sings  of  new  greatness  drawing  near, 

Ottawa  ! 
A  noble  goal  before  thee  lies  : 
Endowed  with  civic  virtue,  rise 
And  win  the  Crown  of  grand  Emprise, 

Ottawa  ! 
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A  Farewell. 


i_Q_tfmimi*_a_c 

^HE  rumors  that  circulated  all  summer  came  true  at  last. 
Mgr.  Falconio  has  bidden  us  farewell  and  has  left  Canada 
for  his  new  post  in  the  United  States.  On  his  arrival  here, 
The  Apostolic  Delegate  chose  the  university  as  his  headquarters  until 
his  residence  was  made  ready.  He  thus  came  into  close  contact  with 
the  workings  of  the  institution,  and  for  the  students  especially  he  ever 
showed  a  hearty  concern.  The  students  in  their  turn  soon  found 
themselves  quite  at  ease  in  the  companionship  of  the  august  represen- 
tative of  the  Holy  Father.  His  unassuming,  democratic  yet  dignified 
manner  captivated  their  hearts  ;  while  he  was  always  frankly  pleased 
with  their  demonstrations  of  esteem.  The  Review  for  its  part  offers 
its  gratitude  to  His  Excellency  for  the  approbation  he  was  pleased  to 
show  it  on  more  than  one  occasion.  We  join  in  the  Godspeed  that 
accompanies  his  departure,  and  in  the  prayer  thai  success  may  continue 
to  be  his  consent  attendant. 
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Legal 


Sir  Henry  Elzear  Taschereau  had  been  appointed  to  and  was  on 
Nov.  24,  sworn  in  as  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 
The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  privy  council  chamber  in  the  presence 
of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  and  the  following  cabinet 
ministers  :  Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  Hon.  R.  W.  Scott,  Hon.  Chas. 
Fitzpatrick,  Hon.  Sydney  Fisher.  Hon.  James  Sutherland,  Hon.  M.E. 
Bernier  and  Hon.  Raymond  Prefontaine.  The  justices  of  the  supreme 
court  present  were  Sir  Louis  Davies,  Hon.  Justices  Mills,  Girouard 
and  Sedgewick. 

Judge  Sir  Henry  succeeds  Sir  Henry  Strong,  the  retiring  chief 
justice.  His  has  been  an  honored  and  most  successful  career.  Ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1857,  created  a  Q.  C.  in  1867,  he  was  appointed 
puisne  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  187 1, 
and  puisne  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  in  1878,  being  the 
oldest  remaining  member  of  that  body  of  judges.  Being  a  student,  as 
well  as  practitioner,  he  has  contributed  several  books  to  the  mass  of 
legal  literature  ;  and  his  works  have  all  become  hand-books  for  the  pro- 
fession. 

His  many  qualities,  according  to  the  Montreal  Star,  marked  him 
out  as  desirable  successor  to  Sir  John  Thompson  as  dean  of  the  Law 
Faculty  of  the  University  of  Ottawa;  and  he  was  appointed  to  that  posi- 
tion on  the  death  of  that  eminent  jurist, 

We  hasten  to  offer  sincere  congratulations  to  the  new  head  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  pray  that  kind  Providence  may  long  preserve  him 
health  and  the  discharge  of  his  high   functions. 

The  Successful  Student, 

The  exercise  to-day  contains  a  very  hard  problem.  One  student 
tries  it,  fails,  tries  again  with  a  satisfactory  result.  This  is  the  real 
student  endowed  with  ability  and  application.     He   may  be  depended 
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upon  to  carve  out  his  fortune  quite  easily  without  asking  for  much    as- 
sistance.    Another  student  tackles  the  same  problem  :  but  try    as    he 
may,  he  cannot  master  it.     However  he  is  by  no  means  a  failure  :     by 
his  unremitting  industry  he  is  preparing  and  disposing  himself   to  pro- 
fit fully  by  the  instructions  of  his  professors.     So  will  it  happen  for  the 
future  :  This  student  will  not  find  that  his    best    efforts    secure  imme- 
diate success  but  he  does  not  expect  it.     He  works    and    waits    cheer- 
fully, till  a  friend  or  a  sympathizer  gladly  contributes    the  opportunity 
that  advances  him  to  his  goal.     His  failure  was  only  apparent.     Why  is 
it  that  many  a  man  of  very  mediocre  talent — the    tail-ender  at    school, 
the  dunce  ot  the  college — is  seen  to  climb  successively  to  the    highest 
positions  ?     Because  he  works  on  till  he    compels  admiration    and   the 
assistance  that  he  needs  to  succeed.     A  third  student,  so-called,   takes 
up  the  problem  in  question.     He  has  ability  to  solve  it,    but   yields  to 
a  feeling  of  distaste  or  is  in  haste  to  open  a  more  agreeable  book.     In 
consequence  with  the  first  check,  he  leaves  the  work  to  a  classmate  or 
the  teacher  whose  aid  under  the  circumstances  does  him  as  much  good 
as  his  dinner  does  when  eaten  by    another  boy.     There  is  no    need  to 
forecaste  his  future. 

It  is  in  studying  as  in  eating.  Do  not  wait  for  your  professor  to  aid 
you  in  your  talks.  Do  them  yourself.  Do  not  ask  even  a  hint  from 
anybody.  Try  again.  Every  trial  increases  your  ability  and  you  will 
at  last  succeed  by  dint  of  the  very  wisdom  and  ease  the  affort  always 
gives.  After  all,  it  is  the  study  and  not  the  answer  that  rewards  you. 
Here  is  a  boy  whose  task  is  satisfactorily  done  only  after  one  or  two 
hard  studies.  See  the  joy  in  his  eye.  How  proud  he  looks  as  he 
walks  into  I  or  III  Form.  He  recites  like  a  conqueror  and  well  he 
may.  And  his  poor  weak  classmate  who  pushed  away  that  same  task 
after  the  first  half-hearted  attempt  looks  upon  him  with  wonder  as    his 

superior.  Yesterday  those  two  boys  stood  together :  never  again,  with 
that  task  separating  them,  will  they  stand  together  on  equal  terms. 
The  boy  who  waited  to  see  others  do  the  task  fell  behind  and  before 
long  he  will  lack  courage  to  follow  any  of  his  studies.  The  student 
who  did  the  task  for  himself,  who  has  therefore  taken  a  stride  forward, 
and,  what  is  better,  gained  strength  for  greater  ones,  is  the  successful 
student. 
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Actum    Est. 


"It's  all  over."  As  the  conviction  reluctantly  forced  itself  upon  the 
minds  of  College  men  that  the  Championship,  to  which  they  had  be- 
come attached  by  frequent  possession,  was  become  the  spoil  of  their 
old  rivals,  the  Rough  Riders,  they  could  only  do  the  proper  thing 
generously — shake  hands  and  congratulate  their  victors.  With  interest 
similar  to  what  assembled  Greece  in  times  of  yore  at  the  Olympic 
games,  the  population  of  the  Capital  and  numerous  deputations  from 
neighboring  towns  gathered  at  Varsity  Oval  on  November  the  15th  to 
watch  the  respective  champions  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  try  conclusions 
in  football.  Since  the  memorable  fall  of  '98,  these  two  teams  had  not 
come  together.  The  bitter  feeling,  that  was  then  exhibited  by  players 
and  supporters  towards  each  other,  had  greatly  diminished.  The 
chief  reason  for  which  the  teams  desired  to  meet  this  season  was  to 
decide,  if  possible,  the  question  of  their  merits,  for  both  fifteens 
possessed  a  remarkably  brilliant  record.  And  the  spectators  were 
satisfied.  Even  the  uninitated  felt  interest;  one  instant  he  thrilled 
with  dread  as  he  noted  the  attacks  on  his  favorites  ;  or  the  next,  joy, 
when  a  gain  was  made  by  them.  It  was  a  keen  struggle  devoid  all 
through  of  objectionable  tactics.  Adepts  in  the  mysteries  of  Rugby 
were  delighted.  Moves  and  counter-moves  there  were  and  plenty  * 
strategy  foiled  by  strategy.  It  was  fast  and  brilliant  play  in  which 
College  excelled — and  lost,  against  the  slow  heavy  advance  forward,  to 
which  the  Rugby  Riders  bent  their  energy — and  won.  College 
finally,  though  of  course  disappointed,  is  satisfied.  Nothing  had  been 
neglected  in  order  to  secure  success.  And  after  the  struggle  was 
over,  Coach  Clancy  could  very  truthfully  say  in  an  interview  for  the 
papers  :  "lam  satisfied  with  the  result  ;  College  showed  themselves 
men,  "  Like  true  sportsmen  we  cheerfully  accept  our  luck  and  as 
cheerfully  do  honor  to  the  distinguished  champions  of  Canada. 
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Various, 


No  shade,  no  shine,  no  print,  no  flowers,   no  leaves  —  November 

Ottawa's  population  exclusive  of  suburbs  is  according  to  the  latest 
statement  61,  137. 

Rev.  Dr.  M.  Gordon  who  accepts  the  principalship  of  Gueen's 
University,  Kingston,  Ont.,  is  fifty-seven  years  of  age.  From  1867  to 
1882  he  was  pastor  of  St.  Andrew's  Presbyterian  Church,  Ottawa. 

Graduate  (at  parting)  —  Professor,  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  all  I 
know. 

Professor  —  Don't  mention  such  a  trifle  —  H.  S.  Calender, 

Judge  Curran,  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Quebec  has  kindly  con- 
sented to  contribute  an  article  to  the  Christmas  Review  on  the  late 
Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Thompson, 

Marie  Corelli  by  birth  ought  to  be  a  member  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  but  she  has  run  the  gamut  of  various  oriental  beliefs  into 
positive  Nothingarianism.  Her  work  shows  her  mind  to  be  an  olla- 
podrida  of  many  queer  things  —  New  World, 

"Now,  boys,"   says  th'  profissor,  "all    together."     'Rickety,    co-ex, 
■co-ex,  hullabaloo,  bozoo,  bazoo,  Harvard',  says  th'  lads  —  Mr.  Dooley's 
Philosophy. 

After  42  year's  administration  of  the  diocese  of  Chatham  which 
comprises  the  northern  section  of  New  Brunswick,  the  RtRev.  James 
Rogers  D.  D.  transfers  full  charge  to  his  coadjutor  Bishop  Barry  who 
was  consecrated  in  Feb,  1900. 

Sir  John  Bourinot,  clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  died  a«- 
Ottawa,  aged  65  years.  His  death  removes  from  public  life  a  man 
eminent  as  an  authority  upon  the  constitutional  practices  of  Pailiament, 
a  useful  Canadian  historian. 
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Mgr.  Donato  Sbaretti,  for  the  past  three  years  Bishop  of  Havana, 
Cuba,  was  appointed  by  Pope  Leo  XIII  Apostolic  Delegate  of  Canada 
in  succession  to  Mgr.  Falconio.  He  has  been  the  first  auditor  of  the 
American  Apostolic  Delegation  under  Cardinal  Satolli  and  previously 
Propaganda  clerk  of  American  affair.  This  new  Delegate  is  a  good 
linguist  and  is  deeply  learned  in  cancn  and  in  civil  Law. 


Exchanges 


The  October  number  of  the  "Catholic  University  Bulletin"  is  in 
every  way,  thoroughly  representative  of  the  Institution  from  which  it 
comes.  Its  articles,  written  in  a  clear,  comprehensive  style,  evince  an 
originality  and  depth  of  research,  on  the  part  of  the  writers,  which  give 
it  a  place  among  the  first-class  Magazines  of  the  day. 

We  are  glad  to  join  our  voice  in  the  chorus  of    welcome  which  the 
"Columbiad  "  is  receiving  on  its  advent  to  the  ranks  of  College  journal- 
ism .     Coming  to  us  from  the  mighty  West,    "where  rolls    the  Oregon" 
it  is  brimful  ol  life  and  youthful  vigor,  quite  in  keeping    with  the    pro- 
gressive spirit  of  'Columbia',  which  though  founded  only  one  year  ago, 
is  already  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  Universities  of  the  country, 
We      bespeak       for       the       "Columbia"      a      large      measnre       of 
success.     The       "McGill       Outlook"     comes      to      hand,     ''clothed 
in    new  attire,    under    a   new   management,    and      organized     under 
a  new  system,"  We  think  the  change  a  good    one,  and  heartily    compli- 
ment the  Editorial  and  Business  Boards  on  their  enterprise,  in  thus   pro- 
ducing a  paper,  which  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  McGill.   It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  new  "Outlook"  will    meet    with  that  cordial    support  from    the 
student-body,  which  is  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  its  publication. 
The  mission  of  a  good  College  journal  in  promoting  a  healthy  University 
spirit  is  not  to  be  questioned,  even  by  those,  who,  through   negligence  or 
indifference,  or  both,  fail  to  sympathize  with  its  efforts.    Why  then,  does 
any  man,    who  pretends  to     be   a  student,    neglect  to     contribute    his 
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mite  towards  its  success  ?  McGill,  we  congratulate  you  on  having  won 
the  "Intercollegiate  Rugby  Championship."  You  did  spendidly.  We  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  work  of  your  fifteen,  probably,  because  three  of 
them  have  been  Ottawa  College  men  ;  but,  none  the  less  because  we 
admire  the  sportsmanlike  game  which   'McGill  always  plays. 

The  "Acta  Victoriand'  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  up  to  date  work- 
manship, A  worthy  feature  of  this  interesting  publication,  is  the  number 
of  high-class  illustrations  in  each  issue,  which,  with  an  attractive  outer 
garb  give  it  a  dignity  of  appearance,  which  'Victoria'  may  well  be  proud 
of.  "EmileZola,  and  the  Realistic  Movement  in  France"  is  a  masterly 
treatise,  dealing  with  the  life  work  of  a  man,  who,  though  undoubtedly  a 
great  thinker,  yet,  infused  into  his  works,  a  grossness  which  will  for- 
ever preclude  them  from  the  libraries  of  men  with  a  taste  for  respectable 
literature.  In  an  article  on  "The  New  Fight  for  Liberty"  the  Non- 
conformist view  of  the  Education  Bill,  at  present  under  discussion  in 
the  British  Parliament,  is  forcibly  presented.  Gratitude,  Victoria  for  your 
kind  words  regarding  our  Football  Team .  Such  expressions  of  sympathy 
and  good  will,  coming  from  a  sister  University  are  sure  to  be  appreciated 

The  Georgetown  College  Journal  is  always  interesting.  A  feature  of 
the  October  number,  to  be  commended,  is  the  amount  of  good  verse, 
which  it  contains.  In  the  same  issue  also  appears  the  copy  of  an  address, 
delivered  before  'The  '"Oldest  Inhabitants  Association.  D,  C,"  on  July 
4th,  1902,  which  is  interesting  reading,  for  the  student  of  American 
History  and  progress.  In  "The  Pyrosideron  Compound"  the  account 
of  the  life  and  wonderful  discovery  of  Conrad  Weiehal,  a  German  Che- 
mist, is  related  in  a  pleasing  manner.  The  Presbyterian  College  Journal 
contains  many  good  articles  in  English  and  in  French.  "The  Doctrine  of 
the  Incarnation  in  its  relation  to  Modern  Thought"  is  a  thoughtful  com- 
position of  fourteen  pages,  in  which  the  writer  treats  his  subject  in  a 
thoroughly  comprehensive  manner.  In  "Talks  about  Books"  Mr. 
Campbell  gives  a  masterly  criticism  of  a  number  of  the  latest  publications* 

The  "JVotte  Dame  Scholastic"  maintains  its  high  standand  of  ex- 
cellence. No  College  journal  comes  nearer  the  ideal,  than  this  genial 
messenger  from  the  South.     "The   Progress  of  Polish  Literature"  is  well 
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written,  evincing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject  on  the  part  of  the 
writer.  Such  an  article  should  be  of  interest  to  every  lover  of  literature 
not  only,  on  account  of  the  treasures  of  Polish  literature  in  the  past,  but, 
from  the  fact,  that  two  of  the  greatest  living  writers  — Kraszewski  and 
Sienkiewicz —  are  Poles.  A  charming  sketch  of  the  life  of  Patrick 
Sarsfield,  and  his  work  in  the  cause  of  Irish  freedom,  is  well  worthy  of 
perusal  by  every  admirer  of  "Irelands'  Brave."  The  usual  quantum  of 
uVarsity  Verse"  continues  to  lend  attraction  to  the  "Scholastic". 

The  following  journals  have    also     been     received,     but     sp~ce 
does     not     permit     of      the     review,       which     they       merit ;     The 
Alpha  ;     Excelsior,  McMaster  University  Monthly  ;     St.   Vincent' s  Jour* 
nal ;  Niagara  Index  ;  St.  Joseph's  Collegian  ;  St.  Mary's   Chimes  ;   Col- 
lege of  Charleston  Magazine ;   Ottawa  Campus  ;    The  Cross  :    University 
of  N.  B.  Monthly  ;    Young  Eagle  ;  St.  Mary's  Sentinel ;  Vox  Wesleyana 
Agnetion  Monthly  ;  Argosy  ;   The  Xavier  ;  Bates  Student ;  The  Laurel; 
Sacred  Heart  Collegian ;    Dalhousie   Gaztte  ;  Abbey  Student ;    Moun 
taineer ;    S.   V.  C.    '  Student;    Holy  Cross  Purple;    St.  /ohn's  University 
Record;  S.   V.  C.  Index;   The  Bee,  Fordham  Monthly;  Mercury  ;    O.  A 
C.  Review  ;  Stetson  Collegiate  ;   Mount  St.  Main's  Record  ;   Trinity  Uni- 
versity Review. 

H.  J.  M.  '04. 

Among  the   Magazines, 

In  the  No  vember  number  of  The  Messenger  we  find  a  criticism, 
by  Rev.  H.  G.  Ganss,  of  Prof.  Lindsay's  biography  of  Luther.  After 
recounting  some  of  the  most  common  errors  made  in  histories  of  the 
Reformation,  the  critic  proceeds  to  show  up  many  false  statements 
contained  in  this  biography  and  conclusively  proves  the  untrustworth 
ness  of  Prof.  Lindsay's  history  of  the  founder  of  Protestantism.  Other 
articles  are  "Pilgrim  Walk',  in  Rome"  and  "Some  Educational 
Tendencies  "  and  the  magazine  also  contains  a  chronicle  of  all  .  recent 
events  in  the  Catholic  world. 
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The  Ave  Maria  is  a  regular  visit  >r  at  our  sanctum  and  furnishes 
much  good  reading.  Besides  discussing  all  the  questions  of  present 
interest  to  Citholics,  it  contains  many  other  excellent  features  and 
succeeds  admirably  in  maintaining  interest  and  at  the  same  time  im- 
parting instruction. 

Current  History    for  November  opens  with  sketches    of    several 
"  world's  leaders  "  of  the  present  time  and  goes    on  to  discuss  various 
important  questions  of  recent  history .      Separate  departments    are  de 
voted  to  art,  literature,  etc.,    and    the    magazine     is    well    illustrated 

throughout. 

The  November  Catholic  World  contains  several  very  interesting 
articles,  e.  g.  "  Certain  Characteristics  of  Dante  "  by  A.  C.  Storer  ; 
"  The  Educational  Crisis  in  England  "  by  Rev.  G.  Simmons,  all  very 
readable  and  instructive.  Besides  these,  the  number  contains  con- 
siderable poetry  and  several  short  stories. 

On  the  cover  of  the  Rosary  for  November  we  find  a  beautiful 
picture  of  Cardinal  Rampolla,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  short  sketch 
of  the  great  ecclesiastic.  The  magazine  also  contains  an  account  of 
the  rising  young  poet,  Mr.  Thomas  Walsh,  ot  New  York,  and  several 
selections  from  his  works  are  given.  The  number  is  a  most  interest- 
ing one,  containing  several  poems  and  bits  of  Cation,  as  well  as  many 
other  articles  besides  those  mentioned  above. 


For   Dominion    Championship 

ROUGH   RIDERS   5— COLLEGE  0. 

The  15th  of  November  has  come  and  gone 
and  with  it  the  football  season  of  1902,  On 
Varsity  Oval  before  one  ot  the  largest  crowds 
that  has  ever  turned  out  to  view  a  sporting 
event  in  Ottawa,  did  the  Rough  Riders  and 
College  battle  for  the  Dominion  Champion- 
ship. The  rivaley,  long  existing  between  these 
Clubs,  linked  to  their  wonderful  records  in 
Cox.  their     respective      Unions     during     the      past 

season   excited   more  than    ordinary  interest,     as  upon  the  result     ot 


i 
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the  meeting  depended  the  coveted  title  of  Champions  of  Canada. 
The  Rough  Riders  won  the  honor  but  the  Collegians  were  in  every 
play  to  the  bitter  end.  The  game  proved  to  be  one  of  the  hardest 
fought  in  annals  of  Canadian  Rugby,  and  the  fact  that  the  result  was 
in  doubt,  until  the  expiration  of  time  made  it  interesting  throughout. 

The  large  grand  stand  presented  an  animated  picture  of     excited 
humanity,  while  the  far  side  of  the  field  just  provided  sufficient  standing 
room  for  the  balance,  the    full  attendance    being  about  five    thousand. 
Here  were  placed  the  students,  about  three  hundred    of  them     armed 
with  home  made  megaphones  which  they  used  to  great  advantage.  The 
teams  issued  from  their  respective  dressing  rooms  about  three  o'clock, 
and  as  they  lined  up,  it  at  once  became  evident  that    the  Riders  were 
by  far  the  heavier  team.  As  the  wet    ground  and  the  atmospheric  con- 
ditions favored  the  latter,  it  was  rightly   conjectured    that    they  would 
put  up  a  desperate  struggle.     While  College  lacked    the  avoirdupoid    of 
their  opponents,  they  relied  upon  the  speed  of  the  wing  line  and  the 
punting  abilities  of  the  backs.     Prior  to  the  game  an  arrangement  had 
been  made  whereby  a  player  being  disabled,  at    any  stage,  could  be 
replaced  by  a  substitute,  Thirteen   minutes  from  the  expiration  of  play- 
ing time,  Joe  Gleeson,  who  has  been  playing  splendidly    throughout, 
hurt  his  ankle,  necessitating  his  retirement. 

Here  came  the  surprise  of  the  day  when  the 
redoubtable  Eddie  Gleeson  foremost  of  Cana- 
dian halfbacks  and  football  general,  ever  true 
and  loyal  to  his  Alma  Mater,  stepped  out  upon 
the  field  and  took  up  his  position  as  a  fold 
behind  the  garnet  and  grey  line.  His  presence 
filled  the  College  players  with  renewed  vigor 
and  courage  and  as  he  punted  far  into  the 
E.  Gleeson.  enemy's  territory  the  wing's  followed  with  light- 
ning speed  bringing  the  ball  to  the  Rough  Rider's  twenty  five  yard, 
Here  the  Riders  instead  of  a  passing  and  running  game  resorted  to 
continuous  close  work,  well  knowing  that  if  the  ball  ever  got  loose,  their 
lairest  dreams  of  victory  would  have  suddenly  faded  away. 
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The  referee  and  umpire  on  the  whole  performed  their  parts  fairly 
well,  but  they  certainly  could  not  be  said  to  have  given  College  any  of 
the  best  of  their  dicisions,  considering  offsides  and  the  five  yard  rule. 
Moreover  mass  plays  in  which  the  men  of  both  teams  were  offside  were 
continually  allowed.  College,  being  the  lighter  team  naturally,  suffered 
severe  losses  in  those  plays. 

As  for  the  play  itself  it  might  be  said  that  better  games  have  been 
played  here  this  season.  It  was  with  few  exceptions  devoid  of  any 
scientific  exhibitions.  It  was  a  case  of  a  light  team  capable  of  playing 
scientific  rugby,  against  an  aggregation  of  giants  relying  or  brute  strength 
to  push  their  apponents  inch  by  inch  over  their  goal  line. 

On  the  line  the  Garnet  and  Grey  held  their  burly  apponents  in  a 
way  very  gratifying.  The  captain  of  the  enemy  not  wishing  to  seem 
outclassed  by  the  redoubtable  Lafleur  stooped  to  tactics  that  deserved- 
ly brought  down  upon  his  head  the  wrath  of  the  megaphone  brigade. 
Hal  Walters  was  in  himself  more  than  three  quarters  of  the  Roughs' 
team.  He  proved  himself  a  wonder  both  in  keeping  possion  of  the  ball 
and  in  bucking  the  line.  He  was  responsible  for  four  out  of  the  five 
points  as,  everytime  he  ran,  it  was  always  for  a  gain  of  several  yards. 
On  the  halfback  line  College  was  much  superior  ;  Callaghan  outpun- 
ted  Boyd  while  the  work  of  Powers  and  Murphy  combined  could  not 
be  compared  to  J.  Gleeson's,  O'Brien  at  full-back  accepted  every 
chance  and  played  brilliantly  throughout. 

During  the  major  portion  of  the  game  College  played  but  two 
halves,  Corbett  being  moved  up  on  the  line  where  he  performed 
heroic  work.  The  Ottawa  Captain,  whose  oppressed  brain  was  con- 
tinuously at  work,  not  to  be  outdone  by  this,  placed  Boyd  directly 
behind  the  scrimmage  in  order  to  increase  the  weight  of  his  forward 
line. 

Summing  up  we  must  say  that  the  better  team  won  on  its  merits, 
if  muscle  and  weight  alone  are  to  be  taken  into  account,  while  reckon- 
ing a  team's  ability  to  play  the  game.  Had  College  been  able  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  ball   for  at  least  half  of    the  playing  time,  a 
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different  story  would  now  have  to  be  told.  Hal.  Walters  had  the 
pigskin  within  his  grasp  over  sixty  per  cent,  of  this  time,  his  col- 
aiding  leagues,  according;  to  their  small  abilities.  Herein  lies  the 
explanation  of  the  defeat  of  the  Garnet  and   Grey. 

The  teams  and  officials  were  as  follows  : 

Rough  Riders — Back,  D'Arcy  McGee ;  halves,  Murphy,  Boyd, 
Murphy;  quarter,  Hal  Walters;  scrimmage,  Isbester,  Kennedy, 
Buckam  ;  *  wings,  J.  McGee,  (Capt),  Pulford,  Parr,  Rayside,  Telford, 
M.  Walters,  Boucher. 

*Raplaced  by  Moore. 

College — Back,  O'Brien:  halves,  Corbjtt,  Callaghan,  *G!eeson  ; 
quaiter,  Dooner  ;  scrimmage,  Cox,  (Capt),  Harrington,  Killeen  ;  wings, 
Lafleur,  Austin.  Devlin,  Filiatreault,    Filion;     McCreadie,   Castonguay» 

^Replaced  by  Eddie  Gleeson, 

Referee — N.   Lash,   Montreal. 

Umpire — H.   Molson. 

Time-keeper —Aid.  P.   D.  Ross,  Ottawa. 

J.  O.  D.,  '03. 


5°°k  Review. 

They  do  not  read  books  who  complain  of  the  endless  making  of 
books.  A  true  reader  is  willing  that  thousands  appear,  if  but  one  of 
them  has  worth. — Bishop  Spalding, 

Spencer  Jones'  England  and  the  Holy  See  surprises  most  of  us 
whatever  be  our  religion.  To  us,  a  person  believing  in  each  and  every 
dogma  of  the  Catholic  Church,  yet  remaining  an  Anglican,  is  almost  as 
startling  as  was  .Newman's  u  Via  Media"  in  the  thirties  of  last  century.  Our 
latter  day  Tractarians  are  proving  from  Anglican  authorities  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Pope.  If  any  considerable  portion  of  the  Anglican  Church 
think  or  will  think  as  Spencer  Jones,  the  time  for  Disestablishment  has 
come,  else  England  may  be  supporting  a  Catholic  Church. 
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The  Life  of  Christ  by  Father  Elliot,  is  in  its  fifth  edition  in  five 
months-  If  it  is  almost  a  truism  to  say  that  a  biography  is  the  most 
difficult  kind  of  prose  to  write,  it  is  none  the  less  certain  that  the  life 
of  Christ  is  the  most  difficult  of  biographies,  Father  Elliot's  book,  is  the 
first  successful  Catholic  attempt  in  English.  When  we  fully  understand 
what  that  means,  further  criticism  is  unnecessary. 

One  critic  has  noticed  that  more  books  have  already  appeared  on 
St-  Francis  of  Assisi  in  the  twentieth  century,  than  in  all  the  preceding 
ones,  and  thit,  excepting  his  contemporaries,  no  preceding  age  knew 
him  as  well  as  we  can. 

In  the  Days  of  King  Hal ;  by  Marion  Ames  Taggart  :  Benziger 
Bros.  In  the  days  of  hysterical  historical  novels,  this  story  seems  a 
plea  for  some  juvenile  romance.  It  is  a  nice  little  tale  reminding  one 
of  "The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth"  by  the  once  popular  Charles  Reade. 
As  the  author  and  publisher  are  both  Catholics,  we  shall  with  the 
reader's  permission,  state  our  views  on  a  question  which  the  fact  sug- 
gests. 

As  most  of  us  read  dozens  of  novels,  their  influence  on  us  must  be 

important.  At  once  follows  the  obligation  of  reading  good  novels. 
Likewise  Catholics  should  not  neglect  the  worthy  Catholic  novels 
simply  because  they  are  Catholic.  But  it  is  objected,  are  there  any 
great  Catholic  novels  ?  The  controversial  tracts  which  go  about  in 
that  disguise  reap  their  abundant  harvest  of  unpopularity.  But  in 
answer  to  the  question,  it  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom,  in  this  Protestant 
world  of  English  letters,  that  if  a  Catholic  novel  is  popular  it  must  have 
real  merit.  Thus  we  can  make  a  fairly  accurate  list  of  the  great  Catho- 
lic novels  of  the  past.  "The  Collegians"  (1828)  by  Gerald  Griffin  is 
the  first  (we  are  speaking  o(  course  only  of  novels  in  the  English  langu- 
age.) Other  Irish  novels  that  have  reached  its  high  standard  are  The 
Poor  Scholar,  Willy  Reilly,  Valentine  McClutchy  by  William  Carleton; 
the  Boyne  Water  by  John  Banim;  and  Knocknagow  by  Charles  Kickam. 
While  in  England  we  have  Fabiola  by  Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  tour  or 
five,  Grantley  Manor,  A  Will  and  a  Way,  Constance  Sherwood,  by  Lady 
Georgiana  Fullerton.  To  these  we  can  certainly  add  Callista  by  Cardinal 
Newman,  for  the  author's  rank  as  master  of    English    prcse,   outweighs 
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the  unpopularity  of  the  story.  Here  are  a  dozen  Catholic  novels  of 
the  past,  which  are  surely  fit  to  rank  with  the  best  non-Catholic  novels 
of  the  last  generation.'  If  we  must  have  the  latest  fiction,  we  should 
not  forget  our  co-religionists.  On  our  continent,  strictly  abiding 
by  our  critenum  of  popularity,  we  have  Father  Finn,  John  Oliver 
Hobbes,  and  Henry  Harland-  Marion  Crawford  is  a  Catholic, 
but  not  a  Catholic  novelist.  Across  the  Atlantic  we  have  Rjsa  Mul- 
holland,  Mrs  Frances  Blundall,  Katherine  Tynan,  Seumas  MacManus 
and  Dr.  Sheehan.  This  last  on  the  list  the  anthor  of  My  New  Curate, 
and  Luke  Delmege,  is  also  the  best,  My  New  Curate  fittingly  brings 
to  a  close  the  great  Catholic  novels  of  the  nineteenth  century.  If  its 
successor  Luke  Delmege  be  but  the  predecessor  of  many  more  such  as 
itself  then  we  need  have  no  fear  for  our  Catholic  fiction  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  To  those  who  have  not  read  it,  let  it  be  said  that  Luke 
Delmege  has  two  great  themes  :  the  first,  as  exemplified  in  the  hero,  the 
progress  of  the  soul  from  youth's  egoistic  dreams  through  life's  bitter 
disillusionment  to  a  final  spiritual  regeneration;  the  second,  as  illustrated 
in  the  heroine  the  march,  which  has  already  begun,  of  Ireland  from  her 
denationalized  state  following;  so  unhappily  her  glorious  upholding  of  the 
Faith  in  penal  times — to  her  old  rank  as  intellectual  and  religious 
leader  of  the  world.  These  are  mighty  themes;  yet  they  are  fittingly 
developed  :  and  no  greater  praise  can  be  given.  Nor  is  this  mere 
laudation.  Leo  XIII,  publicly  recognized  the  merit  of  the  author 
when  he  made  him  a  Doctor  of  Divinity.  And  yet  there  are  some  who 
do  not  read  Catholic  novels. 

J-  J.  O'G,  '04 

VirgiVs  Aeneid,  edited  by  Frieze,  revised  by  DennLon  and  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Book  Co,,  is  a  complete  and  handsome 
volume.  It  should  be  a  great  help  to  the  student.  The  novice  in 
hexameter  verse  will  find  the  long  vowels  marked  in  the  Tst  and  2nd 
books.  He  is  informed  about  the  plan  of  the  Aeneid,  the  meter 
manuscripts,  editions  and  books  of  reference.  Copious  notes  embody 
the  latest  results  of  Vergilian  exegesis.  There  are  references  to  lead- 
ing Latin  grammars.     The  illustrations  are  numerous  and    c  f  the    best 
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— though  one  or  two  might  have  been  left  out  for  reasons  of  propriety 
and  morality.  In  too  many  of  our  recently  edited  Latin  and  Greek 
texts  are  to  be  found — on  the  plea  of  art  forsooth— representatives  of 
things  infamous,  unnamable.  A  family  newspaper  which  cares  to  re- 
tain its  circulation  would  not  shock  the  view  of  its  patrons  by  the 
printing  of  certain  of  their  cuts.  Just  one  or  two  defects  of  this  glar- 
ing nature  are  sufficient  to  bar  our  Catholic  colleges  and  academies  to 
manuals  that  otherwise  supply  a  much  felt  need  of  our  times  for  a 
quick  and  easy  understanding  of  the  classics.  Expurgated  texts  are 
now  everywhere  prepared  for  students.  Why  not  expurgate  entirely 
the  picturing  of  the  indecencies  of  a  corrupt  heathen  mythology  which 
are  liable  to  do  more  harm  than  good  if  they  needlessly  incite  to 
prurient  curiosity  and  to  sensual  passion. 

Laelius  de  Amiritia  is  another  useful  book  from  the  American 
Book  Company.  In  very  full  notes,  the  editor  Mr.  Clifton  Price,  in- 
structor in  the  university  ot  California,  devotes  special  attention  to 
those  subjects  in  which  students  most  need  help  The  author,  the 
sources,  style  and  form  of  the  work  are  discussed  at  length.  A  com- 
plete index  refers  to  the  concents  of  both  the  notes  and  the  introduc- 
tion. 

M.   J. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Foncin's  Le  Pays  de  France  :  Bruno's  Le  Tour  de  la  France 
(American  Book  Company).  Price  60  cents  each.  The  Wager  of 
Gerald  O'Rourke,   A  Christmas  Drama  (Benziger  Brothers),    35  cents- 
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Football. 

QUEBEC  CHAMPIONSHIP. 
College,  8 — Montreal,   i. 

Saturday,  November  8,  College  again  met  their  old  rivals  the 
Montrealers,  on  the  M.  A.  A.  A.  grounds  in  Montreal  From  the 
way  the  Britannias  had  been  beaten  the  preceding  Saturday  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  College  score  would  be  a  large  one.  But  the  Mon- 
trealers had  determined  to  avenge  the  decisive  defeat  they  had  suffered 
some  time  previously  on  Varsity  Oval,  and  certainly  when  referee 
Burland  blew  the  whistle  for  the  start  the  M.  A.  A.  A.  had  turned 
out  the  best  team  that  had  yet  lined  up  against  the  Garnet  and  Grey. 
The  back  division  composed  of  Craig,  Suckling  and  Molson  aided  by 
Dr,  Johnson  at  full-back  lowered  above  any  quartet  in  the  Quebec 
union.  Their  forward  line  made  up  in  speed  and  tackling  what  it 
lacked  in  avoirdupois.  On  the  College  team,  Joe  Gleason  was  re- 
placed by  Ussher,  whose  work  was  good,  considering  his  lack  of  ex- 
perience in  senior  ranks.  The  wing  line,  doubtless  overconfident, 
showed  little  of  the  snap  and  determination  that  marked  its  previous 
work.  The  play  open  throughout,  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  large 
number  of  spectators  who  had  come  to  witness  Montreal  "  put  it  all 
over  "  Ottawa  College.  At  half-time  the  score  stood  i  —  o  against 
the  visitors.  During  the  second  half  the  home  team  was  forced  to 
rouge  twice.  A  few  minutes  before  the  finish  Lafleur  made  an  eighty 
yard  dask  for  a  touch  down  which  Callaghan  converted.  When  time 
was  called  shortly  after  without  further  score,  College  remained  vic- 
tors after  a  hard  struggle  by  eight  points  to  one. 


The  last  of  the  scheduled  games  was  played  on  the  Oval,  Novem- 
ber 8th,  when  Brockville  strained  every  nerve  to  dim  with  defeat  the 
triumphant  march  of  the  Garnet  and  Grey  through    the  series    of    the 
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Quebec  union.  The  result  would  not  have  affected  the  champion- 
ship, still  the  players  and  supporters  of  both  teams  viewed  the  contes 
with  interest.  The  wearers  of  College  colors  wanted  to  finish  off  their 
record  without  a  defeat  while  the  ':  Island  City  "  people  were  anxious 
to  retrieve  the  honors  they  had  lost  on  their  own  hillside,  October 
nth.  The  day  was  an  ideal  one  with  all  the  atmospheric  conditions 
perfect.  Both  teams  lined  up  considerably  changed.  For  College, 
Meagher  and  Corbett  replaced  Ussherand  Beaulieu  on  the  half  line, 
Letang  took  Dooner's  place  at  quarter,  while  Kennedy  occupied 
Castonguay's  position  at  3rd  wing.  Graham  was  absent  from  the 
Brockvilles  but  he  was  replaced  by  Rev.  Mr.  Laird.  From  the  kick 
off  College  asserted  its  superiority  and  never  relinguished  it.  Even 
Martin  at  half  back  for  the  visitors  could  not  do  his  usually  affective 
work.  It  was  either  a  plunge  through  by  Letang  or  a  punt  by  Calla- 
ghan.  As  a  consequence  at  no  time  did  the  "White  and  Blue  "  look 
dangerous.  During  the  first  half  the  visitors  had  the  benefit  of  the 
elements  which  did  not  however  prevent  the  score  from  showing  8  to  o 
against  them  at  half-time.  In  the  second  half  College  continued  to  go 
over  the  line  almost  at  pleasure.  When  the  time-keeper  gave  the 
signal  that  the  game  was  over,  the  score  of  27 — o  confirmed  to  Varsity 
the  title  of  '  unbeaten  '  champions  of  Quebec. 


Now  that  the  schedule  in  the  Quebec  Rugby  union  has  been 
most  happily  concluded,  we  review  with  considerable  pride  the  de- 
cisive superiority  of  College  over  all  her  worthy  competitors.  The 
following  table  shows  the  comparative  scoring  abilities  of  the  respective 
teams. 

College  vs.  Britannia     41 —  1 
"  "    Brockville   39—  4 

"  "    Montreal     46—7 

Total  126—12 
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Athletics. 


B.  SLATTERY. 


Mr.  Bernard  Slattery  has 
been  for  years  a  well  known 
patron  of  outdoor  athletic 
games.  Born  here  fifty  years 
ago,  he  grew  up  with,  and 
in  no  small  degree,  it  may  be 
said,  contributed  to  the  growth 
of  his  native  city.  He  is  a 
prosperous  business  man  con- 
trolling four  of  the  finest  meat 
markets  in  Ottawa  as  well  as 
being  a  member  in  several 
other  important  concerns.  A 
resident  of  Ottawa  East,  Mr. 
Slattery  had  done  much  to- 
ward the  embellishment  of 
that  pretty  suburb  during  the 
several  terms  he-piesided  in  its 
council.  In  the  Provincial 
Election  ot  1897  his  popularity 
B.  Slattery.  caused  his  party  to  choose  him 

as    one    of    its    candidates    to    contest    Ottawa    in    th^   Conservative 
interests. 

A  practical  christian  and  a  universally  respected  citizen.  Mr. 
Slattery  is  an  ideal  father  and  takes  immense  pride  in  his  home.  Three 
of  his  sons  —  there  are  eight  children  —  have  already  graduaed  in  the 
in  the  commercial  course  of  the  University  and  and  two  more  boys  are 
waiting  their  turn  to  enter  College. 

Mr.  Slattery's  well  -known  foundness  for  athletic  sports  has  made 
his  cooperation  very  valuable  and  much  sought  for,  it  being  his  passion 
and  experience  to  land  nearly  every  championship    that   is    worth    the 
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attempt.  He  was  one  of  the  inaugurators  of  the  now  long  famous 
Capital  Lacrosse  club,  Under  his  practiced  leadership  the  Young  Beaver 
Lacrosse  team  this  summer  captured  intermediate  honors.  When  the 
Rugby  season  opened  Mr.  Slattery  was  found  with  Varsity  as  Honorary 
President  of  the  O.  U.  A.  A.  The  Quebec  trophy  was  secured  with- 
out a  single  defeat  though  fickle  Fortune  favored  the  Ontario  cham- 
pions to  the  disappointment  of  College  on  Nov.  15th. 

College  owes  a  great  deal  to  Mr.  Slatterns  advice  and  good 
judgment  and  gratefully  acknowledges  the  same  His  services  in  the 
behalf  of  the  team  during  the  season  just  closed  as  well  as  last  year 
and  in  '97,  always  proffered  so  unassumingly,  may  never  be  duly 
estimated.  The  players  will  never  forget  his  thoughtful  attention  to 
their  needs  when  they  were  travelling  or  about  to  go  on  the  field.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  season — a  fact  not  generally  known — he  bestowed 
on  the  team  a  gift  of  eighteen  handsome  and  costly  uniforms  in 
garnet  and  grey,  feeling  that  he  would  be  fully  repaid  if  the  wearers 
would  do  honor  to  themselves  and  to  the  traditions  which  the  colors 
represented . 


G't  &  G'y. 


A  very  pleasing  event  took  place  last  night  in 
the  hall  of  Ottawa  University  when  the  members 
of  the  football  team  presented  President  Bernard 
Slattery  with  a  gold-headed  cane,  and  Coach. 
"King"  Clancy  with  a  gold-headed  umbrella. 
Captain  Cox,  who  made  the  presentation  on 
behalf  of  the  team,  expressed  in  appropriate 
terms  the  players'  appreciation  of  the  services 
rendered  to  the  club  by  Messrs.  Slavery  and 
Clancy.  Perfect  Kerwin  and  W.  Callaghan  spoke  in  a  similar  strain. 
The  recipients  replied  feelingly  and  were  cheered  to  the  echo.  The 
gifts  were  very  handsome  in  appearance  and  were  snitably  engraved. 


Co\ch  Clancy 
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Locals. 

To  the  Foot-ball  team,  congratulations. 
We  are  Prouder  than  ever  of  your  achievements. 
On  Tuesday,  the  eighteenth  inst.,  His  Excellency  Mgr.  Falconio, 
left  for  Washington,  D.  C,  to  fill  the  position  of  Papal  delegate  to  the 
United  States,  recently  made  vacant  by  the  raising  of  Mgr.  Martinelli 
to  the  Cardinalate.  A  large  number  of  Ottawa's  most  prominent 
citizens,  many  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  and  the  students  of  the 
University  were  at  the  station  to  bid  his  Excellency,  good-bye.  The 
students  of  the  University,  whom  Mgr.  Falconio  ever  regarded  with 
the  truest  feelings  of  love,  cheered,  to  the  echo,  the  departing  prelate 
with  many  lusty  V-A-R's. 

Among  the  distinguished  persons  piesent  at  the  station  were  : 
Archbishop  Duhamel,  Vicar-General  Routhier,  Rev.  Frs.  Emery, 
Rector  of  the  University,  McCarthy,  Whelan,  Kerwin,  Myrand, 
Plantin,  Harkin,  David,  Murphy,  Valiquette,  Hon.  R.  W.  Scoct,  Hon, 
Ohas.  Fitzpatrick  and  Hon.  F.  R.  Latchford.  The  two  last  named 
gentlemen  accompanied  His  Excellency  part  of  the  way. 

Mgr.  Falconio  is  especially  loved  and  revered  by  every  College 
student,  for,  it  was  at  the  University  that  His  Excellency  made  his 
home  for  the  first  eighteen  months  of  his  stay  in  Canada,  during  which 
time,  by  his  kindly  actions  and  holy  solicitude,  he  enshrined  himself 
in  their  deepest  and  sincerest  affections. 

May  happiness  and  success  ever  accompany  him  in  his  new  field  of 
labor. 

During  the  first  week  of  November,  the  Scientific  Society  elected 
the  following  officers  to  look  after  and  advance  the  society's  interests  for 
the  ensuing  year  :  Director,  Rev.  J.  A.  Lajeunesse,  M.  A.  ;  President, 
G.  I.  Nolan,  '03  ;  Vice-President.  H.  J.  Macdonald,  '04  ;  Secretary,  J. O. 
Dowd,  '03  ;  Treasurer,  J.  P.  King,  '03  ;  Reporter,  J.  Burke,  '05  ;  Coun- 
cillors, 1.  McDonald,  '03,  W.  Dooner, '05,  J.  Hurley, '06.  It  is  expected 
that  two  public  lectures  will  be  deliverea  before  the  Christmas  holidays- 
On  the  twentieth  inst.,  the  Senior  English  Debating  Society  elected 
the  following  list  of  officers:  President.  M.  F.  Burns;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
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J.  O.  Dowd  ;  Councillors,  H.  J.  Macdonald,  J,  R.  O'Gorman  and  J.  T, 
Harrington.  Prof.  Stockley  was  chosen  as  moderator.  The  society  was 
somewhat  late  in  organizing  this  year,  owing  to  the  paramount  interest 
taken  in  football .  It  is  to  be  hoped,  now,  that  every  student  will  do  his 
utmost  to  advance  the  society's  interests. 

Basket  ball  has  of  late  become  a  permanent  fixture  among  the 
sports  of  the  College,  and  from  the  amount  of  good  material  which  has 
been  brought  out  in  the  practices,  we  feel  safe  in  saying  that  the  College 
can  turn  out  a  team  second  to  none  in  the  city . 

Here's  success  to  the  Basket-ball  team. 

The  rinks  for  hockey  are  already  built  and  the  devotees  of  that 
sport  are  only  waiting  for  "  Jack  Frost  "  to  make  himself  sufficiently]  felt 
so  that  active  operations  may  be  bugun.  Rumor  has  it  that]  the 
"  Hurleyites  "  are  coming  out  this  year  stronger  than  ever. ^f. Jack  has 
something  up  his  sleeve  which  even  his  best  supporters  are  not  aware 
of. 

Rev.  Fr.  Lajeunesse,  director  of  the  Dramatic  Society,  is  daily  re- 
hearsing a  French  play,  entitled  "  Le  Gondolier  de  la  Mort,  "  whicrT  will 
be  presented  in  the  University  Dramatic  Hall,  on  December  fourteenth. 
Each  actor  is  especially  fitted  for  his  particular  part,  and  the  whole*  play 
is  worthy  of  good  patronage. 

The  Review  extends  its  sympathy  to  one  of  its  editors,  Vincent 
Meagher,  in  the  loss  of  his  sister,  whose  death  occurred  in  the  Mother- 
house  of  the  Congregation  of  St .  Joseph,  Troy.  N .    Y. 

The  departed  sister's  religous  name  was  Sr.  Inez. 

The  Review  also  joins  in  the  sorrow  of  a  former  student  of  the  Uni- 
versity, Dr.  Chabot,  who,  last  week,  lost  a  sister,   Miss  Beatrie    Chabot. 

The  Philosopher's  Basket-ball  team  are  practicing  under  barred 
doors  for  their  coming  contest  with  the  Lay-Professors  team.  How- 
ever, some  of  the  "  State  Secrets"  leaked  out  and  it  is  understood  that 
"  Dick  "  and  "Cap.  "  are  fast  rounding  into  shape. 

According  to  Hamersly,  C — xey  is  all  right  but  he  can't  chew  soap. 

Basket-ball  advice  :  "  Don't  play  for  the  galleries.  "  This  is  no 
Ztoy-dream. 
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Good  security-locks,  bolts  and  bars. 
Joe  M.    Look  at  Eaves  falling  all  over  the  ball. 
Jack  B.  Would  you  call  that  Eaves- dropping  ? 
J.  H.     That  was  an  awful  cut  for  the  King  of  "  Rooters.  " 
Mac.     How's  that  ? 

J.  H.     Why,  one  of  the  city  newspapers  styled  him,  only  Prince  ot 
"  Rooters." 

It  is  whispered  in  society    circles  that  "  Spud  "    played    with    the 

small  yard.     Vindicate  yourself,  Spud. 

Ed.  L,  D.  '03. 

Flo  res. 


The  Dominion  Championship  game  at  Varsity  Oval  on  Saturday 
Nov,  15th  was  the  occasion  cf  quite  a  gathering  ot  "Old  Boys."  The 
match  brought  back  to  many  of  them  memories  of  by-gone  games  when 
they  themselves  were  the  recipients  of  many  a  lusty  cheer  and  rousing 
v-ar-s  i.t-y.  Among  those  present  were  the  Rev,  Fathers  W.  McCauley 
'89,  D.  McDonald  '89,  D.  Campbell  '90,  D.  McDonald  '91,  A  New- 
man '93,  J.  Quilty,  '97,  Geo.  Fitzgerald  '97,  Geo  Prudhomme  '97, 
L.  Raymond  '93,  and  Messrs,  Frank  R.  Latchford,  '82,  T.  Rigney  '95, 
F.  Devine  '91,,  H.  McDonald,  A.  Tobin,  H.  Gilligan,  L  George  and 
a  host  of  loyal  sons  of  Alma  Mater. 

Hon.  J.  J.  Curran,  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  during  a  session 
of  the  the  court  at  Hull  paid  a  visit  to  the   college. 

Rev.  J.  Sloan  '78  and  Rev.  Jas.  Foley  '97  were  among  the  recent 
visitors  to  the  eollege. 

I.  A.  Ouimet '89  lawyer  of  Montreal  renewed  old  acquaintances 
while  on  a  trip  to  see  the  final  game. 

By  a  curious  coincidence  the  captains  of  the  three  champion  foot- 
ball teams  are  Ottawa  varsity  men  :Sarsfield  Nagle  '03,  ot  the  McGill 
intercollegiate  champions,  J.  McGee  '91  of  the  Rough  Riders  and  J. 
Cox  'u6  of  Quebec  champions. 
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J.  J.  Healy,  Marquette  Mich.,  commercial  graduate  ot  '02  is  re- 
ceiving a  substantial  salary  in  the  paymaster's  dept.  of  the  South  Shore 
R.  R. 

Jose  Gonsales,  Comm.  '02  is  ledger  keeper  in  the  Mexican  Trust 
Co.,  Guadalajara. 

Chas.  Murphy  '84  has  been  appointed  a  secretary  in  the  new  com- 
mission charged  with  the  revision  of  statutes. 

C.  A,  Brault  visited  Alma  Mater  last  week.  He  is  doing  a  good 
apothecary  business  in  Montreal.  A  friendly  call  at  the  Sanctum  made 
the  managers    happy. 

D.  Murphy,  honor  graduate  of  '92,  M,  P.  P.  for  Yale,  B.  C.  has 
been  made  Provincial  Secretary  and  Minister  of  Education  tn  the 
cabinet  of  Premier  E.  G.  Prior.  He  is  a  brother  to  W.  J.  Murphy, 
O.  M.  I ,   M.  A.,  Secretary  of  the  University. 


Obituary. 


The  Review  undertakes  the  sad  duty  of  recording  the  death  of  old 
student,  Dr.  Francis  J.  Masson.  After  entering  college  in  1884  he 
went  to  Laval,  Montreal,  to  pursue  his  medical  studies.  These  he 
completed  in  the  Universities  of  Lille  and  Paris,  France.  Dr.  Masson 
returned  to  practice  in  Montreal.  During  a  second  visit  to  France  he 
was  stricken  with  fever  and  died  at  the  early  age  of  34  years.  His 
sterling  qualities  gained  him  a  host  of  friends  in  College  and  elsewhere. 
To  them  and  to  his  bereaved  family  the  Review  offers  the  sincerest 
sympathy. 


Another  old  student,  the  Manila  news  informs  us,  has  gone  to  rest 
in  the  person  of  Rev.  VV,  D.  McKinnon  who  died  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  Sept.  24th.  Born  in  Prince  Edward's  Island  but  reared  in 
California,  he  studied  classics  in  Santa  Clara  College,  began  theology 
in  Cktawa  University  and  was  ordained  in  Baltimore  Seminary  in  1887, 
The  "Flores*'  of  past  years  gives  interesting  notes  in  reference  to  the 
important  positions  he  successively   held    in   the    Archdiocese    of  San 
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Francisco.  During  the  Spanish  ■  American  war  he  accompanied  the 
ist  California  Regiment  of  Volunteers  to  Manila  as  chaplain.  His  work 
since  has  become  a  part  of  history.  Overwork  and  the  climate  of  the 
Philippines  brought  a  useful  career  to  an  early  close.     Requiscat  i?i  pace* 


As  we  go  to  press  we  learn  with  deep  sorrow  of  the  sudden  death 
of  Mr.  J.  A.  MacCabe  LL.  D.,  Principal  of  the  Ottawa  Normal  School. 
Dr.  MacCabe  was  very  recently  married. 

Junior  Department. 

The  Junior  Editor  strolled  through  the  small  yard  the  other  even- 
ing, but  not  finding  his  genial  pets,  he  concluded  that  '  Jack  Frost ' 
had  driven  them  indoors.  Entering  the  recreation  hall  I  was  pleased 
to  find  the  youngsters  engaged  in  playing  checkers,  star,  cards,  ping- 
pong  and  other  fascinating  games.  Over  in  the  corner  sat  the  "  gab 
society,  "composed,  as  usual,  of  the  same  members  who  hold  down  the 
benches  in  the  yard.  I  proceeded  next  to  the  gymnasium  and  there 
beheld  about  fifty  young  athletes  performing  most  astonishing  feats. 
I  decided  to  remain  for  some  time  to  watch  these  healthy  and  vigorous 
youths,  but  the  bell  sounded,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  crowd  had 
formed  in  ranks.  Silence  reigned  supreme,  and  feeling  out  of  place  I 
hastily  withdrew. 

The  casual  observer  will  detect  the  fault-finder  in  the  field  of  sport 
as  well  as  in  the  class  room.  When  upbraided  for  misp.'ays,  he  proceeds 
to  blame  the  glove,  the  bat,  the  lacrosse  stick  or  the  foot-ball,  and  he  is 
ever  ready  to  excuse  himself.  In  class  he  voices  similar  complaints — 
'  the  teacher can 't  teach,  //eve*  could.''  Allow  me  to  suggest  to  this  dis- 
contented murmurer,  that  when  he  makes  a  mistake  he  should  at  least 
be  frank  and  manly  enough  to  acknowledge  his  fault,  and  not  too  eager 
to  blame  '  the  other  fellow.  ' 

The  small  boys  definition  of  the  equator — an  imaginary  lion  run- 
ning round  tne  e?rth. 
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Prof — Who'll  translate  the  next  line?  Houle  stood  up,  and  then 
there  was  a  Howell  in  the  class. 

The  "  Corner  Chasers  "  have  organized  for  the  present  scholastic 
year.  F.  Norman  has  been  chosen  president,  and  M.  Victor,  "  chief 
rusher  "  of  this  new  organization.  As  the  object  of  this  society  is  to 
see  that  all  the  small  boys  participate  in  some  game  during  the  evening  . 
recreation,  we  would  recommend  them  to  take  immediate  action  against 
the  members  of  the  '  gab  society.  ' 

In  Geography  class — Why  are  days  longer  in  summer  than  in  win- 
ter? 

Wise  boy — Because  heat  expands  bodies. 

The  O'Brien  brothers  were  badly  beaten  by  the  Kehoe  brothers  in 
the  Ping-Pong  tournament.  It  is  claimed  that  the  O'Brien  brothers  are 
going  to  Soo  at  Christmas. 

Teacher — Decline  plus. 

Smart  boy — (Self complacently)  plus,  pla,  plum. 

A  spectacular  game  of  foot-ball  wa?  played  Nov,  loth,  between 
our  first  team  and  the  Mascottes  from  Lower  Town,  Slattery,  Letour- 
neau  and  Durocher's  work  aroused  the  greatest  enthusiasm  among  the 
college  supporters,  while  Archambeau  and  the  half-backs,  put  up  star 
ball  tor  the  visitors.  A  drop  kick  from  the  twenty-five  yard  line  was  one 
of  the  features  of  the  play.  When  Referee  Cox  blew  his  whistle  the 
score  read  6  —6.  Previous  to  this  game,  the  small  yard  II  defeated  the 
pig-skin  chasers  of  St.  Joseph's  school  by  a  score  of  12 — o.  Labrosse 
for  College  deserves  great  credit  for  his  long  and  well-placed  punts. 
He  has  the  making  of  another  Callaghan.  The  'monks'  did  good 
work  for  the  visiting  team. 

Nov.  12th,  the  Senior  IV  defeated  our  first  team  in  a  practice 
game.  The  former  outweighed  our  youngsters  and — H'e  must 
acknowledge  — outplayed  them  too. 

Small  boy  in  physiology  class — What  anecdote  would  you  give  for 
blood  poisoning  ? 
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After  finishing  the  third  cup  of  coffee,  he  remarked  ;  "That 
coffee's  no  good.  "     He  admits,  however,  that  he  likes  soup. 

It's  a  clever  teacher  who  can  manage  to  put  Faure  in  one 
bench  and  still   maintain  order  in  the  class. 

On  October  25th,  our  first  team  lost  to  the  fifteen  from  Junior- 
ate  Hall  Our  boys  on  this  occasion  were  evidently  out  of  form. 
Slattery,  however,  was  conspicuous  by  his  excellent  work  at  half-back. 
Plaisance,  Boileau  and  Kennedy,  showed  up  admirably  for  the  vic- 
tors. 

A  student  from  Brockville  referring  to  the  "cut"  in  our  last 
issue,  declared  that  it  surely  was  the  "unkindest  cut  of  all," 

The  small  hoys  wish  to  take  occasion  to  again  extend  their 
grateful  thanks  to  Messrs.  Cox,  Nolan,  Halligan,  Harrington,  Bren- 
nan,  Senecal  and  Filitreault,  who  so  kindly  acted  as  officials  for  the 
junior  teams,  during  the  recent  foot-ball  season. 

Said  Lachaine — 'Gee*!  gas  dey  buy  McSwiggan." 

Grandpa  L  .  .  .  rd  -r- —  "f  ittle  boys  should  be  heard  and  not 
seen.  " 

The  foot-ball  togs  have  been  put  away  and  a  hearty  welcome 
awaits  the  coming  hockey  season.  The  small  yard  expects  to  have  a 
first-class  representative  team.  But  before  looking  forward  to  the 
material  of  the  team,  would  it  not  be  well  to  consider  that  it  re- 
quires no  little  labor  to  make  two  suitable  rinks.  Be  generous  boys, 
exlerns  as  well  as  boarders,  and  lend  a  helping  hand  in  a  good  cause. 

Behold  the  result  of  a  competition  in  verse-making,  held  between 
two  budding-poets.  The  first  spontaneous  outburst  of  genius  runneth 
thus  : — 

There  was  a  bloomin'  sparrow 

Went   up  a   bloomin'  spout 

A   bloomin'  rain  came  down 

An   washed  the  bloomin'  sparrow  out. 
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The  second  effort  marks  the  extraordinary  mental  power    of 
author : — 

And  the  bloomin'  sun  came  out 
And  dried  the  bloomin'  rain 
And  then  that  bloomin'  sparrow 
Went  up  that  spout  again . 

I  thought  I  saw  "Tommy"  the  other  day  and  he  thought  he 
saw  me.  But  when  we  went  up  to  each  other,  we  found  it  was~ 
neither  of  us. 

Teacher — Please  translate,  "Si  sicomnes." 

Brilliant  pupil — All  seasick. 

Jr.  Ed. 


Dead  Summe 


V 

A.   • 


O  radiance  that  can  never  more  return  ! 

Thou  art  quenched  out  of  life,  and  distant  flown  , 
The  close  -  pruned  bough  may  heal,  and    sprout    anew, 

And  some  frivolous  hearts   may  quickly  learn 
To  praise  frore  Winter's  verdure  -  searing  dew. 

But  as  the  painter  that  long  seeks  in  vain 
A  novel  tint  to  charm  his  hungry  eye, 

Dreams  it  will  woven  be  on  Morning's  loom, 

And,  walking,  finds  grey  Dawn  bears  no  such   gain, 

So  have  I  lost  a  glory  to  the  tomb. 

C, 
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At    Bethlehem. 


T  Bethlehem  in  Glory's  sheen 

The  forms  that  made  the  night  serene, 
The  night  wherein  the  Mother-Maid 
Her  Lambkin  in  the  manger  laid, 
Our  guardian  angels  were,  I  ween. 

So,  shepherds  were  by  sheperds  seen, 
And  bade  them  go  where  they  had  been, 
And  search  as  if  a  lamb  had  strayed, 
At  Bethlehem. 

And  Mary  since  must  intervene 
Our  angels  and  our  souls  between, 
For,  left  without  a  mothers  aid, 
How  could  they  learn  their  heavenly  trade  ? 
Of  these  her  Baby  crowned  her  queen 
At  Bethlehem. 

John  Fitzpatrick,  O.  M.  I. 


Our  University   Seal. 


ERALDRY,  in  our  modern  senee  of  heraldic  and 
armorial  insignia,  dates  from  the  12th  century — 
the  opening  of  the  age  of  chivalry,  of  splendour  in 
royal  progresses  ;  of  knightly  formality  ;  of  great 
processions  embodying  the  life  of  Church  and 
State  ;  of  all  the  pride,  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
glorious  war;  where  rich  and  poor  felt  it  becoming 
that  each  office  and  inheritance,  should  have  fitting  emblems;  and  when 
all  felt  a  sense  of  dignity  in  doing  their  duty  in  their  respective  states, 
mutually  disfinct,  with  impassable  barriers.  For,  chivalry  may  be  called 
a  religious  order,  with  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights.  Noblesse  oblige 
was  of  its  essence.  And  Burke  saw  into  the  life  of  things  when,  in  his 
magnificient  way,  he  worshipped  the  outward  form  of  the  heraldry  of 
society,  of  the  state;  and  then  made  his  act  of  faith  in  the  true  spirit  of 
reverence  which  leads  us  to  embody,  thus,  in  signs  and  in  symbols,  our 
•duty,  our  devotion,  and  our  love  : — "Always  acting  as  if  in  the  presence 
•of  canonized  forefathers,  the  spirit  of  freedom,  leading  itself  to  misrule 
and  excess,  is  tempered  with  an  awful  gravity.  This  idea  of  a  liberal 
descent  inspires  us  with  a  sense  of  habitual  native  dignity,  which  pre- 
vents that  upstart  insolence  almost  inevitably  adhering  to  and  disgracing 
those  who  are  the  first  acquirers  of  any  distinction,  By  this  means  our 
liberty  becomes  a  noble  freedom.  It  carries  an  imposing  and  majestic 
aspect.  It  has  a  pedigree  and  illustrating  ancestors.  It  has  its  bearing 
and  its  ensigns  armorial.  It  has  its  gallery  of  portriats,  its  monumental 
inscriptions,  its  records,  evidences,  and  titles." 

Thus  it  is  that  a  university  appeals  to  the  depth  of  national  feelings, 
and  cherishes  whatever  are  the  holiest  and  the  highest  aspirations  of 
the  people  who  to  her  care  confides  those  whom  fortune  has  favoured 
■so  highly  that  they  are  the  ones  amongst  us  whj  will  know  most,  who 
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will  look  backward  in  a  country's  life,  and  beyond  its  limits,  who  will 
judge  more  wisely  of  its  chances  and  its  destiny,  those  alumni  of 
a  university's  long  life,  the  hope  and  resource  of  their  country  from  one 
generation  to  another.  '"All  great  things  which  the  coming  generation 
is  destined  to  do,  have  to  be  done  by  some  like  you;  several  will 
assuredly  be  done  by  persons  for  whom  society  has  done  much  lessr 
to  whom  it  has  given  far  less  preparation." 

The  seal  then  of  the  University  of  Ottawa — a  banner,  as  it  were 
of  religion,  patriotism,  and  education — will  embody  the  idea  of  its- 
foundation.  It  is  religious,  even  as  those  great  Catholic  foundations, 
six  hundred  years  before,  when  universities  arose,  and  when  Oxford 
took  its  motto  lDeus  illuminatio  mea':  so  we  have  as  our  guide,  Deus 
scientiarum  Dominus  est.'  As  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  then  newly 
arising,  for  the  sake  of  a  society  in  great  trouble  through  heresy,  through 
the  cruelty  and  greed  of  wealth  and  power,  were  among  the  first  teachers- 
at  English  colleges;  so  this  college  was  founded  by  an  order  which  out 
of  the  ruins  of  the  revolution  arose  to  evangelize  sinful  men  in  their 
madness,  and  which  now  has  not  forgotten  that  to  the  more  intellectual 
among  men,  in  their  arrogance  and  presumption,  religious  instruction 
is  perhaps  of  more  consequence  than  to  any  others.  From  France 
the  Oblate  Fathers  came;  and  as  their  Cross  and  the  emblems  of  the 
Passion — "the  cross  of  Christ,  the  measure  of  the  world" — form  the 
centre  of  the  seal,  so  the  ray  of  blessing  and  light  is  seen  to  descend  on 
the  sign  of  their  congregation,  Gesta  Del  per  Francos.  "Certainly"  says 
an  'Anglo  Saxon'  historian,  "the  French  Catholic  has  reason  for  holy 
pride  as  he  peruses  the  annals  of  his  country,  and  discerns  so  many 
instances  of  God's  use  of  the  arms  of  France  to  effect  his  designs  in 
the  world,  especially  in  the  sole  really  important  matter  of  the  preser- 
vation of  His  church.'*  The  missionaries  are  the  sons  of  the  crusaders. 
And  we  recall,  too,  that  of  all  the  old  universities  their  Paris  was  the 
most  renowned. 

We  have  not  only  the  Cross  and  the  Holy  Book,  but  also  the 
signs  of  all  those  who  form  the  greater  part  of  our  population  in  Canada: 
French,  Irish,  English  and  Scotch — the  fleur-de-lis,  the  harp,  the  roser 
the  thistle — and  who  are  called  to  live  and  to  learn  under  the  guidance 
of  the  faith,  by  its  light,  in  its  srtength.. 
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These  descendants  of  many   peoples  are    forming,   have   already 
formed,  a  nation.     And  wreathed  round  their  escutcheons  on  this  seal, 
is  the  maple  leaf,  sign  of  their   union,  the   emblem   of  their   common 
-country,  Canada.     Her  national   song  finds    its   expression    in   these 
devices  stamped  upon  this  Catholic  university  : 
"Joined  in  love  together 
With  Lily,  Thistle,  Shamrock,  Rose, 
The  Maple  Leaf  for  ever ! 


Our  union  bound  by  ties  of  love, 
That  discord  cannot  sever  ; 
And  flourish  green  o'er  Freedom's  home 
The  Maple  Leaf  for  ever !  " 

The  laurel  mingles  with  the  maple  ;  for  there  is  courage  in  this 
new  land  ;  and  its  past  is  not  without  crowned  stories  of  heroism  and 
of  romance  ;  of  those  deeds,  those  changes,  those  bold  ventures  and 
high  hopes  and  fears,  coming  from  strong  men  who  builded  greater 
than  they  knew.  "A  great  empire  and  little  minds  go  ill  together." 
Therefore  our  seal  is  patriotic ;  it  recalls  the  past  ;  it  has  promise  for 
the  future;  it  stirs  affection  ;  it  inspires,  and  gives  confidence.  "We 
live  by  admiration,  hope  and  love." 

But  feelings  are  weakness  whenever  not  put  into  action.  Our 
work  here  is  industry  through  study  ;  the  whole  of  this  sign  of  the 
university's  work  in  this  world  seems  to  rest  on  the  representation  of 
that  type  of  labour  persistent,  with  common  sense  and  wise  adaption  of 
means  to  ends,  the  Canadian  beaver. 

For  God,  who  wills  all  men  to  be  saved,  will  not  save  you  in  spite, 
of  yourself.  It  is  as  true  in  things  mental  as  in  things  spiritual;  if 
indeed  they  can  be  separated.  Wherefore,  the  bees,  hastening  in  their 
industry,  whose  efforts  the  Church  herself  praises  in  the  most  poetic  of 
her  chants,  are  also  here,  for  warning  and  encouragement;  that,  so 
the  sainc  says,  we  must  pray  as  if  all  depended  upon  God, 
yet  work  as  if  all  depended  on  ourselves.  Each  has  his  place;  each  his 
-duty  ;  that  out  of  all  there  may  be  formed  one  harmonious  whole  ;  which 
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yet,  in  its  fair  harmony,  alas !  may  be  broken,  by  the  idleness,  by  the 
neglect,  by  the  faithlessness,  even  of  one.  The  idea  of  a  holy  common- 
weal, in  no  Utopia,  but  hie  etnunc^  seems  to  be  figured  by  the  seal  of 
the  university .  "There  is  no  room  for  the  master-vice,  sloth,  in  its 
composition."     "Its  chief  business  is  to  see  that  no  man  be  idle," 

"Therefore  doth  heaven  divide 

The  state  of  man  in  divers  functions, 

Setting  endeavour  in  continual  motion ; 

To  which  is  fixed,  as  an  aim  or  butt, 

Obedience — for  so  work  the  honey-bees, 

Creatures  that  by  a  rule  in  nature  teach 

The  act  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom, 

They  have  a  king,  and  officers  of  sorts; 

Where  some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home, 

Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad, 

Others,  like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings, 

Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds, 

Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  home,. 

To  the  tent  royal  of  their  emperor ; 

Who,  busied  in  his  majesty,  surveys 

The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold. 

The  civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey, 

The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 

Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate. 

The  sad  eyed  justice,  with  his  surly  ham, 

Delivering  o'er  to  Executors  pale 

The  lazy  yawning  drone.     I  this  infer, 

That  many  things  having  full  reference 

To  one  consent,  may  work  contrariously  : 

As  many  arrows,  loosed  several  ways, 

Come  to  one  mark  ;  as  many  ways  meet  in  one  town  n 

As  many  fresh  streams  meet  in  one  salt  sea ; 

As  many  lines  close  in  the  dial's  centre ; 

So  may  a  thousand  actions,  once  afoot, 

End  in  one  purpose,  and  be  all  well  borne 

Without  defeat." 


^miniscenc^s  of  Right  Hon.  Sir 
John  Thompson,  K-C/Vi.  G. 


By  Hon.    J.  J,  Curran,  J.  S.  C. 


|T  sixty  every  man  has  be- 
come suspicious  whatever 
may  have  been  his  early  dis- 
position. Beware  of  dona  ferentes 
is  his  motto.  Flattering  words 
put  him  on  his  guard  instantei. 
"What  does  he  want  ?  "  flashes 
across  his  mind ;  instinctively 
he  knows  there  is  something  to 
follow  the  application  of  the 
unction.  These  sapient  remarks 
flow  from  the  fact,  that  the  writer 
was  the  recipient,  a  tew  days  ago, 
of  a  letter  in  which  the  opening 
sentence  informed  him  that  he 
is  an  "honored  alumnus"  a 
"valued  citizen."  Then  came 
the  conviction,  that  a  request 
of  some  kind,  lay  lurking 
in  the  tail  end  of  the 
missive.  Sure,  enough  the  editor  of  the  Ottawa  University  Review 
desired  that  "a  sketch  should  be  sent  of  one  of  my  well-known  con- 
temporaries at  our  alma  mater  in  the  days  of  long  ago. 

That  see.ns  simple  enough,  but,  the  gifted  young  editor  of  the 
REVIEW  could  hardly  have  been  conscious  of  the  train  of  thought  such 
a  suggestion  called  forth. 


Hon    J    J.  Curran,  LL  D. 
Judge  Supe  icr  Court  P. Q     Class  ot  1859. 
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In  1854  I  entered  the  college,  then  the  old  building  on  Sussex 
■street.  Bytown  had  not  blossomed  forth  into  Ottawa,  the  capital  of 
•Canada.  No  massive  buildings,  parliamentary  or  departmental,  crowned 
Major's  Hill,  as  it  was  then  called.  For  that  matter  there  were,  so  to 
speak,  no  buildings  of  any  kind  outside  of  the  Cathedral  and  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Grey  Sisters.  There  were  a  few  stores  of  areat  pretensions 
and  small  dimensions.  There  was  not  a  gas  lamp  in  the  city,  now  a 
fairy  land  of  electric  lights,  and  the  pedestrian,  who  had  to  travel  by 
night,  carried  his  lantern  with  its  tallow  candle  for  illuminating 
purposes. 

But,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  college  and  its  inmates,  of 
whom  there  were  then  about  seventy-five  ?  Not  much  perhaps,  but 
the  material  change  that  has  taken  place  since,  serves  to  make  the  ap- 
proach to  sad  changes  more  easy.  The  question  is  not,  who  were  my 
contemporaries,  but,  where  are  they?  Alas  !  No  need  of  conjuring  up 
the  Church  ritual  on  Ash  Wedensday  ;  "Memento  homo  quia  tu  es 
pulvis,  etc,"  The  contemporaries  have  joined  the  great  majority,  and 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  occupy  their  narrow  limits  in  the  city  of 
the  dead. 

My  only  class-mate  now  living  in  the  Dominion  is  His  Grace 
Archbishop  Duhamel,  Chancellor  of  our  University.  His  career  has 
been  brilliant  and  fruitful ;  his  prudence  is  proverbial  ;  the  position  he 
has  achieved  is  of  such  prominence,  that  his  name  has  been,more  than 
once,mentioned  in  connection  with  the  red  hat  of  a  cardinal.  In  the  fuli 
enjoyment  of  physical  health,  his  mind  matured  and  richly  stored,  his 
heart  beating  in  unison  with  every  noble  undertaking,  he  has,  may  it 
please  God,  a  long  period  of  administration  before -him,  and,  some  day, 
a  master  hand  will,  no  doubt,  fitly  chronicle  his  great  achievements  for 
the  glory  of  the  Most  High  and  the  benefit  of  Church  and  State. 

Looking  over  the  list  of  graduates,  there  is  one  name  that  may, 
safely,  be  said,  to  be  illustrious.  He  was  my  friend,  my  honored 
leader  in  Dominion  politics  ;  he  was  the  fourth  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada.  His  name  shall  never  be  forgotten  so  long  as,  in  our  country, 
virtue  is  prized  and  disinterested  patriotism  ensures  remembrance. 
"The  life  and  work  of  the  Right  Hon,  Sir  John  Thompson"  is  the  title 
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-of  an  excellent  book  written  by  Mr.  J.  Castell  Hopkins  in  T895.  ^ 
■contains  nearly  all  that  can  be  said  about  that  great  Canadian  statesman, 
until  his  speeches  and  state  papers  can  be  collected,  and  the  time  shall 
have  arrived  when  many  documents,  that  must  still  be  held  under  the 
seal  of  secrecy,  may  see  the  light.  On  the  occasion  of  his  state  funeral 
at  Halifax,  His  Grace  Archbishop  O'Brien  preached  the  oration,  giving 
an  admirable  summary  of  the  dead  chieftain's  labors.  It  is  a  master- 
piece of  sacred  eloquence,  and,  let  us  hope,  that  some  day  the  distin- 
guished prelate  will  permit  that  splendid  effort  to  have  its  place  in  the 
pages  of  our  Review,  for  what  could  be  more  fitting,  than  that  it  should 
be  in  the  mouth-piere  of  the  University,  of  which  Sir  John  Thompson 
was  not  only  an  honorary  L.  L.  D.,  but  in  which,  he  was  the  first  to 
fill  the  office  of  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law.  It  is  not  intended  here 
to  give  a  biographical  sketch;  time  or  space  would  not  permit  it,  but 
the  request  to  write  a  few  lines  on  some  distinguished  graduate  offers  a 
suitable  occasion  whilst  reminding  your  reader?,  that  the  12th  of 
December  is  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Sir  John 
Thompson  at  Windsor  Castle,  to  make  a  few  observations  that  may  be 
of  use  to  young  Catholic  students  who  must  soon  face  the  stern  realties 
of  life.  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
most  popular  Governors  of  the  Dominion,  was  a  warm  friend  of  Sir 
John.  In  the  preface  to  Mr.  Hopkin's  work,  which  he  kindly  consented 
to  write,  he  spoke  of  him  as  follows  :  "Sir  John  was  a  great  man.  He 
made  his  mark.  His  influence  has  been  for  good,  and  its  impress  is  of 
an  abiding  nature.  His  country  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  him  ;  it  has 
reason  to  be  thankful  for  him  ;  and  it  may  be  confidently  recorded, 
•that  his  character  and  his  abilities  were  such,  as  would  have  fitted  him 
to  occupy  with  success  and  distinction  the  very  highest  positions  that 
•can  be  attained  by  any  statesman  in  the  British  Empire."  And  again  : 
Tn  him  were  united  gentleness  and  strength,  marks  of  true  manliness 
'and  nobility  of  character.*' 

His  gentleness,  only  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  coming  into 
close  contact  with  him,  can  form  any  idea  of,  but  of  his  strength  of 
character  we  have  had  so  many  evidences  that  it  may  be  fairly  estimat- 
ed. 
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To  fill  the  office  of  Premier  of  Canada,  where  a  man  is  called  upon, 
not  only  to  guide  the  ship  of  state  in  its  legislation  ;  but  to  reconcile 
differences  between  provinces ;  to  manage  the  susceptibilities  of  vari- 
ous races  and  creeds  ;  to  deal  with  the  perplexing  problems  that  crop 
up  not  only  at  home  but  with  the  mother  country,  and  with  our  im- 
mediate neighbors,  and  above  all  to  satisfy  the  clamorous  demands  of 
partizans — a  much  more  difficult  matter  than  to  fight  the  enemy  in  the 
open,  is  one  of  the  most  trying  positions  in  which  any  man  can  be 
placed. 

Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  pater  patriae,  was  the  only  one  who  could, 
carry  the  burden  for  any  number  of  years.  Hon.  Alexander  McKenzier 
after  a  short  period  of  office,  was  a  broken  down  man — a  mere  shadow 
of  his  former  self.  Sir  John  Abbott,  whose  health  was  not  good  when 
he  assumed  office,  had  to  retire  at  the  end  of  a  few  months.  Sir  John 
Thompson,  who  combined  the  Premiership  with  the  portfolio  of  Justice, 
despite  his  enormous  capacity  for  work  succumbed  at  the  post  of  duty 
at  the  early  age  of  fifty.  To-day  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  yet  in 
the  prime  of  life,  whose  graceful  oratory  has  charmed  not  only  the 
people  of  Canada  but  those  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  La  Belle 
France  as  well,  is  now  in  the  sunny  south  seeking,  and  we  all  hope 
with  success,  to  recuperate  health  shattered  during  the  few  years  of 
his  premiership,  in  the  serviceof  his  country. 

The  work  incumbent  on  such  a  position  might  well  excuse  the 
occupant  from  undertaking  anything  involving  extra  labor,  and  no 
mere  politician  would  consent  to  be  involved  in  any  outside  cause 
when  antagonism  would  be  almost  inevitable.  S  r  John  was  no  mere 
politician.  He  was  a  statesman  who  despised  subterfuges  of  all  kinds  ; 
one  who  felt  that  if  he  could  do  good  by  identifying  himself  with  a 
movement,  it  was  his  duty  to  go  forward. 

"Fear  the  Lord  and  do  right,"  was  his  guiding  maxim.  We  are 
not  therefore  surprised  that,  in  addition,  to  his  heavy  labors  he  should 
have  taken  part  in  the  organization  of  a  branch  of  the  Catholic  Truth 
Society,  in  the  city  of  Ottawa.  His  was  no  perfunctory  member- 
ship.      He  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  association,  delivered  the 
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inaugural  address,  and  the  few  extracts  given  here  will  prove  how 
fearless  he  was  as  a  practical  Catholic.  He  said  :  <lHaving  completed 
our  organization,  our  society  presents  itself  to  you  this  evening — its 
first  appearance  before  the  public,  and  it  has  been  allotted  to  me  to 
state  to  you  the  objects  of  our  association, — its  aims  and  its  purposes." 
Then  after  stating  'what  our  society  is,'  what  its  parent  association 
had  already  accomplished  in  England ;  that  it  had  the  blessing  of  our 
Holy  Father  the  Pope,  he  said  ;  'They  aimed  to  accomplish  their 
objecfs  by  attending  to  three  subjects  :  Devotion,  Instruction  and 
Controversy .  Having  spoken  on  the  first  he  said  :  "The  second 
object  1  have  mentioned  is  instruction.  There  are,  in  all  communities 
many  Catholics  who  are  quite  satisfied  to  know,  that  they  believe  what 
the  Catholic  Church  believes  and  teaches.  The  fact  that  all  the 
Catholic  Church  believes  and  teaches  is  true,  is  enough  for  them.  But 
one  of  the  objects  of  this  society,  blessed  as  I  have  said  by  the  Holy 
Father,  under  the  patronage  in  this  place  of  Plis  Grace  the  Archbishop, 
is  to  impress  upon  Catholics  that,  in  this  age  they  should  do  more.  In 
order  to  the  defence  of  the  Catholic  religion,  in  ordei  to  put  its  truths 
before  those  who  do  not  understand  the^i,  it  is  necessary  that  Catholics 
should, not  only  believe  what  the  Catholic  Church  believes  and  teaches, 
but  should  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  what  they  believe.  Everyone 
who  has  considered  this  question  knows  that  the  dogmas  of  our  religion 
are  set  forth  as  clearly  as  the  decisions  of  the  legal  tribunals  of  the 
country.  The  reasons  on  which  they  are  founded  can  be  as  easily 
traced  as  the  reasons  for  the  decisions  of  a  court  of  justice.  When 
Catholics  are  acquainted  with  these  reasons  they  are  able  to  defend 
the  truth  whenever  it  is  assailed.  *  *  *  We  proceed  upon  the 
principle  for  which  there  is  the  highest  authority,  that  the  Catholic 
who  is  the  best  informed,  in  connection  with  his  religion,  is  best 
grounded  in  the  faith  and  most  likely  to  be  zealous  in  the  practice  of 
it.  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

"But  even  a  more  important  point  in  connection  with  instruc. 
tion  is  to  place  before  those  who  are  not  Catholics,  an  accurate  and 
simple  statement  of  what  Catholic  belief  is  on  the  various  points,  in  con 
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nection  with  which,  there  is  much  doubt  and  uncertainty  in  non  Catho- 
lic minds,     What  Protestants  believe  the  Catholic  Church  to  be  is    not 
the  Catholic  Church  at  all.     What  they  generally  dislike  as  Catholic 
belief  is  not  Catholic  belief.     The  great  object  of  the  Catholic  Truth 
Society  and  its  branches,  and  the  object  which  this  society   endeavors 
to  take  up  and  promote,  is  to  place  before  those  who  are  not  Catholics 
simple,   inoffensive,  plain  statements  of  what  Catholic  belief  really  is. 
I  must  say  that  nothing  has  attracted    me  more,  in  connection  with 
the  operations  of  the  parent  Society  in    England,    than    the   excellent 
taste  and  perfect  charity  in  which    their  works   are   prepared.     There 
is  nothing  in  them  to  offend.     They    put  in    the   minds   of  Catholic 
readers,  just  what  the  actual  facts  are,  and  they  put  before  Protestants 
plain  statements  which  often  make  an  end  of  controversy.     The  field 
does  not  extend  merely  to  points  of  Catholic  dogma  and  points  of  history, 
it  includes  questions  of  science,  in  connection  with  which,  there  some- 
times appears  to  be   contradiction   to  Catholic  belief.     From  time  to 
time  it  is  the  duty  of  the  society  to  watch  the  progress  of  public  dis- 
cussion, and  whenever  discussion  is  brought  to  bear  upon  any  subject, 
which  affects  the  Catholic  religion,  to  see  that   Catholic   truth   is   cor- 
rectly stated  and  placed  before  the  public   eye.      This   is   a   most    im- 
portant mission." 

"There  is  also  the  duty  of  attending  to  controversy.  I  hope  that  no 
one,  who  has  been  solicited  to  extend  patronage  to  our  society  will  be  at 
all  afraid,  that  we  are  going  to  put  on  the  armor  of  war,  and  rush  to  the 
attack  of  our  Protestant  fellow-citizens.  If  we  did  so,  we  would  be 
stepping  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Catholic  Truth  Society's  work.  We 
engage  in  controversy  only  for  the  purpose  of  defence,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  stating  what  our  belief  is,  and  the  grounds  for  oat  belief, 
when  we  find  that  our  belief,  or  the  grounds  on  which  our  belief 
rests,  are  attacked  oi  misrepresented.  A  great  deal  has  been  done  by 
such  societies  in  the  way  of  controversy,  not  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
any  man's  belief,  but  for  the  purpose  of  putting  plainly  before  those 
who  differ  from  us,  what  we  believe  and  why  we  believe  it.  That  cer- 
tainly can  give  offence  to  no  man.  While  I  say  that  the  Catholic  Truth 
ciety  inculcates   upon  its  members  great  forbearance,  let  me  not   be 
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understood  to  mean,  that  we  apologize  for  that  which  we  believe,  or 
that  which  we  practice.  We  avow  and  defend  our  faith,  and  the  practice 
of  it,  knowing  that  what  we  are  taught  will  bear  criticism,  and  deserves 
defence." 

Another  remarkable  instance  of  Sir  John  Thompson's  force  of 
character  was  manifested,  in  the  dignified  silence  maintained  by  him, 
during  the  fierce  attacks  he  was  subjected  to  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Doug- 
las, a  lead:ng  Methodist  divine,  who  would  not  forgive  him  for  his 
change  ot  religion.  On  the  formation  of  the  Thompson  government, 
Dr.  Douglas  poured  forth  the  vials  of  his  wrath.  One  day  the  writer 
of  this  little  sketch,  in  speaking  to  Sir  John  Thompson  remarked  that 
his  friends  were  pleased  that  he  had  mide  no  reply  to  the  invectives 
hurled  against  him.  He  then  mentioned  that  a  leading  Methodist 
gentleman  had  written  him  a  letter  of  sympathy,  which  he  prized  very 
much,  and  that  in  reply  he  had  set  forth  in  a  few  lines  his  answer  to 
the  attack  made  upon  him.  After  Sir  John's  death,  I  wrote  to  this 
friend  and  obtained  permission  to  make  a  few  extracts  from  the  letter, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  lecture  to  be  delivered  at  the  Catholic  Summer 
School  near  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  Unfortunately  the  extracts,  which  were 
copied  in  many  parts  of  this  continent,  were  in  some  instances  mutilated. 
.  The  assailed  and  the  assailant  being  now  dead,  as  well  as  the 
gentleman  who  was  the  recipient  of  that  letter,  I  feel  at  liberty  to 
give  as  much  of  it  here  as  has  any  public  interest,  as  it  so  thoroughly 
reflects  the  character  of  the  writer  ; 

''My  Dear 


"Words  cannot  express  my  appreciation  of  your  great  kindness  in 
writing  to  me  as  you  did  about  the  extraordinary  attack  made  on  me  by 
Dr.  Douglas.  The  noble  words  of  your  relative,  too,  were  a  great 
comfort  and  made  me  realize  how  many  there  may  be  among  the  800,- 
000,  for  whom  Dr,  D.  claims  to  speak,  who  have  too  much  of  the 
Christain  spirit  to  follow  his  uncharitable  judgement  on  one  of  whom 
he  knows  absolutely  nothing.  I  have  had  many  indications  of  the 
same  kind  Irom  my  own  province  where  my  life  was  spent  until 
the  last    seven  >ears    and    there    no    enemy,  political    or    otherwise, 
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ever  breathed  of  me  any  one  of  the  slanders  which  the  Dr.  has  twice 
uttered  in  the  West.  One  acquaintance  writing  from  Halifax  a 
a  few  days  ago,  declares  that  in  the  Methodist  Church  where  I 
worshipped  when  a  youth,  there  are  very  many  who  have  referred  to 
these  tirades,  but  that  every  one  has  condemned  them,  and  that 
if  I  were  to  run  an  election  in  Halifax  to-morrow,  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  congregation  would  be  at  my  back,  as  it  always  was. 
Every  reference  to  detail  in  the  Doctor's  two  addresses  was  absolutely 
false — the  Bible  Class  was  a  myth.  I  never  taught  any  but  a  class 
of  poor  chidren  who  were  learning  to  read  :  as  to  the  rapidity  of  my 
conversion — "as  sudden  as  the  wildest  Salvationist" — I  had  been  attend- 
ing C,  of  E.and  R.  C.  services,  exclusively,  for  upwards  of  four  years 
and  reading  all  of  controversy  I  could  get  my  hands  on,  and,  finally 
yielded  only  when  to  believe  and  not  to  profess  appeared  to  be  wretched 
cowardice.  The  "occult  reasons," — what  could  they  be  ?  I  did  not 
know  one  R.  C.  prelate.  I  had  very  few  Catholic  clients — no  in- 
fluential Catholic  friends.  Not  my  marriage  relations — I  had  not  made 
the  acquaintaince  of  my  wife  after  I  had  resolved  to  make  the  change ; 
but,  I  had  been  married  a  year  before  the  change  occurred,  as  I  did  not 
want  it  to  appear  as  though  I  had  "turned"  in  order  to  be  married.  My 
wife  brought  me  all  the  joys  and  blessings  that  have  made  my  home 
happy  for  22  years,  but  not  one  dollar  of  money.  In  fact  I  believed 
the  day  of  my  baptism  was  the  day  that  closed  my  chances  of  pro- 
fessional advancement,  or  any  other — I  felt  that  I  had  buc  one  resource 
left — my  shorthand — at  which  I  knew  I  could  support  my  wife  and 
•myself  if  matters  came  to  the  worst.  But  I  felt  that  there  was  no  use  in 
putting  all  this  before  the  public,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Douglas,  and  that 
it  was  better  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  certain  right  which  I  had  to  declare 
that  these  were  not  matters  for  public  discussion,  but  matters  of  con- 
science only.  If  I  had  discussed  them  I  must  have  added  that  after 
more  than  20'years  of  experience  and  consideration,  I  would  do  again,  if 
it  were  necessary,  what  I  did  then,  aud  do  it  a  thousand  times,  if  neces- 
sary, even,  if  all  the  blessings  and  prosperity  which  I  have  had,  were 
turned  into  misfortunes  and  afflictions.     This   could    not  fail  to  offend 
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many  who,  I  felt,  were  willing  to  treat  the  matter  in  a  broad  and  Christain 
spirit — or  to  lay  it  aside  as  one  that  should  not  be  debated.  At  any  rate 
there  would  have  been  no  end  of  the  controversy  that  would  have 
ensued  as  to  the  'why  and  wherefore.' 

"Permit  me  again,  dear ,  to  thank  you  and  to  wish  you  and 

yours  every  grace  and  blessing. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Jno.  S.  D.  Thompson, 

The  lesson  ot  Sir  John  Thompson's  life  for  young  Catholics  is  that 
of  fearlessness  in  the  cause  of  truth.  His  was  a  path  strewn  with  diffi- 
culties, but  he  never  faltered.  He  was  gentle  as  Lord  Aberdeen 
says,  but  he  felt  that  as  a  Catholic  he  had  equal  rights  with  his  fellow- 
citizens  of  other  creeds.  He  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions 
as  was  evidenced  when  he  stated  at  the  Albany  Club  in  Tor- 
onto shortly  after  assuming  the  Premiership,  in  presence  of  his 
leading  supporters,  nearly  all  of  whom  held  different  religious 
views  from  himself,  "  I  want  no  toleration !  "  They  could  take 
him  as  he  was  or  leave  him.  He  offended  no  man  ;  was  genial 
and  kind  to  all,  but  as  for  his  faith,  he  not  only  professed  it  but 
practiced  it  as  well,  and  thereby  gave  strength  to  his  contemporaries 
and  an  example  to  the  rising  generation.  Mention  was  made  in  the 
opening  of  these  remarks  of  the  book  on  his  life  and  work,  as  well  as  to 
the  magnificient  funeral  oration  pronounced  over  him  .  Many  have  ex- 
tolled his  great  career  in  verse  as  well,  and  amongst  them  are  one  of 
our  own  Canadian  fellow-countrymen,  Mr.  A.  M.  Belding  of  St,  John, 
N,  B.  whose  inspiring  lines  are  as  follows  : 

The  darkness  came  while  yet  the  sun  was  high, 
And  dimmed  forever  that  unfalteaing  eye, 
Whose  vision  pierced  the  passing  clouds  of  strife, 
And  marked  in  honor's  paths  his  way  of  life. 
No  dreams  of  glory  dwarfed  his  loftier  aim, 
To  whom  his  country's  good  was  more  than  fame ; 
No  sheen  of  gold  obscured  his  clearer  view. 
Who  saw  the  right,  and  held  the  balance  true. 
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His  life  went  out  within  the  storied  walls 

Of  ancient  Windsor's  animated  halls, 

Where  England's  sons  for  ages  o'er  the  foam 

From  flood  and  field  have  borne  their  trophies  home 

To  lay  at  England's  feet.     Alas  !  that  one, 

The  greater  Britain's  great  and  loyal  son, 

Whose  eagle  vision  swept  a  wider  sky, 

Should  pass  the  stately  portals  but  to  die. 

Fame's  laurel  wreaths  are  dust  and  ashes  now, 

The  seal  of  Death  upon  that  lofty  brow 

Proclaims  a  more  imperial  sovereignty 

Than  hers  who  holds  the  empire  of  the  sea 

His  country  mourns — and  yet— was  fate  unkind? 

The  onward  look  of  that  untrammelled  mind 

Saw  closer  drawn  loving  ties  that  hold 

These  kindred  nations  in  their  sacred  fold, 

Love  kindles  hearts  by  kindred  sorrow  thrilled 

— Was  not  his  dream  of  life  in  death  fulfilled? 

When  England's  express-mother  to  her  breast, 

With  soothing  words  an  orphaned  maiden  pressed, 

And  kissed  the  cheek  that  streamed  with  hopeless  tears. 

Not  all  the  statecraft  of  a  thousand  years, 

With  all  its  mastery  of  designing  arts, 

Could  strike  so  deep  a  chord  in  loyal  hearts. 

The  solemn  tolling  of  the  minster  bells 

To  all  the  world  the  tale  of  sorrow  tells  ; 

The  funeral  pomp  the  pageantry  of  State, 

Declare  that  England  mourns  the  fallen  great. 

Across  the  wintry  ocean's  tossing  breast 

They  bear  his  body  to  its  final  rest, 

And  ocean's  mistress  trains  her  dogs  of  war 

To  guard  the  passage  of  his  funeral  car. 

His  own  loved  city  claims  that  sacred  dust, 

But  wider  realms  will  share  the  solemn  trust, 

That  fell  unguarded  from  the  nerveless  hand 

Of  one  who  well  had  served  his  native  land. 

The  matchless  mind,  the  heights  his  genius  won,. 

Shed  lustre  on  the  state  that  calls  him  son, 

— A  man  who  lived  in  honor,  died  in  fame, 

And  left  on  memory's  page  a  stainless  name. 


Montreal,   ist  December,  1002. 


Tommy's  Christmas  Eve. 


,HE  logs  in  the  old  fireplace  were  nearly  burnt  out,  leaving 
behind  them  a  mass  of  glowing  embers.  It  was  growing 
very  late,  Tommy  knew,  because  the  great  solemn  clock 
on  the  stairs  had  taken  such  along  time  to  strike  out  the  last  hour ;  but 
he  was  determined  not  to  let  himself  fall  asleep.  He  had  begged  hard 
and  long  for  permission  to  sit  up  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  dear  Santa 
Claus  on  his  yearly  visit,  until  at  last  his  mother  had  yielded  and  said 
"Yes."  So  here  he  sat  curled  up  in  his  grandfather's  huge  armchair  and 
snugly  wrapped  in  an  old-fashioned  comfortable,  trying  hard  not  to  give 
way  to  the  drowsiness  that  was  gradually  stealing  over  him  in  spite  of 
himself.  Before  him  hung  his  stockings — two,  because  Tommy  did 
not  mean  to  lose  any  sweetmeats  or  toys  for  the  reason  that  his  legs 
belonged  to  a  ten  year-old  boy.  "Tick,  tock,  tick,  tock,"  said  the 
sleepy  clock.  Tommy  wished  he  could  stop  it,  What  hard  work  it  was 
to  wink!  His  eyes  felt  full  of  sticks.  "Tick,  tock" — it 
was  a  very  hard  struggle,  to  be  sure.  A  mouse  scam- 
pered along  its  dark  pathway  behind  the  wall,  and  Tommy 
fell  a-wondering  whether  it  could  be  the  noise  of  reindeer 
prancing  on  the  roof.  While  he  was  yet  wondering,  all  at  once  two 
little  men  clad  in  green  and  wearing  tiny  red  caps  on  their  heads 
popped  up  out  of  his  stockings  and  began  to  talk  to  each  other 
hanging  over  the  tops  of  the  stockings  like  two  children  over  neighboring 
fences. 

"Hello,  (iambol  !''     cried  one. 

"Hello,  Twinkle  !"    cried  the  other. 
\  nice  warm  hest  for  a  windy  night." 

'•Indeed,    you're    quite    right.      A  gay  prank  this.   Hello,  there 
youngstc 

Tommy  saw  that  the  little  man  was  speaking  to  him,  so  he  answered 
a  litt'e  timidly  . 

"Who  arc  you  ?" 
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"We're  the  very  latest  thing  out,  except  old  St.  Nick,  hey,  Twinkle? 
And  we  mustn't  let  the  old  fellow  catch  us  here.  Well-a-day,  what  do 
you  want,  youngster,  sitting  up  here  till  all  hours?" 
f<I  want  to  see  Santa  Claus,  sir,"  said  Tommy. 
"Oh,  that  you  do,  indeed  !"  broke  out  the  little  man,  pointing 
first  at  his  own  stocking  and  then  at  his  companion's  ''It  looks  like  a 
regular  wash-day  here.  I  wonder  if  the  presents  would  go  round  if 
all  little  boys  were  as  greedy  as  you,  Well-a-day,  Twinkle,  he 
mustn't  be  disappointed." 

With  that  the  two  were  off  up  the  chimney  with  a  whisk,  and  before 
Tommy  recovered  from  his  astonishment  they  were  on  their  way  down 
again — bump,  bump,  bump,  plainly  bringing  something  heavy  with 
them. 

"Here's  a  present,  indeed !"  cried  Gambol,  as  they  stepped 
out  on  the  floor,  lugging  a  wooden  box  between  them.  "A 
whole  puppet  show  for  a  Christmas  frolic.  Well-a-day,  you're  a 
lucky  one .  Come,  Twinkle,  we  must  show  him  how  it  works." 
No  sooner  spoken  than  the  puppets  were  dumped  out  on  the 
floor.  Then,  while  Twinkle  set  the  empty  box  on  end  for  a  platform, 
Gambol  drew  a  tiny  wand  from  his  bosom  and,  pointing  it  toward  the 
heap  of  puppets,  began  to  count  : 

"One  for  a  penny,  two  for  a  show,  three  to  make  ready,  and  four  to 

go." 

At  the  word  two  of  the  little  wooden  figures  sprang    nimbly  on  the 

box  and  stood  erect .  Gambol  waved  his  wand  to  and  fro,  and  before 
Tommy's  wide-staring  eyes  the  magic  box  lengthened  out  into  the  road 
in  front  of  his  father's  house,  and  there  stood  himself  and  his  playmate, 
Harry  Wyatt,  two  years  younger  than  himself,  quarrelling  over  a  top. 
Pretty  soon  he  went  up  to  Harry  and  struck  him  in  the  face  and  pushed 
him  over  into  the   gutter. 

The  little  man  continued  waving  his  wand,  holding  it  now  by  the 
other  end.  Haifa  dozen  puppets  scrambled  gayly  on  the  box,  and  in 
a  twinkling  Tommy  saw  old  Widow  Brown  trudging  along  the  sidewalk 
in  front  of  the  scoolhouse,  carrying  her  heavy  basket,  while  he  and  his 
schoolmates  were  standing  under  the  big  oak  tree  mocking  her  and 
calling  all  sorts  of  bad  names. 
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Obeying  the  magic  wand,  all  save  two  of  the  puppets  tumbled  back 
into  the  pile,  and  the  next  object  to  meet  Tommy's  wondering  eyes 
was  his  own  mother's  dining-room.  In  it  were  his  mcther  and  himself 
and  the  old  gray  cat.  A  broken  china  pitcher  lay  in  pieces  on  the  floor, 
-and  he  saw  himself  pointing  his  ringer  at  the  cat  and  blaming  her  for 
knocking  the  pitcher  from  the  table. 

Now  by  this  time  Tommy's  face  was  burning  with  anger  and  shame, 
and  he  cried  out  to  the  little  men,  who  were  exchanging  sly  winks  and 
nearly  bursting  with  mirth,  to  be  gone  and  take  their  wonder  box  with 
them,  At  this  they  only  laughed  the  louder,  and  the  one  whose  name 
was  Gambol  said  : 

"Don't  you  like  your  present,  youngster?  Why,  it's  the  very  one 
for  such  a  boy  as  you.  Well-a-day,  turn  about  is  fair  play,  as  I  think. '» 

Tommy  was  beginning  to  cry  bitterly,  when  all  at  once  there 
was  a  jingling  of  silver  bells  on  the  roof,  and  the  little  men  cried 
out  both  together : 

"It's  old  St  Nick!" 

With  all  haste  they  tumbled  the  pile  of  puppets  into  a  box,  but 
before  they  could  reach  the  fireplace  -  bang,  bang,  bang,  down  the 
chimney  came  old  Santa,  and  out  he  stepped  on  the  'hearth,  his 
jolly  round  face  rosy  and  bright,    and  a  great  load  of  toys  on  his  back. 

"Oho,  little  fellow!"  quoth  he,  "so  you  thought  you'd  stay  up  and 
catch  me,  did  you?  Well,  here  I  am,  so  your  wish  is  granted.  But 
what  are  you  crying  about  on  Christmas  eve  ?  Was  it  getting  lonely 
down  here  so  late  at  night?  Ah!  its  you,  is  it.  you  naughty  gnomes, 
and  your  box  of  magic  puppets  ?  For  shame  !  If  you  got  your  desserts, 
I'd  pinch  both  your  little  red  travelling  caps  right  off  of  your  heads,  and 
then  where  would  you  be,  I  should  like  to  know,  so  far  from  home  ? 
You  mischiefs!" 

While  the  old  fellow  had  been  speaking  the  two  little  men  had 
been  slyly  edging  toward  the  open  chimney,  and  now  with  a  grin  and 
a  dart  away  they  were  up  the  flue,  dragging  their  box  after  them.  Then 
with  a  good-natured  smile  Santa  went  and  put  his  arm  around  Tommy's 
neck  and  said,  in  a  soothing  tone  ; 
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"Never  mind,  my  boy,  you  shall  have  your  gifts  just  the  same. 
And  I  must  be  filling  your  stockings  and  get  on  my  way,  for  I've  a  long 
road  to  travel.  But  before  I  go  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  give  you  your 
Christmas  toys,  not  because  I  do  not  know  that  you  have  done  a  great 
many  naughty  things  which  you  ought  not  to  have  done,  but  because  I 
am  very  sure  you  will  be  sorry  for  them  all  and  never  do  them  again 
when  your  loaded  stockings  show  you  how  good  I  have  been  to  forgive 
you." 

With  that  he  kissed  Tommy  and  was  just  feeling  down  in  his  pack: 
as  he  walked  toward  the  fireplace  when  the  little  boy  felt 
some  one  shaking  him  by  the  shoulders,  and  heard  his 
father  calling  out : 

"Merry  Christmas!    Here  it  is  broad  daylight  and  you 
You're  a  nice  one  to  watch  for   Santa  Claus." 
"Oh!"  cried  Tommy,  rubbing  his  eges,  "you  stopped  him  just  be- 
fore he  got  to  my  stockings." 

But  there  his  stockings  hung,  filled  10  the  brim  with  all  sorts  of 
good  things;  so  he  knew  that  the  big  clock  had  put  him  to  sleep  after 
all,  and  that  it  was  all  a  dream.  That  night,  when  bedtime  came,  he 
put  his  arms  about  his  mother's  neck  and  told  her  all  his  wonderful 
dream. 

"And  so,  mamma,"  he  said,  "it  wasn't  pussy  that  broke  the 
pitcher  at  all,  but  your  naughty  little  boy." — Observer. 


last  asleep. 


A  Christmas  Prayer. 


The  Bud  of  the  Lord. — Isaias  iv.  2. 


EAR  Bud  ofG^d  whose  leaves    unfold 
At  midnight  dark,  in  winter  chill, 
Our  vision  with  Thy  Beauty  hold, 

Our  souls  with  Thine  own  fragrance  fill. 

Sweet  Rose  of  Heaven  that  Christmas   brings, 

We  want  no  other  flower  butThee, 
No  song  but  that  the  angel   sings, 

No  perfume  but  Thy  purity, 

Bloom  for  us  through   life's  sunless    hours, 

Make  glad  our  pilgrimage  of  days, 
And  with  Thine    odor,   Flower  of  Flowers, 

Fill  full  our  thoughts    and  words  and    ways. 

— English  Messenger, 


fll>ainl\>  Hbout  Books. 

Compiled  by  Maurice  Casey,  M.  A. 
Third  Paper. 


(HE  thoughtful  reading  of  poetry  deserves  to  be  encouraged? 
even  mere  than  the  publishing  of  "poetry,  for  any  object 
more  tangible  than  that  of  empty  fame,  merits  to  be  sternly 
discouraged.  Poetry  has  been  defined  many  times,  and  beyond  stating 
for  the  sake  of  clearness,  that  by  the  word  I  mean,  in  this  instance,, 
metrical  composition  at  its  highest  level  of  form,  rhythm,  and  diction,. 
I  have  no  desire  to  add  to  the  lexicographer's  list,  Theories  concerning 
poetry  have  been  proposed  from  Aristotle  and  Horace  down  to 
Matthew  Arnold  and  Cardinal  Newman,  and  I  do  not  purpose  sifting 
them,  or  endeavoring  to  adjudge  them  a  respective  merit.  But,  when 
Lord  Bacon  called  poetry  "a  species  of  feigned  history,"  meaning  that 
it  is  a  breaking  forth  in  verse,  of  the  feelings  of  a  human  soul,  under 
circumstances  of  some  real  or  supposed  personal  history,  I  believe  he 
indicated  precisely  what  gives  to  poetry  its  distinctive  value.  Nor  is  the 
history  to  be  considered  worthless  because  it  is  feigned  ;  on  the  contrary 
Aristotle  assures  us  that  poetry  is  superior  to  history  because  it  con" 
tains  a  more  profound  truth  and  a  higher  seriousness.  I  venture  to 
hold,  that  it  is  the  essence  of  the  human,  embalmed  in  the  voiced 
ecstasy  of  inspired  souls  that  makes  poetry  memorable,  and  that  it  is 
the  want  of  it, — a  want  unfortunately  characteristic  of  nearly  all  the 
verse  hitherto  produced  in  Canada  -  that  makes  poetry  mere  rhetorical 
gesticulation, 

* 

God  made  "man,"  not  men.  When  the  ancient  declared  that, 
being  a  man,  what  concerned  men  interested  him,  he  only  expressed; 
the  fundamental  kinship  of  our  race.  Man  is  the  King  of  animals, 
made  so  by  his  mind.  The  mind  is  his  greatest  lever.  The  foundation; 
principle   of  all  literature  is    that  a  common    humanity    underlies  our 
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individual  personalities.  Now,  poetry,  when  it  fits  the  definition  of 
Lord  Bacon,  becomes  in  every  example,  a  human  document.  It  is 
from  its  intense  humanity  it  draws  the  intrinsic  and  universal  interest 
that  appeals  to  the  heart  ot  man  in  all  its  phases.  The  Muse,  calling 
to  her  aid  that  terseness  and  pungency  which  are  derived  from  rhythm 
and  rhyme,  expresses  the  invention,  the  taste,  the  passion,  of  a  soul — of 
a  human  spirit.  Each  of  the  preceding  terms,  as  the  reader  will  perceive 
for  himself,  is  only  another  word  for  thought.  Hence,  it  would  not  be 
wrong  to  call  poetry,  condensed   thought  warmed  by  imagination. 

The  origin  of  poetry  lies  in  a  noble  thirst  for  the  ideal  beauty, 
the  beauty  beyond  the  sky,  the  beauty  which  is  God.  The  poet  is  he 
who  endeavors  to  quench  this  immortal  thirst  by  novel  combinations 
and  striking  collocations  of  beautiful  forms,  whether  plastic  or  spiritual 
Poetry  is  the  embodiment  of  the  heart's  cry  for  beauty.  The  language 
of  poetry  is  the  most  pure  and  select  form  of  language ;  since 
the  words  employed  by  the  poet  are,  as  the  result  of  the 
selection  his  art  necessitates,  very  apt  and  unadulterated  ;  they  are,  as 
silver  tried  in  a  furnace  and  purified  seven  times.  Add  to  what  has 
already  been  said  about  the  spirit  and  diction  of  poetry,  the  undeniable 
fact  that  the  poet's  conception  of  pure  beauty  has  in  it,  by  its  elevation, 
and  its  calm  yet  intense  rapture,  a  foreshadowing  of  the  future  and  its- 
spiritual  life,  which  makes  the  analogy  between  poetic  beauty  and 
religion  very  strong  ;  and  we  may  find,  ready  to  hand,  if  I  am  not 
entirely  mistaken  in  my  readers,  several  excellent  reasons  why  poetry 
should  be  thoughtfully  read  and  assiduously  studied  in  a  grossly 
materialistic  age,  such  as  that  of  ours. 

The  novel  I  took  up  this  month  was  ot  the  historical  sort,  and,  as> 
it  excited  in  me  none  of  that  great  kind  of  devotion  which  we  call 
student's  love,  I  can  but  count  it  a  "misfit."  Therefore,  I  withhold  the 
names  both  of  the  book  and  the    author.     Purporting  to   deal   with    an 
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Indian  war,famous  in  our  annals,the  curtain  is  lifted  on  the  conventional 
opposing  forces  to  such  combats.  We  have  white  men, in  leather  jerkins 
and  trouseis,armed  with  hatchets,knives  and  guns;  and  we  have  the  dusky 
lords  of  the  torest — cruel  cut-throats  all — horrible  in  warpaint,  or  im-» 
pressive  in  their  tunics  of  buffalo  peits  and  gaudy  ornaments.  So  far 
good ;  I  have  a  weakness  for  romantic  redmen,  such  as  are 
to  be  found  within  Fenimore  Cooper's  novels,  outside  tobacco 
shop?,  and  nowhere  else  on  earth .  Next,  we  are  given  several 
scenes  set  with  crowds  of  coureuis  de  bois  with  red  caps, 
blanket  coats,  and  bright  sashes ;  rojgh  fur  merchants  in  fine  fur 
capotes  ;  voyageurs  in  fringed  deerskin  apparel  ;  women  and  girls  in 
gay  jupes  and  head-dresses  ;  and  soldiers  in  gorgeous  uniforms.  Again 
I  am  pleased,  because  I  like  a  crowded  stage  and  striking  pictures  of 
varied  coloring.  It  is  only  when  the  strings  are  pulled,  and  the  puppets 
begin  to  wabble  instead  of  striding  or  walking,  that  I  am  forced  to  yawn. 
They  are  a  wooden  lot,  with  faulty  ball-and-socket  joints.  They  move 
so  stiffly  that  one  might  say  of  them  what  the  child  said  about  the 
cricket— they  want  to  be  oiled.  Except  a  few  descriptions  of 
natural  scenery,  this  work  of  several  hundred  pages  is  neither  vero  nor 
bel  trovato.  The  essential  quality  of  inevitableness  in  the  development 
of  the  characters  is  almost  entirely  wanting  ;  the  symmetry  is  not  nearly 
perfect ;  the  verisimiltude  is  faint.  The  ideal  historical  novel  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  work  of  splended  imagination  which  reincarnates  the  person- 
ages as  well  as  the  episodes  of  races  and  invests  tliem  with  visibility, 
but  at  the  same  time  restrain  them  to  possible  and  even  probable  action. 

*  #- 
One  of  the  most  surprising  attributes  of  the  Holy  Bible,  considered 
merely  as  a  liber  studiorum,  or  reading  book,  as  I  have  not  sufficient 
learning  to  go  deeper  into  exegesis,  is  its  adaptibility  to  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  persons.  Its  leading  theme,  in  conformity  with  the  dual 
nature  of  man,  who  is  only  an  exile  here  below,  deals  with  this  life  and 
the  life  to  come.  The  matter  is  even  more  diversified  than  the  general 
subject.  Its  kaleidoscopic  columns  contain  stately  prose  side  by  side  with 
lofty  poetry.  Thus  everyone  is  given  a  choice.  Without  its  teaching  the 
glowing  circle  of  liberal  learning  is  broken  and    incomplete.  The  civili" 
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zation  of  today  has  received  much  from  the  older  nations.  Greece  has 
handed  down  the  germs  of  an  intellectual  culture.  Rome  gave  us  the 
rudiments  of  jurisdiction  and  statesmanship.  Israel  enriched  us  with 
Moses,  the  prophets,  and  the  priceless  parables  of  the  New  Testiment. 
We  read  to  become  better  and  wis:r.  The  printed  page  that  does  not 
strengthen  truth  and  virtue  should  be  shunned.  This  exclusion  con- 
stitutes judicious  reading.  But  judicious  reading  should  be  wide  in  its 
scope;  it  should  leave  us  great  type  of  thought,  no  dominant  phase  of 
human  nature,  wholly  a  blank.  Hence,  while  the  Pagan  erudition  of 
ancient  Rome  and  ancient  Greece  is  serviceable  in  a  high  degree,  albeit 
the  classical  influences  are  questioned  in  quarters  where  they  should  be 
lovingly  upheld,  the  morality  of  Israel  is  more  than  serviceable,  it  is 
indispensible.  Literature  is  thought  expressed  in  writing.  Man  lives 
through  his  mind.  All  books  are  records  of  minds,  that  is  to  say,  of 
human  lives.  The  books  of  the  Bible  contain  an  inexaustable  wealth  of 
biography,  stories,  poetry,  history,  and  detached  thoughts,  all  written 
in  excellent  style,  phrased  in  the  best  English,  and  crowned  with  a 
peerless  endowment  of  expression.  Does  your  interest  lean  toward 
history  ?You  will  find  a  great  deal  to  your  fancy  in  Genesis,  in  Exodus, 
aud  in  Kings.  Do  you  prefer  lofty  poetry  ?  You  will  find  it  in  the 
pathetic  history  of  the  man  of  Uz,  in  Isaiah,  and  elsewhere.  Do  you 
wish  for  brief,  sententions  saying  ?  Search  for  them  in  Proverbs,  and 
they  will  be  forthcoming  in  rich  abundance.  If  you  are  impatient,  sit 
down  quietly  and  have  a  talk  with  Job.  If  you  are  just  a  little  strong- 
headed,  go  and  see  Moses.  If  you  are  getting  weak-kneed,  take  a  look 
at  Elipah.  If  there  is  no  song  in  your  heart,  listen  to  David  If  you  are 
getting  sordid,  spend  a  while  with  Isaiah  Do  you  need  guidance  in 
the  thorny  walks  of  life?  Then,  read  the  New  Testament.  Are  you 
lazy?  Watch  James.  Is  your  faith  below  par?  Read  Paul.  If  you  feel 
chilly,  get  the  Beloved  Disciple  to  put  his  arms  around  you.  If  you  are 
losing  sight  of  the  future,  climb  up  to  Revelation  and  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  promised  land.  In  brief,  the  Bible  holds  something  for  everyone — 
a  theme  for  every  mood — something  cheerful,  pure,  illuminating, 
beneficient ;  and,  as  a  rule,  there  is  no  need  of  lenghty    search,  for  the 
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very  thing  desired  is  generally  held  forth  to  you  with  direct  and  instant 
proclamation.  The  avidity  for  great  books  is  not  a  natural  gift,  but  a 
faculty  to  be  acquired .  Study  the  Bible  till  a  liking  for  it  grows  upon, 
you,  spreading  by  degrees  like  the  glow  and  heat  of  morning.  We  find 
in  the  "Life  of  St.  Jerome,"  how  a  vision  awakened  him  from  Pagan 
thoughts,  to  read  in  the  laws  of  the  True  City,  with  the  words,  "Ubi 
est  thesaurus  tuus  f  and  I  wish,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  all 
who  honor  me  by  following  those  desultory  Notes,  would  experience  a 
similar  awaking  this  day,  summoned  by  the  informing  spirit  of  Biblical 
Reading. 

*  * 
Barring  Mark  Twain,  who  is  the  acknowledged  Nestor  of  the 
jovial  tribe,  the  vivacious  "Mr.  Dooley,"  alias  Finley  P.  Dunne,  is 
almost  universally  conceded  to  be  the  greatest  humorist  in  America,  if 
not  in  the  world.  Humor  is,  as  every  school-boy  knows,  a  sort  ot* 
intellectual  moisture  which  is  opposed  to  spiritual  dryness.  Coleridge- 
somewhere  remarks  that  men  of  humor  are  always  in  some  degree  men 
of  genius.  In  speaking  of  the  diverting  Mr  Dooley,  therefore,  one  may 
permit  one's  self  the  refreshment  of  enthusiasm.  I  do  not  say  he  has 
not  the  leading  fault  of  his  virtue.  No  ;  like  most  successful  writers,  who- 
depend  for  their  livelihood  upon  pen  and  ink,  he  sometimes  overworks 
his  vein.  A  writer  should  be  appraised  by  his  best.  The  sketches  by 
which  Mr.  Dooley  became  known  to  the  public  are  full  of  a  fresh  and 
original  humor,  very  shrewd  yet  kind.  They  bespeak  their  author  a 
facile  critic  of  manners  and  institutions,  whether  republican  or 
monarchical,  who  jumps  and  dances  about  his  subject  with  the  greatest 
jocularity  and  high  spirits.  Like  old  Major  Pendennis  in  Thackeray's 
amusing  pages,  he  is  betimes  "admirably  scandalous  and  delightfully 
discreet.'  His  early  books,  so  exceedingly  satirical  and  laughable,  are 
to  my  untutored  mind  at  least,  his  best.  As  for  his  dialect,  I  am  no 
lover  of  the  article  in  any  shape,  and  hold  that  people  who  make  their 
characters  habitually  mangle  their  words,  do  them,  and  the  reader,  a 
wrong.  But,  I  do  not  forget  that  dialect  is  a  ready  means  of  obtaining, 
local  color,  that  it  has  many  admirers,  and,  above  all,  that  it  commands- 
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a  distinct  value  in  the    literary    market.    Quite    excellent   stories,   for 
instance,  told  in  the  Scotch  twang  are  as  nothing  when  translated   into 
civilized  English,  and  a    Yorkshire  "blurr"  will    give  point  to    almost 
any  anecdote.  The  dialect  of  our  French  neighbors  of  Quebec  has  lent 
to  many  a   sketch  and   tale   about  the     only    value  they     possess.   In 
language,  as  in  most  other  things,  it  is  certainly  "better  to  be  Irish  than 
be  right,"   and  Mr.  Dooley  is  Irish  at  all  seasons.    His    "brogue"    may 
not  always  be  according  to  Hoyle,  but  it  is  quite  admissible  as  brogues 
go.   In  a  world  that  needs  mirth,  a  laugh  has  a  distinct  medicinal  value, 
and,  surely,  the  man  who  can  bathe  us  in  smiles  of  giee,  by  his  laughter 
compelling  creations,  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  a  great   benefactor   of 
what  Wordsworth  rather  stiltedly  calls  "the  kind",    meaning,  of  course,, 
our  common  human  race. 


Christmas  Trees  and  Evergreens. 


HE  trees  used  most  at  Christmas  are  the  fir,  spruce, 
hemlock,  the  yew  (in  England)  and  occasiouaily  the 
cedar  and  pine.  The  spruce  and  fir  are  favorites, 
buc  the  latter,  owing  to  the  balsam  on  the  trunk  and 
branches  is  not  so  generally  liked,  altho  it  is  more 
s> metrical  and  its  leaves  are  larger  and  more  glossy 
than  those  of  the  spruce. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  spruce  growing  in  the 
provinces — the  black  or  red,  the  white  and  the  swamp  spruce,  regarded 
by  some  botanists  as  different  species,  grows  in  great  profusion  in  New 
Brunswick.  In  the  high  lands  and  pastures  it  forms  sometimes  dense 
and  almost^impassible  thickets,  and  does  not  grow  very  large.  In  rich 
woods  and  lowlands  it  grows  to  the  height  of  from  fifty  to   ninety    feet, 
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and  forms  a  valuable  timber  tree,  of  fine  shape  and  imposing  appearance 
when  at  its  greatest  perfection.  The  bark  is  smooth  and  slightly 
roughened,  the  leaves  slightly  covering  the  twigs,  somewhat  stout, 
straight  or  curved,  short,  dirk  green.  The  cones  are  oval  from  one  to 
two  inches  long,  becoming  reddish  brown  when  mature.  The  cone- 
scales  are  either  entire  or  have  notched  margins. 

The  white  spruce  differs  in  several  respects  from  the  one  just 
named.  The  leaves  are  somewhat  longer,  less  closely  packed  on  the 
twigs,  stiffer  in  texture,  and  sharp  pointed,  which  renders  travelling 
thro  a  white  spruce  thicket  a  toilsome  and  irritating  process,  Both 
bark  and  leaves  are  lighter  in  color  than  the  common  spruce.  The 
tree  is  very  abundant  along  the  low-lying  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  tho  sometimes  growing  to  a  large  size,  does  not  attain 
the  proportions  of  the  black  spruce.  A  small  chunky  variety  of  the 
white  spruce  sometimes  has  an  unpleasant  odor.  This  obtains  for  it 
the  local  name  of  the  "cat-spruce"  or  ''skunk  spruce. '" 

The  swamp  spruce  is  a  tall  slenier  tree  when  it  grows  in  swamps  ; 
on  mountains  is  usually  much  deformed  and  shrub  like.  It  does  not 
attain  a  large  size  and  is  usually  jagged  and  uneven  at  the  top. 

The  balsam  fir  is  a  slender  tree  but  often  reaches  the  height  of 
sixty  or  seventy  feet  with  a  trunk  diameter -of  two  feet,  but  is  usually 
much  smaller  toward  the  north.  It  has  much  smoother  bark  than 
spruces  and  the  bark  is  further  distinguished  by  the  raised  '•blisters" 
which  form  smooth  swellings  on  its  surface.  These  contain  the  "Canada 
balsam"  so  useful  in  medicines,  for  varnishes,  mounting  microscopic 
slides,  etc.  The  leaves  become  fragrant  when  drying  and  often  used 
for  making  pillows  which  are  very  grateful  and  are  said  to  induce  sleep, 
which  every  camper-out  believes.  The  leaves  are  flit  with  grooved  line 
above,  light  green  in  color,  and,  when  young,  whitish  beneath.  The 
cones  are  cylindrical  in  shape,  from  two  to  tour  inches  long,  and  one 
inch  thick,  violet  or  purplish  when  young,  erect,  and  arranged  in  rows- 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  branches.  The  wood  is  soft  and  somewhat 
light  yellow  in  color ;  and  the  tree  decays  earlier  than  most  other  ever- 
greens. 
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The  hemlock  is  a  very  graceful  tree,  especially  when  small.  It 
sometimes  attains  a  very  great  size  on  hill  sides  and  ridges  where  there 
is  a  generous  soil.  The  leaves  are  small,  arranged  very  close  together, 
dark  green  above,  pale  on  under  side,  with  a  minute  petiole,  dark  red- 
dish when  old,  flaky  in  scales  an  J  rough .  Its  cones  are  small  and 
drooping  with  roundish  scales.  The  hemlock  is  rather  irregular, 
unlike  the  spruce  or  fir,  in  its  trunk  and  mode  of  branching.  The 
wood  is  very  coarse  and  splinters  easily.  The  bark  is  used  for  tanning. 
The  leaves  and  bark  are  said  to  possess  medicinal  qualities . 

The  American  yew  is  never  used  as  a  Christmas  tree.  Our  yew 
is  a  sort  of  straggling  shrub  ;  but  in  Europe  the  yew  becomes  a  fine 
handsome  tree  with  an  erect  trunk.  The  yew  is  not  without  its  Christ- 
mas associations  for  its  trunk  for  the  "yew-log"  so  famous  at  Christmas 
time  as  to  give  that  season  the  name  of  "yule-tide" 

The  white  pine  has  five  slender  needle-shaped  leaves  in  a  fascicle 
or  bundle;  the  red  has  two  long  leaves  and  the  scrub  or  Labrador  pine 
two  short  flat  leaves  in  a  bundle. 

The  Bex  or  Canadian  Holly  is  a  little  shrub  growing  in  thickets, 
and  retains  its  berries  long  after  the  leaves  have  fallen — even  up  to 
January.  Its  berries  are  very  effective  in  Christmas  decoration .  The 
shrub  is  from  five  to  ten  feet  high  and  can  easily  be  found  now  on 
account  of  its  beautiful  red  berries. 

— The  Educational  Review. 


Of  all  the  trees  in  the  world  and  field, 
There's  none  like  the  Chrismas  tree  , 
Tho'  rich  and  rare  is  the  fruit  he  yields. 
The  strangest  of  trees  is  he. 


Written  for  The  Review 


An  Odd   Incident 


E.  P.  Stanton. 

HE  "Up"  Bianconi  coach  was  late,     A  fierce  gale, 
accompanied  with  a  heavy  flurry  of  snow  had  de- 
tained it  on  the  Moneymore  hill  some  three  miles 
from  the  starting  point  in  the  good   old    "city   of 
the   tribes"  and  about  five  from  the  nearest  stage 
ahead,  where   several   additional   passengers   in- 
cludingja  trio  of  students  from  the  Druska  college 
on  their  way  home  for  the  Christmas  holidays  and 
a  portentous-looking  solicitor    from  Ennis,    were 
waiting  lor  the  blocked  coach.     The   interval  was  agreeably  occupied 
in  a  brisk    by-play   of  conversation  in  which  jest  and   repartee  were 
intermingled,  and  the   interchange   of  stories,  of  which    an   unfailing 
fund    is   ever   (or  used   to    be)    on    hand    for    the  traveller   at  Irish 
stopping    places     before    the    advent    of     the   "iron    horse,"   which 
■drove    both  coach  and  coach-inn  off  the    highway.     Not    only    was 
the  problem   of   passing  the  time  without     the    ordinary   tedium    of 
waiting  made  easy  for  him  by  entertaining  conversation  with  his  fellow- 
travellers,  but  it  was  practically  solved   without    effort    of  his    own   by 
the  contribution  to  his  enjoyment  made  by  certain  curious  villagers  who 
would  "drop  in"  one   by   one   until    the    waiting    room    (which    was 
generally  a  capacious  kitchen)  of  the  post  house    was  fairly    filled    "to 
pass  the  time  of  day"  or,  to  be  strictly  accurate,  "the  time  of  night"  with 
the  chance  wayfarer.    An  occasion  such  as  the  one  now  referred  to  was 
sure  to  be  marked  by   what    the   newspaper    reporter    would   term   an 
attendance  larger  than  usual .     The  blocking  of  the  mail-coach  for   an 
indefinite  interval  was  somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary,  and  lent  itself  to 
develop  that  vein  ot  the  marvellous  so  prolific  of  story  and  legend  round 
an  Irish  fireside  on  a  winter  night 

The  excitement  attendant  upon  the  arrival  of  the  mail  guard,  sent 
forward  for  an  extra  span  of  horses  and  to  apprise  the  waiting  passengers 
of  the  cause  of  their  detention  gave,  when  it  spent  itself,  a  zest  to  the 
comfort  of  the  wide  hearth,  now  warm  and  radiant   with    the    glowing 
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peat,  and  to  the  pleasant,  though  not  malicious,  gossip  that  was  being; 
carried  on  previous  to  the  interruption  of  the  message  from  the  blocked 
coach.  In  such  condition  it  may  easily  be  imagined  how  the  current 
of  conversation  would  drift  into  story  telling,  and  this,  if  the  figure  be 
permitted,  into  the  stream  crossing;  the  imperceptible  border  line  be- 
tween real  and  the  unreal.  Some  familiar  legends  were  told  again  and 
listened  to  by  those  who  never  wearied  of  hearing  them,  but  a  desire 
was  manifesting  itself  that  something  in  the  nature  of  a  personal  ex- 
perience, a  story  touched  with  a  local  color,  should,  for  a  change,  be 
related ;  and  if  this  had  in  it  an  element  of  the  supernatural,  all  the 
better.  To  determine  who  should  relate  it,  was  not  so  difficult  as 
might  have  been  supposed,  for  the  practically  unanimous  choice 
naturally  fell  upon  Richard  Ford,  a  man  who  had  been  educated, 
much  beyond  young  men  of  his  class,  but  who  because  of  lack  of 
means  or  energy  had  not  completed  the  requisite  educational  course 
for  a  profession,  and  so  was  obliged  to  withdraw  prematurely  from  the 
neighbouting  college  of  Druska.  He  could  tell  a  good  story,  ha& 
read  a  good  deal,  more  widely  perhaps  than  profoundly,  and  possessed 
a  ready  though  rather  caustic  wit.  He  was,  it  must  be  admitted, 
affiicted  with  an  incurable  curiosity  as  to  the  affairs  of  others,  which 
might  explain  the  neglected  condition  of  his  own,  At  times,  and  this 
obviously  was  one  of  them,  because  of  the  presence  of  a  member  of  the 
legal  procession  and  of  students  from  his  own  alma  mater,  the  effort  to- 
impress  his  hearers  was  strained,  giving  to  the  manner  of  his  relation, 
at  any  rate,  an  academic  flavor  strangely  out  of  place.  However,, 
here  with  all  its  limitations  is  the  story  he  told  after  the  usual  pre- 
faratory  cough  and  a  word  or  two,  peculiar  to  his  kind  all  the 
world  over,  deprecating  the  choice  that  had  assigned  to  him  the 
story  of  the  evening  : 

"As  you  know,  neighbors  and  friends  all,"  he  began,  "my  late 
lamented  father  kept  this  very  stage  before  Mr.  Tierney  there  got 
it,  and  when  you  asked  me  to  tell  you  a  story  a  while  ago  it  was 
but  natural  that  I  should  tell  you  one  that  relates  to  the  place  we  are 
in  this  wild  and  stormy  night.  An  odd  story  it  is,  though  a  short 
one  ;  but   I  will  vouch  for  that  side  of  it  relating    to    myself.     Well 
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T  remember,"  he  proceeded,"  that  quiet  warm  afternoon  of  summer 
long  ago.  Life  with  me  then  was  young  ?nd  full  of  those  imaginings 
of  the  unseen  world  which,  would,  in  uncommon  measure,  seem  to 
be  the  portion  of  the  Celt.  I  had  just  returned  from  school  and 
from  across  my  shoulders,  as  if  it  were  the  burden  of  the  day,  had 
flung  my  satchel  of  books  into  a  corner  of  the  big  settle  that  lay 
near  the  hearth,  wherein  was  kept  warm  for  me  the  meal  that  I 
was  thinking  of  and  that  was  in  my  nostrils,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
most  of  the  way  home  from  the  chalky  and  ink  spattered  school  room 
down  there  at  Drumkellig.  I  had  no  sooner  disposed  of  it  than  I  was 
off  to  the  stables, — there  however  to  find  that  my  favorite  "Flowereen' 
and  her  grey  son,  the  capall  g/os,  weie  away  to  Caherneill,  my  elder 
brother  Pierce  and  one  of  the  ostlers  having  gone  over  there  for 
two  loads  of  straw  to  make  bedding  for  those  horses  of  Bianconi,  for 
which  stable  accommodation  had  been  rented  from  my  father.  Our  own 
horses  would  not  be  back  not  until  long  after  nightfall,  so  my  expected 
canter  on  "Flowereen"  with  Denny  Regan  on  the  grey  down  to  the 
bridge  to  water  them  in  the  quick,  clear  stream  that  flows  under  it 
to  the  sea  had  to  be  put  off.  But  to  Denny  himself  I  went,  well 
knowing  that  if  there  was  any  prank  to  play  he  would  know,  What 
a  wonderful  creature  he  was  to  be  sure  !  Blind  Denny,  as  we  called 
him, — for  in  childhood  an  accident  had  deprived  him  of  the  priceless 
boon  ot  sight, — knew  all  that  was  going  on,  and  though  youns;  and 
afflicted  as  I  have  said,  was  the  cheeriest  gossip  in  all  Rathealy.  Did 
you  want  to  know  where  the  dreoilin  nested  or  the  green  linnet,  he 
could  through  defiles  of  rocks  and  the  briery  twists  and  turns  that  led 
from  the  highway  to  the  stony  fields  of  Larra,  take  you  to  the  very 
spot  which  few  of  us  even  with  the  blessing  of  full  sight  could 
reach,  But,  as  luck  would  have  it,  I  was  unable  to  find  him  although 
I  tried  his  favorite  haunts.  Nor  could  I  find  another  companion  of 
mine,  Bartly  Sullivan,  who  when  Denny  was  not  to  be  had  often  came 
with  me  when  a  ride  on  horseback  was  in  question.  My  object,  as  I 
need  not  tell  you,  in  looking  them  up  was  to  have  one  or  the  other 
with  me  on  what  threatened  to  be  a  late  ride  to  the  river.  The  after- 
noon wore  on,  and    it  looked  as  if  I    should    have    alone  to   face    that 
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contingency.  I  began  to  hope  that  the  horses  would  not  be  very  late 
in  coming  home,  for  although  I  would  not  acknowledge  to  either  my 
brother  or  the  ostler  he  had  taken  with  him  that  I  feared  going  by 
myself,  I  yet  was  not  without  misgiving  for  the  bit  of  road  between 
where  we  were  sitting  at  the  present  moment  and  the  bridge  was  for 
"uncanny"  things,  as  the  Scotch  put  it,  counted  the  worst  between  the 
Corrib  and  the  Shannon.  Paddy  Greany,  the  night  hostler  used  to 
relate  that  time  and  again  whilst  he  was  engaged  in  the  task  of  watering 
the  coach-horses  at  the  trying  hour  between  the  "down"  and  the- 
'up"  night  mail  a  spectral  hand  holding  a  lighted  candle  emerged  from 
the  darkness  just  as  he  and  his  charge  passed  Sullivan's  "ould  (deserted) 
house,"  and  proceeded  with  him  the  rest  of  the  way  to  the  river,  ac- 
companying him  on  his  return  to  the  point  where  it  had  joined  him 
and  then  sinking  back  into  the  darkness  from  which  it  had  so  mysteri- 
ously come.  What  deed  sent  it  forth  from  the  weed  grown  floors 
of  that  roofless  old  building  tenanted  now  by  the  bats  and  the  vagrant- 
animals  of  the  neighbourhood? 

To  be  continued. 


All  Aboard ! 


Omne  bene 

Sine  poena 
Tempus  est  ludendi 

Venit  hora 

Absque  mora 
Libros  deponendi. 


Old  Holiday  School  Song;. 


Jo^'s  Christmas. 


\ 


XT.  O, 


OE  Armstrong  was  the  universal  favorite  at  Ormsdale 
College.  All  concededHh^t*  he  carried  his  popularity 
with  a  modesty  quite  exceptional  ma  college  student, 
to  whom  popular  opinion  usually  attributes  a  consider- 
able propensity  towards  conceit.  Joe's  manners  were 
as  unassuming  as  before  his  great  victory,  when,  captain 
of  the  football  team  he  won  the  championship  for  the 
second  time  in  two  years,  and  his  applauding  ad- 
mirers predicted  confidently  that  under  the  same  able 
leadership  next  season  the  college  football  team  would  succeed  in 
retaining  the  trophy  at  the  College,  The  hopes  of  the  young  prophets 
were  dashed  to  the  ground,  however,  dismay  seizing  them  when  it  was 
rumored  that  Joe  would  not  return  to  College  after  the  Christmas 
vacation.  This  was  soon  confirmed.  When  Joe  went  to  say  good  bye 
to  his  companions  he  was  deeply  moved  by  the  loud  and  sincere  regrets 
expressed  by  all.  He  was  indeed  disappointed,  but  he  did  not  dream 
of  opposing  his  father's  decision  taken  after  mature  deliberation. 

John  Armstrong,  Joe's  father,  was  a  contract  miner  by  trade  and 
was  much  respected  by  every  one  in  Ormsdale.  As  one  of  the  principal 
officials  of  the  local  miners'  Union  as  well  as  of  the  General  Association, 
he  had  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  late  strike.  While  addressing  a 
meeting  of  the  miners  he  had  been  treacherously  "shot  by   Atkins,    his 
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former  superintendant,  but  at  that  time  acting  as  deputy  sheriff.  The 
vindictive  official  had  for  a  long  time  borne  him  a  violent  grudge. 
For  many  weeks  Mr.  Armstrong  hovered  between  life  and  death  and 
when  he  found  himself  on  the  way  of  recovery  he  discovered  that  his 
protracted  illness  and  enforced  idleness  had  consumed  all  his  little 
savings,  and  left  him  dependant  on  the  small  sum  weekly  sent  him  by 
the  Union.  His  self  respect  protested  against  this,  and  as  he  himself 
was  still  too  weak  to  return  to  work  he  had  called  on  his  eldest  son 
Joseph  to  do  his  share  towards  the  support  of  the  family  which  of 
course  precluded  the  latter's  continuing  at  college. 

Thus  the  thought  that  filled  Joe's  mind  this  23rd  of  December 
were  of  a  somewhat  gloomy  nature  and  Christmas  seemed  this  year  to 
be  the  harbinger  ot  disappointment  aud  misfortune.  But  soon  a  better 
spirit  took  possession  of  his  mind  and  he  cheerfully  bent  his  thoughts 
towards  the  securing  of  work,  for  he  must  earn  something  if  he  wished 
to  assist  his  parents.  He  looked  at  his  watch,  his  father's  Christmas 
gift  last  year,  aud  it  gave  him  a  pang  to  think  what  a  different  Christmas 
it  would  be  this  year.  As  it  was  but  half  past  three  o'clock  he  would 
have  time  to  apply  at  one  :>r  two  places  before  going  home.  He  had 
not  much  choice  as  he  could  not  engage  himself  with  the  coal  company 
and  beyond  its  works  and  offices  there  were  but  two  or  three  other 
business  establishments,  which  latter,  however,  mainly  depended  on 
the  company  for  patronage.  The  Ormsdale  Pa.  Coal  Company  was  one 
of  the  few  firms  in  the  Trust  who  had  not  received  back  its  former 
employees,  in  consequence  of  which  the  latter  were  still  out  on  strike  : 
and  Joe  knew  that  his  father  would  never  allow  him  to  become  a  strike 
breaker.'  So  he  determined  to  try  a  printing  office,  in 
whose  window  he  remembered  seeing  the  sign :  "  Boy- 
wanted."  He  was  slightly  acquainted  with  the  proprietor 
but  his  request  met  with  a  decided  refusal.  "It  would  ruin 
me,"  the  man  told  him,  "if  the  company  heard  that  I  was  employing 
the  sons  of  strikers,  and  your  father's  son  especially.  Why  it  obliged 
me  to  discharge  young  Hewlet  because  his  brother  was  on  strike.'' 
Somewhat  discouraged  Joe  tried  one  or  two  other  places,  mostly  stores, 
who  wanted  help  during  the  holiday  season.     He  was  refused  by  all  as 
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they  feared  to  arouse  the  displeasure  of  the  local  coal  magnates  by 
employing  him.  One  of  them  told  Joe  bluntly,  that  he  did  not  think 
Joe  would  be  able  to  secure  work  of  any  kind  in  Ormsdale  as  long  as 
the  strike  lasted. 

Completely  disheartened  Joe  was  proceeding  slowly  homeward 
bitterly  musing  on  the  cruel  use  the  coal  trust  was  making  of  its  power 
when  all  at  once  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  blew  his  hat  over  the  fence  of 
the  local  freight  yard  which  he  was  just  then  passing  and  through  an 
opening.in  the  fence  he  just  caught  a  last  glimpse  of  it  rolling  down  the 
embankment  at  the  side  of  the  railroad  track  To  reach  it  he  had  to 
walk  round  to  the  gate  and  was  going  towards  it  but  stopped  as  the 
voices  of  several  men  struck  his  ear.  The  place  was  guarded  by  deputy 
sheriffs  and  as  he  did  not  care  to  encounter  them  he  kept  quiet  and 
listened.  He  recognized  one  of  the  voices  as  that  of  the  local  anar- 
chist, but  as  his  father  had  one  time  peremptously  and  forcibly 
ejected  him  from  a  meeting  he  did  not  care  to  meet  him  either. 
He  caught  a  few  fragments  of  conversation,  not  all,  but  enough  to 
send  the  blood  rushing  through  his  veins."  The  man  was  saying  : 
"The  president's  train  will  reach  Ormsdale  at  4.25  P.  M.  and  will 
leave  two  minutes  later.  Our  companions  will  wait  till  it  reaches 
the  railroad  bridge  when  they  will  set  off  the  mine.  The  explosion 
that  will  follow  will  proclaim  that  another  tyrant  has  been  destroyed 
and  with  him  many  of  his  followers  for  those  escaping  the  explosion 
will  very  likely  be  drowned  in  the  river.  The  suspicion  of  the  deed 
will  fall  on  the  strikers,  the  more  so,  as  they  will  be  accused 
of  having  done  the  act  to  kill  Mr,  Ursaw,  the  President  of  the 
Coal  Trust  who  is  also  on  the  train.  Serves  'em  right,  the  virtuous 
fools,  they'll  get  the  blame,  now  without  any  of  the  benefits  of  the  act. 
You  can  leave  almost  immediately  after  and  no  one  will  know  that  you 
are  the  great  anarchist  leader  in  person,  much  less  that  you  had  a  hand, 
in  the  business,  and"  .  .  .  Joe  waited  to  hear  no  more.  The 
horrible  truth  flashed  across  his  brain.  It  was  a  dastardly  plot  to  kill 
the  President  and  by  allowing  the  suspicion  to  fall  on  the  strikers, 
ruin  their  cause,      P>ut  how  prevent  it.     He  had  only  a  few  minutes. 
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to  act  in  and  a  wrong  move  would  cost  hundreds  of  precious  lives. 
He  knew  he  could  not  reach  the  bridge  in  time  to  destroy  the  mine, 
even  if  he  could  be  sure  to  find  it  immediately  ;  the  anarchist's  com- 
panion too  would  hinder  him.  No,  he  must  stop  the  train  before  it  reached 
the  bridge.  He  looked  around  for  something  to  signal  the  train.  His 
glance  fell  on  the  red  sweater  he  wore.  Quickly  taking  it  off  he  ran  up 
upon  the  track.  The  rumbling  of  the  train,  invisible  still  behind  the 
curve,  betokened  its  rapid  approach.  As  he  ran  towards  it  he  also 
heard  the  shouts  ot  two  men  pursuing  him.  A  shot  rang  out :  Joe  felt 
a  burning  pain  in  his  shoulder.  He  stumbled,  fell,  just  as  the  train 
rounded  the  curve,  With  a  supreme  effort  he  raised  the  red  danger 
signal.  The  train  stopped  within  a  few  yards  of  the  spot.  As  the 
conductor  and  engineer  came  running  towards  him  he  murmured 
weakly  :  "Anarchist  plot  to  kill  President — mine — to  blow  up  train — 
near  bridge,"  and  sank  back  unconcious  into  the  arms  of  the  burly 
conductor. 

When  he  regained  consciousness  he  found  himself  lying  on  a  couch 
in  the  train,  with  many  distinguished  looking  people  around  him,  who 
when  they  saw  him  open  his  eyes  pressed  forward  to  shake  his  hand 
and  to  tell  him  what  a  brave  deed  he  had  done.  The  doctor  had  just 
got  through  dressing  his  wound  ana  to  the  enquiry  of  a  gentleman  to 
whom  all  seemed  to  pay  great  deference,  "the  President" — some  one 
whispered  in  his  ear — answered  :  "These  is  no  danger.  Bullet  through 
his  shoulder,  loss  of  blood  and  excitement  caused  weakness.  He'll  be 
all  right  in  a  week  or  two." 

I  need  hardly  repeat  all  the  praise  and  commendation  lavished  on 
the  blushing  Joe  during  the  next  few  days.  The  day  before  Christmas  Joe 
awoke  from  a  refreshing  sleep  and  felt  very  much  better,  His  mother 
informed  him  that  several  gentlemen  nad  called  and  among  them  the 
President's  Secretary  and  she  quietly  placed  into  his  hands  several 
rectangular  slips  of  printed  paper  which  Joe  recognized  as  bank  checks. 
As  his  wound  had  not  eliminated  his  knowledge  of  arithmetic  he  pro- 
ceeded to  add  together  their  respective  figures  only  to  find  that  he  was 
the  possessor  of  what  seemed  to  him  a  very  large  sum  of  money, 

Christmas  day  was  a  joyful  day  for  the  Armstrong  family  after  al 
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Mr.  Armstrong  seemed  to  have  some  little  secret  not  an  unpleasant  one, 
however,  as  he  was  seen  rubbing  his  hands  in  silent  satisfaction.  Mrs. 
Armstrong  told  Joe  that  the  President's  Secretary  had  had  a  long  con- 
versation with  his  father,  which  seemed  to  have  put  the  latter  into  the 
best  of  humor.  The  secret  was  our,  however,  when  later  in  the  day 
two  official  envelopes  were  delivered  by  a  special  messer.ger.  One  ad- 
dressed to  Joe,  the  other  to  his  father.  Joe  found  in  his,  the  official 
appointment  by  the  President,  of  Joseph  Armstrong  as  cadet  at  the 
Military  Acadtmy  of  West  Point  :  examination  to  be  passed  in  July. 
Inclosed  in  the  envelope  was  the  card  of  the  President  with  the  super- 
scription, "A  Merry  Christmas."  His  joy  was  great  but  it  was  increased 
immensely  when  he  found  that  his  father  had  been  appointed  Post- 
master of  the  town,  a  position  which  had  shortly  before  became  vacant. 
Joe's  happiness  was  complete.  He  would  go  back  to  College  after 
all  to  prepare  himself  for  the  examinations  in  July,  but  before  leaving 
Ormsdale  College  for  West  Point  in  December  next,  he  would  help 
the  College  football  team  as  he  enthusiistically  told  his  admiring  friends 
later,  to  defeat  trie  rival  team  in  a  manner  never  before  experienced 
by  these  doughty  warriors  of  the  gridiron.     And  the  best  of  it  was  he 

succeeded   in  doing  30. 

H.  O.  M. 


A  TOAST. 

Fill  high   the  chalice  wkh  good  cheer, 
For  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year. 

With   holly  bright  and   misletoe, 
Veil  care  not  how  the  winds  may  blow, 
But  by  the  cheery  yu'e  log's  blaze, 
On  this,   the  children's  day  of  days, 
While  gladsome  carols  greet  the  ear, 
We'll  drain  the  chalice  of  good  cheer. 

— Selected, 


HON.    EDWARD    BLAKE. 


The  Irish  Delegates. 


T  10.50  p.  m.  on    Thursday   the    Hon.     Ed,    Blaker 

"  K.  C,  M.  P,  ard  Mr.  Jos.  Devlir.   M  P.,    leached 

the  University  according  to  appointment.  After  a 
reception  and  presentation  of  the  Faculty  and  a 
running  fire  of  Irish  and  Canadian  reminscences, 
the  party  adjourned  to  the  Assembly  Hall.  Mr. 
John  O.Gorman  '03  read  the  address  ot  the 
assembled  Students  as  follows. 


To  the  envoys  from  Irela?id,    The   Hon.  Ed.   Blake,  K.C.,  M.P.,    Mr. 
Joseph  Devlin,  M.  P. 

Gentlemen  :— In  the  Calendar  of  the  University  of  Ottawa,  there  is  a  tradi- 
tional day  of  days,  coupled  with  the  name  of  St.  Patrick,  On  that  day  we  assemble 
for  an  annual  banquet  and  symposium  to  hear  again  the  many-sided  phases  of  Ire- 
land's glory,  reviewed  by  our  youthful  orators,  and  whatever  be  our  racial  origin  the 
spirit  that  animates  the  celebration  makes  us  all  of  kin.  Tis  our  happy  privilege  to 
register  on  our  Calendar  for  1902,  yet  another  red-letter  day  consecrated  to  enthusi- 
asm and  sympathy  for  Ireland.  Recruits  that  we  are,  girding  on  our  armor  for  the 
struggle  incident  :o  national  life  in  the  land  that  gave  us  birth,  why  should  we  not  feel 
inspired  by  the  presence  of  two  members  to  two  members  of  the  Old  Guard  of  Erin. 
For  those  of  us  whose  forefathers  lived  and  died  on  that  little  island,  whence  Mr. 
Devlin  hails  a  little  pride  to-day  is  pardonable.  Let  him  tell  the  boys  of  Ireland  that 
we  have  not  forgotten  her,  nor  her  language.  The  Irish  Canadian  students  claim 
Mr.  Blake  as  their  own,  and  especially  the  Ontario  boys  lor  they  remember  that  the 
bannei  province  of  the  great  lakes  cradled  him.  As  Chancellor  of  a  sister 
University,  as  a  great  leader  in  our  Federal  government,  and  as  a  Titan  among  the 
giants  of  the  group  of  Nationalists,  his  career  has  ever  been  for  as  an  inspiration  an 
object  lessen.  To  Mr.  Blake  and  to  Mr.  Devlin  we  offer  the  Irish  salutation  of  the 
University  of  Ottawa.  "God  be  with  you  and  with  the  work"  "A  Bait  a  Dhia 
art  agus  ar  on  abair.  " 

Mr.  Blake  in  reply  complimented  the  instiiiition  on  the  evidence 
given  of  the  attention  paid  to  elocution  an  art  so  very  necessary  under 
existing  conditions.  What  pleased  him  was  the  tone  of  the  address,  the 
assurance  that  the  students  had  not  forgotten  the  land  to  whom  many 
of  them  owed  so  much.     They  were    not  on  that    account  in  any    way 
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below  the  mark  of  good  Canadian  citizenship;  on  the  contrary.  Such  love 
of  Erin  did  not  create  a  spirit  of  particularism,  but  tended  to  develop 
and  broaden  human  sympathy.  Sympathy,  especially  with  a  country 
where  the  boon  of  liberty  they  appreciate  is  denied.  The  tyranny  which 
denies  it  to-day  is  the  same  as  that  which  forced  the  emigrant  to  come 
to  Canada — The  allusion  to  his  Irish  -  Canadian  birth  brought  up 
memories  of  the  past.  This  had  been  a  function  that  had  made  it  a 
duty  to  inform  himself  of  institutions  of  learning  in  his  native  province, 
and  after  having  refreshed  his  memory  he  recognized  once  more  the 
merit  of  the  complete  program  presented  by  the  University  of  Ottawa 
— Mr.  Blake  then  spoke  heart  to  heart  with  the  student-body  on 
their  sacred  duties  as  students.  Twas  a  moment  of  quiet  oratory  that 
held  the  audience  spellbound  and  the  speaker  took  advantage  of  the 
situation  to  feed  their  enthusiasm  by  the  contrast  of  Irelands  education- 
al privations.     He  concluded  by  exhorting   the   students   to   study  the 

history  of  Ireland'ssuccess  amidst 
difficulties,  to  make  her  history 
their  own,  and  at  every  opportun- 
ity to  disseminate  the  facts,  thus 
while  remaining  true  Canadians 
to  be  true  as  well  to  the  holy  trust 
of  Ireland's  honor. 
i%The  grand  old  man  sat  down 
in  a  thunder  of  applause.  The 
impression  left  of  his  intellectual 
capacity  and  depth  of  sentiment 
will  long  remain  in  the  convic- 
tions of  the  young  people  whose 
privilege  it  was  to  listen.  The 
night  before  he  had  spoken  to 
the  Ottawa  people  as  an  author- 
ity on  constitutional  liberty  as  a 
political  prophet,  but  this  time 
as  a  father  with  all  his  acquired 
MR.  devlin,  MP.  knowledge  of  student  life. 

The  ringing  Varsity  cheers  that  expressed   the  thanks    of  the  stu 
<tents  merged,into;a  veritable  uproar,   when     Mr.   Devlin   came  to   the 
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front.  He  took  as  his  theme  the  educational  question  and  in  tones  of 
winsome  conviction  demonstrated,  how  the  Irish,  though  civilized  and 
educated  before  the  English  people,  were  denied  rights  of  higher  educa- 
tion. He  laid  it  at  the  door  of  an  unsignificant  minority  and  an  over- 
whelming English  aminosity  that  four-nfths  of  the  people  should  be  thus 
left  without  resources.  He  was  proud  to  say  that  the  most  energetic 
opponent  of  the  system  was,  the  distingushed  man  that  Canada  had 
given  Ireland.  Thanks  to  a  God  given  spirit,  the  simple  graduates  of 
the  Christian  Brothers'  schools  had  acheived  successes  that  proved  the 
Nationalists  to  be  the  most  brilliant  portion  of  that  historic  assembly 
known  as  the  British  House  of  Parliament.  He  went  on  to  congratu- 
late the  boys  of  a  great  progressive  county  on  the  chances  afforded  then 
on  the  splendid  University  which  was  giving  them  the  training  in- 
dispensable to  success.  They  should  make  the  most  of  their  opportune- 
ties  and  when  the  occasion  presented  itself,  do  someching  for  the  cause 
of  Ireland,  a  cause  which  is  bound  to  win. 

Mr.  Devlin's  was  a  burst  of  fervid  eloquence  that  makes  of  him  in 
spite  of  his  youth  no  ordinary  tribune  of  the  rights  of  the  Irish  people. 
From  the  start  he  was  immensely  popular,  and  the  last  rivet  that  nailed 
his  reputation  with  the  boys  was  the  clever  extortion  of  a  holiday,  which 
was  accordingly  announced  by  the  Rector  amidst  crashes  of  sound 
which  only  that  veteran  slogan  of  the  autumn  campaigns  on  the  oval 
can  create.  "And  a  beedo,  and  bibo  !"  Mingled  with  sundry  allusions  to 
cat-traps  and  rat-traps  could  be  distinguished  the  <kDev/i?i,  Devlin,  Rah, 
Rah,  Rah"     showing  unmistakeably  for  whom  the  tiger  was  given. 

The  Rector  reminded  the  boys  before  parting  that  if    they  had  not 

been  able  to  assist  the  meeting  the  night   before  at  the  Russell    twas  a 

happy  fault  of  his  for  it  brought  the  speakers  within  the  walls.    He  was 

glad  indeed  to  present  a  confirmation  of  the  teaching,  of  the  institution 
in  the  persons  of  the  present  champions  of  education,  of  justice,  of 
patriotism  and  of  humanity.  He  concluded  by  hy  hearty  wishes  for 
them  and  for  the  United  Irish  league,  and  when  the  cheering  had  sub- 
sided he  expressed  his  thanks  to  Mr.  D'Arcy  Scott,  who  had  been  in- 
strumentalin  arranging  the  visit.  As  the  distinguished  company  walked 
down  the  aisle,  an  impromptu  choir  started  the  feeling  strains  of 
"Come  back  to  Erin,  Mavourneen".  Then  came  the  hand  shaking  and 
the  final   "beaunact  hat" 
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Christmas. 

Christmas  !  Noel  I  Yuletide  !  the  traditional,  a  most  cherished 
inheritance,  shared  in  common  by  the  varied  constituents  of  our  people. 
We  would  not  be  the  children  of  our  fathers,  Irish,  French,  English, 
if  the  ''good  tidings  of  great  joy  that  shall  be  to  all  the  people"  did  not 
mean  at  least  as  much  to  us  as  it  did  to  our  forbears.  Think  of  it !  Joy 
ot  Savior  man,  of  nothing  less  than  a  God,  Gift  and  Giver  :  who  in  His 
heart  of  love  finds  nothing  so  good  to  give  humanity  as  the  best  He 
owns — this  only  begotten  Son  !  The  joy  for  the  Babe  in  the  Bethlehem- 
manger,  there  to  beckon  pitiful  storm-tossed  prodigals  back  to  the  places 
prepared  for  them  in  the  Father's  house.  Christmas  opens  an  era  in  the 
world's  history,  it  is  an  annually  recurring  epoch  in  the  lives  of  students 
and  children  especially.  Christmas  is  a  perennial  source  of  interest  to 
story-tellers,  listeners,  to  authors  and  readers.  It  has  inspired  the  most 
luminous  pages  there  is  in  our  own  or  in  any  national  literature.  At 
Christmas  the  wheels  of  commerce  and  of  industry  revolve  at  their 
fastest :  churches  fill  with  worshippers,  homes  ring  with  healthful  glee. 
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Christmas — announcement  of  the  religion  of  peace  and  love — gather  the 
children  of  a  family  under  the  paternal  roof,  that  rallying-place  of  affec- 
tions where,  we  grow  young  again  amid  the  endearing  mementos  of 
childhood.  Christmas  in  fine  throws  open  every  door  unlocks  every  heart, 
biings  master  and  man  together,  blends  all' ranks  in  one  warm  generous 
flow  of  joy  and  kindness.  "Even  the  poorest  cottage  welcomes  the  festive 
season  with  decorations  of  holly  and  evergreen — the  cheeful  fire  glan- 
cing through  the  lattice,  inviting  the  passenger  to  raise  the  latch  and  join 
the  knot  huddled  around  the  hearth  beguiling  the  long  evening  with 
legendary  jokes  and  oft-told  Christmas  tales . " 

To  College,  Students;   "Merry  Merry  Christmas  and  Happy   New 

Year." 

Be  Careful. 

Professor  Stockley  M.  A.  in  his  lecture,  "Utopia,"  refers  to 
medical  reports  stating  how,  despite  the  utmost  precautions,  those 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  white  lead  are  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  seized  with  debility,  convulsions  and  death  ;  that  in  certain  alkali 
works  the  gas  is  so  deadly,  clothing  must  be  wool,  as  cotton  rots  in  forty- 
eight  hours.  Some  of  our  young  people,  it  is  our  conviction,  are  daily 
exposed  to  worse  influences  in  another  sphere  :  their  moral  health  and 
life  is  entirely  destroyed  by  a  corrupt  theatre.  Among  people,  who 
are  really  concerned  about  the  social  good,  there  can  be  only  one 
opinion  about  plays  of  the  "Sappho"  and  "modern  Magdala"  variety 
The  clever  reporter  in  the  Free  Press  who  writes  under  the  nom  de 
plume  of  "Marchioness"  tells  us  these  plays  were  in  Ottawa  last  week 
These  are  not  the  only  exhibitions  that  talk  and  suggest  corruption. 
They  are  no  longer  coarse  as  Shakspere  in  many  places  is  coarse,  but 
they  do  more  harm  than  if  they  were  coarse  but  honest.  In  the  words  of 
the  poet  Shelley. 

They  cast  on  all  things  surest,  brightest,  best, 
Doubt   insecurity,  astonishment. 
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Plays  that  stimulate,  nay  worse,  gratify  a  prurient  curiosity  — all  for 
a  dime  — are  out  in  swarms.  Plays  that  deal  in  the  main  with  honest 
characters  and  decent  incidents,  that  do  not  represent  the  sexual  problem 
as  the  one  centre  of  human  interest  are  hard  to  find;  yet  parents  and 
friends  proud  of  their  college  lambkin  in  a  legitimate  desire  to  amuse 
and  please  him  during  the  holidays  will  look  largely  toward  the  thea- 
tre. Why  is  it  some  boys  come  back  from  holidays  with  a  wolfish  in- 
stinct for  savagery?  Simply  listen  to  his  own  descriptions  of  his  matinees 
his  evenings,  of  the  company  he  picks  up  during  these  idle  weeks. 
These  are  the  pitfalls  awaiting  the  holiday  student  like  the  scarcely 
perceptible  air-hole  which  swallows  down  the  unwary  skater. 

A  Brilliant  Achievement. 

The  annni  distribution  of  prizes  for  the  term  1901-02,  has  jnst 
taken  place  at  the  Gregorian  University,  Rome,  This  University,  it 
may  saiely  be  said,  is  the  most  important  ecclesiastical  University  in 
the  world.  The  total  number  of  students  on  the  registers  last  term  was 
over  eleven  hundred,  and  included  representatives  of  almost  every 
nationality  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  among  both  secular  and 
regular  clergy.  This  large  number  and  the  diversity  of  nation  and 
Order  attach  a  particular  importance  to  the  examination  and  con- 
cursns  results,  and  are  a  cause  of  a  no  small  emulation  among  the  candi- 
dates for  university  Degrees  and  Honours.  For  several  years  past, 
the  Oblate  Order  has  been  '  facile  princeps '  among  the  Roman 
Colleges  on  the  Gregorian  roll  of  honour.  Last  year  the  Oblates  beat 
all  previous  records  by  obtaining  32  prizes  (17  Firsts  and  15  Seconds), 
35  accessits  and  43  honourable  mentions,  the  next  in  order  of  merit 
being  the  Spanish  College  with  15  prizes  and  the  Belgians  with  eleven' 
This  year  their  success  has  been  phenomenal.  Almost  every  candidate 
presented  for  Degrees  has  beeu  admitted,  viz  ;  4  Doctors,  7  Licentiates 
and  6  Bachelors  in  Divinity  ;  7  Doctors,  7  Licentiates  and  7  Bachelors 
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in  Philosophy.  At  the  Concursus  the  Oblate  total  of  honours  was  44 
prizes  (24  Firsts  and  20  Seconds),  44  accessits  and  51  honourable  men- 
tions, as  against  35  prizes  won  by  the  Spanards  who  rank  second  again 
this  year.  These  figures  are  significant,  for  the  Oblates  number  only 
60.  As  a  Roman  graduate  of  1902,  I  can  speak  from  personal  experience 
of  the  concentration  of  mental  activity,  of  the  most  assiduous  applica- 
tion while  at  study,  and  a  really  wonderful  esprit  de  corps,  by  which 
each  is  desirous  of  aiding  his  class  companions  to  attain  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  proficiency,  so  as  to  maintain  Alma  Mater  in  her 
proud  position  of  "  First,  then,  now,  and  always,  " 

J.  H.  Sherry  O,  M.  I,  D.  D. 

"Regarding  Fairness." 

Newspaper  warfare  sometimes  envolves  amazing  features  especial- 
ly when  veracity  is  the  point  at  issue.  Could  anything  be  more  ad- 
mirable than  the  following  : 

The  Citizen  makes  no  claim  to  absolute,  microscopic  and  invariable  accuracy  in 
its  colums.  In  the  hurry  and  high  pressure  of  daily  journalism  error  in  details  will 
occasionally  slip  into  the  colums  of  every  newspaper,  despite  the  utmost  care  pos 
sible  under  the  condition?  ;  aiid  occasionally  more  important  errors  of  fact  will  occur 
which,  however,  are  corrected  on  the  first  opportunity.  But  the  unvarying  intention 
and  ambition  of  the  Citizen  is  to  secure  accuracy  in  its  columns  and  to  deal  fairly 
with  those  to  whom  it  is  opposed . 

And  what  zeal  for  the  truth  in  the  following  vigorous  thrusts  ; 

If  it  had  even  pursued  the  policy  of  inoffensive  somnolence  which  characterized 
the  attitude  of  our  other  English  evening  contemporary  it  would  not  have  been  so 
bad.  But  the  Journal,  from  the  outset,  endeavored  in  the  most  unfair  and  caplious 
spirit  to  thwart  our  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  public.  As  we  unravelled  the  facts  step 
by  step,  it  never  los'.  an  opportunity  to  charge  that  these  facts  were  not  facts,  and  to 
give  a  semblance  of  veracity  to  its  assertions  it  lost  no  opportunity  to  pick  out  minor 
inaccuracies  in  our  reports  which  had  no  real  bearing  on  the  chief  point  at  issue, 
and  to  parade  and  exaggerate  them  wiih  the  obvious  purpose  of  creating  in  the  minds 
■fits  readers  a  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  main  data  which  from  day  to  day- 
was  obtained  and  verified  more  conclusively. 

Giving  this  organ  credit  for  its  professed  intentions  and  undoubt- 
ed ability,  it  sometimes  fails  to  practice  what  it  preaches.  It  will  be 
remembered  how  Catholics  were  taken  to  task    for   their  lack  of  court 
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esy,  judgement  and  good  taste  at  the  Toronto  banquet  to  Mgr.  Fal- 
conio  in  toasting  the  Pope  before  the  King.  Precedent  and  common 
sense  as  was  shown  in  an  article  signed — A  Roman  Catholic,  could 
hardly,  it  would  seem  to  an  excessive  loyalty,  justify  the  procedure. 
This  too,  after  the  ostensibly  extreme  sollicitude  previously  shown  re- 
garding the  Delegate's  supposed  disfavor  at  the  Vatican.  Nor  can  the 
charge  of  "inoffensive  somnolence"  be  justly  affixed  on  other  matters 
of  church  polity.  One  morning  we  are  told  in  a  pithy  "scare"  headline 
that  a  Philippine  priest  had  revealed  the  secrets  of  confession.  When 
valuable  space  is  given  on  the  front  page  to  an  item  of  this  startling 
nature,  naturally  we  look  for  "accuracy"  in  details.  The  headline  in 
this  case  was  presumably  the  editor's;  the  item  was  an  Associated  Press 
despatch,  referring,  not  to  a  fact  but  to  a  mere  accusation  made  by 
parishioners  through  pique  as  result  of  a  pulpit  utterance  It  was  a  re- 
lief to  find  that  things,  after  all,  were  not  so  bad.  This  identical 
charge  of  violating  the  seal  of  confession  has  been  made  a  thousand 
times  already  and  as  often  triumphantly  disproved.  Still  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  false  impression  that  results?  The  editor  in  this  case 
— clever  paragraphist  that  he  is — was  aware,  doubtless,  of  the  force  of 
his  statements  ;  and  he  is  not  to  be  placed  in  the  list  of  those  persons 
who  hold  no  other  ideas  save  what  they  pick  up  from  the  last  paper 
they  read — who  don't  know  a  lie  if  not  labelled.  Another 
sample  of  the  same  goods  was  the  "Friars"  Organ  Libel."  The  only 
connection  the  Friars  seemed  to  have  with  the  paper  in  in  question 
was  by  way  of  censorship.  Now  an  eccleasiastical  censor  in  Spanish 
legislation  plays  about  the  same  role  with  regard  to  publications  as 
license  inspectors  do,  in  this  country,  to  the  liquor  traffic.  The  vic- 
tims of  the  libel  seems  to  be  the  Friars.  However  since  the  timely 
protest  of  a  Roman  Catholic  there  has  been  a  diminution  of  "unworthy 
cattle-fish  tactics  of  squirting  ink  about  trifles  to  obscure  the  main- 
facts  and  confuse  the  public  mind  regarding  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ments made." 

The  Catholic  part  of  the  community  has,  and  does  still,  suffer  un 
told  damage  in  the  mind  of  the  public  by  the  habitually   careless  and 
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flippant  handling  in  print  of  their  beliefs  and  their  institutions.  The 
application  of  the  following  remarks — it  is  still  our  esteemed  contem- 
porary we  quote — would,  in  matters  of  paramount  import  to  them,  be 
pre-eminently  fair. 

On  the  flimsy  basis  of  the  fact  that  a  stray  empty  car  from  New  England  had 
been  followed  by  a  car-tracer  to  Toronto,  a  newspaper  correspondent  has  sent  a  sen- 
sational story  to  the  American  or  British  press  that  the  foot  ond  mouth  disease  had 
been  imported  into  Canada.  The  government  authorities  have  investigated  and 
given  out  the  facts  to  thoioughly  rebut  the  statement,  but  Hon.  Mr.  Fisher  should 
go  further.  He  should  discover  the  name  of  the  coi respondent  who  sent  the  sen- 
sational falsehood  and  demand  the  correspondent's  dismissal.  There  was  absolutely 
no  excuse  for  sending  out  from  Canada  a  statement  which  might  do  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  damage  to  our  trade  without  first  absolutely  verifying  it.  Surh  action  as  we 
suggest  on  the  part  of  the  government  would  meet  with  the  approbation  af  the  public 
und  oi  the  newspapers,  who  are  not  unfrequently  the  victims  of  such  correspondents. 
The  publicity  which  would  accompany  official  action  would  be  a  deterrent  to  un- 
scrupulous correspondents  in  the  future,  whose  anonymity  is  their  chief  protection  in 
their  dishonorable  pursuit. 

In  the  present  condition  of  thing  s,  Catholics  hardly  expect  all 
things  to  be  in  their  favor.  Tnev  are  not  afraid  however  to  have  the 
facts  known.  But  to  suppress  facts  that  may  redound  to  their  credit 
while  seizing  with  indecent  haste  on  every  incident  likely  to  foster  and 
perpetate  public  disfavour  with  respect  to  them  is  not  exactly  present- 
ing the  truth  as  it  is. 

The  Late  John  A.  MacCabe,  L  L.  D. 


a  Asperses  w<?  Domine,  hyssopo,  et  mu?idabor.'n  Just  as  the  priest 
was  intoning  the  Asperges,  at  the  beginning  of  High  Mass  in  St. 
Patrick's  Church,  Ottawa,  on  the  30th  of  November,  1902,  Dr.  John 
A.  MacCabe,  late  Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  was  noticed  to  fall 
into  the  ai^le.  Kindly  hands  bore  him  to  the  vestry  hoping  it  was 
only  a  temporary  faintness,  but  God  had  called  a  worthy  son  to  himself 
under  tragic  circumstances,  and  from  midst  the  fair  assemblage  which 
counted  many  a  blanched  face  and  tearful  eye  when  the  pastor  prayed 
for  the  soul  gone  who  entered  the  edifice  so  few  minutes  previously  in 
apparent  good  health. 
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The  City  of  Ottawa  and  in  particular  the  Catholics  of  Ottawa  have 
lost  a  man  of  great  prominence  and  integrity.  No  man  ever  better 
deserved  to  be  called  a  true  Catholic  gentleman.  Liberally  educated,, 
broad  minded,  with  a  genial  Irish  temperament,  which  commanded  the 
love  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  Dr.  MacCabe,  in  addition 
was  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  leading  educationalists  in  Canada. 

He  was  born  in  the  County  Cavan,  Ireland,  and  came  to  Canada 
in  1869,  teaching  for  a  few  years  in  the  Provincial  Normal  School, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  in  1875,  accepting  the  Principalship  of  the  Ottawa 
Normal  and  Model  schools,  a  position  he  filled  with  untiring  zeal  and 
ability  till  his  death.  Dr.  MacCabe  was  always  a  warm  friend  of 
Ottawa  College.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  our  dear  and  much 
lamented  Father  Tabaret  was  offered  the  Principalship  of  the  Ottawa 
Normal  school,  but  declined  in  favour  of  Dr.  MacCabe. 

Besides  bringing  this  school  to  a  very  high  degree  of  efficiency, 
Dr.  MacCabe  took  a  keen  interest  and  an  active  part  in  numerous 
fraternal  and  charitable  movements.  He  was  for  a  time  Grand  Presi- 
dent in  Canada  of  the  C.  M.  B.  A.  ;  president  of  the  Alumni  of  Ottawa 
College  ;  a  charter  member  and  lecturer  in  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  Dr,  MacCabe  was  made  M.  A.  in  1877,  and 
L.  L.  D.  in  1889  by  Ottawa  University.  It  is  seldom  one  finds  from 
so  many  sources  such  sincere  and  laudatory  words  as  were  spoken 
throughout  the;  city  and  province  when  he  had  found  any 

The  Review  tenders  to  his  family  and  to  his  young  bride  its  heart- 
felt sympathy  in  their  tragic  bereavement. 

J.  R.  O'B. 

BOOK    REVIEW. 

"Literary  criticism  i>  valuable  only  when  it  wakens  in  us  a  desire 
to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  books  which  thrill  with  life  and  power  \ 
for  to  them,  and  not  to  ihe  critics,  we  must  go  for  light  and  strength. '» 
So    writes  John    L.  Spalding,  Bishop  of  Peoria.      We    wish   to  follow 
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this  law  of  criticism,  by  urging  our  readers  to  study  Bishop  Spalding's 
works.  By  way  of  describing  this  eminent  author,  we  have  gathered  a 
few  of  his  own  statements,  which,  it  seems  to  us,  can  aptly  be  applied 
to  himself : 

"Original  authors  are  rarely  found  interesting  at  first ;  they  rather 
repel  and  give  pain  because  they  call  forth  in  the  reader  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  inferiority."  "In  men  of  genius  we  rarely  meet  with  any- 
thing original  ;  but  we  find  in  them  trnths,  with  which  we  are  more  or 
less  acquainted,  grasped  with  fresh  power  and  set  forth  with  new  mean- 
ing and  beauty."  "Those  books  never  lose  their  charm  which  reflect 
the  very  life  and  mind  of  their  authors  :  for  a  living  soul  is  perennially 
interesting."     ''Profound  writers  have  few  readers." 

With  regard  to  our  reading  of  his  works,  the  Bishop  in  the  same 
indirect  manner  gives  us  advice  : 

"The  reading  of  many  books  gives  pleasure,  but  the  careful  study 
of  a  few  profits  most."  "Books  are  not  everything,  but  for  those  who 
wish  to  lead  the  higher  life,  they  are  indespensable."  He  who  loves 
none  of  the  great  books  reads  to  little  purpose."  It  is  easy  to  find 
fault  .•  appreciation  requires  intelligence  and  character."  Books  make 
readers,  as  opportunities  provoke  endowments.  They  are  opportuni- 
ties for  spiritual  growth." 

A  similar  self-criticism  of  his  style  runs  :  "Detached  thoughts, 
where  there  is  both  form  and  substance,  are  rare,  and  are  for  many  a 
more  helpful  tonic  than  the  even  sweep  of  balanced  and  harmonious 
periods."  That  is,  he  writes  in  the  suggestive,  aphoristic  style  of 
Bacon's  Essays. 

The  subject  of  his  books  is  education.  The  want  of  a  good  sys- 
tem of  education  is,  he  considers,  the  only  thing  which  has  prevented 
and  still  prevents  America  from  becoming  a  really  great  nation.  But 
this  is  far  from  making  him  pessimistic.  His  motto  is  :  "Never  dis- 
satisfied ;  forever  unsatisfied,"  and  Shakespeare  himself  has  penned  no 
better  saying.  With  Bishop  Spalding,  and  it  is  but  the  Catholic  ideal, 
education  is  a  training  for  the  higher,  inner  life  of  the  soul  :  hence  it 
includes  culture,  conduct  and  religion.      It  is  the  natural  calamity  that 
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education  is  considered  equivalent  to  possession  of  mere  knowledge. 
But  it  is  absurd  to  attempt  to  summarize  in  a  page  or  two,  what  fills  six 
or  eight  volumes.  Why  listen  to  our  prattle,  when  one  can  talk  with  a 
genius. 

Partly  from  a  general  indifference  to  dogma,  and  partly  also  from 
a  genuine  desire  for  truth,  some  Protestants  can  write  impartially  on 
Catholic  questions.  Few,  however,  are  as  perfectly  fair  as  is  Miss  Stone 
in  her  Brief  for  the  Spanish  Inquisition  (Awe  Maria  Press.)  Space 
forbids  discussion  of  this  important  question;  Miss  Stone  herself  in 
her  able  pamphlet  of  forty-two  pages  could  but  hint  at  the  proper  mode 
of  treatment.  The  three  keys  to  the  question  are  that  the  Church 
was  not  the  cause  of  the  crimes  of  the  Inquisition,  that  as  a  political 
institution  it  was  a  success  and  that  it  was  not  a  whit  worse  than  were 
contemporary  law  proceedings  in  England,  France  and  Germany.  It, 
alas,  had  its  crimes  ;  but  it  saved  Spain  from  much  greater  evils.  She 
had  no  civil  wars  while  the  Inquisition  was  in  operation. 

The  Vatican  Press  has  published  a  scholarly  edition  in  popular 
Italian  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  This  edition,  con- 
taining over  five  hundred  pages,  costs  four  cents  ;  bound  in  cloth* 
eight  cents.  Sixty  thousand  were  sold  "almost  immediately,  and  pro- 
bably as  many  more  will  be  before  the  year  is  over. 

J.  J.  O'G,  '04. 

Among  the   Magazines. 

In  the  December  Dominicana,  we  find  the  first  of  several  articles 
on  the  French  realistic  and  naturalistic  writers.  The]  father  of  the 
school  of  modern  French  writers  was  Balzac.  Although  his  style  was  not 
perfection,  he  possessed  most  of  the  qualities  of  a  novelist,  but  he 
paid  too  much  attention  to  details  which  are  multiplied  so  much  that 
they  bore  the  reader.  In  his  life,  he  always  upheld  purity  of  life,  and 
exalted  religion,  but  in  his  writings  he  was  less  chaste  and  several  of 
his  books  are  to  be  condemned.      The  first  great  imitation  of  Balzac 
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was  Flaubert.  Though  well-educated  and  very  painstaking,  he  had  no 
talent  for  writing  novels.  He  had  all  the  faults  of  Balzac,  being  even 
more  immoral  ;  his  style  was  labored,  he  had  no  power  of  imagination 
and  he  left  no  work  that  really  deserves  fame.  He  developed  the 
realism  of  Balzac  into  naturalism,  a  refined  immodesty  Contempor- 
aneous with  Flaubert  were  two  brothers,  Edmond  and  Jules  de  Gon- 
court,  the  first  of  whom  was  the  master  of  Zola.  Exceedingly  vain, 
they  aimed  at  inventing  a  new  and  perfect  style  of  writing,  but  they 
only  suceeded  in  turning  out  one  that  irritates  the  reader.  They  tried 
to  outdo  Floubert  in  naturalism  and  they  succeeded,  parading  in  their 
writings  all  the  features  of  the  Paris  slums.  The  principle  of  the 
Master  of  Zola  was,  "In  art,  only  the  moral  can  be  immoral,"  and  in- 
deed, neither  of  the  brothers  can  be  accused  of  writing  anything  that 
would  create  a  moral  impression.  Such  were  the  predecessors  of  Zola, 
a  man  whose  talent  as  a  writer  is  praised  even  by  some  who  are 
ashamed  to  praise  his  works.  By  studying  the  master,  we  can  get 
some  idea  of  the  pupil. 

In  the  Christmas  number  of  the  Delineator,  besides  a  large  section 
devoted  to  fashions,  we  find  a  large  quantity  of  literature  which  is  very 
entertaining  and,  at  the  same  time,  useful,  and  the  whole  number  is 
handsomely  illustrated.  These  features,  together  with  many  other  de- 
partments of  special  interest  to  women,  make  the  Delineator  a  most 
useful  home  magazine. 

As  usual,  the  Christmas  Gael  is  rendered  very  attractive  by  its 
large  stock  of  entertaining  Irish  stories  and  well-written  pieces  of 
poetry.  "The  Brancheen,"  "Co-operation,"  and  a  "Losing  Game"  are 
very  readable  pieces  of  fiction,  and  "Christmas  Reminiscences,"  by 
Clock-Au-Cuinne,  are  another  feature  of  this  number.  "An  English 
View  of  the  Gaelic  Movement,"  is  an  interesting  article,  but  it  asserts 
that  there  is  small  hope  for  the  preservation  of  the  Gaelic  language.  A 
special  department  in  the  magazine  is  given  to  Irish  books  and  authors, 
and  a  short  story,  "The  Horseless  Carriage,"  is  given  both  in  Gaelic 
and  English.  V.  M.  '04. 
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Various. 

Merry  Christmas  to  our  friends  in  Alaska, 

A  change  made  in  the  Sulpician  congregation  by  the  death  of 
Abbe  Colin  and  the  appointment  of  Rev.  C.  Lecoq,  S.S.,  to  the  head 
of  this  important  community  will  interest  many  generations  of 
Montreal  seminarians. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Alton,  O.  M.  I.,  St.  Mary's,  Holyhead  writes  : 
The  life  of  Father  Robert  Cooke,  O.  M.  L,  is  now  earnestly  in  hands 
and  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  next  year.  His  friends  would 
render  great  service  by  putting  at  our  disposal  any  papers  or  letters  of 
his  they  may  have  in  their  keeping. 

There  are  2,000  copies  of  this  issue  of  the  Review.  Subscribe 
and  get  one  to  give  as  a  Christmas  present. 

Mr.  Thomas  Coffey,  proprietor  of  the  Catholic  Record,  is  mentioned 
as  a  likely  successor  to  the  late  Senator  Donoh  je.  The  honor  would, 
we  believe,  be  a  graceful  acknowledgment  of  Mr.  Coffey's  services  to 
the  publ'c. 

Another  commendable  appointment  made  by  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment is  that  of  Mr.  J.  A.  White  to  succeed  the  late  Dr.  J.  A.  Mac- 
Cabe  as  Principal  of  the  Normal  and  Model  school  of  Ottawa.  For 
the  last  twenty  years  Mr.  White  has  been  Inspector  of  the  Catholic 
Separate  schools  of  Ontario.  He  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  pre- 
paring the  excellent  Catholic  readers  now  in  use. 

The  official  religious  census  of  the  Dominion  for  1901  shows  total 
number  of  Catholics,  2,228,997  ;  Methodists,  916,862;  Presbyterians, 
842,301  ;  Anglicans,  680,346;  Baptists,  349,077  ;     Lutherins,  92,294. 

Captain  Bernier  has  a  scheme  by  which  he  proposes  to    carry    out 

his  North  Pole  proposition.     Ontario  promises  to  pay  salaries   of   four 

men  if  Quebec  will  do  the  same.     The  cost  to  each  province  would  be 

$4,000  a  year  or  $16,000  for  four  years.  The  Captain  also  desires  Nova 

Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  to  send  two  men  each. 

Mr.  Rockfeller  donates  a  million  and  Mr.  Bourke  Cochran  ten 
thousand  to  the  cause  of  education  ;  Mrs.  Kenny  bequeaths  four  thou 
sand  dollars  in  behalf  of  church  music  in   Kingston. 

N.  B.  Subscribers  and  Exchanges,  failing  to  receive  the  Review 
regularly  are  hereby  asked  to  notify  us. 
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Locals. 

A  Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  New  Year, 

On  the  17th  inst.,  Mr.  H,  J.  Macdonald  lectured  before  the 
Sctentific  Society  on  the  "  Metric  System.  "  The  lecturer  pointed  out 
the  advantages  of  this  system  over  our  present  system  in  the  matter  of 
rapid  calculations  and  the  ease  with  which  tables  of  weights  and 
measures  are  learned  The  Metric  System  has  already  been  adopted 
in  many  Furopean  countries,  and  no  doubt  will  soon  be  taken  upon 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  lecturer  showed  a  through  knowledge 
of  his  subject  which  was  appreciated  by  a  good  sized  audience. 

Resolved,  that  we  should  vote  '  yes '  on  the  Referendum,  was  the 
subject  which  the  Senior  Debating  Society  discussed  at  their  last  meet- 
ing. Messrs.  }.  MacDonald  and  F.  Donahue  upheld  the  u  yes"  side, 
while  Messrs.  MacCormac  and  O'Neill  opposed  them.  The  subject 
was  warmly  debated,  many  from  the  house  speaking.  The  decision  of 
the  judges  was  in  favour  of  the  affirmative. 

"  Le  Gondolier  de  la  Mort  "  was  presented  by  the  French  Drama- 
tic Society  on  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  inst.,  before  a  large  audi- 
ence. The  combined  efforts  of  the  director  and  actors  for  the  past 
month  merited  the  hearty  reception  which  the  play  received. 

The  English  Dramatic  Society  has  reorganized  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Rev  Father  Fulham,  late  direct  jr  of  dramatics  in  St. 
Joseph's  College,  Ceylon.  An  abundance  of  good  material  is  to  be 
had  this  year,  and  at  least  two  plays  will  be  presented  next  term. 
"  Robert  Emmett  "  is  to  be  presented  some  time'in  February. 

All  success  to  the  new  Director. 

The  banquet  tendered  the  Quebec  Rugby  champions  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  nineteenth  inst.,  in  the  College  refectory  was  a  grand  success. 
Not  since  '99  have  Canada's  greatest  aggregation  of  scientific  "  foot- 
ballers "  been  banqueted.  Last  year,  the  then  Canadian  champions 
were  cheated  by  the  black  flag  of  quarantine  ;  this  year,  the  character 
<>f  the  banquet,  the  good  fellow-ship,  and  the  memory  of  the  noble 
and  unprecedented  achievements  of   the  Quebec    Rugby    champions 
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sufficed  for  both.  The  table  covers  were  completely  hidden  by  the 
many  good  things  which  fills  the  inner  "nan  and  causes  everyone  to 
jook  pleasant.  The  decorations  were  superb;  many  forget  themselves 
and  began  feasting  on  their  beauty  until  suddenly  called  to  order  by 
that  rude  master,  li  Hunger.  " 

Captain  Cox  acted  as  toast  master  and  made  a  capital  one.  The 
Rector  was  unavoidably  absent  but  his  place  was  ably  filled  by  Rev. 
Father  Kirwin,  Director  of  the  Association  who  made  a  lasting  im- 
pression on  all  present  by  the  beauty  and  earnestness  of  his  re- 
marks. Among  the  invited  guests  and  speakers  were  Hon.  Pres, 
B.  I.  Slattery,  Coach  Clancy,  E.  P.  Gleason,  "Jack"  Clark  and 
Mr.  O'Farrel. 

Lovers  of  Ping-Pong  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  fol 
i owing  suggestions:  i.  Every  aspirant  must  be  valiant,  chivalrous, 
and  a  good  lender.  2.  A  moment's  thoughtfulness  at  critical  times, 
may  be  the  means  of  a  'general  jollification  to  the  audience.  3, 
Have  your  wits — and  your  revolver — about  you.  4.  Train  your 
arm,  eye,  and  back.  5.  A  Seidlitz  powder  before  retiring  is  a  great 
preventative  against  colds,  consumption,  back-ache,  corns  and  nervous 
troubles.  6.  Confine  your  diet  to  hash — be  sure  to  eat  hash,  that 
most  wonderful  of  foods.  It  acts  as  a  nerve  tonic,  stimulant  and 
especially  as  a  muscle  builder.  7.  Its  advisable  to  wear  a  mask  when 
playing,  or  if  not  obtainable,  then  use  "Sunlight  Soap"  which  ren- 
ders the  skin  so  tough  that  the  ball  will  glance  off,  readily  easily,  and 
without  serious  injury.  Lastly,  Keep  cool  (if  possible),  Men  of  peace- 
disposition  have  been  known  to  play  in  a  cold  storage  in  order  to 
preserve  this  rule. 

Mr.  J.  Louis  A.  Renaud  offers  his  most  sincere  thanks  to 
Messrs.  R.  Casey,  Wm.  Collins,  VVm.  Dooner,  John  Burke,  L. 
Brennan,  and  others,  for  their  willing  assistance  given  him,  in  the 
decoration  of  the  Banquet  Hall  for  Dec  18th,  '02. 

On  account  of  Xmas  rush  we  have  been  obliged  to  drop  two 
of  the  Departments. 
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Flores. 

We  learn  that  Mr.  L.  E.  O.  Payment  B.  A.,  L  L.  L,,  has  been 
entered  as  Junior  partner  in  the  legal  firm  of  Lane  and  Galepeault,  one 
of  the  best  known  and  most  successful  firms  in  Quebec. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Cote,  D.  L.  S.  of  Dawson  City  paid  a  short  visit  to  his 
Alma  Mater  during  the  past  month  He  brought  us  welcome  news  of 
our  old  students  who  have  taken  up  their  homes  in  that  far  northern 
city.  Jack  Smith  and  Frank  McDougal  are  both  successful  lawyers, 
while  F,  X.  Genest  is  employed  as  a  designer  in  the  government  offices. 

We  have  been  pleased  to  hear  from  several  or  our  oid  students  and 
friends.     Among  others  were  Henry    McGrath    of  St.  Basil's    Colleget 
Waco  Texas  ;     Rev.  Jas,    A.  Grant,    St.    Bridgid's    Church,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  Cal.;   Rev,     Ronald    Beaton,    Sydney  Mines,  N.  S,   and  Rev. 
P.  Corkery,  Powell  Ont. 

On  Nov.  30th  the  Rt.  Rev,  Bishop  MacDonell  blessed  a  new  set 
of  bells  for  St.   Finan's  Cathedral,  Alexandria,    Ont. 

J.  P,  Stanton  O,  P  brother  of  Rev.  W.  Stanton  O.  M.  1.  will  be 
ordained  at  Columbus  Ohio  on  the  20th,  and  will  sing  his  first  mass  on 
Christmas  Day  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Angels,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Junior  Department. 

The  festive  season  of  Christmas  is  upon  us,  and  soon  the  merry 
dm  of  student  voices  will  desert  the  college  walls.  The  boys  will  bid 
a  short  adieu  to  their  devoted  prefects  and  professors  to  meet  the 
loved  ones  at  home.  But  before  the  hum  of  college  life  is  hushed, 
before  the  warm  hand  of  friendship  is  extended  in  friendly  greetings, 
the  Junior  Editor  wishes  to  offer  to  all  the  members  of  the  small  yard 
the  time  honored  greeting  :  "A  Merry  Christmas,  and  a  Happy  and 
Prosperous  New  Year.,' 

In  the  early  part  of  this  month  the  skating  rinks  were  in  readiness 
for  our  youngsters.  New  life  seems  to  have  been  infused  into  the  boys, 
pucks  are  now  seen  flying  in  all  directions,  hockey  teams  are  being 
formed,  and  the  ruddy,  happy  countenances  of  the  youths  tell  us  that 
this  is  their  favorite  sport. 

The  best  thing  for  consumption — Coal. 

Always  on  hand — Fingers. 

A  man  of  trust — Morgan. 

A  special  feature  of  the  Junior  Department  is  the  recent  addition 
of  Jibout  one  hundred  volumes  to  the  already  well-stocked  library. 
Special  reading'hours  are  assigned  to  the  students  for  the  perusal  of  this- 
light,  yet  instructive  literature.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  what  a  deep  in- 
terest the  small  boys  take  in  this  sojimportant  part  of  their  early  training. 

"Say,"  qneried  Spillip,  "When  are  the  P'losphers  goin  to  play  de 
Props." 

Examination  paper: — State  one  of  the  causes  of  the  American 
K  evolution. 

Small  boy's  answer  : — The  British  Parliament  wanted  to  put  tacks 
on  the  American  colonists. 
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An  awful  bluff — Parliament  hill. 

A  number  of  the  small  boys  will  remain  at  the  college  during  the 
coming  holdiays.  The  Junior  Editor  intends  to  leave  one  of  his  as- 
sistants to  take  care  of  them,  so  beware  boys  lest  you  have  some  of 
your  state  secrets  exposed  in  the  January  number  of  the  Review. 

A  young  genius  wrote  an  essay  on  "Books",  and  held  that  "Cereal 
stories  are  the  most  wholesome  for  boys." 

Egdar — What  kind  of  birds  have  no  feathers  ? 

Raoul — I  really  do  not  know. 

Edgar— Why,  "Jailbirds." 

Why  was  Eddie  punished  ? 

Oh,  he  made  a  forward  pass  in  the  study  hall, 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Review  will  be  published  the  result 
of  the  Christmas  Examinations.  Those  holdiug  first,  second  or  third 
place  in  class  will  read  their  names  in  these  columns. 

"I  don't  see  why  I  got  so  low  a  note  in  conduct  last  month," 
whined  one  of  our  midgets,  "the  only  thing  I  did  was  to  raise  a  ping- 
pong  tacket." 

Basket  ball  and  ping-pong  are  becoming  very  popular  among  the 
small  bays.  A  series  of  games  will  be  arranged  after  the  holidays  and 
the  "sharks"  will  have  a  chance  to  show  their  cunning. 

Tommy  says  :  "The  boys  get  the  best  of  "Souf  at  dinner  and 
in  the  yard,  but  that  he  gives  them  all  the  "snore"  in  the  dormitory.*' 

Young  sport — "Why  dont  they  play  curling  around  here?" 

Boy  lrom  Podunk — u Cut  ling  is  only  for  women." 

How  many  presents  did  you  receive,   Galarneau  ? 

Galarneau  :  "Three,  a  hockey  and  a  pair  of  skates. 

As  Nagillum  has  threatened  to  "smash  that  Junior  Editor."  [ 
have  decided  to  spend  the  holidays  at  home.  By  January  the  9th. 
his  royal  highness  will  probably  have  cooled  down  a   bit. 

Phillips,  the  total  abstainer,  will  pass  his  vacation  in  Watertown. 

We  hope  that  no  accident   will   mar  Fergus's  trip  to  Lindsay. 

The  small  yard  boasts  of  two  splendid  rinks  this  y~ar.  One  is 
for  the  "professionals."  and  the  other  for  the  "greenhorns."  Some 
amusing  and  spectacular  exhibitions  are  seen  on  the  latter's  rink. 
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An  infernal  yell — Heil-o. 

A  most  charming  deceiver — Lyre-bird. 

A  bridge  of  sighs — Brooklyn  bridge . 

It  appears  that  the  boys  of  Juniorate  Hall  are  fast  becoming  experts 
in  all  the  indoor  sports,  We  wish  them  the  same  envious  success 
they  attained  in  football.  However,  despite  their  marvelous  skill  in 
these  winter  games  we  would  gladly  meet  them  at  any  of  them,  as  we  too 
are  a  trifle  proud  of  our  ability. 

We  congratulate  the  young  actors  who  recently  took  part  in  the 
French  play  entitled,  ''Gondolier  de  la  Mort."  We  feel  proud  to  know 
that  we  have  in  our  midst  such  dramatic  talent.  What's  the  matter  with 
a  Junior  play  after  the  holidays? 

The  Junior  A.  A  has  already  formed  its  hockey  league,  for  the 
coming  term.  The  teams  will  be  picked  from  among  the  small  boys, 
and  a  series  of  games  will  be  scheduled  after  the  Christmas  holidays. 

While  we  regret  the  departure  of  a  few  of  last  year's  stars,  Bawlf, 
Byrnes  and  Brosseau  who  have  jumped  the  picket  fence.  We  feel  con- 
fident lhat  the  new  comers,  Durocher,  Mousseau,  Mulligan  and  others 
w  11  creditably  fill  the  vacancies. 

A  winning  card — Queen  of  Hearts. 

Most   noted  art — Music 

The  saddest  of  fruus — A  pine  apple. 

UDrdmis  enters  the  senior  ranks,  I  believe  we  will  lose  Niluop 
too,  for,  )ou  know  they  are  inseparable. 

*'/  ain't  comiri  back  after  Xmas  "grumbled  the  same  chap  who 
has  repeated  it  now  for  three  or  four  years.  Watch,  and  you'll  see  he 
will  be  among  the  first  to  arrive. 

As  we  go  to  press,  the  pleasing  announcement  is  made  that 
"Tumbling  Tom"  will  remain  "wid  de  gang"  during  the  holidays 
Proper  attention  to  the  sweeping  of  the  rink  is  now  assured- 
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The  Apostolic  Delegate. 


HORTLY  after  the  departure  of  Mgr.  Falconio  for  Wash- 
3  ington,  his  successor  Mgr.  Donato  Sbarretti  telegraphed 
His  Grace  of  Ottawa.  ArchbishopDuhamel,  hisintention 
to  leave  for  the  Canadian  capital  as  soon  as  the  Papal 
letters  confirming  his  appointment  reached  him.  At 
length  came  the  news  that  the  new  delegate  would  ar- 
rive Saturday  January  3rd  in  Ottawa.  His  Excellency, 
was  received  at  the  Central  depot  by  Archbishop    I)u- 


hamel  who  was  acco  npanied  by  Vicar-General  Routhier,  by  Very.  Rev. 
f ,  E.  Emery,  O.M  I.,  D.D.,  Rector  of  the  University,  by  representatives 
of  the  diocesan  clergy  and  of  the  religious  orders.  There  were  also 
present  a  large  delegation  ot  the  citizens  headed  by  Mayor  Cook, 
Hon.  R.  W.  Scott,  Hon.  F.  R  Litchford,  cabinet  ministers,  and  Prof. 
Stocklev,  M.  A,  of  the  University.  The  Delegate  presented  a  remark- 
ably youthful  appearance  as  he  alighted  lr.»m  tire  train  ;  indeed  he  is  in 
prime  of  manhood  being  in  the  forty -fifth  year  of  his  age.  Archbishop 
Duharnel  was  the  first  to  greet  His  Excellency  and  then  came  the  clergy 
and  others,  all  of  whom  knelt  and  kissed  the  1  delegate's  ring.  Mgr. 
iirretti  w.is  driven  to  the  palace  to  be  the  guest  for  a  few  days  of  the 
Archbishop. 
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On  Sunday  evening,  January  4th,  the  official  reception  ol  the  new 
Delegate  took  place  at  the  Basilica.  The  edifice  was  thronged 
with  people  of  all  denominations  eager  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  new  dig- 
nitary. The  cathedral  appeared  in  all  its  splendor  of  decoration  and 
electric  light.  At  7-30  P.  M,  to  the  strains  of  the  triumphal  march,  the 
procession  for  the  solemn  entry  was  formed,  the  altar  boys  coming  first 
then  the  seminarists,  the  clergy  of  the  city,  the  Cathedral  Chapter,  the 
Archbishop  and  his  attendants.  Last  of  all  was  the  Apostolic  Delegate 
with  his  attendants:  as  he  entered  the  sanctuary,  the  choir  struck  up  the 
'Ecce  Sacerdos."  The  ceremonies  usual  to  such  occasions  having 
been  concluded,  the  Delegate  pronounced  the  Papal  Benediction,  the 
first  given  by  him  in  Canada.  After  Solemn  Benediction  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  His  Excellency,  robed  in  golden  vestments  with 
mitre  and  crosier  in  hand,  advanced  to  the  railing  of  the  sanctuary  where 
Archbishop  Duhamel,  speaking  in  French  and  English  on  behalf  of 
both  clergy  and  laity,  extended  him  a  most  hearty  welcome. 
'•The  Delegate,"  he  said  among  other  things  "comes  into  the  midst  of 
us,  the  representative  of  the  illustrious  Pope  who  governs  the  Church. 
He  comes  in  the  name  of  the  one  who  is  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  on. 
earth  and  who  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  Saviour.  The  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiff appoints  delegates,  to  represent  him  all  over  the  globe  ;  they  speak 
in  his  name  to  his  children.  Their  utterances  are  productive  of  muoh 
good  everywhere  and  contribute  effectively  to  the  solution  of  those 
questions  that  perplex  the  holders  of  temporal  power  on  earth.  The 
Holy  Father  transmits  his  authority  to  these,  his  representatives,  who 
go  and  remind  us  how  true  peace  and  prosperity  can  never  be  obtained 
without  the  Catholic  Church." 

His  Excellency  replied  also  in  French  and  English,  He  first 
thanked  the  Archbishop  of  Ottawa,  his  clergy  and  flock  for  the  marks 
of  profound  esteem  given  by  them  to  the  representative  of  the  Holy  See. 
The  present  demonstration  he  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  devotion  and 
attachment  existing  in  the  diocese  and  throughout  the  whole  of  Canada 
for  the  Holy  See  and  for  our  Holy  Mother  the  Church.  It  was  conso- 
ing  to  be  able  to  count  on  such  devotion  and  fidelity  amidst  the  contra- 
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dictions  and  dissensions  that  divide  the  world  to-day.  He  looked  upon 
the  faithful  gathered  before  him  as  representing  the  whole  Dominion 
and  on  their  devotion  and  fidelity  as  expressing  the  devotion  and  fidelity 
of  the  Caiholics  of  Canada.  It  was  a  manifest  proof  of  the  faith  of  Cana- 
dian people  and  an  example  to  the  whole  world.  He  exhorted  Catholics 
to  profess  their  faith,  to  be  proud  of  it,  to  practice  it  on  all  occasions, 
for  by  holding  a  living  faith,  they  would  better  themselves,  they  would 
also  promote  the  well-being  of  Catholicity,  of  couniry,  of  society,  and 
in  doing  so,  would  certainly  contribute  to  the  up-lifting  of  humanity  in 
general . 

Mgr,  Sbarretti  was  born  at  Monte  Franco,  in  Central  Italy,  and 
comes  of  an  illustrious  family .  His  uncle,  Cardinal  Sbarretti,  died  a 
few  years  ago.  When  a  young  man,  Mgr.  Sbarretti  was  appointed 
professor  of  ethics  in  the  University  of  the  Propaganda  :  his  students 
are  now  all  over  the  world  some  of  them  being  in  Canada.  He  was  at 
the  same  time  secretary  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda  for 
American  affairs  and  later  on  discharged  similar  duties  in  regard  to  the 
Oriental  affairs  of  the  Church .  On  account  of  his  erudition  and  in- 
creased legal  attainments  as  well  ss  his  fitness  otherwise,  he  was  ap- 
pointed consultor  to  the  Apostolic  delegation  at  Washington  shortly 
after  its  institution  and  in  that  capacity  aided  both  Mgr.  Satolli  and 
Mgr.  Martinelli.  At  a  critical  juncture  in  the  affairs  of  Cuba  following 
the  Spanish  war,  he  was  selected  by  the  Holy  Father  as  Bishop  of 
Havana.  It  was  a  position  hedged  around  with  difficulties  but  Bishop 
Sbarretti  extricated  himself  with  admirable  success.  He  worked  in 
conjunction  with  Governor-General  Wood  andadju-ted  most  satisfacto- 
rily the  new  conditions  of  the  Church  to  the  government  of  the  island. 
He  was  Bishop  of  Havana  for  twenty  months  and  soon  conciliated  in  the 
affection  and  esteem  of  all  classes.  Returning  to  Washington  he  was 
named  by  the  Holy  See,  titular  Archbishop  of  Ephesus.  On  the  transfer 
of  Mgr.  Falconio,  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  as  Apostolic  Delegate  to 
Canada . 


The  Rhodes'  Scholarships 


M 


R.  Cecil  Rhodes,  of  South 
Africa,  as  he  may  be    des- 
cribed, was  an    Englishman,    son 
of  a  clergyman,  who  began    life 
in  a  simple  way    and   who    died 
very  rich. 

It  is  needless  here  to  raise 
round  his  name  the  questions 
and  the  quarrels,  the  fierce 
agitation  which  to-day  are  heard 
of,  far  and  wide,  as  to  the  re- 
lations, between  poverty  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other* 
such  an  amassing  of  enormous 
wealth. 

Anyway,  Mr.  Rhodes,  an 
Oxford  man,  determined,  in  dy- 
ing, to  do  something  wonderful 
in  our  day,  something  which 
recalls  the  great  foundations  of 
that  Oxford  under  Catholic 
magnificence;  a  modern  Wolsey, 
as  it  were  ;  the  modern  man  of 
energy,  of  great  plans,  of  sympathy  with  those  seeking  learning,  of 
splendid  institutions,  of  aggrandizing  thereby  a  nation,  an  empire,  a 
race- 
Mr.  Rhodes,  in  his  detachment  from  Christianity,  resembled  his 
pious  founders  in  this  at  least,  that  he  could  say  :  "  I  have  a  great  ad- 
miration for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  it  is  in  my  opinion  the  one 
logical  religion  in  the  world."  He  added,  as  to  some  of  its  later  cham- 
pions :  "  Do  you  know  any  Jesuits  ?  I  have  met  many  of  them  in 
Rhodesia,  and  I  have  so  great  a  respect  and  so  keen  an  admiration  for 
them,  as  a  body,  that  I  take  off  my  hat  to  them  each  and  all.      It  is  not 
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so  much  what  they  do  or  what  they  say,  it  is  what  they  ate  that  has 
impressed  me  so  deeply." 

Each  of  these  scholarships  of  this  pioneer  of  new  foundations  (as 
he  may  well  be)  is  worth  $1500  a  year.  They  are  held  for  three  years. 
They  are  offered  in  the  British  dominions,  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  Germany. 

In  Canada  eight  are  to  be  given.  Therefore,  there  will  be  in 
future  24,  of  our  young  men  at  various  Oxford  colleges,  By  the  will, 
these  strangers  to  England  are  not  to  congregate  at  one  particular  col- 
lege, not  even  at  old  13th  century  Oriel,  Rhodes'  own  college — and 
Newman's — the  which,  however,  benefits  by  her  rich  son's  will,  in  a 
special  manner,  receiving  a  large  sum  for  building  and  for  showing 
herself  to  the  High  street  (still  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  ways 
trodden  by  man)  from  which  unsuitable  lanes  and  houses  now  hide 
the  Oriel  of  Dante's  century. 

Three  questions  have  been  discussed  as  to  these  scholarships  in 
Canada.  They  were  before  a  meeting  in  Toronto  lately,  presided  over 
by  Dr.  Parkin,  (who  is  the  world's  general  manager  of  this  scheme  for 
education)  and  attended  by  representatives  from  Ontario  universities. 
The  Rector  represented  Ottawa, 

The  three  questions  were  : 

1.  How  the  scholarships  were  to  be  given  ? 

2.  By  whom  to  be  given  ? 

3.  And  to  whom  ? 

As  to  the  first,  the  following  proposal  were  made  : 

(a)  To  give  the  eight  as  open  scholarships  common  to  the  whole 
Dominion  ;  free  chance  and  no  favour,  without  consideration  for  popula- 
tion of  such  and  such  province,  and  without  any  boundary.  But  the 
permanent  board  of  examiners  here  involved  was  thought  to  be  an 
objection  :  jealousies,  too,  and  recriminations  would,  it  was  thought, 
result.      Hence,  this  proposal  was — rejected. 

(b)  To  give  them  by  population.  But ;  firstly,  it  was  noted  how 
population  is  shifting  in  such  a  country  as  Canada  ;  and  secondly,  the 
founder  had  not  considered  population   in    the   United    States  ;  giving 
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two  scholarships  to  Rhode  Island    with  half  a    million    of  inhabitants, 
and  two    to  New  York    with  seven  millions. — Rejected. 

(c)  To  give  one  scholarship  to  each  of  the  seven  Canadian  Pro- 
vinces and  one  to  the  North  West  Territories. — Adopted. 

As  to  the  second  question — by  whom  the  scholarships  were  to  be 
awarded — the  decision  was  }  by  the  universities  in  rotation,  according 
to  the  number  of  matriculated  male  students  in  actual  attendance. 

However,  the  Oxford  claims  and  requirements  aie  to  be  clearly 
laid  down  and  specially  published. 

The  Ontario  resolutions,  with  others,  are  to  be  presented  to  the 
trustees  in  London,  with  Dr.  Parkin's  report  and  recommendations 
thereon.  Canada  certainly  will  not  fail  to  have  every  good  thing  said  for 
her  sons  who  may  hope  to  strike  out  in  this  new  way  opened  to  their  ex- 
cellence. For  their  spokesman,  Dr.  Parkin,  is,  as  is  well  known,  a 
Canadian  and  an  enthusiastic  one,  if  also  an  imperialist — witness  his 
books,  Round  the  Empire,  Imperial  Federation,  The  Great  Dominion. 
Born  in  New  Brunswick,  he  went  to  the  state  university  of  his  native 
province,  and  thence  to  Oxford.  He  became  an  intimate  friend  of 
Thring,  the  famous  head  master  of  Uppingham  school,  whose  life  has 
been  written  by  the  present  'Rhodes  manager,' himself  for  years  at  the 
head  of  the  collegiate  school  in  Fredericton.  Thring,  too,  was  an  enthus- 
iast, with  never  failing  efforts  to  stir  up  others  to  reality  in  work  and 
life.  H'"s  Canadian  confrere  succeeded  certainly,  with  many,  in  mak- 
ing them,  what  Lowell  thanked  heaven  Emerson  made  him  and  other 
young  Harvard  men,  that  is,  fools :  so  people  called  them,  because  they 
admired  and  hoped  and  had  youthful  scorn  for  "  miserable  aims  that  end 
in  self."  Not  long  since,  by  the  way,  in  M.  Martin's  conference^  we  have 
heard  how  that  many  Frenchmen,  young  and  old,  are  ready — and 
cheerful — to  bear  their  reproach  as  des  fous.  lt  O  dreamer  of  the 
nations":  about  whom  none  may  despair. 

As  to  the  third — to  whom? — the  scholars  from  Ontario  must  be 
between  21  and  25  ;  they  must  have  reached  at  least  third  year  stand- 
ing from  matriculation  in  their  Canadian  college  :  and  that  must 
mean  something    equal  to  the     standard  of    responsions  at    Oxford. 
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Most  of  the  colleges  there  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  examining 
the  Rhodes  scholars,  and  thus  assuring  themselves  of  the  strangers'  at- 
tainments. 

•  Well,  Dr.  Parkin  who  now  has,  as  he  expresses  it,  "three  conti- 
nents in  tow" — who  has  b:en  round  the  empire,  and  has  flitted  to  and 
fro  o'er  many  seas — is  still  younger  than  the  youngest  of  us  ;  though  he 
may  have  of  grey  hairs  just  a  sprinkling.  Energy  he  has,  unbounded, 
and  interest  in  all  the  matters  with  which  the  South  African  Imperialist 
has  made  his  own  name  famous  by  his  will. 

As  is  well  known  now,  Mr.  Rhodes  (who  prided  himself  on 
being  a  practical  man  of  action,  while  seeing,  in  ideal  things,  what  is 
not  the  least  practical,  even  in  the  material  world  and  in  the  public  life  of 
states)  arranged  that  his  scholarships  were  not  to  be  given  for  book 
learning  only.     The  rules  he  laid  down  were  as  follows  ; — - 

"My  desire  being  that  the  students  who  shall  be  elected  to  the 
scholarships  shall  not  be  merely  bookworms,  I  direct  that  in  the  elec- 
tion of  a  student  to  a  scholarship  regard  shall  be  had  to  :  — 

1.  His  literary  and  scholastic  attainments. 

2.  His  fondness  and  success  in  manly  outdoor  sports  such  as 
cricket,  football  and  the  like. 

3.  His  qualities  of  manhood,  truth,  and  courage,  devotion  to  duty, 
and  sympathy  for  the   protection  of  the  weak,  kindness,    unselfishness 

and  fellowship. 

4.  His  exhibition,  during  school  days,  of  moral  force  of  character, 
and  of  instincts  to  lead  and  take  an  interest  in  his  schoolmates;  for 
those  latter  attributes  will  be  likely  in  after  life  to  guide  him  to  esteem 
the  performance  of  public  duties  as  his  highest  aim.  As  mere  sug- 
gestions for  the  guidance  of  those  who  will  have  the  choice  of  students 
for  scholarships,  I  request  that  : — 

1 .  My  ideal  qualified  student  would  combine  these  four  qualifi- 
cations in  the  proportion  of  three-tenths  for  the  first,  two-tenths  for  the 
second,  three-tenths  for  the  third,  and  two-tenths  for  the  fourth  qualifi- 
cations .  .  . 

2.  The  marks  for  ihe  several  qualifications  will  be  awarded  inde- 
pendently as  follows:  i.   e.,  the  marks  for  the  first    qualification  by    ex- 
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animation,  for  the  second  and  third  respectively  by  ballot  by  the  fellow- 
students  of  the  candidates,  and  for  the  tourth  qualification  by  the  head 
master  of  the  candidate's  school.  And 

3.  The  results  of  the  awards,  i.e.,  the  marks  obtained  by  each 
candidate  for  each  qualification  would  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible  for 
consideration  to  the  trustees,  or  to  some  person  or  persons  appointed 
to  receive  the  same;  and  the  person  or  persons  so  appointed  would 
ascertain  by  averaging  the  marks  in  blocks  of  20  marks  each,  of  all  the 
candidates,  the  best  ideal  qualified  students." 

The  will  displays  a  vein  of  sentiment  and  a  regard  for  higher 
education  with  which  perhaps  some  would  hardly  have  credited  Cecil 
Rhodes.  "Added  to  that,  we  find  a  strange  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  externals  of  life,  of  doing  things  in  a  style  worthy  of  the 
dignity  of  the  doer,  and  generally  of  the  spacious  life  which  often 
reminds  one  more  of  the  characteristics  of  Aristotle's  magnificent  man 
perhaps,  than  anything  else.  For  the  expenses  of  the  magnificent  man 
ought  to  be  made  in  the  public  interest  and  not  in  his  own  ;  and  in 
this  point  a  gift  has  a  certain  resemblance  to  an  offering  to  the  gods. 
The  magnificent  man  will,  moreover,  equip  his  house  as  becomes  his 
wealth  for  he  thereby  adds  a  certain  lustre  to  his  position  .  .  .  Above 
all,  he  will  always  consider  what  most  becomes  the  particular  occasion 
.  .  .  And,  hence,  we  can  see  that  whatever  the  magnificent  man  under- 
takes, he  will  carry  it  out  with  a  magnificence  which  suits  its  kind."* 

*  Queens  Qiiai  terly,  January,  igoj 


The  Twilight  of  the  Cross. 


The  following,  poem  which  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest 
Dr,  Thomas  O'Hagan  has  yet  written,  was  read  by  the  author  who  is  an 
alumnus  of  Ottawa  University  at  the  dication  of  St.  Anne's  Memorial 
Church,  Penetangueshene,  Ont,,  Dec,  nth,    1902. 


U1I-D  high  to  Gcd  ar.d  not  to  fame 
The  shaft  that  marks  a  sainted  name, 
For  fame  is  but  the  dust  of  earth, 
A  meteor  blaze  of  sudden  ^birth, 
But  faith  hath  root  in  heavenly  things, 
Ard  bears  God's  world  upon  its  wings  ; 
It  fears  not  death  nor  Caesar'?  frown, 
Its  test  and  truth  a   martyr's  crown. 

And  so  we  build  rnd  bless  to-day 
Here  by  this  quiet  historic  bay, 
Where  once  Loyola's  sons   had  trod, 
A  goodly  temple  to  our  (rod. 


Well  nigh  three  hundred  years  have  sped, 
And  sentinell'd  the  saintly  dead, 
Since  from  their  homes  in     Sunny  Francer 
From  Norman  vale  with  its  romance, 
There  came  that  strong,   heroic  band, 
With  cross  of  faith  to  bless  our  land, 
Following  God's  finger  thro'  the  wild    . 
To  snatch  from  death  each  savage  child. 
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Their  arms  the  breviary  and  the  cross. 
Aught  else  but  faith  they  count  as  dross, 
And,  kneeling,  seek  God's  will  on  high, 
Within  St.  Mary's  on  the  Wye. 


The  seed  of  faith  has  blazed  within, 

The  triumphs  of  the  cross  begin, 

Where  death  and  darkness  filled  the    land, 

The  rays  of  truth   showered  from  God's  hand 

Blot  out  the  stain  of  sin  and  shame, 

And  leave  the    perfume  of  God's  name. 

Through  dark  Huronia's  forests  wild 

The  savage  chief  becomes  a  child. 

But  Calvary  and  Thabor's  height 
Are  linked  in  glorious   beams  of  light, 
As  torch  and  stake  and  burning  coal 
Release  from  earth  each  martyr'd  soul. 


O  great  strong  souls  of  faith  and  love, 
Captains  of  truth  for  God  above, 
Heroic  priests  of  twilight  days 
Who  pierced  our  forests,  bless'd  our  bays  ; 
Sons  of  Ignatius,  saint  of  God, 
Faith's  perfume  follows  where  ye  trod. 
To-day  we  bkss  and  dome  with  prayer 
This  Church  Memorial,  chaste  and  fair  • 


— Thomas  O'Hagan. 


Edmund  Burke  and  our  Present 
Social  Condition. 


First  Paper 


% 


IISP^V  N  ihe  midst  of  the  great  social  upheaval  that  marked 
the  eventful  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Edmund 
Burke  wrote  :  "Before  this  of  France  the  annals  of  aU 
*&  time  have  not  furnished  an  instance  of  a  complete 
revolution."  By  a  complete  revolution,  Burke  under- 
stands one  that  "  extends  even  to  the  constitution  of  the 
mind  of  mm,"  changing  radically  not  only  the  civil  and  social  state  of 
individuals  but  likewise  religious  ideals,  the  standard  of  morals,  and 
the  modes  of  feeling  and  thinking.  In  the  Revolution  of  1789, 
Butke,  with  his  penetrating  and  almost  prophetic  insight,  recog- 
nised these  marks  ;  he  also  painted  the  dangers  that  threatened  all 
society  and  foresaw  the  disastrous  consequences  with  an  accuracy  that 
after  generations,  sad  to  say,  have  had  to  confess.  Indeed  most  of  the 
principles  laid  down  and  illustrations  given  in  Burke's  Reflections  and 
other  writings,  readily  apply  to  our  present  social  conditions. 

Naturally  France,  being  the  nation  most  convulsed  by  the  Revo- 
lution in  Burke's  time,  still  suffers  most  from  its  effects  though  the 
"dreadful  pestilence"  has  also  "laid  waste"  some  of  the  other  nations  of 
the  world.  Justly  claiming  precedence  in  so  many  high  and  noble 
things,  France  has  likewise  ''the  honor  of  leading  up  the  death  dance" 
of  anti-Christian  revolution.  Socialists,  anarchists,  Freemasons,  seek 
to  experiment,  to  apply  theories  by  which  they  hope  to  change  the 
face  of  society.  "This  nation  as  possessing  most  influence,  they  wish 
most  to  corrupt,  as  by  this  means,  they  are  assured  the  contagion  must 
become  general." 

"A  socialist,"  says  Bishop  Spalding  "may  be  a  theist  or  an  atheist, 
a  spiritualist  or  a  materialist,  a  Christian  or   an  agnostic.     The  general 
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implication  is  the  need  of  greater  equality  in  the  condition  of 
human  beings."  The  extreme  socialist — atheist,  materialist,  or  agnos- 
tic—claiming for  each  man,  equal  right  to  participate  in  the  govern- 
ment of  society  and  the  enjoyment  of  social  prosperity,  would  abolish 
private  property,  have  children  reared  and  educated  by  the  state  rather 
than  by  the  parents,  in  short  invest  the  state  with  all  power.  The  an 
archist,  on  the  contrary,  desires  the  dissolution  of  all  government,  so 
that  neither  duty,  obligation  nor  law  may  prevent  the  individual  from 
procuring  happiness  by  following  the  full  bent  of  its  inclinations 
and  desires.  Assassinations  cutting  down  persons  high  in  authority 
such  as  President  Carnot,  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  King  Humbert,  and 
President  McKinley,  while  not  marking  the  advent  of  this  millennium, 
manifest  at  least  the  anarchist  feeling  towards  the  upholding  of  an  order 
that  is  hateful.  The  Freemasons  of  the  Latin  race,  "the  professional  asso- 
ciation of  freethinkers,"  "declaring  war  against  religion,  against  metaphy- 
sical beliefs,  against  God,"  are  the  prime  movers,  the  leaders  among  the 
revolutionaries  in  France.  They  would  unite  all  parties  anti-Christian. 
Says  Father  Lynch,  quoting  the  words  of  a  Freemason  in  the  Septem- 
ber Messenger  :  "The  ideal  of  Freemasonry  is  to  create,  by  a  postiv2 
philosophy,  a  bond  between  the  socialists,  and  even  the  anarchists  with 
the  bourgeoisie"  Of  the  22,000  Freemasons  in  France,  about  5000  are 
of  Semitic  origin — chiefly  German  Jews  ;  and  these,  along  with 
their  traditional  hatred  of  Christianity,  have  an  additional  motive  in  the 
misfortune  of  the  gentile  and  the  disorder  inseparable  from  change  and 
persecution,  as  affording  greater  opportunities  for  grabbing  wealth. 

The  combined  sects  here  enumerated  constitute  the  Jacobin  ele- 
ment. They  supported  the  French  government  in  the  Associations 
Law.  With  widely  different  ends  in  view,  their  object  is  identical  in  so 
far  as  it  involves  the  destruction  of  the  present  order  and  the  ruin  of 
Christianity. 

The  power  wielded  to  this  purpose  in  France  is  enormous.  The 
majority  of  the  House  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate  is  undoubtedly  Jaco- 
bin--a  majority  that  has  been  kept  up  by  shamelessly  increasing  the 
number  of  members  in  those  constituences  favorable  to  the  government. 
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It  is  said  on  very  good  authority  that  the  minority  of  the  Catholic 
members  really  represent  the  larger  number  of  votes  in  the  country. 
However  this  may  be,  the  Jacobins,  controlling  the  centre,  control  also 
the  whole  machinery  of  government ;  for  in  France  the  centralization 
of  power  is  nearly  perfect.  At  their  discretion,  the  salaries  of  no  less 
than  800,000  functionaries  are  payable  out  of  the  general  treasury ;  and 
this  alone  is  sufficient  for  obtaining  a  following  of  only  too  sedulous 
servers.  The  French  army,  known  to  be  unsympathetic  with  the  po- 
licy of  the  government,  was  marked  out  as  demanding  special  attention. 
Stringent  measures  against  Catholic  officers  initiated  by  General  Andre, 
seem  to  have  rendered  this  body  more  amenable  to  the  wishes  of  the 
civil  rulers.  "Vive  1'  armee  !  "  shouted  the  true  hearted  Bretons  who 
were  gathered  to  defend  the  nuns'  school.  Yet  the  army  carried  out 
its  orders. 

An  anti-Christian  policy  for  the  success  of  which  so  great  an  influ- 
ence is  exerted,  is  strongly  condemned  in  the  pages  of  Burke.  "They 
who  do  not  love  religion  hate  it.  The  rebels  to  God  perfectly  abhor 
the  Author  of  their  being.  .  .  He  never  presents  Himself  to  their 
thoughts  but   to  menace  and   alarm   them.     .  Not   being  able  to 

revenge  themselves  on  God,  they  have  a  delight  in  vicariously  defacing, 
degrading,  torturing,  and  tearing  to  pieces,  His  image  in  man."  Further 
Burke  says,  "I  call  it  atheism  by  establishment  when  any  state,  as  such, 
shall  not  acknowledge  the  existence  of  God  as  moral  governor  of  the 
world ;  when  it  shall  offer  to  him  no  religious  or  moral  worship  ;  when 
it  shall  abolish  the  Christain  religion  by  a  regular  degree  ;  when  it  shall 
persecute  with  a  cold,  unrelenting,  steady  cruelty,  by  every  mode  of 
confiscation,  imprisonment,  exile  and  death,  all  its  ministers  ;  when  it 
shall  generally  shut  up  and  pull  down  churches  .  .  .  when  schools 
and  seminaries  are  founded  at  the  public  expense  to  poison  mankind 
from  generation  to  generation  with  the  horrible  maxims  of  impiety; 
when  wearied  out  with  the  cries  of  a  people  hungering  and  thirsting  for 
religion,  they  permit  it  only  as  a  tolerated  evil — this  I  call  atheism  by 
establishment . 
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The  existence  of  atheistical  tenets  among  the  Jacobins,  whether 
they  be  extreme  socialists,  anarchists  or  Latin  Freemasons  cannot  be 
denied.  O-casionally  they  even  go  so  far  as  to  call  God,  "1'infame,"  and 
to  write  hymns  in  praise  of  Sit  an,  the  arch  enemy  of  God.  Although  they 
have  not  condemned  the  ''ministers"  of  religion  to  "imprisonment  and 
death,"  they  have  not  been  sparing  of'con  fiscation  and  exile;''  they  have 
not  shut  up  the  churches  but  the  Catholic  schools  they  have  closed  and 
the  teachers  they  have  driven  into  foriegn  lands,  rightly  believing  that, 
granting  the  children  attend  religious  instruction  on  Sunday,  this  will 
afford  but  small  remedy  for  minds  "poisoned"  during  six  days  -'with  the 
horrible  maxims  of  impiety"  in  the  government  schools. 

The  system  of  denying  God's  authority,  involving  as  it  does  the 
moral  ruin  of  individuals,  is  inseparable  from  another  tenet  of  material- 
ists which  destroying  the  sacredness  of  marriage,  aims  at  the  destruct- 
ion of  the  family.  By  "pronouncing  marriage  to  be  no  better  than  a 
civil  contract"  to  be  dissolved  at  the  whim  of  either  party,  the  French 
government  has  "struck  at  the  root  of  our  social  nature."  "The 
law  of  divorce,"  says  Burke,  "has  not  for  its  object  the  relief  of 
domestic  uneasiness  but  the  corruption  of  all  morals."  "Other  legis- 
lators, knowing  that  marriage  is  the  origin  of  all  duties,  have  ende- 
voured  by  every'art  to  make  it  sacred.  The  Christian  religion,  confining 
it  to  pairs,  and  rendering  that  relation  indissoluble,  has  by  these  two 
things  done  more  towards  the  peace,  happiness  settlement,  and  civili- 
zation of  the  world,  than  any  other  part  of  the  whole  scheme  of  Divine 
Wisdom." 

Numerous  other  passages  are  to  be  found  in  Burke  which  go  to 
prove  that  "there  is  a  boundary  to  men's  passions  when  they  act  from 
feeling  ;  none  when  they  are  under  the  influence  of  imagination."  God 
and  the  future  life  being  lost  sight  of,  the  wild  fancies  and  theories  of  a 
deceptive  philosophy  are  substituted  to  satisfy  the  morbid  cravings  of 
"cold  hearts  and  muddy  understandings." 

Certain  it  is,  the  violent  methods  of  the  Jacobins  offer  no  remedy 
for  the  present  ills  of  society  in  France.  Far  from  it  they  only  intensify 
the  general  dissatisfaction  and  misery  ;  for  "it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
they  never  see  their  way  to  their  projected  good   but   bv  the   road    of 
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some  evil."  Little  respect  among  the  people  is  inspired  by  laws  and 
government  founded  in  a  spirit  of  irreverence,  impie.y,  and  intolerance. 
The  renowned  statesman  and  writer,  Thiers,  who  was  more  or  less  of  a 
freethinker,  reviewing  the  failures  of  the  republican  experiments  of 
1793  and  1848,  pointed  out  that  there  is  but  one  alternative  for  the 
rulers  of  France,  if  they  would  have  their  nation  as  well  happy  as 
prosperous.     These  are  his  words  : 

"If  I  had  my  way,  instead  of  diminishing  religious  influences, 
I  wonld  place  the  control  of  the  elementary  schools  in  the  hands 
of  the  clergy.  If  you  de-Christianize  the  masses  they  will  rise  up 
and  murder  you.  There  must  be  some  higher  authority  for  right  doing 
than  that  of  M.  le  Ministre,  or  M.  le  Maire,  or  M.  le  Maitre  d'ecole  ; 
and  I  defy  anybody  to  produce  anything  better  than  the  Ten  Command- 
ments with  their  august  authority  and  majes  tic  history.  If  ever  the  re- 
public is  again  established  in  France,  it  will  have  to  avoid  the  pitfall  of 
of  anti-religion.  If  it  does  not,  it  will  sooner  or  later  come  to  grief.  It 
is  well  for  England  when  framing  her  constitution  that  she  had  no 
popular  Voltairean  or  Robespierrean  theories  to  contend  with.  France 
is  Catholic  and  will  remain  so." 

S.  M.   '03 


MEN. 

Men  are  but  like  chunks  of  dough, 
Which  women  pat, 
With  many  sighs, 
This  way  and  that, 
And  shape  to  suit  themselves  and  throw 
Around  upon  life's  mixing-board. 
We  rise 
Or  fall 
And  oft  are  only  half-baked,  after  all. 

S.  E.   Kiser. 


The  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration. 


FEW  years  ago  an  international  conference  con 
vened  at  the  instance  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  met  at 
The  Hague  to  discuss  the  offensive  and  defensive 
armaments  which  are  such  a  drain  on  the  resources 
of  most  of  the  modern  civilized  nations.  Delegates 
from  all  the  nations  assembled  but  all  their  efforts 
made  to  establish  a  state  of  perpetual  peace  came  to 
naught.     For  various  reasons,    principally  through 

•distrust  ot  the  sincerity  of  the  Czar,  the  prime  mover  in  the  enterprise, 
several  of  the  great  powers  refused  to  consent  to  disarmament  and  the 
whole  scheme  fell  through.  But  though  its  main  object,  the  bringing 
about  of  compulsory  arbitration  of  all  international  disputes,  was  not 
accomplished,  still  the  conference  was  by  no  means  devoid  of  beneficial 
results  and  the  most  important  and  useful  of  all  its  measures  was  the 
establishment  of  a  court  of  arbitration  to  which  the  nations  were  urged 
refer  to  all  their  international  quarrels.  A  place  was  established  as  the 
meeting  place  of  this  court  and  rules  were  laid  down  to  govern  its 
procedure. 

During  the  three  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence, no  use  has  been  made  of  the  court  thus  established  although 
Great  Britain,  at  the  confeience,  was  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  ar- 
bitration, she  was  the  first  that  refused  to  avail  herself  of  the  court 
established  to  apply  that  principle.  During  the  South  African  war, 
the  English  ministers  refused  the  offers  made  by  the  Boers  to  refer  the 
case  to  The  Hague  Court  and  this  bad  example  given  by  England  would 
be  likely  to  cause  the  Convention  to  be  utterly  ignored  by  powers  which 
were  never  in  favor  of  arbitration  but  were  compelled  to  agree  to  it, 
only  by  the  force  of  public  opinion. 
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However,  on  September  ist,  1902,  the  Court  opened  for  the  first 
time,  to  consider  the  dispute  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
concerning  certain  sums  of  money  which  the  United  States  claimed 
were  due  from  Mexico  to  the  Catholic  Church  in  California.  The  sum 
concerned  was  not  large —about  a  million  and  a  half  was  the  award — 
and  perhaps  this  was  what  made  the  two  powers  so  ready  to  submit  to 
arbitration,  but,  their  action  is  a  precedent  which  will  be  likely  to 
induce  others  to  follow  the  example  in  the  future. 

It  seems  that  at  the  time  when  Mexico  extended  much  farther  north 
than  at  present,  certain  sums  of  money  were  given,  at  different  times,  to 
the  Society  of  Jesus  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in  carrying  out 
their  labours  in  California.  This  money  constituted  what  is  called  the 
Pious  Fund.  The  Spanish  government  encouraged  the  work  but  did 
not  contribute  to  it,  so  neither  it  nor  the  government  that  succeeded  it 
could  have  any  claim  on  the  fund.  When  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  in 
1768,  the  property  was  taken  over  by  the  Spanish  government,  not 
confiscated,  but  only  administered  as  a  trust  fund.  Whtn  Mexico 
gained  its  independence  it  still  held  the  property  in  trust  and  when  the 
diocese  of  California  was  formed,  it  was  turned  over  to  Bishop  Garcia 
as  administrator  The  trusteeship  was  again  taken  away  by  Santa  Anna 
and  the  property  sold,  but  Mexico  still  continued  to  pay  to  the  Church 
in  those  regions,  six  per  cent  interest  on  the  money  obtained  by  the  sale. 

When  Upper  California  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1848, 
Mexico  refused  to  pay  any  of  the  interest  to  the  Church  in  that  region. 
The  question  remained  unsettled  until  it  was  referred  to  a  joint  com- 
mission which  met  in  1868  to  settle  various  war  claims.  The  argument 
of  the  American  member  of  the  commission  in  regard  to  the  Pious 
Fund  was  that  as  Upper  California  constituted  one  half  of  the  Califor- 
nias,  it  was  entitled  to  half  the  money.  The  Mexican  commissioner 
denied  the  justice  of  the  claim,  so  Sir  Edward  Thornton, British  ambas- 
sador at  Washington,  was  selected  as  arbitrator  and  decided  that  Mexico 
should  pay  half  the  interest  to  the  Church  in  Upper  California.  The 
arrears  of  interest  at  that  time  amounted  to  nearly  a  million  dollars, 
which  sum  was  paid  soon  after  by  the  Mexican  government. 
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Since  that  timeMexico  has  nude  no  further  payments.  Year  alter 
year,  the  Bishops  of  California  have  requested  the  payment  of  the  interest 
but  without  any  result.  They  claimed  that  the  decision  given  by  Sir 
Edward  Thornton  settled  the  question  for  the  future  as  well  as  the  past, 
and  that  Mexico  is  only  the  trustee  of  the  fund  and  therefore  bound  to 
pay  interest  on  it.  The  Mexican  government  claims  that  the  decision 
in  1868  regarded  only  past  arrears  and  they  also  say  that  the  commision 
that  referred  the  question  to  Sir  Edward  Thornton  exceeded  its  powers, 
and  moreover,  that  the  present  church  in  California  is  not  that  which 
existed  there  under  Mexican  rule.  This,  then,  is  the  case  that  went 
before  the  Court  of  Arbitration  last  September. 

The  arbitrators  were  five  in  number.  The  United  States  chose 
Sir  Edward  Fry  of  England,  2nd  Prof.  Theodore  de  Martens  of 
Russia,  and  Mexico  chose  Messrs.  Alex.  F.  Lohman  and  Tobias  M. 
C.  Asser,  both  of  Holland.  These  four  met  and  elected  Hon.  M. 
Matsen  of  Denmark  as  the  fifth  member.  A  strange  fact  is  that 
among  the  arbitrators  of  this  question  which  relates  directly  to  the 
Catholic  Chutch,  none  were  Catholics.  As  the  Court  decided  to  sup- 
port the  decision  pronounced  by  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  this  did  not 
make  so  much  difference,  but  had  that  decision  been  rejected,  the 
Court  would  have  had  to  consider  for  what  purpose  the  original  dona- 
tion had  been  given  and  whether  the  present  Catholic  Church  is 
the  true  successor,  is  the  one  which  existed  under  Mexican  rule,  and 
surely  this  should  be  a  question  for  an  ecclesiastical  court  to  decide. 
The  court  met  on  September  1st,  and  both  sides  of  the  question 
were  presented  by  learned  advocates,  among  whom,  on  the  American 
side,  Archbishop  Riordon,  of  San  Francisco,  was  conspicuous.  The 
argument  on  the  case  ended  on  September  30th  and  after  a  delay  of 
two  weeks,  the  decision  was  announced.  By  a  unanimous  vote, 
the  decision,  given  by  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  was  supported  and  the 
sum  due  by  Mexico,  was  fixed  at  $1,460,682  .  The  amount  received, 
however,  will  really  amount  to  much  less,  for  the  Mexican  currency, 
in  which  it  will  be  paid,  is  silver,and  silver  is  much  depreciated  in 
value. 
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The  settlement  of  the  Pious  Fund  case  has  shown  how  easy  is- 
the  settlement  of  internatioual  questions  when  arbitration  is  resorted 
to,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  other  similiar  cases  will  be 
referred  to  the  same  court  in  the  future.  If  a  large  number  of 
appeals  follow,  it  is  likely  that  a  more  suitable  building  will  be 
selected  for  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  than  its  present  rather 
cramped  quarters,  and  being  thus  more  commodiously  established,  the 
Court's  sphere  of  influence  will  be  greatly  extended. 

V.  M.   '04. 


Written  for  the   University  Review. 


The  Winter  Brook. 


HE  pallid  snow  shrouds  field  and  lane, 
Above  it  frowns  a  sky  of  grey, 
The  light  falls  sluiced  through  rents  of  cloud. 
Whose  shadows  dim  the  pride  of  day, 
No  song  of  bird  delights  the  ear 
For  winter  reigns  unknowing  cheer. 

But  in  the  woodland's  snowy  heart 
A  little  brook  I  cannot  see, 
Among  the  slippery  frozen  reeds 
Still  keeps  its  merry  spirit  free, 
And  firm  of  faith  with  ringing  rhyme 
Sings  of  the  joys  of  summer  time, 

Monos. 


Written  for  The  Review. 

An  Odd  Incident. 

E.  P.  Stanton 
(Concluded) 

rIOUGH  the  experience  was  a  weird  one,  it  yet 
lost  none  of  its  force  in  the  dramatic  narration. 
For  Paddy  whilst  illiterate,  was  nevertheless  a 
fluent  and  effective  talker,  being  a  born  story 
teller.  His  imagination  found  fit  expression  in  a 
vocabularly  which,  if  it  did  not  conform  to  Linley 

Murray,  did  jnstice   to   the   spirit   ot   the    Celt, 

particularly  in  matters  relative  to  the  world  of 
the  unseen.  How  often  had  this  power  not  kept  me  and  others  hanging 
upon  his  words  until  long  past  midnight,  either  by  the  bright  kitchen 
turf-fire,  or  on  the  pile  of  hay  that  lined  one  side  of  the  stable  where 
the  "night  horses  were  kept,  as  Paddy  smoked  his  ''dhudeen"  or  busied 
himself  about  the  horses,  and  regaled  us  with  tales  that  stirred  the 
blood  or  made  it  run  cold.  We,  youngsters,  used  to  think  him,  with 
his  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  "good  people"  and  their  evident 
partiality  for  the  neighbourhood  in  which  his  night  duties  were  per- 
formed, the  bravest  of  men.  No  encounter  with  mysterious  candle 
bearers  or  strange  shapes  interfered  with  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
labours.  All  the  stories  of  a  preternatural  character  he  had  told  me 
came  one  after  another  to  my  mind  now,  firing  the  imagination,  but 
daunting  the  heart  until  it  seemed  that  Fate  would  have  it  that  I 
should'  at  the  "dead  of  night,"  go   alone  with  the   horses   to   Rathealy 

bridge. 

There  was,  in  particular,  that  tale  my  friend  used  to  tell  of  Malachy 
Rooney,  a  school-fellow  of  my  own,  going  to  meet  his  father  late  at 
night  at  Thady  Feeney's,  the  last  calling  place  for  a  "dhrop"  on  the  way 
from  the  city  to  Rathealy,  and  where  on  this  occasion  the  bibulous 
habits  ot  the  elder  Rooney  caused  him  to  tarry  until  he  had  to  be  placed, 
a  helpless  heap  of  humanity,  un  his  car,  the  little  lad  taking  charge  of 
fehe  horse  and  making  the  best  of  the  way  homewards  ;  how,  as  he  ap- 
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proached  the  4ould  house"  already  referred  to,  a  mysterious  being;  met 
him  and  struck  him  a  terrific  blow  on  the  breast  j  how  from  the  effects 
Malachy  had  became  a  raving  maniac  until  father  John  Cusack  laid  his 
hands  on  the  afflicted  lad  and  cured  him.  Thought  of  this  kept  pace 
with  my  anxious  waiting  for  the  horses.  At  length  they  came,  fagged 
an  J  thirsty  after  the  long  warm  drive .  By  this  time  I  had  begun  to 
hope  that  I  should  not  be  asked  to  take  them  to  the  water.  Bat  the 
fatigue  of  the  day  was  also  apparent  on  Pierce  and  the  ostler  that  had 
accompanied  him .  So  putting  a  bold  face  upon  it,  in  spite  of  much 
trembling  at  the  knees  and  misgiving  at  the  heart,  I  volunteered  for 
the  task,  for  well  I  knew  that  had  I  shirked  it  would  have  been  put 
down  to  cowardice — a  charge  of  which  I  should  never  hear  the  last. 

Springing  on  '"Flowereen's"  back,  I  took  the  leading  rein    of   the 

other  horse  and  set  forth.     Except  in  our  own    house,   all    lights   were 

out  in  the  village,  and  the  sky— a  leaden,  moonless  one — showed  but  a 

star  here  and  there.     Both  horses  were  droughty  and  hurried,    without 

any  urging  from  me,  to  slake  their  thirst  in  the  clear    flowing  water,    so 

that  my  mind  was  not  permitted  the  diversion  of  the  work    of  guiding 

them,  and  it  ran  over  with  weird  tales  and  fancied  strange  encounters. 

Now  if  it  depended  upon  my  own  observation  to  say  exactly  what 

happened  on  that  short  but  memorable  ride,  I  should  hesitate  to  tell  of 

it,  so  much  must  I  have  been  wrought  upon  by  my  boyish  fears  and  the 

tricks  that  an  imagination,  haunted  by  the  dread  of  the  unseen,  played 

upon  me.     But  as  the  wise  in  such  matters  declare,  horses  have,  at 

times  a  keener  sense  of  vision  than  human  beings ;   and  those  I   was 

leading  to  the  river,  eager  as  they  were  for  the  touch  and  taste  of  the 

cool  water  after  the  hard  pull  under  the  hot  July  sun,  would    not    be 

turned  back  by  a  trifle— certainly  not  through  fear  of  meeting  Peter 

Healy's  vagrant  cow,  as  slyly  insinuated  in  after  time.    The  old  haunted 

house  never  looked  so  gloomy  or  so  menacing  in  its  profound  silence  as 

when  I  passed  it,  indeed  I  felt    whilst  wjthin   its    shadow    as    if  ostler 

Greary's  experience  were  to  be  mine-     But  no  "uncanny"  hand  or  light 

showed  itself,  so  with  a  breath  of  relief  I  passed  one  forbidding  spot  and 

rode  on  to  others,  flitting  by  each  unscathed  until,  at  the  last  turn,  before 
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the  bridge  was  reached,  and  when  I  was  beginning  to  shake  off  the 
last  of  my  fears,  a  black  shapeless  miss — I  first  thought  it  a  cow,  for 
Healy's  was  abroad  that  night —  presented  itself  to  my  view.  I 
allowed  the  horses  to  settle  for  themselves  whether  it  was  anything 
preternatural  or  not.  This  they  quickly  did,  for  no  sooner  did  they  see 
the  strange  object  than  they  came  to  such  a  sudden  stop  and  1  was  sent 
almost  clear  over  the  neck  and  erect  ears  of  "Flowereen."  Both  horses 
paused  for  one  brief  but  thrilling  instant.  The  upright,  rigid  ears, 
the  loud  snorting,  the  hoofs  nervously  p.iwing  the  gravelled  road  be- 
spoke the  otherwise  dumb  fright  that  hid  seized  them.  Then  wiih  a 
rapid  and  simlutaneous  movement,  they  swung  round  and  made  a  dash 
for  home,  turning  tail  to  that  tempting  water  for  which  but  a  moment 
before  they  had  been  so  impatient. 

The  surprise  and  shock  of  the  abrupt  stop  and  equally  abrupt  turn, 
joined  to  the  need  of  taking  a  firm  seat  on  ''Flowereen's"  back,  rendered 
it  impossible  for  me  to  perceive  more  closely  than  my  first  hurried  and 
alarmed  glance  had  permitted,  the  cause  of  the  horses'  panic.  But  as 
they  tore  along  at  full  gallop,  their  shod  hoofs  making  in  the  dead  si- 
lence of  the  night  and  on  the  hard  smooth  micadam  road  a  noise 
which  to  my  startled  ears  seemed  greater  than  that  made  by  a  com- 
pany of  mounted  dragoons,  I  heard,  or  fancied  I  did,  the  bound  of  a 
massive  animal,  too  large  for  a  dog,  on  a  yielding  turf  inside  the  road 
fence  and  to  my  right.  The  noise  made  by  its  passage  as  it  ran — a 
thick'low  stone  wall  between  us  with  a  deep  depression  on  the  field  side, 
caused  by  the  raising  of  the  road  level — was  distinct  amid  L  e  clatter 
of  the  hoofs,  and  resembled  the  rush  of  a  gale  along  the  neighbouring 
sea-coast.  A  cross-wall  of  considerable  height  midway  between  the  spot 
at  which  the  horses  took  fright  and  the  haunted  house,  where  a  by-road 
running  at  right  angles  intercepted  progress,  did  not  check  my  pursner, 
for  now  I  had  become  convinced  that,  whatever  it  was,  I  was  being 
followed.  When  I  reached  the  junction  of  the  ways,  a  dark  nonde- 
script form — whether  dog  or  man  my  agitated  nerves  did  not  permit 
me  to  determine — bounded  with  extraordinary  facility  over  the  stone 
wall  and  rushed  acros  the  high  road  to  block  as  it  seemed,  the  horses 
course.     They  swerved    suddenly,    straining   every    muscle   to  escape 
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contact  with  their  dreaded  pursuer ;  I  felt  the  cold  touch  of  something, 
whether  paw  or  hand  I  knew  not ;  then  my  ankle  grasped  as  though 
in  a  vice,  and  then — oblivion.  I  must  have  swooned  and  instinctively 
thrown  my  arms  round  "Flowereen's"  neck,  clutching  the  mane  as  I  fell 
forward/for  in  this  position  I  was  found  in  when  the  stable-yard  (whither 
the  noice  of  a  hasty  entrance  had  drawn  those  who  had  not  retired  at 
at  home)  they  gently  and  anxiously  disentangled  the  close  clasped 
fingers  from  the  tossed  mane  and  took  me  off  the  back  of  the  panting 
horse. 

I  was  never  again  asked— not  at  any  rate  until  I  was  much  older — 
to  go  so  late  at  night  on  any  errand  to  Rathealy  bridge.  I  never  was 
told  why,  and  never  enquired,  for  I  respected  the  reticence  with  which 
my  adventure  was  treated." 

flDainl^  Hbout  Books. 

Compiled  by  Maurice  Casey,  M.  A. 
Fourth  Paper. 
By  the  death  of  George  Alfred  Henty  the  young    people    of    the 
British  Empire  lost  a  skillful  caterer  to  their   literary  tastes.     A    great 
traveler,  and  a  war  correspondent  who  witnessed  fighting  in  many  lands 
under  different  flags,  it  has  been  said  that  he  had  nearly  as   many    ad- 
ventures as  the  heroes  of  his  books  for   boys.     Of  those   compilations 
he  like  Jules  Verne,  produced  a  large  and  varied  library.     But   unlike 
the  productions  of  Verne,  not  one  of  them  will  live  ;  because    they    do 
not  contain  what  Horace  found  in  the  Homeric  poems,  and  what    the 
works  of  every  great  story-teller  contain — humor  and  wisdom,    and    a 
keen  insight  into  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the     human    character. 
Vet,  they  are  free  from  the  blemishs  that  too  frequently    detract    from 
the  merit  of  such  compositions,  when  the  hero  is  a  thief,  a  loafer,  or    a 
murderous  outlaw.  Each  has  its  value  when  bad  books  are  so  abundant 
They  are  clean,  wholesome,  lively,  and,  barring  the  author's  strong  in- 
sular predjudices  they  sometimes  echo,  as  well  adopted  for  the    young 
\merican  as  the  young  Englander.      Henty  evidently  did   not   believe 
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with  Ruskin,  that  so  long  as  the  ornamentation  is  good  it  cannot  be 
overdone,  and  his  style  is  unadorned,  not  to  say  homely.  In  the  mat- 
ters of  style,  plot,  and  narration,  Father  Finn  easily  surpasses  him  at 
his  best. 


Judging  by  the  last  Christmas  book  lists,  I  fear  the  craft  of  writing 
books  for  the  young  is  almost  a  lost  art.     With  four   or    five    possible 
exceptions — two  of  which  have  been  named  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
the  authors  who  prepare  what  the  trade  call  "  Juveniles,"  seem   to  be  a 
dry,  sour,  melancholy  lot,  veritable  vinegar  bottles  without  corks,  total- 
ly unfitted  for  the  work  to  which  they  put  their  hands.     The   girls  fare 
better  than  the  boys  ;  which  is,  of  course,    right    and    proper.     Some 
female  writers  of  stories  for  the  young  of  their  own  sex,  have  preserved 
the  art — the  fine  art  let  it  be  called — of  painting   a    natural    girl.     But 
most  of  the  trash  offered  for  the  delectation    of  the    unfortunate  boysr 
serves  only  to  remind  one  how  very  much  better  Dickens  and  Thacke- 
ray, and  Hawthorne  and  Marryat  and  even  "Oliver  Optic"  could  do, 
and  one  feels  like  changing    the    exclamation    of    the  dead    English. 
Laureate  who  has  found  no  successor,  to  suit  one's  feelings  : 

"But  O  !  for  the  touch  of  a  vanish'd  hand, 

And  the  sound  of  the  pens  that  are  still." 
Kipling's  Jungle  Stories,  are,  in  some  respects,  the  best  of  the  lotr 
as  well  as  the  very  best  that  has  emanated  from  their  voluminous  author 
in  any  line.  Think  you  he  took  the  hint  for  making  animals  the  chief 
actors  in  lengthy  stories  from  the  fables  of  ^Esop?  He  may  have  done 
so,  for  he  gathers  his  materials  from  all  quarters,  but  the  greatest  of 
our  Canadian  historians,  Abbe  Ferland,  tells  us  that  the  Indians 
from  time  immemorial  amused  their  camp-circles,  and  dub  men,  with 
similiar  tales,  each  of  which  was  as  endless  as  the  average  sermon  on 
the  brevity  of  human  life,  and  Kipling  is,  I  hold  a,  "primitive"  whose 
disposition  would  lead  him  to  copy  a  savage  in  preference  to  a  Greek,, 
or  a  civilized  man  of  any  nationality. 


The  famous  Faery  Queen  of  Edmund  Spenser  is  the  longest  poem 
in  the  English  language,  and  in  more  features    than  one  it    is  the  most 
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beautiful;  wherefore  I  desire  to  speak  a  few  words  about  it  here.  This 
work  is,  as  every  schoolboy  knows,  a  mighty  poetical  allegory  in  six 
large  books,  and  the  plan  called  for  double  that  number,  or  twenty-four 
books.  Each  book  was  to  contain  a  moral  adventure,  typifying  the 
triumph  of  a  Virtue,  and  couched  under  the  form  of  Knight-errantry. 
The  hero  of  the  whole  action  was  to  be  the  mythical  Prince  Arthur, 
the  type  of  perfect  virtue.  He  is  supposed  to  become  enamoured  of 
the  Faery  Queen,  and  arriving  at  her  court  in  Fairy  Land,  he  finds  her 
holding  a  festival.  At  her  court  there  is  a  beautiful  lady  for  whose 
hand  twelve  most  distinguished  knights  are  rivals  ;  and  in  order  to 
settle  their  pretensions  the  heroes  undertake  twelve  separate  adventures, 
which  furnish  the  materials  for  the  action.  Such,  briefly  told,  is  the 
plan  of  the  Faery  Queen. 

The  execution  of  this  mighty  intellectual  effort  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure derived  from  the  manner  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
discursive.  In  it  are  also  harmonized  three  different  elements  which 
at  first  sight  would  appear  irreconcilable.  The  framework  of  the  action 
is  derived  from  the  chivalric  legends,  the  ethical  sentiments  from  the 
lofty  philosophy  of  Plato,  combined  with  the  most  elevating  Christian 
purity  of  the  old  Catholic  ages  ;  and  the  form  and  coloring  of  the 
language  and  the  versification  suggest  the  Italian  poets,  being  replete 
with  flowing  grace  and  sensuous  elegance.  Thus  constituted  this 
wonderful  medley  is  chivalric,  moral,  allegorical,  narrative  descriptive — 
the  last  most  of  any. 

While  the  Faery  Queen  is  a  poem  of  which,  considering  it  merely 
as  an  intricate  allegory,  we  may  say  in  the  paradoxical  terms  of  the 
ancient  poet  and  philosopher  Hesiod,  that  **a  part  is  more  than  the 
whole",  but,  when  we  study  it  for  its  incidents,  its  language,  its  images, 
its  thoughts  and  its  music,  we  can  truly  aver  with  the  modern  philoso- 
pher who  was  no  poet,  David  Harum,  that  "a  little  too  much  is  just 
right".  Indeed,  I  would  have  the  reader  close  his  eyes  altogether  to 
the  perplexing  allegory,  and  peruse  the  poem  simply  as  a  poem  ;  stanza 
by  stanza,  or  half  a  stanza,  or  a  quarter  of  a  stanza,  according  to  his 
leisure  or  his  inclination.  So  far  as  my  own  taste  is  to  be  depended 
upon,  the  real  value  of  Spenser  for  a  modern,   is  his  language,    imagery 
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and  music.  It  is  impossible  to  read  two  lines  of  this  poem  anywhere 
■without  admiring  the  appropriateness  and  suggestiveness  of  the  words. 
If  there  is  a  curious  monotony  in  the  variety,  there  is  a  carious  variety 
in  the  monotony.  His  melodic  fertility  alone  is  enough  to  rank  him 
with  the  greatest  composers  of  verbal  harmonies.  The  melodic  inven- 
tion, the  harmonic  grasp,  the  rhythmic  vigor,  in  a  word,  the  powerful 
musical  articulation  everywhere  present  in  the  work,  makes  its  study 
a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  duty.  His  use  of  the  caesural  pause  is 
masterful ;  and  this  little-understood  device  is  in  English  prosody 
what  the  string  quartette  is  in  music,  what  engraving,  or  etching, 
is  in  representative  art — the  principal  means  of  imparting  individ- 
uality. His  pauses  are  as  various  as  the  letters  or  the  numerals 
in  their  combinations,  and  the  result  is  that  pleasing  simultaneous 
progress  of  different  melodies  which  musicians  call  polyphony.  The 
imagery  and  painting  of  this  most  wonderful  of  poetic  productions 
are  as  diversely  excellent  as  its  music.  Whatever  De  Hooghe  could 
do  in  shade,  Van  Eyck  in  detail,  Georgione  in  mass,  Titian  in  color, 
Bewick  and  Landseer  in  animals,  Angelo  and  Bellmi  in  everything, 
is  here  at  once  on  every  page,  almost  in  every  stanza. 

The  numerous  incidents,  many  of  them  forming  a  complete  story, 
readily  lend  themselves  to  desultory  reading.  This  method  is,  I 
believe,  the  best  to  apply  to  this  Herculian  poem.  Reading  is  a 
means  of  acquiring  some  sort  of  knowledge.  As  a  directing  of  in- 
struments to  the  compassing  of  an  object,  it  is  an  art.  This  art  con- 
sists, not  in  idly  glossing  page  after  page  with  scarcely  a  thought 
about  the  ideas,  but  rather  in  the  complete  and  thorough  assimila- 
tion of  the  subject  matter.  The  reader  must  swallow  his  book  in- 
stead of  allowing  himself  to  be  swallowed  by  it.  "Read  less  and 
think  more,"  is  an  excellent  aphorism.  Quality  and  not  quantity,  is 
what  a  wise  reader  will  endeavor  to  procure  himself.  Perused  by 
short  stretches,  the  Faery  Queen  will,  I  venture  to  think,  satisfy  and 
charm  every  reader  who  delights  in  the  richness  and  music  of  the  English 
language,  who  is  charmed  by  the  grace  of  poetic  ornamentation,  and 
whose  minliness  enables  him  to  appreciate  a  strong  conception  of 
human  life  as  the  scene  of  endless  combat. 
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Someone  may  ask,  why  do  I  devote  so  much  space  to  the  old 
classics  of  the  language  ?  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  every  school- 
boy is  thoroughly  conversant  with  such  fruits  of  genius.  But,  as  a 
.nitter  of  fact,  every  schoolboy  is  not  familiar  with  our  classics.^In  truth, 
many  school-boys  are  not  familiar  with  them  at  all.  Further,  older 
persons  <lo  not,  I  fear,  as  a  rule,  occupy  their  minds  with  the  master- 
pieces of  the  language  nearly  so  much  as  they  should,  at  time  which 
is  by  no  means  characterized  by  the  production  o(  such  time-defying 
products  of  the  pen.  Under  the  circumstances  I  have  by  all  my  too 
limited  powers  endeavored  to  engender  a  veneration  for  our  classics, 
each  of  which  I  regard  as  ua  word  commanded  to  a  thousand 
generations/'  and  so  long  as  I  continue  to  edit  this  division — may 
my  term  be  brief — my  efforts  will  be  continued  with  the  self  same 
trend. 


Supreme  excellence  in  literature  is  never  attained  by  a  sudden 
leap  up  from  the  level  of  common  ideas  and  common  speech,  '"whe- 
ther a  man's  every  day  neighbors  are  boors  or  men  and  women  of 
art  and  fashion.  The  old  conception  oi  Robert  Burns,  for  instance, 
undoubtedly  was  that  his  poetry  had  no  historical  connection,  but 
recent  scholarship  devoted  to  the  annotation  of  his  poems  has  clearly 
traced  the  models  he  used  through  Allan  Ramsay  up  to  Dryden's 
translation  of  Virgil's  eclogues,  To  take  another  example  from  Scot- 
land, it  was  long  thought  that  Scott  sat  down  to  write  his  splendid 
novels  without  either  much  previous  practice  in  composition  or  the 
careful  examination  of  models.  How  wrong  this  conception  was  in  all 
its  parts,  the  biographer  Lockhart,  has  abundantly  shewn.  The  naked 
truth  is  that  the  world  in  wlvch  a  writer's  imagination  moves  is  never 
entirely  of  his  own  creation.  The  great  poet  must  have  had  pioneers 
from  whom  he  derived  some  oi  the  ideas  and  resources  of  his  craft — 
enough,  at  least,  to  feed  and  stimulate  and  direct  his  own  inborn 
energy.  The  great  writer,  whether  in  prose  or  poetry,  is  a  self-thought 
genius  only  in  the  sense  that  all  great  artists  arc  so  ;  beyond  a  certain 
point,  as  we  all  know,  every  man  m  .  lis  own  schoolmaster.     The 
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inspiration  of  English  literature  is  as  continuous  as  the  flow  of  a  river, 
and  each  great  author  whether  Tennyson,  or  Dryden,  or  Shakespeare, 
or  Chaucer,  has  had  a  literary  origin,  an  original  distinct  from  his 
inborn  genius,  that  served  as  a  model.  Furthermore,  literature  has 
really  an  international  unity,  and  some  of  the  great  writers  just  named 
sought  their  models  in  the  Greek,  the  French,  and  Italian  literatures. 
Someone  has  well  said  that  Nature  begin?  her  preparations  for  the 
advent  of  a  great  man  long  before  he  makes  his  appearance.  We  may 
not  all  be  born  to  be  great,  in  the  common  meaning  of  that  much 
abused  term,  but  there  is  nothing  in  free  America  to  hinder  anyone 
from  trying  to  become  great,  and  if  the  means  he  choose  be  literature 
his  best  preparation  is  a  prolonged  and  assiduous  study  of  literary 
models,  the  classics  of  the  nations. 


Sounds  of  Success. 


»OM  Moore  and  Stephen  Thome  had  been  friends  for  years, 
numbering  one,  two  and  three ;  and  although  Tom  had 
resolved   a  dozen  times  in  a  dozen  days  to  give  Steve  the 

cold  shoulder,  yet,  he  had  failed  to  do  so. 

It  was  not  the  glitter  of  Steve's  wealth  nor  the   fascination    of  his 

manners  that  had  anything  to  do  with  the  friendly  feeling  that    Moore 

had  for  some  time  felt  towards  Thome,  but  a  kindly  act  he    had  seen 

him  perform  ;  when  in  the  mix-up  of  a  runaway  accident,  a  small  boy 

was  taken  from  under  the  wheels  of  a  hay  waggon,  almost  dead  ;  there 

was  no  house  near  and  no  doctor ;  and  Steve  pulling  of!  his  coat  made  a 

stretcher  of  it,  and  with  assistance  carried  his  patient  two  miles   to  the 

town  hospital  j  there  he  left  orders   and   the  means  to   give   the  little 

fellow  every  attention. 

There  was  good  in  Steve,  but  the  knowledge  of  his  father's  wealth 

had  caused  it  to  run    fallow,   and   Tom's   influence   had  amounted  to 

nauglit. 

Each  day  of  the  week,  commencing  with  the  first  and  ending  with 
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the  seventh,  found  his  task  unfinished  ;  and  to-day,  this  first  day  of 
December,  he  would  try  again,  even  if  the  closing  hours  did  spell  failure. 
Tom  looked  at  the  clock  on  the  wall,  put  aside  his  books,  pulled  on 
his  coat,  and  taking  his  hat  fram  its  peg,  he  placed  it  straight  on  his 
head,  then  opened  the  door  and  waiked  out.  "Shall  I,  or  shall  1  not  go 
for  Steve  today  ?  Likely  I'll  find  him  absorbed  in  the  latest  race 
track  gossip,  or  playing  pool;"  in  which  amusements  he  had  spent  many 
a  useless  hour  and  lost  many  a  glittering  coin. 

Steve's  luxuriously  appointed  chambers  were    not    more  than  two 
blocks  away  from  the  less  pretentions  rooms  of  his  friend.     It  took  but 
a  few  minutes  to  walk  there,  and  rapping  on  the  door,  Tom    opened  it 
and  entered  when  a  voice  said,  "come    in."     "Well   Steve!  there  is    a 
little  of  winter  in  the  winds  to-day,  but  I  hope  you  wont  back  out  now," 
11  Oh  !  1  had  quite  forgotten  that  you  were  to   call   for    me,    however  I 
suppose   a  stroll  and  a  chat    with    you    won't  hurt   a  fellow."     '-Where 
shall  we  go  ?"     "Wherever  you   say,    Moore."     "Well,   let  the    way  be 
over  through    the   pine   grove,    and  down  where  the  new  road-way  has 
been  made.     The  immense  mass  of  rock   skirting   the    river  bend  has 
been  cut  away,  and  the  sight  is  well  worth  seeing;   geniuses  have  been 
at  work  there."  "What  !  the  old  story  again,  I  am  about  tired  of  hearing 
you  harp  on  the  same  string  ;  of  course,  every  one  knows  that  geniuses 
are  born,  not  made;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  I  am  not  a  genius  nor  neither 
are  you."     "How  you  talk,  Steve!"     "Yes,  talk  these  days  is    a  cheap 
commodity,  while  attention  commands  rather  a  high  value/* 

It  was  not  long  before  they  had  reached  the  winding  road  leading 
out  to  the  river,  the  trees  were  almost  leafless,  the  ground  hard,  the 
grass  and  small  shrubs  looked  browned  with  the  first  frost  and  at  in- 
tervals, the  sun  could  be  seen  sinking  in  crimson  glory  over  the  pine 
tops. 

"What  an  improvement  and  convenience  to  this  section  this  n-\v 
rond  is  ?  "  "Yes,  a  good  thing,  a  fellow  won't  have  to  carry  good  for 
nothing  kids  in  a  blazing  sun,  miles  to  a  house  of  ailments,  because 
some  pesky  farmer  allows  his  Nancy  Hanks  to  break  away  and  speed  at 
a  2.04  clip-  But  listen  !  what  sound  is  that?"  And  as  the  words  fell 
from  the  speaker's  lips,  one  wondered,  and  gazed  in  silence  on    the  life 
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picture — a  little  misshapen  frail  human  form,  fastened  with  straps  into  a 
miniature  cart  constructed  out  of  a  soap  box  and  *he  two  fore-wheels  of 
used-up  perambulator  harnessed  to  a  doe,  not  a  blue  ribboned  canine, 
one  accustomed  to  Madison  square  manners,  but  a  brown  shaggy  coated, 
good  natured  looking  every  day  dog.  With  a  few  loving  taps  on  his 
dumb  companion's  shoulder,  he  commenced  again,  this  time,  a  little 
londer  and  longer  was  his  song ;  and  again  still  louder  and  longer  clear 
and  sweet  the  sound;  and  as  the  echo  died  in  the  distant  hills,  the  singer 
bent  forward  to  again  pat  his  faithful  friend,  when  Steve  attracted  his  at- 
tention, by  calling  out,  "Hold  on  there,  you  image  ot  sin  '."and  as  we 
came  nearer,  the  figure  raised  his  head,  looked  towards  us  and  smiled, 
and  then  said,  "Good  day,  sir." 

"What  is  your  name,  little  man?  "  said  Steve,  "My  name  is  Johnny^ 
sir."  "And  have  you  any  brothers,  johnny  ?"  "Yes,  I  have  Frank  and 
Willie  and  Jim  and  Mother.  Frank,  he  works  in  the  car  shops,  and 
when  he  does  his  drawings,  he  makes  them  the  best  he  can  for  the  mas- 
ter mechanic  to  see  them,  and  now  that  we  live  in  the  new  place,  Willie 
sells  papers,  and  other  things,  and  he  brings  home  lots  of  cents  ;and  Jim 
he  just  laughs  and  says  'Oh  !  what's  the  good,'  and  mother,  she  looks 
sorry  sometimes,  and  says,  "God  is  good.'  "What  do  you  do' Johnny?  "I 
just  sing,"  "And  what  are  you  doing  here  in  these  woods  alone."  "Not 
alone,  sir,  I  have  Rover,  and 

"Rover  is  your  dog  "   "Yes,  sir  and "    "And  who  ?  "    "And. 

God,"  "And  were  you  singing  to  Rover?"  "Not  to  Rover,  sir," 
4<To  whom  then  ?  there  is  ro  one  else  here."  "Yes,  there  is,  God  is 
here."  "And  where  did  you  learn  to  sing?"  "Here,  sir.''  "You  learnt 
to  sing  here  in  this  lonely  spot."  "  Tis  not  lonely  here,  sir,  I  hear  the 
waters  washing  upon  the  shore,  ard  sometimes  when  the  winds  blow 
hard,  the  waves  come  faster  upon  the  rocks,  and  I  count  each  one,  and 
I  listen,Jand  when  the  birds  sing,  the  ones  that  nest  over  in  the  big  tree 
I  hear  them,  and  then  I  count  again,  and  I  sing  and  when  I  miss  my 
count  J  sing  again,  because  I  must  have  no  false  notes  for  Him  ;  ycu 
know  he  hears  the  birds  up  there,  so  I  just  sing  with  them." 

A  pause — some  of  the  glittering    coins    dropped    into    chilled  and. 
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grimy  looking  little  hands  ;  and  Stephen  Thorne  turned  to  Moore  with 
an  altered  look  on  his  face  and  muttering  words  to  himself  yet  loud 
enough  to  be  heard, —"Look!  look!  to'your  manhood,  Stephen  Thorne.' 
arrd  leaving  the  singer,  Tom  and  Steve  walked  home  together  j  Steve 
with  a  more  determiued  step  and  a  firmer  and  truer  ring  to  his  words,  a 
note  that  rarely  spells  failure.  D. 


&  & 


LITTLE  BLESSINGS 

Lord,  in  each  day's  littleness 
Let  Thy  mercy  hold  and  bless, 
Choose  my  way  that  I  may  be 
Ever  wise  in  serving  Thee  : 
Nor  in  childish  folly  call 
Any  gilt  or  mercy  small — 
Any  trial  of  my  state, 
Any  cross  or  sorrow,  great. 
For  Thy  greatness  holdeth  me  : 
And  Thy  littleness  may  be 
The  first  token  of  a  care 
High  as  heaven  and  heavenly  fair. 

[a  \  \c   O.  Rankin. 
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To  Your  Lodges 

[HE  return  of  the  Students  reminds  one  that  the  quieter  and 
more  fruitful  term  of  the  school  year  has  opened.  The 
conditions  for  effective  and  affective  study  can  hardly  be 
better.  The  first  difficulties,  attending  the  taking  up  of 
heavy  classwork,  have  been  met,  measured  and  pretty  well  disposed  of. 
The  cracking  of  the  shell,  so  to  speak,  is  mostly  the  occupation  of  the 
first  session  :  now  is  the  time  to  attack  the  kernel.  In  some  cases, 
mayhap,  there  is  little  respect  for  the  old  saw,  "  no  royal  road  to  learn- 
ing," though  the  short  cuts  remain  a  minus  quantity.  Perhaps,  too,  the 
idea  of  dropping  college  has  not  itself  been  wholly  dropped.  At  any 
rate,  a  brief  return  to  the  home  nest  may  have  stimulated  our  fledg- 
lings to  go  on  trying  their  wings  in  the  rarefied  uplands  of  study. 
Plainly  it  is  what  parents  and  friends  expect.  During  the  holidays,  talk 
of  "  college  "  come  to  the  scholar's  ear  at  every  turn.  He  was  not 
allowed  to  forget  that  he  was  mere'y  home  on  vacation.  Everything  he 
said  and  did,  was  caught  up  and  weighed  as  if  it  might  indicate    what  a 
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few  month's    contract  into  supreme  ideals,  with  the   ultimate,    eternal 
reasons  of  things  had  done  for,  or  was  going  to  make  of    him.     Some- 
how he  could  not  pick  up  the  old  familiar  ways  with  former  comrades. 
They  seemed  conscious  of  a  new  strange  quality  in  him,  in  many  ways 
a  distinction  which  declared  him  an  agent,  a  leader,  a    spokesman    in 
matters  above  the  ordinary  ken.     If  the  college  boy  responds    to    the 
presage  of  a  grand  future  he  will  at  once  bend  every  nerve  to  the  duty 
of  the    present — preparation      It  will  be    his    province    to  handle  the 
mighty  problems  of  life,  to  control  the  highest  interests  of  his  less    for- 
tunate fellows.     But  to  be  competent  for  the    task,    all    his    spiritual 
powers  and  energies  must  be  trained  to  do  their  best  work  :  to  control 
the  switch  board  from  which  radiate  the  life  currents  of  the  body  social, 
the  collegeman  will  scarcely  find  a    patient    life-long    study    sufficent. 
Entanglements  and  claims,  incompatible  with  this    ambition,     he    will 
resolutely  brush  aside.      His  will  be  the  laborious  drill    and    discipline 
of  the  soldier,  his,  the  abstinence  and    carefully  graded    exercises    of 
the  athlete.     By  application  to  his  books  the  student  becomes  a  power  : 
Labor  omnia  vincit.      And  he  will  surround    himself    with    everything 
that  strengthens  this  power,  namely  with  earnestness,  industry,  content, 
love  of  seclusion  and — an  important  element — confidence  in   Him  who 
is  the  Father  of  Light,  for,  Deus  scientiarum    Dominus  est. 

It  was  to  an  uninviting  cave  that  Demosthenes  repaired  in  quest  of 
the  secret  which  made  him  the  peerless  orator  of  his  day    and    of    all 
time.  Tennyson,  after  a  long  interval  of  silence,  reappears    with    a  lyre 
faultlessly  attuned.     The  Muse  cannot  abide  the  "  madding  crowd." 

Temperance. 

Complete  returns  of  the  referendum  vote  in  favor  of  the  Ontario 
Liquor  Act  nearly  gave  the  Draconian  measure  atrial.  The  Liverpool 
Catholic  Times  contains  a  bit  ot  correspondence  which  hardly  favors 
this  species  of  legislation.  One  Mr.  Lawler  advances  an  assumption 
much  in  favor  among  temperance  advocates,  that  poverty  is  due  more 
to  drink  than  to  anything  else — that  nineteen  cases  of  poverty  out  of 
every  twenty  are  traceable  to  this  vice.  His  opponent,  in  denying  this, 
says  :     "The  chief  (immediate)  causes  of  poverty  are  lowness  of  wages 
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death  of  the  chief  wage-earner,  largeness  of  family,  want  of  employ- 
ment, sickness,  accidents,  'broken'  time  through  weather  and  other 
causes.  These  things,  owing;  to  the  inability  of  people  to  pay  for 
proper  accommodation,  lead  to  overcrowding  with  all  its  attendant  evils 
of  which  drunkennesss  is  one."  The  critic  scouts  the  charge  that  he 
palliates  the  conduct  of  the  man  who  wastes  his  wages  on  drink.  Surely, 
if  a  man  is  a  free  being,  if  the  evil  of  drink  is  in  the  abuse  not  the  use, 
if  the  rich  drink  more  than  the  poor  ;  it  a  laborer  deserves  for  his  hard 
work  "his  glass  of  beer"  and  it  does  him  good  and  he  enjoys  it,  is  he 
to  be  refused  it  on  the  ground  that  his  earnings  are  too  scant  to  satisfy 
the  bare  needs  of  livelihood?  Why  not  raise  the  wages  some  ?  No, 
workers  can  be  happy  with  wages  at  or  below  the  starvation  point  so 
long  as  he  is  not  required  "to  eat  grass  and  go  naked"  in  order  to 
permit  the  smug  stockholder  to  enjoy  enormous  dividends  and  "an 
extra  bottle  of  champagne,"  if  he  likes.  If,  indeed,  drink  be  the  cause, 
it  is  curious,  that,  ever  since  the  temperance  movement  began  and 
though  the  drink  habit  according  to  police  statistics  has  abated  some- 
what, poverty  is  alarmingly  on  the  increase.  Temperance  societies  have 
promised  much  but  effected  little;  the  members  are  sober  in  any  case 
while  rarely  it  ever  a  confirmed  drunkard  is  reclamed  by  this  means. 
Enthusiastics  are  apt  to  overlook  one  of  the  commonest  causes  of  drink, 
namely,  excessive  work.  "Colliers,  chemical  workers,  iron  workers, 
fireman,  gas  stokers,  dock  laborers  and  others"  as  a  rule  drink  hard 
and  abhor  temperance  talk.  Probably  if  their  intolerable  load  were 
lightened,  they  would  be  less  enslaved  to  the  habit.  Work  should 
elevate  a  man  when  there  is  inducement  to  put  his  soul  into  it,  when 
it  gives  him  to  think  and  feel.  But  the  atmosphere  of  most  industrial 
centres  has  not  the  tendency.  Here — and  unfortuuately  governments 
and  peoples  are  either  indifferent  or  helpless  to  check  the  oppression-men 
and  women  finding  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  taskmasters,  whose  chief 
office  is  to  extort  a  maximum  profit  for  a  minimum  wages,  and  treated 
with  less  regard  than  draught  animals  are,  yield  to  revolt,  vice,  and 
wholesale  demoralization.  If  drink  in  many  cases  leads  to  misery  it  is 
still  more  true  that  misery  leads  to  the  habit  of  drink.  And  when  in  our 
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society  to-day  from  a  complexity  of  causes  the  rich  are  steadily  grow- 
ing richer  and  the  poor — even  the  deserving  poor — are  steadily  growing 
poorer,  drink  after  all  counts  a  very  small  figure  :  it  is  more  a  symp- 
ton  than  the  disease.  It  may  be  questioned  if  Canada  is  at  this  stage, 
still  our  temperance  workers  might  well  ask  if  they  are  not  behind  the 
times.  The  legislation,  initiated  by  them  in  Ontario,  is  being  already 
abandoned  in  other  countries,  because  both  disastrous  and  demora- 
lizing. The  placid  unconcern  with  which  men  go  on  steep- 
ping  themselves  in  intoxicating  liquors  and  stupefying  themselves  by 
every  drug  obtainable,  completely  baffles  the  social  reformer.  Political 
agitations  and  parliaments  are  not  suitable  arms  to  use  against  the 
drink  evil.  Only  the  weighty  sanctions  of  a  God-revealed  religion  and 
the  supremely  efficacious  aid  of  a  God-given  grace  can  cope  with  the  dis- 
ease to  any  degree  ot  success.  Probably  with  this  much,  must  we  ever 
remain  content.  Even  when  inculcated  with  the  best  of  financial  and 
worldly  motives,  temperance  has  never  been  a  prolific  plant ;  all  mere 
human  agencies  have  been  more  or  less  sterile  If  some  perfect 
unveneered  specimens  of  this  moral  virtue  apart  from  the  natural  disposi- 
tion, exist,  they  are  greatly  due  to  the  fostering  care  of  the  true  Church 
of  Christ.     All  who  care  to  seek  in  this  direction  will  find  it  so. 

Municipal. 

The  inaugural  address  by  Mayor  Cook,  commemorating  his  re-election 
by  acclamation,  stamps  him  as  a  man  fitted  to  deal  with  the  municipal 
problems  of  the  moment.  It  is  an  utterance  at  once  conservative  and 
progressive.  It  plainly  states  the  issues  and  the  intention  to  deal 
with  them  practically.  Ottawa  with  its  suburbs  counts  about  75,000 
inhabitants.  This  is  wonderful  progress  for  fifty  years,  largely  due 
though  it  is  to  the  circumstance  that  her  late  Majesty,  Oueen  Victoria 
chose  to  make  it  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government.  Left  to  itself 
Ottawa  would  probably  have  remained  a  series  of  bare  heights  in  the 
midst  of  primeval  swamps,  ploughed  by  several  large  rivers.  But  as 
by  enchantment  the  wilderness  is  transformed,  the  vicinity  of  Major 
Hill  grows  into  a  delightful  city,  the  extensive  marshes  are  become 
fertile  fields,  railroads  radiate  in  every  quarter,  the    rivers    are    bridged 
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and  their  banks  are  dotted  miles  away  to  their  sources    in  the  Lauren  - 
tide  tarns  with  charming  villas  :  an  inexhaustable  water  power  is  being 
developed.     Still  Ottawa  has  no  more  than  doffed  her  baby  clothes   to 
appear  in  the  vestment  of  vigorous  youth.     If  she  already  ranks  among 
the  many  fine  cities  of  Canada,  she  cannot  very  well  stay  her  growth, 
for  even  some  facilities,  splendid  as  they  were  deemed   a  decade  ago, 
are  already  inadequate.     The  ''parochial"  policy  in    her   councils  will 
do  harm.      The  need  for  further  improvement  on  a  grand  scale  is  felt. 
Questions  of  municipal   rights  and    powers,   pertinent   particularly    to 
natural  monopolies  like  the  Electric  Railway,  Telephone  systems,   etc. , 
are  not  definitely  adjusted.    There  is  a  danger  that  valuable   franchises 
may  fall  into  the  clutches  of  corporations  to  whom  the  accomodation  of 
the  public  is  a  very  secondary  matter.      The    project    of  burying    the 
ever  increasing  network  of  electric  wires  will  obviate  wholesale  tearing 
up  of  pavements  later  on.     It  is  hardly  questionable  that  if  our  "Wash- 
ington of  the  North"  is  to  be  equal  to  the   role   her  position    and   her 
natural  advantages  designs  her  for,  much  depends  on  the  measures  Mayor 
Cook  would  like  to  see   adopted.     The  way   conditions    are   pointing, 
neither    promptitude  nor     foresight  should    be  lacking  at  the  present 
moment. 

Scholarships. 

We  call  attention  to  the  article  in  this  Review,  on  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes'  new  foundations ;  for  the  existence  of  the  Rhodes'  Scholar- 
ships at  Oxford  may  well  excite  the  imagination  and  the  earnest 
practical  efforts  of  those  of  our  students  who  will  hope  to  be  elected 
thereto.  Oxford. 

so  famous, 
So  excellent  in  art  and  still  so  rising, 
has  now,  once  more,  Catholic  students.  By  special  sanction  of  the 
English  bishops,  and  with  special  helps  and  safeguards  under  priests 
from  these  universities,  the  two  old  Catholic  foundations,  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  receive  again  the  sons  in  the  faith  of  those  who  first  made 
them  great  in  art  and  learning.     Of  Oxford  a  poet  son  wrote,  as  "that 
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sweet  city  with  her  dreaming  spires".  She  has  the  halo  of  the  Middle 
Age,  the  gift  of  beauty,  that  most  practical  good.  Knowing  her,  we 
shall  well  understand  Victor  Hugo,  that  "le  beau  est  aussi  utile  que 
Futile  ;  plus,  peut  etre".  There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  a 
modern  life  of  learning  may  gain  a  nobler  inspiration. 

The  Papal  Delegate's  Visit 

With  a  truly  Students'  enthusiasm,  His  Excellency  Mgr.  Donato 
Sbaretti,  the  newly  appointed  Papal  Delegate  to  Canada,  was  welcomed 
to  the  University  on  Sunday  the  25th  inst.  Men  of  prominence,  men 
of  position  either  in  Church  or  State,  are  looked  upon  by  students  as 
living  examples  of  what  diligent  application  to  study  must  do  ;  and  when 
we  remember  that  they  trod  the  sell-same  path  as  that  upon  which  we 
are  labouring,  waning  courage  is  given  an  impetus,  while  the  esteem  in 
which  they  are  held,  but  leads  us  to  put  forth  greater  effort.  Little  wonder 
is  it  then  that  we  unite  to  do  them  honour. 

Pontifical  High  Mass  was  celebrated  in  the  University  Chapel  at 
nine  o'clock,  the  long  line  of  priests  and  acolytes  attending  giving  the 
ceremony  grand  solemnity,  while  the  college  choir  acquitted  itself  in 
its  customary  inimitable  manner,  Rev.  Fr.  Fortier  directed  the  music, 
Mr.  MacOormac  presiding  at  the  organ.  Following  is  the  programme 
as  carried  out  : 

Ouverture Vive  Leon  Trieze Gounod 

Chorus 

Mass,  St .  The'rese La  Hache 

Kyrie Soloist Mr.  G.  Nolan 

Gloria Second  Tone 

Offertory \ve  Verum R.  F.  H .  Gervais,  O.  M.  I. 

Soloist  Mr.  R.  Halligan 

Credo Second  Tone 

Sanctus    La  Hache 

Chorus 
Elevation A  Dream  of   Paradise 
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Soloist,  Mr.  Halligan 

Agnus  Dei    Trio D'Archambault 

Messrs  McCaffrey,  Lemair,  Fr.  Fortier. 

Finale Gounod 

Organ 
Immediately  after  Mass  the  entire  student  body   repaired    to    the 
Academic  Hall  where  addresses  of  welcome  were  read.     Mr.    R.    La- 
pointe  :05  read  in  French,  while  Mr.  J.  O'Gorman,  '04,  delivered   the 
following  : — 

To  His  Excellency  Monsignor  Donato  Sbareth,  Archbishop  of 
Ephesus,  Papal    Delegate  to    thk  Dominion    of    Canada, 
Your  Excellency  :• — 

On  your  arrival  in  Ottawa,  the  people  in  the  city  were  eager  to  ex- 
tend to  you  a  Canadian  welcome.     Now  that    you    have    entered    the 
portals  of  our  Alma  Mater   we  consider  it  our  privilege  to   offer    you   a 
Students'  welcome,  spontaneous  and  sincere.      We  wish  to    say  that  we 
are  truly  grateful  to  our  Sovereign  Pontiff  for  the  fatherly  care    he    has 
manifested  to  the  Catholics  of  this  country  in  filling  so    promptly  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  removal  of  our  beloved  friend,  His    Excellency. 
Monsignor  Diomede  Falconio,  We  find  consolation  in  the  fact  that  the 
tactful  Vicar  of  Christ  has  not  erred  when  he  selected  from  his  faithful 
and  trusted  lieutenants,  a  successor,  whose  qualities  of  mind  and    heart 
have  already  been  tested  and  proven  in  the  successes  of  a  varied  diplo- 
matic career.     Your  energy  and  perseverance,  coupled  with  a   wonder- 
ful mastery  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law  have  enabled  you  to  cope  suc- 
cessfully with  difficulties  of  the  situation  in  Cuba;  and  if  today  the  tem- 
poral possessions  of  the  Cuban  church  remain  intact,  the  marriage  laws 
inviolate,  the  Sisters  reinstated,  and  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  army  pro- 
vided for,  we  know  that  it  is   to    your    Excellency's    initiative    that    a 
grateful  people  ascribes  it  all.      With  such  a  record  of  triumph   in    the 
past,  your  success  is   secured  among   the  fair-minded  peoples  of   this 

northern  Dominion.  Your  Excellency's  well-known  interest  in  youth 
and  especially  with  higher  studies,  will  make  your  presence  among  us 
particularly  a  source  of  benedictions.      Our  student    body  is    gathered 
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from  every  portion  of  that  vast  domain,  whose  capital  city  is  your  home; 
counts  as  well  students  from  the  republic  to  which  your  predecessor 
has  gone  :  all  of  us  however  are  one  in  this  act  of  homage  and  filial 
devotion  we  tender  you  today.  We  trust  that  you  may  be  long 
spared  to  us  as  the  representative  of  that  holy  faith  we  have  learned  to 
love  and  cherish. 

In  reply  His    Excellency  thanked   the  students    for    their    kind 
words,  and,  after  giving  the  Papal    blessing,  extended,  midst   a  heart 
V-A-R,  a  grande  conge. 

Various. 

The  Montreal  True  Witness  has  reproduced  Justice  Curran's  able 
article  entitled  "Reminiscences  of  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Thompson, 
K.  C  M.  G." 

The  census  of  1901  places  the  Catholic  population  of  Ottawa  at 
31,309,  a  little  over  one  half  ;  Anglicans,  10,017-  Presbyterians,  8,024, 
etc,  By  origin,  English  are  12,281;  Irish,  17,911;  Scotch  7,137; 
French  19,495. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Auden,  M.  A,  succeeds  Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin,  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarship  Fund,  as  Principal  of  Upper 
Canada  College.  He  is  36  years  of  age,  a  man  of  travel,  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  and  has  edited  several  of  the  classics. 

Laziness  grows  on  people  ;  it  begins  in  cobwebs  and  ends  in  iron 
chains.  The  more  business  a  man  has  to  do  the  more  he  is  able  to 
accomplish,  for  he  learns  to  economize  his  time. — Judge  Hale. 

The  Pope  has  appointed  Monseigneur  Denis  O'Connell,  D.  D.,  a 
former  rector  of  the  American  College,  Rome,  rector  of  the  Catholic 
University  at  Washington. 

The  longest  sermon  on  record,  it  is  said  was  preached  by  Isaac 
Harrow,  a  Puritan  preacher  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  delivered 
a  sermon  in  Westminster  Abbey  lasting  three  hours  and  a  half. 

Everyone  must  see  and  feel  that  bad  thoughts  quickly  ripen  into 
bad  actions  :  and  that  if  the  latter  only  are  forbidden,  and  the  former 
left  free  all  morality  will  soon  be  at  an  end. — Porteus, 
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A  student  at  Oberlin  College  one  day  asked  the  president  "if  be 
could  advantageously  take  a  shorter  course  than  that  prescribed  in  the 
curriculum,"  "Oh,  yes,"  was  the  reply  ;  that  depends  on  what  you  want 
to  make  of  yourself.  "When  God  wants  to  make  an  oak,  he  takes  a 
hundred  years,  but  when  he  wants  to  make  a  squash  he  takes  but  six 
months. 

We  beg  the  indulgence  of  our  friends  for  holding  over  the  Xmas 
issue.  Difficulty  in  elaborating  some  details  of  engraving  occasioned 
the  delay. 

Because  of  the  inexorable  limits  set  by  space,  we  are  still  holding 
articles  we  had  hoped  to  use  in  this  number — this  is  a  word  of  partial 
explanation — Acta  Victotiana.     "Ditto,"  says  the  Review. 

BOOK   REVIEW. 

E.  P.  B.'s  God  the  Beautiful  (Philip  Wellby,  Covent  Garden, 
London)  in  sweet  tones  of  art  and  beauty  retails  the  creed  of  a  dying 
Danish  artist  concerning  God.  In  this  creed,  Poetry  is  the  language 
of  beauty,  the  Fine  Arts  have  Beauty  for  object,  Drama  and 
Music  are  vehicles  of  Beauty  ;  in  short  all  things  existing  are  funda- 
mentally based  on  Beauty  and  tend  to  a  God  of  Beauty  as  to  their  final 
end.  Much  as  the  young  author  has  said,  he  leaves  much  to  be  said 
and  he  implies  many  things  which  from  a  Catholic  standpoint  are 
objectionable.  He  is  partial  to  evolutional  theories.  He  thinks  the 
established  priesthood  in  the  Old  Law,  an  exaggerated  form  which  en- 
tailed by  its  sacrifices  untold  sufferings  on  poor  deluded  humanity, 
and  "dimmed  the  glory  of  God  the  Beautiful  by  caricaturing  Him  as 
an  implacable  Judge  or  a  bloodthirsty  tyrant  who  gloated  over  the 
sufferings  of  His  victims".  Yet  human  sacrificies  were  quite  common 
among  the  Pagans  but  not  among  the  Jews.  Nothing  is  said  of  the 
claim  of  Christ  to  divinity  for  Himself  or  for  His  mission.  He  had 
merely  his  own  parti?  1  message  just  like  Confucius,  Zoroaster, 
Buddha,  Moses  and  Mohammed.  Hegelism  is  plainly  visible  in  the 
following  (p  148).  "Each  of  these  messages  to  the  world  .  .  .  exhibited 
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one  or  other  of  the  Creator's  relation  to  Humanity  and  made  religion 
a  practical  life  system  to  guide  humanity  forward  to  nobler  living  and 
a  higher  faith .  They  have  all  been  more  or  less  factors  in  the  eleva- 
tion and  reformation  of  the  world."  Then,  hist jry  is  wrong  and  Christ's 
message  is  neither  a  divine,  a  full,  nor  a  final  one.  That  this  message 
was  peculiarly  supernatural  and  miraculous,  is  quite  overlooked.  In 
fact,  these  brilliant  speculations  show  the  painful  gropings  of  a  soul 
depending  on  the  study  of  the  universe  (Cosmos)  and  of  man  the 
noblest  object  in  the  universe  for  the  knowledge  of  God.  Nowhere  in 
these  pages  is  there  allusion  to  a  fuller  manifestation  which  God 
supplied  when  he  spoke  to  man  by  his  own  voice  both  directly  and 
through  Prophets,  Apostles  and  Sacred  writers. 

A  book,  our  Francophiles  may  find  very  useful,  is  Le  Pays  de 
France,  (American  Book  Co).  In  the  first  four  chapters,  Inspector- 
General  Foncin  gives  the  geographical  and  geological  features  of  France 
in  a  way  rigidly  scientific  yet  in  a  style  both  picturesque  and  charming. 
Next  comes  France's  history  from  prehistoric  times  down  to  the  present. 
'Tis  a  noble  drama — the  roles  filled  by  feudalism,  monarchy,  revolution, 
empire,  and  republic.  The  last  part  treats  of  the  achievements  of  all 
great  writers,  thinkers,  discoverers,  inventors — a  wonderful  record  of 
progress  in  every  branch  of  human  endevour. 

The  American  Book  Company  offers  also  Bruno's  Le  Tour  de  la 
France  which  has  gone  through  three  hundred editions.  While  following 
the  thrilling  adventures  of  two  children  the  young  reader  will  learn  what 
France  is  like  in  soil,  in  agricultural  and  industrial  resources,  and  in 
some  of  the  men  in  whom  she  glories.  Numerous  hints  explaining 
structure  of  difficult  sentences  and  idiomatic  phrases.  The  vocabulary 
is  a  complete  one. 

Books  Received, 

English  Exercises,  based  on  Irving's  Sketch  Book,  (Allyn  &  Bacon^ 
Boston),  by  Francis  P.  Donnelly,  S.  J.  Horace,  Odes  and  Epodes, 
(American  Book  Company),  by  Clifford  Herschell  Moore,  Ph.  D. 
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Exchanges 

A  word  of  gossip  about  ourselves — and  others.  This  column  suffers 
in  our  journal  from  a  variety  of  causes.  Space  often  runs  short,  the 
editor's  salary  is  meagre,  everybody  is  grinding  for  the  sessional  exams. 
Then,  winter  brings  up  a  tropical  growth  of  societies.  The  nosegays 
arranged  therefor  betray  a  flavor  of  midnight  oil.  It  is  either  a  scientific 
society  or  a  debating  club  or  a  St.  Thomas  Academy  or  committee 
meetings  or  special  lecture  courses  without  end.  Hence,  the  lacunes 
here. 

The  Boston  College  Stylus  never  fails  to  appear  well.  Besides  very 
good  verse  and  prose  we  specify  the  chief  article,  "Influence  of  the 
Press,"  which  discusses  at  length  the  part  Journalism  takes  in  catering 
to,  expressing  and  forming,  public  opinion. 

One  of  the  brightest  corners  in  the  old  sanctum  belonged  to 
^  Echoes  from  the  Pines"  when  it  exchanged  with  its  venerable  friend. 
The  Owl.  We  owe  amende  honorable  because,  we  failed  to  honor 
her  ladyship  as  "the  pioneer  convent-school  journal  of  Canada".  May 
the  old  ties  of  sincere  good  will,  thus  renewed,  be  never  severed  !  A 
capable  critic  remarks  :  "Every  page  of  the  Echoes  shows  refined 
literary  talent.  The  familiar  features  of  Bishop  McEvay  look  out  from 
the  frontispiece. 

Those  who  fail  to  get — "Is  our  Canadian  Postal  Service  in 
fault  ? —  Leaflets  from  Loretto^  have  reason  to  complain .  In  the 
multitude  of  subjects  treated,  a  feminine  delicacy  and  charm  predomin- 
ate as  may  be  realized  by  reading  "Truth",  "The  Abbey  To-day",  "The 
Captive  Isle",  etc. 

A  welcome  new  face  is  Vox  Collegii,  from  Ontario  Ladies  College, 
Whitby.  Naturally  we  scrutinized  the  topic  "Domestic  Science",  for, 
how  can  Ontario  thrive  if  the  dough  and  baking  powder  be  not  accu- 
rately mixed  The  opening  article  by  Miss  Beatty  begins  :  "Tem- 
perance is  total  abstinence  from  all  that  is  evil  and  the  moder- 
ate use  of  what  is  good — .  If  only  that  axiom  might  be  reduced  to 
practice. 
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The  following,  so  characteristic  to  the  indomitable  spirit  that  ani- 
mates the  Irish  people  and  their  champions,  caught  our  eye  in  the 
Ottawa  Evening  foumal.  It  consists  of  a  few  verses  written  to  Mr.D'Arcy 
Scott  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Redmond,  while  serving  a  six  month's  term  in 
Kilmainham  jail,  Dublin. 

A  CHRISTMAS  CARD.   1902. 

FROM  PRISON. 

I. 

A  merry  Christmas  and  a  bright  New  Year 
To  you  and  everyone  that  you  hold  dear : 
Greetings  you'll  get  galore  from  far  and  wide, 
But  this  one  comes  to  you  from  right    inside 
The  prison,  and  from  this  my  little  cell, 
I  wish  you  all  the  good  that  words  can  tell, 
Christmas  in  prison — well  it's  not  so  bad, 
Don't  for  a  moment  think  that  I  am  sad. 
God  bless  you,  no  !  I'm  very  well  indeed, 
With  lots  to  think  about  and  lots  to  read, 
And  friendly  faces  too,  when  I  desire, 
I  see  by  simply  looking  in  the  fire. 

II. 

A  visit  too,  I  had  from  Santa  Claus  ! 
The  dear  old  fellow  broke  the  prison  laws, 
How  he  got  in  I  never  could  make  out, 

But  there  he  was  without  a  single  doubt  ! 
A  wreath  of  berries  on  his  head  he  wore. 
And  in  his  hand  a  silver  goblet  bore, 
And  from  this  goblet,  with  the  utmost  care. 
Some  drops  he  sprinkled  on  my  head  and  hair  ! 
And  then  he  gave  me  such  a  knowing  wink  ! 
'This  stuff  is  good,"  he  said,  "but  not  to  drink  !" 
He  told  me  what  it  was  before  he  went, 
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What  do  you  think  ?  The  essence  of   Content. 

*  *  * 

This  gift  dear  friend  with  you  I  fain  would  share, 
"Content"  I  wish  you,  for  I've  lots  to  spare  ! 

Willie  Redmond. 

riagazines 

The  Catholic  World  opens  the  year  with  one  of  its  very  best 
numbers.  There  is  the  usual  poetry  and  fiction.  People,  who  look  for 
something  more  substantial  than  the  daily  press  affords,  will  find  in  its 
pages  much  to  satisfy.  A  lecture  delivered  before  the  Ontario  Society 
of  Artists,  Toronto,  by  Mr.  Cram  of  Boston,  appears  to  us  very  much 
in  line  with  the  suggestions  of  "  A  Modern  Guild  of  Artists"  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Laurel  Harris.  Church  architecture,  almost  the  oldest  branch 
of  the  Art,  offers  about  the  best  field  for  a  young  artist  to  do  lasting  and 
monumental  work.  But  the  architect  handicapped  by  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity and  scope  becomes  responsible  for  "structures  that  are  scandals 
to  the  profession  and  insults  to  God  to  whose  glory  they  were  raised", 
says  Mr.  Cram  talking  on  the  building  of  churches.  In  1881,  the 
Architectural  League  of  New  York  was  organized,  "for  the  betterment 
of  Church  Building  and  Decoration.  This  society,  without  undertaking 
any  business  enterprises,  met  with  such  success  that  similar  organizations 
have  been  formed  in  every  large  city  of  the  States  and  Canada  and  are 
now  combined  under  the  name  of  the  Architectural  League  of  America. 
Similar  art  societies  in  Europe  have  engaged  to  contribute  specimens  to 
the  exhibitions  of  the  League.  In  Paris,  a  school  claiming  the  patron- 
age of  Cardinal  Richard  is  opened  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  de 
1'Art  Sacre  for  the  object  of  grounding  young  clerics  in  sound  arch- 
itecture. For,  a  priest  once  out  of  college  may  not  be  called  upon  to 
decide  questions  of  natural  science  but  is  sure  to  make  decisions 
on  church  building  and  decoration.  Mr.  Harris  bespeak?  for  the 
League  the  kindly  cooperation  of  the  clergy,  to  oppose  a  prevalent  com- 
mercial spirit    and  encourage    a  return  to  the  old  ideals.      Prospective 
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church  builders  will  always  be  sure  of  a  friendly  support  and  advice- 
from  the  League,  which  however  will  do  nothing  that  savors  of  busi- 
ness. 

There  is  a  good   deal  of  Gaelic  in  the    January  Gael :  the  topics 

treated,  nearly  all  belong  to  Irish  literature,  ancient  and  modern. 
There  is  no  dearth  of  musical  verse,  Seumus  McManus  being  responsible 
for  one  morsel.  The  opening  article  aptly  illustrated,  is  by^Rev.  James 
Dollard  (Sliev-na-mon).  It  is  the  old  heartrending  story  of  Erin's 
sorrow.  But  recently  the  world  has  been  treated  to  the  spectacle  of 
crimeless  country  being  treated  to  an  arbitrary  application  ot  the  Crimes 
Act,  and  so  successfully  that  no  less  than  twelve  members  of  parlia- 
ment are  honored  by  jail  and  hard  labor  therein. 

"Two  famous  books"  by  John  Talbot  Smith,  in  the  Ave  Maria, 
January  24th,  is  a  luminous  review  of  "Callista"  and  "Quo  Vadis" 
Critics,  who  measure  works  by  pet  formulas  rather  than  by  real  merit 
get  a  severe  scoring.  "Four  things"  help  to  make  a  novel  great :  the 
drawing  of  the  characters,  the  incidents,  the  plot  and  the  style  of 
narration.  They  can  all  be  found  in  "Callista"  so  beautifully  and 
harmoniously  mingled,  so  effectively  handled  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  novels  of  its  kind  in  the  English  tongue"  "Quo  Vadis"  is  the 
work  of  genius.  If  there  is  one  blemish,  it  is  due  to  the  zeal  of 
Sienkiewicz  who  to  silence  the  wailings  we  hear  so  much  of  the  passing 
of  Paganism  gives  them  a  view  of  the  carrion  it  was.  Charles  Warren 
Stoddart  is  about  to  conclude  his  delightful  "Nantucket    Notes". 

The  Leader  is  the  new  title  of  the  Young  Catholic  of  which  it  is 
the  continuation.  This  sprightly  little  periodical,  while  keeping  all  its 
good  features,  adds  several  new  ones  in  order  to  meet  the  ever  growing 
demands  01  a  "nation  of  readers".  For  the  younger  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic it  has  been  popular  and  will  be  more  so  under  its  new  form. 

So  many  new  and  very  good  publications  are  coming  into  the  field 
or  changing  their  appearances,  that  it  is  hard  to  keep  pace.  One  which 
has  gained  and  will  increase  its  circle  of  readers,  the  Truth  of  Nazareth, 
N.  C,  promises  a  special  edition  in  better  paper  and  cover  at  $1.00 
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per  annum.     The  January  Truth  contains  a  very  instructive  criticism  of 
Cobb's  Rise  of  Religious  liberty  in   America  (McMillan  Co.). 

Athletics 

Football. 
During  the  month  of  December  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
Quebec  Rugby  Union  was  held  in  the  M.A.A.A.  club  rooms, 
Messrs.  T.  F.  Clancy  and  J.  J.  Cox  represented  the  O.  U.  A.  A.  Mr. 
Cox  was  elected  2nd  vice-president  of  the  Union.  The  Review  con- 
gratulates our  esteemed  president  upon  his  election. 


We  notice  also  with  a  good  deal  of   pride  that   at  the   meeting  of 
the  Canadian  Union    held   in  Toronto   in   December  that  Mr.   T.  F. 
Clancy  was  elected    secretary-treasurer.     Mr.  Clancy's  long  experience 
both  as  a  player  and  a  as  coach  entitled  bim  to  the  position.    Long  live 
the  King  of  Coaches  ! 


Hockey. 

Immediately  on  the  close  of  the  holidays,  the  usual  college 
hockey  league  was  organized .  To  allow  every  student  an  active  part, 
two  series  were  formed,  as  the  schedule  posted  as  follows  indicates: 

Senior  Series. 

Jan.  18 — Gillies  vs.  Brennan. 

Jan.  21 — Brennan  vs  Ebbs. 

Jan.  28  —  Ebbs  vs  Gillies 

Jan.  31  — Brennan  vs  Gillies 

Feb    7 — Ebbs  vs  Brennan. 

Feb.  15 — Gillies  vs  Ebbs. 

Intermediate  Series. 

Captains — Messrs.  Dooner.  Mack,  Lapress,  Meagher. 

Jan.  Lapres  vs  Dooner. 

Jan.  21  —  Mack  vs  Lapres. 

Jan.  24 — Dooner  vs  Meagher. 

Jan.  25 — Meagher  vs  Lapres. 
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Jan.  28 — Mack  vs  Dooner, 

Jan.  31—  Lapres  vs  Dooner. 

Feb.    1 — Meagher  vs  Mack. 

Feb.    4 — Meagher  vs  Lapres . 

Feb.    7 — Dooner  vs  Mack. 

Feh.   8 — Mack  vs  Lapres. 

Feb.  11 — Dooner  vs  Meagher. 

Feb.  14 — Meagher  vs  Mack. 

Extras. 

Feb.    7 — Philosophers  vs  Lay  Professors, 

Jan.  18 — Puzzlers  vs  Guzzlers. 

Jan,  1 8th  the  season  was  opened  by  a  match  between  the  teams 
captained  respectively  by  Brennan  and  Gillies.  Score,  Brennan  9, 
Gillies  3,  Those  who  scored  the  goals  were  as  follows  :  McMillan  4, 
McDonald  3,  Callaghan  1,  Brosseau  1,  Smith  2,  Marshall  1.  The  list 
of  players  and  officials  had  to  be  dropped  for  lack  of  space. 

The  same  afternoon  the  teams  under  Messrs.  Dooner  and  Lapres 
met  in  their  first  game;  the  latter  won,  six  goals  to  two. 

Jan.  21st,  in  a  most  exciting  game,  Captain  Brennan's  hockey  ag* 
gregation  overcame  the  one  led  by  Capt.  Ebbs,  by  six  goals  to  1.  Those 
who  scored  the  goals  were:  McDonald  4,  Cosgrove  1,  McMillan  1, 
Brynes  1 . 

Previous  to  this  contest,  a  stubbornly  fought  game  declared  the 
superiority  of  Capt.  Lapres' septet  over  Mr.  Mack's  by  three  goals  to 
one. 

On  Monday,  Jan.  26ih,  an  unusual  event  took  place  on  the  college 
rink  when  two  teams  chosen  from  the  representatives  of  Buckingham 
and  Lindsay  decided  the  rival  merits  of  these  towns. 

Each  team  had  a  few  players  with  a  reputation  as  stickhandlers. 
At  half  time  the  score  stood  3  to  1  in  favor  of  Lindsay,  but  during  the 
intermission  while  the  Hurleyites  were  loudlv  expressing  their  jubilant 
feelings,  the  opposing  captain  and  his  associates  held  an  impromptu 
meeting  which  bore  fruitful  results.  In  the  second  half  Buckingham 
played    much   better.     With  the  veteran,  J.    Lonergan,    to    the    front, 
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Cosgrove  bringing  up  the  rear,  the  Lindsay  defence  was  crushed 
and  Buckingham  scored  four  times  in  succession.  At  this  point 
Lindsay  with  its  characteristic  determination  strove  to  even  up  the 
score  and  J.  B.  Macdonald  after  an  excellent  rush  put  the  puck 
into  the  net.  Time  was  called  before  this  could  be  repeated,  Buck- 
ingham being  victorious  by  one  point. 

As  a  result  the  Quebec  team  will  be  the  guests  of  the  Lindsay 
"  bunch  "  at  an  oyster  supper  to  be  held  shortly.  The  teams  were 
as  follows  : — 

Buckingham — Dowd  (capt.)  Cassidy,  Filiatreault,  Mousseau, 
Lonergan,  Cosgrove,  Vallillee, 

Lindsay— Fitzpatrick,  White,  McHugh,  Rev.  W.  O'Boyle,  Hurley, 
(capt.)  Macdonald,  Cote. 

Locals. 

The  scientific  society  is  ever  abreast  with  the  times.  Its  meet- 
ings, held  every  Wednesday  evening,  are  always  instructive  and  en- 
tertaining. The  attendance,  much  larger  than  it  formerly  was,  is  not 
"yet  all  it  should  be  ;  nor  is  it  encouraging  to  the  lecturer  who  devotes 
time  and  labor  to  his  subject,  to  address  empty  benches.  There  is 
time  for  everything  and  the  time  spent  in  attendance  upon  these  lec- 
tures is  well  and  profitably  spent. 

Chaucer  and  The  Canterbury  Tales  was  the  title  of  a  very  in- 
teresting discussion  given  by  Prof,  Stockley  before  the  society  on  Jan. 
21st,  The  first  public  lecture  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty- 
ninth.  Mr.  W.  Topley,  who  is  well  remembered  from  his  beautiful 
lecture  of  last  year  on  Ireland,  addressed  a  well  filled  hall  on  Photo* 
graphy.  The  interest  in  the  lecture  was  heightened  by  experiments 
•and  illustrated  views  of  familiar  college  scenes  and  faces. 

The  society  wishes,  through  the  columns  of  the  Review,  to  ex- 
press its  deep  gratitude  to  Mr.  Topley  for  his  keen  and  earnest  en- 
deavors in  its  behalf. 

The  meetings  of  the  English  Debating  Society  were  held  every 
Sunday  evening  during  January,  and,  on    the  whole,     the  attendance 
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was  very  gratifying.  On  Jan.  11th  "  resolved  that  war  has  been  more 
disastrous  to  humanity  than  any  other  evil,"  was  the  subject 
of  debate.  W.  Dooner  and  J.  George  upheld  the  affirmative, 
and  A.  McDonald  and  T.  S'oan  took  the  negative.  The  decision 
favored  the  affirmatives.  On  Jan.  18th,  Messrs.  Letang  and  Hurley 
upheld  the  resolution  "That  the  nineteenth  century  has  been 
the  most  progressive  of  the  Christian  centuries,"  while  Messrs. 
Frt  eland  and  Durham  opposed.  The  debate  was  one  of  the  best 
heard  fjr  some  time,  several  speakers  from  the  house  availing  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  speak  on  this  mooted  question.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  debate  the  judges  voted  in  favor  of  the  affirmative. 
"Resolved,  that  life  in  the  country  is  more  advantageous  to  man  than 
city  life,"  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Society  on  the  25th  inst. 
Messrs.  Harrington  and  Kennedy  extolled  the  virtues  of  country-life 
while  Messrs.  Tobin  and  Cox  looked  after  the  interests  of  the  city. 
The  judges  ru'ed  in  favor  of  the  former. 

The  French  Debating  Society  holds  very  interesting  weekly  dis- 
cussions on  timely  topics.  The  meetings  are  generally  well  attended 
and  the  efforts  of  the  chosen  debaters,  coupled  with  the  work  of  the 
speakers  from  the  floor  are  very  commendable. 

St.  Thomas'  Academy  organized  under  the  efficient  directorship 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Lacoste,  holds  its  meetings  every  Friday  afternoon.  The 
following  are  the  list  of  officers  :—  President,  MT. Burns;  Secretary, 
J.  McDonald;  Councillors,  Rev.  Bro.  Stanton.  J.  O.  Dowd  and  T.E. 
Day.  These  have  already  been  read  and  defended  by  the  following 
gentlemen:  Rev.  Bro.  S.  Murphy,  C.  P.  MacCormac  and  (i .  I.  Nolan. 
Preparations  are  already  begun  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  the  great 
patron  of  Catholic  philosophy  in  a  fitting:  manner. 

Members  of  the  Robert  Em  met  t  Company  are  working  hard  on 
their  parts.  Kach  succeeding  rehearsal  shows  great  improvement. 
Strict  attendance  at  rehearsals  under  the  guidance  of  Rev.  Fr.  Fulham 
is  a  sure  guarantee  of  success. 

Among  the  most  pleasing  feitures  of  the  Lindsay-Buckingham 
hockey  banquet  a  short  time  since,  were  songs  by  Lohengrin  with 
pipe  organ  accompaniment  by     Fit/,  and     the     revised     edition    of 
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11  Where  did  you  get  that  hat  ?"  by  Joe  Cass.  So  great  were  the  successes 
of  these  gentlemen  that  they  have  been  engaged  to  assist  at  all 
entertainments  to  be  held  hereafter. 

Tickings  From  our  Local  Funny  Men. 

Fin  Egan — Ye  dont  know  what  happened  to  McKinley,  do  ye  ? 

Driss  Coll,     Well,  what  happened  to  him  ? 

Finn.     Well  some  of  your  blood-'tirsty  antichrists  stabbed  him  in 
the  albumen,  dat's  what  they  did. 

Driss  approaches  Joe  for  a  pipe  full  of  tobacco  but  receives  this 
stern  rebuke.      "Go  away  you  parasite." 

Driss.     Wrho's  a  parasite  ?  " 

Finn.     You  are  ;  don't  you  live  on  my  tobacco? 

Get  under  the  bed  clothes  Monsieur  Guillet,  you  are  all  covered 
with  transpiration, 

All  graduates,  one  time  players  on  either  the  lay-profs  "or  Philo- 
sophers" hockey  team  are  informed  that  preparations  are  under  way  to 
preserve  the  time  honored  tradition  of  an  annual  hockey  match  and 
banquet.  Members  of  the  respective  teams  are  already  donning  the 
war  paint,  and  the  disciples  of  the  great  St.  Thomas  are  determined  to 
wrest  the  championship  from  the  lay-profs'  corridors,  where  it  has  so 
long  reposed. 

Our  little  friend  Johnny  from  Lowell  would  like  to  inform  us,  that 
having  studied  the  history  of  little  Canada,  he  is  now  prepared  to  give 
any  desired  information  to  the  Seniors  regarding  the  oldest  cities  of  our 
great  Canada. 

E.    L  D.  '03 

Flores. 

Rev.  Father  1).  McDonald, '89.  of  Crysler,  was  a  visitorat  the 
University  during  the  month. 

O  1  the  occasion  of  the  Christmas  ordinations  at  the  Grand    Semi- 
nary,  Montreal,  the  following  were  among  those   who  received  orders; 
T.   Ryan  '99  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood,     P.  J.  Kelly '00  to  the 
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deaconship,  T.  S.  Albin  'oo,  J.  F,  Breen  'ooand  P.  J.  Galvin  'oo  to  the 
subdeaconship.  J.  R.  O'Gorman '01  and  J.  Warnock  '01  received 
minor  orders  and  T.  G.  Morin  *oi  was  tonsured. 

On  Jan.  4th,  the  following  Oblates  received  the  tonsure  from  his 
Grace  Archbishop  Duhamel,  Rev.  Brothers  A.  H  Kuntz,  M.  Murphy, 
S.  Murphy,  and  A.  Verronneau,  Rev.  Bro.  H.  E.  Ouimet  was  ordained 
subdeacon. 

A  recent  visitor,  whom  we  were  most  pleased  to  meet,  was  Mr,  F. 
Alexander.  Before  his  reception  into  the  Catholic  Church,  a  few  years 
ago,  Mr.  Alexander  was  a  church  of  England  clergy  man  and  rector  of 
Christ  Church  Cathederal  and  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  New  Maryland, 
New   Brunswick. 

A  quiet  but  very  pretty  wedding  took  place  in  the  University  Cha- 
pel en  Monday  January  19th,  when  Miss  Mazie  Haycock,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs  R  H.  Haycock,  was  unitedin  marriageto  Mr.  N.  A. 
Bjlcourt  L.  L.  D.  '95,  K  C,  M.  P.  Tne  ceremony  was  performed  by 
Rev.    Father  Antoine.  O.  M.I. 

Rev.  M.  J,  McKenna  '97  delivered  a  masterly  lecture  on 
"Music  and  the  Catholic  Church"  at  the  Annual  Charity  Concert 
of  St.  Patrick's  Parish,  Montreal.  Of  the  lecture  we  quote  the  True 
Witness.  "It  was  from  every  point  of  view,  literary  and  elocutionary,  a 
treat  such  as  has  not  given  to  a  Montreal  audience  with  out  distinction 
of  race  or  creed  for  many  years." 


Obituary. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  held  Monday  ,  January,  19th,  the 
following  resolutions  were  passed  : 

Whereas  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  has  seen  fit  to  rer„ove  from 
this  world  the  mother  of  our  esteemed  friend  and  football  coach,  Mr. 
Thomas  F.  Clancy  ; 

Be  it  resolved:  That  we  representing  the  menbers  of  the  OU.  A.  A. 
have  learned  with  profound  sorrow  this  untimely  event  and  respectfully 
tender  to  our  bereaved  friend  and  other  members  of  his  family  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  and  earnest  condolence  in  this  their  hour  of  sorrow 
and  affliction. 

Further  resolved  :  That  this  resolution  be  inserted  in  the  minutes 
of  the  association  and  that  copies  be  sent  to  the  bereaved  family  and  to 
the  ''Review"  for  publication. 

J.  J.  Cox,  J.  O.  Dowd, 

President  Secretary. 
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Junior  Department. 


The  Junior  Hockey  league  for  the  season  of  1903  consists  of  four 
teams.  At  a  recent  meeting  the  captains  chosen  were  J.  Walsh,  E. 
Byrnes,  A.  Cxamache  and  O.  Lefebvre. 

Messrs.  Shields.  Durocher,  Byrnes,  Dunne,  Gamache  and  Ber- 
linguette  play  fast  hockey  in  the  Junior  League.  But  young  Bawlf  has 
done  especially  clever  work  If  he  displayed  a  little  more  judgment 
he  would  be  inferior  to  none. 

Shields  is  a  great  defence   man,  Dunne  a  good  stick  handler. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  remark  that  out  of  the  large  number  who 
left  us  at  Xmas  but  one  failed  to  return  and  he  is  still  confined  to  a  sick 
bed.     There  are  ten  new  arrivals. 

Those  who  remained  in  our  midst  for  the  holidays  thoroughly 
enjoyed  themselves.  Hockey,  graphaphone  (not  gramaphone)  enter- 
tainments, pingpong,  amusing  dialogues  between  Dreesk  and  Feenegan 
— with  such  pastimes  the  vacation  days  were  whiled  away.  Lack  of 
space  forbids  entering  upon  details.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  all 
were  ''glad  they  came  and  glad  they  stayed," 

Results  of  the  hockey  tournament. 
Walsh  vs  Gamache,   6-6. 
Byrnes  vs  Lefebvre,   5-5. 

Representative  Team  vs  (iilmour  Pets,    12-1. 
Walsh   vs  Lefebvre,  3-4. 
Representative  Team  vs  City  Team,   3-1. 
lt  "       vs  Second  Team,  7-1. 

The  smaller  teams  run  up  such  large  scores  that  no  tally  is  kept. 

It  is  regrettable  that  some  good  sluggers  appear  in  the  various 
teams  :  after  the  manner  of  bullies  they  feel  called  upon  to  use  their 
unclean  tactics  only     against  smaller  boys. 

A  2nd  grade  boy  wrote  on  **  I) )  nottings."  His  introduction  was  a 
stunner.  "  The  do-nottings  is  quite  a  crowd.  They  sit  in  de  hall  while 
a  couple  cleans  de  rink.  They  get's  tired  at  5.30  a.  m.  but  not  at  grub. 
That  class  I  belongs  to,  but  it  aint  perlite  to  speak  about  ones  self 
I'll  talk  about  my  friend  — He's  in  the  same  class  too."  This  young 
hopeful  was    immediately  graduated  to  the  first  grade. 

Yankee — "  Do  you  preier  the  Canadian  to  the  American  style  01 
matches  ?  " 

Doodle — Oh,  give  me  hockey  matches  every  time. 

"  Five  more  months  "  is  the  cry.  Yes  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
hard  work  before  you.  Come  now,  whirl  the  throttle  wide,  and  let 
your  car  take  the  final  exams  full  sweep  And  notes — how  proud 
your  professor  will  feel  !  and  your  parents  will  charter  a  special  to 
bring  you  home. 
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Aubrey  De  Vere  as  an  Epic  Poet 


AN,  we  are  told,  constitutes  a  perfect  epitome  of  the 
whole  universe.  Indeed  the  fact  is  obvious  enough  i 
for  a  little  reflection  will  suffice  to  show  that,  in  man, 
the  beauty,  grandeur,  and  perfection  of  all  things 
else  are  concentrated,  unified,  and  harmonized. 
Hence,  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  "Man  is  the 
noblest  work  of  God."  By  a  similar  reasoning  the 
epic  poem,  since  it  embodies  all  the  grandest,  and 
most  ennobling  features  of  the  various  other  kinds  of  poetry,  may  with 
truth  be  termed  the  highest  production  of  poetic  talent.  The  epic  is 
Unquestionably  the  masterpiece  of  genius  ;  the  ideal  of  literary  excel- 
lence. This  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  of  all  the  world-famed  literary 
giants,— and  verily  they  are  not  a  few — that  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  mankind  since  the  "grey  beginning  of  days' ,  scarcely  more  than  a 
dozen  have  had  the  hardihood  to  attempt  the  creation  of  an  epic  ;  and 
by  the  still  more  significant,  though  equally  indubitable  fact,  that,  out 
of  even  this  small  quota,  only  a  few  can  be  said  to  have  really  succeeded: 
some   have     certainly  made     creditable     failures ;  but  others  have  only 
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given  proof  of  their  absolute  unfitness  for  the  task.  Strict  critics,  or  to 
speak  more  accurately,  the  hypercritically  rigorous,  acknowledge  only 
two  epics — "The  Iliad"  and  "The  Aeneid" ;  critics  less  exacting  have 
placed  the  number  at  eight  or  nine  ;  the  juste  milieu  might  probably  be 
attained  by  admitting  besides  the  two  just  named,  Homer's  "Odessy", 
Lucan's  "Phassalia",  Tasso's  "Jerusalem",  and  Milton's  "Paradise 
Lost";  thus  making  the  number  of  epics  six,  and  of  epic  poets  five. 

In  the  face  of  this  monumental  pile  of  evidence  to  establish  and 
sustain  the  lofty  character  of  epic  poetry,  and  at  the  same  time  to  warn 
human  frailty  of  the  well-nigh  unattainable  altitudes  to  be  attained  by 
whoso  would  presume  to  seek  admission  to  this  exclusive  company  of 
immortals,  there  is  certainly  occasion  for  more  or  less  fear  and  trembl- 
ing in  the  present  venture  ;  the  object  of  which  is  to  direct  attention  to 
the  credentials  of  a  new  claimant  to  the  sublime  distinction  of  ranking 
with  Homer  and  Virgil.  Under  such  a  very  suggestive  title  as  that 
which  heads  this  paper,  there  is  necessarily  danger  of  the  hopless 
scribbler  appearing  in  the  unenviable  lightof  a  self-appointed,  and  con- 
sequently self-conceited,  literary  dictator.  This  consideration  leads 
the  writer  to  remark,  with  what,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  be  esteemed 
becoming  modesty,  that  he  makes  no  pretence  to  speak  with  judicial 
authority,  or  to  judge  with  critical  acumen.  The  sole  and  simple  pur- 
pose of  this  essay  is  to  apply  that  trite  old  mathematical  axiom,  ac- 
cording to  which,  "  two  things  equal  to  a  third  are  mutually  equal;" 
this  seems  no  very  difficult  literary  undertaking,  otherwise  it  must  have 
been  left  to  abler  hands. 

The  casual  remark  of  a  former  deslinguished  professor  of  English 
literature  in  Ottawa  University,  one  whose  opinion  on  such  matters 
would  give  weight  to  any  theory,  some  years  ago  directed  the  attention 
of  his  class  to  the  epic  character  of  De  Vere's  great  work  "The  Legends 
of  St,  Patrick,"  and,  though  the  teacher  may  not  have  intended  any 
such  conclusion,  subsequent  study  has  led  at  least  one  of  his  hearers 
to  consider  that  modest-appearing  booklet  of  poetry  as  among  the 
veriest  of  epics.  Though,  a  most  unpretentious  little  volume,  "  The 
Legends  of  St.  Patrick  "  is  a  book  which  has  attracted  widespread  at- 
tention and  greatly  enhanced  the  reputation  of    its    author.     Its  many 
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beauties,  are  too  conspicuous  to  remain  long  unnoticed.  In  all  there 
are  fourteen  considerable  poems,  beginning  with  "The  Disbelief  of 
Milcho,"  which  relates  the  landing  of  St,  Patrick  in  pagan  Ireland, 
and  concluding  with  "The  Confession  of  St.  Patrick,"  in  which  "The 
Islands  Great  Inheritor,"'  his  momentous  mission  accomplished,  com- 
mends his  soul  to  God.  Each  legend  is  in  itself  a  complete  and 
genuine  literary  gem,  betraying  in  every  line  the  hand,  and  heart  of  a 
master  artist.  Heart-touching  incidents  in  the  life  of  one  of  the 
Church's  greatest  saints  are  here  narrated  in  a  style  at  once  elevated 
and  solemn  ,  soul-stirring  scenes  peculiar  to  a  people  "reserved  in  blind 
barbaric  innocence":  quiet  rural  scenes  ;  scenes  of  simple  grandeur  ; 
scenes  awful  in  pathos  ;  but  above  all,  the  wonderful  scenes  presented 
by  a  great  race  eternally  "clanned  to  Christ,"  are  here  depicted  with 
that  artistic  naturalness  ot  tone,  and  easy  grace  of  expression,  essen- 
tially characteristic  of  the  poet  truly  great.  Unfortunately  the  natural 
tendency  to  regard  each  legend  as  apart  from  its  fellows  has  closed 
the  eyes  of  many  to  what  must  be  acknowledged  the  greatest  merit  of 
a  work  which  the  poet  evidently  intended  to  be  considered,  not  piece- 
meal, but  rather  as  a  literary  unit.  Of  the  gifted  author,  so  recently- 
called  away  to  the  reward  of  his  great  labour  in  the  cause  of  religion 
and  truth,  what  is  to  be  said  ?  His  short-comings  as  a  poet,  which, 
sad  to  say,  are  much  mure  widely  known,  and,  by  the  majority  of  pre- 
sent day  critics,  much  more  readily  admitted  than  his  merits,  may  in 
the  present  case  be  passed  over  with  no  further  comment  than  that 
implied  in  the  well-known  lines  of  Pope  : 

"Great  wits  may  sometimes  gloriously  offend, 
And  rise  to  faults  true  critics  dare  not  mend," 

The  writet  does  not   feel  called    upon  to  cavil,    or  pry  into    fl 
but  rather  to  point  out  beauties,  and  perfections    as  would    become  the 
office  of  one  who  stands  sponsor  for  this  latest  addition  to  the  poetry  ot 
the  sublime. 

But  to    proceed     to  the   <j;;e^ti  >n     at  issue.      "The  Legends  Of  St. 
Patrick,"   by  an  auihor  who  has  never  made  any  appreciable  stir   in  the 
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world  !  Is  it  on  this  that  we  are  to  bestow  the  high-sounding  name  of 
Epic  ?  Aye,  and  wherefore  not  ?  An  epic  poem  is  generally  defined 
as  "the  poetical  recital  of  some  great,  and  important  enterprise,  of  a 
nature  to  excite  universal  interest,  and  command  universal  admiration." 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  definition  discribes  with  minute  exactness 
the  scope,  and  character  of  De  Vere's  Legends  ;  which,  to  state  it  with 
more  precision,  is  the  poetical  history  of  what  is,  by  long  odds,  the 
greatest  and  most  important  enterprise  ever  carried  by  a  single 
man,  —the  Baptism  ol  a  pagan  nation  ;  than  which  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  anything  more  calculated  to  interest  and  excite  the  admiration 
of  all  mankind.  But  then  there  is  a  great  multiplicity  of  critical  rules 
to  which  all  epics  must  be  conformed.  What  of  these?  Has  not 
De  Vere  disregarded  them  ?  Oi  the  contrary  he  has  submitted  grace- 
fully, and  with  a  patience  truly  admirable,  though  scarcely  common  to 
all  great  minds. 

These  rules  are  of  three  classes,  according  as  they  regard,  the 
action,  the  actors,  or  the  narration  of  the  story.  Those  that  concern 
the  action,  or  subject,  all  embodied  in  the  above-cited  definition,  are 
three  in  number,  The  first  which  makes  for  the  unity  of  the  story  is 
the  most  important,  as  it  is  also  the  only  one  our  author  would  seem  to 
have  violated.  "It  must  be  one  action  or  enterprise  which  the  poet 
chooses  for  his  subject."  It  may  be  objected  that  the  work  under 
consideration  is  not  sufficiently  connected  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  this  rule.  But  the  unity  which  Aristotle  here  insists  upon,  as  essen- 
tial to  the  nature  of  epic  poetry,  is  not  so  much  the  unity  of  outward 
form  as  the  oneness  of  the  story  itself,  all  the  incidents  of  which  should 
be  sensibly  connected,  and  made  to  hang  on  one  another,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  evidently  conspire  in  the  achievement  of  a  single  great 
undertaking.  It  is  precisely  in  this  way  that  the  different  parts  of  "the 
Legends  of  St.  Patrick"  are  united.  Though  each  may,  in  a  certain 
sense,  be  regarded  as  distinct  from  the  others,  and  independent  with 
respect  to  its  own  peculiar  set  of  characters  ;  yet  none  of  them  is  really 
complete  in  itself;  for  through  them  all  runs  the  character  rof  St. 
Patrick,  the  hero  of  the  whole  as  he  is  of  each  part,  producing  essential 
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unity  in  the  subject  itself;  and  thus  combining  the  apparently    distinct 
poems  into  one  grand  whole,  the  story  of  a  nation's  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity .    Of  the  second  rule  under  this  head,    which  claims  greatness  •  and 
splendor  as  necessary  features  of  the  epic    action,  little  need  be    said. 
De  Vere  has  undoubtedly    chosen  for  his  subject    an    event,  not    only 
well  worthy  to  be  dressed  out    in    all  the  grandeur   of  epic    pomp,   but 
one  which  is  by  far  the    most  noble,  and    dignified  of  any  that  has    yet 
been  commemorated  in  a    similar  way.     The  anger    of  Achilles,   the 
establishment  of  Aeneas    in  Italy,    though  they    be  events    sufficiently 
important  to   fix  our  attention,    and    excite  our    interest,  are   scarcely 
worthy  to  be  thought  of  in  comparison   with  such  a'grand,  far  reaching 
achievement  as  is    the  action    which  is  celebrated  by     De  Vere.      The 
third  requisite  of  the  subject  of  an  epic  is  that  it  be  interesting.        Dis- 
cussing this  point  Blair    says    "much    will    depend     on    the      happy 
choice  of  some  subject,  which  shall,  of  its  nature,     be    pleasing  to  the 
public,  as  when  the  poet  selects    for  his  hero  one    who  is  the   founder, 
or  the    deliverer,  or  the    favourite    of  his  nation'.      The   celebrated 
rhetorician  could  not  possibly  have    spoken  more    to  the  present    pur- 
pose ;  for  St .  Patrick,  the  hero  of  "The  Legends,"  combines  the  three 
above-mentioned    virtues,  being    at  once  the    founder,  deliverer    and 
favourite  of  his  nation.     Moreover    the  work    derives   special    interest 
from  the  lofty  .character  of  the  action  related — an    action  fraught    with 
such  great  consequence    to  the    welfare,    not  only    of  a  single   country 
and  nation,  but  even  of  the  whole  of  Christendom.    Surely  no  subject 
could  be  more  intensely    interesting,    or  better  suited  the   magnificent 
apparatus  the  poet  bestows  on  it  ! 

The  high  standard  of  epic  composition  justifies  the  demand  for 
characterization  of  the  most  unexceptionable  variety.  Hence  we  find 
another  set  of  rules  in  the  light  of  which  the  actors  or  characters  of  the 
poem  must  be  scrutinized.  In  the  first  place  every  epic,  to  be  worthy 
of  the  name,  must  have  a  hero.  In  this  respect  "The  Legends" 
could  hardly  be  improved  on.  As  already  stated,  St.  Patrick  is  the 
hero,  distinguished,  above  all  the  other  characters,  not  only  as  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  the  whole  narrative,  but  in  an  especial  manner,  even  apart 
from  the  poem,  as  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  heroic  of  all  historical 
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personages  ;  one  who  still  lives  and  walks  among  his  people  "by  the 
majesty  of  memory  and  the  strength  of  example  ;"  whose  influence 
coming  down  through  successive  generations  of  Irishmen,  has  spread 
to  every  country  of  the  world,  and  will  be  felt  to  the  end  of  time.  In 
this  respect  our  author  has  certainly  an  advantage  over  other  epic 
writers  derived  from  the  fact  that  his  leading  personage  is  a  hero  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  and  as  such,  is  universally  recognized  as 
admirably  fitted  to  inform,  an  heroic  tale  with  the  spirit  of  real  heroism. 
As  regards  the  subordinate  characters  that  find  place  in  an  epic,  they 
are  naturally  expected  to  display  the  features  of  human  nature  ;  they 
must  moreover  always  bear  the  stamp  of  consistency  and  uniformity, 
and  be  well  supported  throughout.  The  nature  and  object  of  this 
species  of  writing  makes  it  imperative  that  the  leading  actors  of  the 
story  be  of  a  type  to  excite  love  and  admiration,  rather  than  hatred  and 
contempt ;  at  the  same  time  the  introduction  of  imperfect,  or  positively 
vicious  characters,  is  not  only  allowable,  but  commendable  in  as  much 
as  it  adds  the  charm  of  variety,  and  gives  more  life  and  naturalness  to 
the  tale.  It  is  in  the  characteristical  part  that  De  Vere  seems  chiefly 
to  excel.  His  characters  are  almost  without  exception  finely  drawn 
and  well  supported .  Besides,  the  leading  figures,  as  suited  the  epic 
plan,  are  virtuous  ;  and  yet  there  is  not  lacking  a  certain  intermixture 
of  the  indifferent  and  wicked  class,  such  as  Derball,  MacKyle,  and 
Milcho,  sufficient  at  least  to  provide  against  monotony.  In  fact  the 
work  presents  us  with  a  really  remarkable  variety  of  characters,  men, 
saints,  angels,  and  demons,  and  in  every  case  the  delineation  is  of 
such  a  high  order,  as  to  place  the  writer  in  a  foremost  rank  among  the 
exponents  of  the  art  of  pen-portraiture. 

Besides  the  human  actors  that  find  place  in  an  epic  poem,  there 
is  usually  another  class  of  personages  of  considerable  importance, 
namely  the  gods,  or  supernatural  beings,  on  whom  the  plot  is  often 
made,  in  great  measure,  to  depend.  This  brings  us  to  the  consideration 
of  what  is  known  as  the  machinery.  Concerning  the  importance  of 
this  feature  critics  are  greatly  at  variance;  some  being  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  constitution  of  an  epic;  while  others  go 
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to  the  opposite  extreme  incontending  that  it  isaltogether  inconsistent  with 
that  air  of    reality  which     should  pervade    this  kind    of  writing.     But 
whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  discjssion,  it  can  hardly  amount  to 
a  difficulty  in  the  present  case.     The  practice  of  employing  machinery 
is  sanctioned  by  custom.     Homer,  the  first  and  greatest  of  epic  poets 
set  the  example,  and    all  his    successors,  with  the  single    exception  of 
Lucan,  have  imitated  their  great  prototype .    Tne  ancients,  very  wisely, 
took  advantage  of  the  popular  superstitions  of    antiquity  to    embellish 
and  sublime  their  stories  by  making  gods  and  demi-gods  take  part  with 
the  human  actors.     Of  coarse  at  other  times,   and  in  other  circumstan- 
ces, machinery  of  a  different    type  is    naturally  to  be    expected.     The 
Portuguese  Camoens,  under  the    mistaken  notion  that  no    machinery 
can  be  perfect  without  some  concession  to  the  gods  of  pagan  mythology, 
rendered  himself  ridicu'ous,  and  his  "Lusiad",  otherwise  a  most    laud- 
able effort,  absurd,  by  introducing     Jupiter,  Venus    and  Bacchus  in  a 
work  in  which  God,    and  The  Blessed    Virgin  areaiso    represented  as 
taking  part.     Tasso  and  Milton,  though  they  have  been  more  happy  in 
this  matter,  are  yet  far   from  faultless  ;  neither    of  them    has  produced 
that  sort  of  machinery  which  one  would  wish  to  find  in   a  great  Christ- 
ian writer.     De  Vere,  it  would  seem,   has  come  nearer  the  ideal    than 
any  of  his  predecessors.     The  essentially  religious  nature  of  the    enter- 
prise he  relates  gives  ample  scope  for  a    grand  display  of    machinery, 
and  the  author  does  not  fail  to    take  the  fullest    advantage  of  it.     The 
spirit  of  religion  permeates  the  whole    work,  and  yet  human    characters 
and  the    exploits    of  men    are  always    kept  prominently    to  view  j  the 
appearance  of  probability  being  thus  preserved  throughout,  even  in  the 
narration  of  the  most  marvellous  and  incredible  events. 

A  few  instances  of  the  machinery  to  be  found  in  "The  Legends" 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  All  through  the  narrative,  the  idea  which 
appeals  most  forcibly  to  the  '.houghtful  reader  is  the  wonderful  way  St. 
Patrick  seems  to  command  the  omnipotence  of  the  Most  High,  (iod 
so  readily  hearkening  to  the  prayers  of  His  apostle,  and  on  many 
occasions,interposingon  his  behalf,to  grant  him  power  of  performing  such 
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■surprising  miracles,  certainly  produces  an  effect,  in  the  highest  degree 
sublime.  The  description  of  the  zealous  bishop  and  his  faithful  twelve 
treading  the  gloomy  labyrinthic  pathways  of  "Fachlut  Wood,"  regardless 
of  its  countless  yawning  horrors,  ravening  beasts  and  spirits  of  ill,  led 
on  by  the  mysterious  wail  of  children  forsaken  and  distressed,  "God 
sent  heralds  foot-sore  bringing  the  heart-sore  comfort" — This  is  surely 
a  description  of  striking  grandeur  and  magnificence,  the  counterpart  of 
which  will  not  easily  be  found.  Another  scene  in  which  epic  subl  imity 
is  unmistakably  revealed,  is  that  presented  by  St.  Patrick  in  tbe  role  of 
"God's  Athlete"  in  prayer  in  Mt.  Cruachan,  demanding  of  God  "gifts 
mighty  and  immeasurable  and  over  great  for  granting  :"  striving  in  con- 
test with  all  the  legioned  demons  of  the  isle.  The  saint  brooks  net 
repulse,  listens  not  to  the  repeated  monitions  of  the  angel  victor  :  he 
Prays  on,  and  still  prays,  combatting  with  apostolic  might  the  demon 
race  that  rushing  on  him 

"From  all  sides,  and  close  met  in  circling  Ftorm 
Besieged  the  enclouded  steep  of  Cruachan, 
That  scarce  the  difference  knew  'twixt  night  and  day, 
More  than  the  sunless  pole." 

And  still  he  perseveres  in  his  ecstatic  passion  of  prayer,  until 
finally,  all  obstacles  overcome,  the  object  of  his  mighty  petition  is 
obtained,  thus  proving,  as  the  author  very  aptly  puts  it,  "that  fortitude 
in  prayer  lays  man's  hand  on  God's  sceptre."  Certainly  the  most 
noteworthy  passage  in  "The  Legends,"  and  probably  the  grandest  and 
noblest  to  be  found  in  the  language,  is  that  in  which  St,  Patrick  is 
represented  as  accepting  the  crozier  staff,  the  symbol  of  his  mission, 
from  the  sacred  hands  of  the  Saviour  Himself.  It  occurs  in  "The 
Confession  of  St.  Patrick."  The  future  apostle,  when  nearing  the  end  of 
his  long  noviceship,  set  out  for  Rome  to  receive  the  blessing  of  the 
"Chief  Shepherd  of  the  Saviour's  flock  on  earth."  On  the  way  he 
tarried  in  a  small  "isle  to  Lerins  near  but  fairer  yet,  till  then  unseen." 
Here  he  beheld  a  man  who  because  he  "saw  the  Son  of  Man,  and  took 
Him  in"  was  preserved  in  endless  youth  ;  and  Patrick,  hearing  all   the 
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details  of  that  mystery,  was  tempted  to  make  his  home  in  that  blessed 
land  "where  Jesus  trod."  One  of  the  inhabitants  attempts  to  dissuade 
him  and  the  following  colloquy  ensues,  which  is  best  given  in  the 
Saint's  own  words  : 

"Not  so  ;  the  Master  hath  for  thee  thy  task, 

Parting  thus  spake  He:     "Here  for  Mine  Elect 

Abide  thou.  Bid  him  bear  this  crozier  staff  ; 

My  blessing  rests  thereon  :  the  same  shall  drive 

The  foes  of  God  before  him."     Answer  thus 

I  made,   ''That  crozier  s'aff  I  will  not  touch 

Until  I  take  it  from  that  nail-pierced  Hand" 

From  these  I  turned,  and  clomb  a  mountain  high, 

Hermon  by  name  ;  and  there — was  this  My  God, 

In  visions  of  the  Lord,  or  in  the  flesh? — 

I  spake  with   Him,  the  Lord  of  Life,  who  died, 

He  from  the  glory  stretched  the   Hand  nail-pierced, 

And  placed  in  mine  that  crozier  staff,  and  said  : 

uUpon  that  day  when  they  that  with  Me  walked 

Sit  with  me  on  their  everlasting  Thrones, 

Judging  the  Twelve  Tribes  of  Mine  Israel, 

Thy  people  thou  shalt  judge  in   righteousness." 

Than  the  above,  it  may  be  asserted  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
n  »  more  noble  conception  can  be  found  anywhere  in  literature.  And 
so  it  is  with  the  machinery  of  "The  Legends"  on  almost  every 
occasion.  There  is  no  unseemly  introduction  of  mythical  deities  ;  no 
inconsistency  arising  from  the  confusion  of  allegorical,  and  real  per- 
sonages. All  is  real,  true  to  life,  and  to  christian  ideals.  Here  we 
have  the  true  machinery  of  the  true  religion,  and  probably  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  it  is  positively  its  first  appearance. 

It  now  remains  to  remark  on  the  method  or  plan  of  narration,  and 
on  the  style.  The  critical  rules  touching  this  part  of  the  subject  are  of 
necessity  rather  negative  than  positive.  The  precise  method  to  be 
followed  cannot  be  rigorously  defined  ,  the  most  that  can  be  done  is  to 
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lay  down  a  few  canons  with  a  view  to  the  exploding  of  false  notions. 
The  first  matter  of  importance  to  be  noted,  is  that  the  author  is  at 
perfect  liberty  either  to  relate  the  entire  story  in  his  own  person,  or  to 
introduce  some  of  his  characters  to  recount  any  part  of  the  action.  Of 
this  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  since  Homer  himself  followed  the  one 
method  in  the  "Ilaid%',  and  the  other  in  the  "Odessy",  De  Vere  imitates 
the  conduct  of  the  latter  :  and  his  reasons  for  so  doing  are  easily 
decernable  ;  since  the  method  of  the  "Odessy"  is  obviously  preferable 
where  the  subject,  as  in  "The  Legends,"  comprehends  the  transactions 
of  several  years,  for  it  permits  the  writer  to  open  with  the  most  interest- 
ing incident  ot  the  whole  action  while  leaving  him  at  liberty  to  dwell 
particularly  on  the  primary  facts,  and  compress  the  more  secondary 
parts  into  smaller  compass.  In  the  first  twelve  legends,  or  cantos,  De 
Vere  deals  fully  with  everything  directly  pertaining  to  the  main  action  : 
and  then  in  the  last,  "The  Confession  of  St.  Patrick"  he  introduces 
his  hero  to  recount  those  highly  interesting  details  concerning  his 
captivity,  his  miraculous  deliverance,  his  subsequent  visions,  and  long- 
protracted  studies,  his  many  trials  and  severe  temptations  ;  all  of  which 
become  matters  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  reader,  especially 
when  he  knows  from  the  preceding  parts  the  nature  of  St.  Patrick's 
mission,  the  accomplishment  of  which  necessarily  presupposes  an 
extraordinary  preparation. 

As  the  epic  poem  is  univeisally  allowed  the  highest  rank  among 
poetic  works,  or  even  among  literary  works  of  whatever  sort,  so  it  is 
there  that  we  instinctively  look  for  the  rarest  beauties  of  discription, 
and  poetic  style.  This  is  indeed  so  important  a  feature  that  its 
absence,  even  in  an  otherwise  faultless  work,  would  so  derogate  from 
the  epic  character  as  to  render  the  writer's  efforts  totally  futile,  and 
preclude  the  possibility  of  his  composition  being  included  in  the 
rank  of  epic  poems.  However  it  does  not  seem  that  the  epic  character 
of  "The  Legends"  can  reasonably  be  challenged  in  regard  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  law  ;  for  De  Vere  is  undoubtedly  not  lacking  in  any 
of  the  prime  qualities  of  the  poet  s  art.  With  all  the  beauties  of  discrijv 
tion  he  remarkably  abounds  ;  he  yields  to  few  authors  in    simplicity,  in 
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tenderness  or  in  daring  sublimity  of  genius  ;  while  for  fertility  of 
invention,  expression  of  character,  and  variety  of  incident,  he  can  com- 
pare favourably  with  the  acknowledged  masters.  Even  in  his  most 
pathetic  and  sentimental  passages  he  seldom,  if  ever,  becomes  artificial 
or  strained.  He  is  never  feeble,  never  flat  in  style,  or  deficient  in  poetic 
coloring  ;  and,  what  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  his  narrative  though 
always  bearing  the  impress  of  firmness  and  strength,  of  liveliness  fire 
and  that  majestic  dignity  peculiar  to  epic  poetry,  is  nevertheless  un- 
commonly perspicuous,  while  at  the  same  time,  animated,  free  from 
ludicrous  and  effected  scenes,  as  well  as  from  descriptions  of  objects 
that  tend  to  disgust,  or  to  "shock  the  moral  sensibility  of  any  well- 
born mind." 

Brevity  is  said  to  be  the  soul  of  wit ;  and  there  is  much  in  the 
saying.  But  apart  from  the  lesson  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  that 
pithy  apothegm,  there  is  certainly  sufficient  reason  for  courting  brevity 
in  the  treatment  of  a  subject,  which,  like  the  present,  might  be  extend, 
ed  so  far  beyond  the  limits  of  space  usually  allowed  to  articles  in 
"The  Review"— and  serials  are  not  looked  for,  and  rarely  appreciated 
in  the  world  of  college  journalism.  The  object  of  this  brief  essay  is 
merely  to  point  out  that  'The  Legends  of  St.  Patrick"  possesses  ail 
the  essential  qualities  of  epic  poetry.  Without  any  overweening 
temerity  the  claim  might  be  advanced  that,  in  many  respects,  it  surpas- 
ses the  generally  accepted  models  of  heroic  verse,  not  only  from  the 
nature  of  the  subject  treated,  but  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  the 
manner  of  treatment ;  nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  show  that  this  great 
Irish  literateur  has  succeeded  in  avoiding  some  of  the  blemishes  and 
blunders  that  mar  the  perfection  of  the  productions  of  his  immortal 
predecessors.  These  statements  may  be  substantiated  by  reference  to 
the  text      If  the  few  facts  here    collected    will  serve    to  stimulate    the 

curiosity  of  the  reader,  and  thus  impel  him  to  a  more  close  and  atten- 
tios  study  of  "The  Legends,"  the  purpose  with  which  these  lines  have 
been  written  will  be  accomplished.  "The  Legends  of  St.  Patrick" 
bears  the  stamp  of  genuine  epic  so  legibly  "who  runs  may  read";  and 
so,  will  itself,  prove  itself  "The  Epic  of  the  Nineteenth  Century." 

T.  P.  Flos. 


A  Grave  Hishap 


(Complete) 


HE  closing  day  of  the  first  term  had  come  at  last,  and 
together  with  a  number  of  my  fellow  students  I    bade 
a  short  adieu  to  '"  old  Varsity  "  and  proceeded    to  the 
station.      After  purchasing  our   tickets    we  sauntered 
out  into  the    depot  and  were   just  in  time  to   see  the 
train  from  Kingston  pull    in.     Ready,    as    all  college 
boys  are,  for  the  least  excitement,  we  strolled   over  to 
the  train  to  see  it  any  of  our  friends  could    be   among 
the  passengers.     Our  expectation  did  not  last  long,    for    we   were    dis- 
appointed to  find  that  besides  a  company  of  minstrels  there    were    but 
few  other  passengers  aboard.     As  our  own  train  was  to  leave  in    a    few 
minutes  we  deemed  it  advisable  to  board  it,  but  just  as  we  were    walk- 
ing away  from  the  Kingston  train  the  following   gruffly    spoken    words 
struck  our  ear  :  "  Out  of  the  way,  madam  1  we'll    handle   your   case  as 
soon  as  possible."     I  immediately  turned  and    confronted   the  burly 
conductor  who  had  flung  these  harsh  words   at  a   respectably   dressed 
lady  who  was  apparently  in  great  distress.     Naturally    quick   tempered 
my  indignation   rose  to  a  high  pitch,    and  I  rebuked  this    ill-mannered 
official  in  proper  style.     1  noted  his  number  and  resolved  to  report  his 
action  at  my   earliest   convenience.     He    muttered    something    about 
"fresh  guys  from  College",     and  with    an  insolent  and    sarcastic  smile 
hurried  off  about  his  business.     My  attention  was  now  directed    to  the 
lady,  and  none  too    soon  ;    for  she    suddenly   reeled  and    would  have 
fallen  had  I  not  caught  her    in  my  arms.      A  little    water  revived    her 
instantly.     She    thanked  me     profusely    for    my    kindness  and    then 
muttered   incoherently    something    about — doctors  advice — so     long  a 
trip — and  he  was     very  ill    when  we    boarded    the    train— , from  all  of 
which  I  gathered  that  some  frightful    calamity  had  befallen   her.      Per- 
haps a  husband  or  son  was  dying  or  dead    aboard  that  train.   I  quickly 
volunteered  to  call  a  physician.      She  remonstrated  that  it   was  too  late 
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for  medical  assistance,  but  not  heeding  her  objection,  I  led  her  to  the 
palace  car,  and  rushing  to  the  office,  telephoned  for  the  two  College 
doctors,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  one  or  the  other  would  arrive  in  time  to 
be  of  some  help.  While  hastening  back  to  the  train  my  friends,  who 
knew  not  the  seriousness  of  the  matter  urged  me  to  board  the  train 
which  was  about  to  leave.  Not  heeding  their  entreaties,  however,  I 
determined  to  do  my  utmost  to  aid  this  helpless  stranger.  I  quickly 
hastened  back  to  the  car,  at  the  door  of  which  my  entrance  was  barred 
by  hearing  the  following  words  ;  "Oh  !  he's  dying  !  My  poor  little 
Teddy  !  my  poor  little  pet !"  Unable  to  disturb  this  fresh  outburst  of 
sorrow  I  hurried  back  to  the  office  and  there  found  Dr.  Jacobs,  who 
on  hearing  the  particulars  of  the  case  summoned  the  ambulance,  and 
both  of  us  returned  to  the  car.  Although  the  lady  had  not  ceased 
sobbing  we  decided  to  enter,  and  were  on  the  point  of  doing 
so,  when  the  clanging  of  the  ambulance  bell  caught  our  ears.  In 
a  moment  it  had  drawn  up  along  side  of  the  car,  and 
after  a  short  consultation,  Dr.  Jacobs,  the  driver,  his  two  assistants 
and  myself  entered  the  car.  In  the  midst  of  a  large  crowd  which  had 
already  gathered  around  the  platform  was  my  friend  the  impolite, 
unruly  conductor  endeavoring  to  disperse  them. 

As  we  walked  up  the  aisle  of  the  car,  we  noticed  the  lady,  bend 
ing  over  a  large  reclining  chair  at  the  other  end  of  the  coach.  She 
hushed  her  sobbing  as  we  neared  her,  and  met  us  with  a  mingled  ex- 
pression of  surprise  and  gratitude.  On  reaching  the  chair  we  saw  the 
object  of  her  sorrow.  There  stretched  upon  that  chair  was  the  body  of 
poor  Teddy.  We  started  at  the  sight.  The  medical  men  gazed  from  one 
to  the  other  and  then  turned  aside.  And,  dear  reader,  had  you  been 
there  I  dare  say  the  sight  would  have  sickened  you.  Lying  flat  upon 
that  soft  Pullman  recliner  was — as  we  afterwards  learned — the  only 
friend  that  poor  lady  had  in  this  world.  Her  treasure  had  been  snatch- 
ed from  her,  and  can  we  wonder  that  she  felt  it  so  much.  She  softly 
stroked  poor  Teddy's  head  and  murmured  her  thanks  for  our  kindness. 

I  felt  that  the  time  for  action  had  come,  and  in  almost  a  minute  after 
we  had  first  reached  the  bed  ot  the  dead,   I  was  rushing  madly    through 
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that  coach.  And  oh,  what  a  sole  Dr.  Jacobs  must  have  had  on  his 
shoe.  Surely  it  was  not  a  rubber  one.  Out  on  the  platform  I  ran, 
and  almost  flew  through  the  expectant  crowd,  one  or  two  of  which 
cried.  Stop  thief? — He's  aa  escaped  lunatic  !  grah  him  !  etc.  On,  on, 
I  ran  till  I  reached  my  room  at  the  college.  I  sought  my  bed,  and 
buried  my  sore  head  deep  in  the  inviting  pillow.  Instead  of  a  Christmas 
turkey  cooked  and  basted  by  mother,  I  was  doomed  to  a  solitary  dinner 
at  college.  The  only  thing  that  broke  the  monotony  of  that  sad  day,  was 
a  letter  I  received,  and  it  read. 

Dear  Freshie, 

Have  you  buried  the  pug  dog?  How's  the  spinster? 
Your  friend, 

The  Conductor. 

"Naughty  Three" 


Ophidia. 


# 


In  the  progression  of  species,  which  has  kept  pace  with  the  earth's 
development,  we  find  the  Devonian  Age,  or  age  of  fishes  followed  by 
the  Carboniferous  or  coal  bearing  period,  in  which  reptiles  first  appear- 
ed. During  this  time  vegetation  was  very  rank,  bathed  as  it  was  by- 
dense  vapors  from  the  still  heated  earth,  and  the  growth  was  generally 
of  gigantic  proportions  on  account  of  this  very  great  stimulation.  The 
earth  was  covered  by  a  great  sea  or  morass  in  which  giant  reptiles  had 
their  haunts.  Of  birds,  mammals  or  insects  there  were  none,  because 
they  could  not  have  lived  under  conditions  so  unfavorable  to  their 
existence.  But  the  very  conditions  which  made  life  impossible  to 
other   creatures,    conduced    to  the    stimulation  and    propagation    of 

reptiles. 

While  reptiles  are  largely  distributed  we  find  them  most  in  tropical 
regions,  where  the  conditions  are  more  nearly  like  those  in    which  they 
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had  their  birth,  though  the  changes  through  which  they  had  passed, 
produced  modifications  not  only  in  size,  but  in  their  structure  as  well. 
Such  changes  have  gradually  taken  place  to  accomodate  all  animal  life 
to  the  subsidence  of  the  Seas,  cooling  of  temperature  and  reduction  of 
vegetation. 

Reptiles  are  divided  into  five  classes — by  some  zoologists  into 
eleven — but  then  there  are  peculiarities  and  habits  which  are  common 
to  all,  so  to  facilitate  matters,  we  will  divide  them  into  five.  These  are 
Chelonia  or  Tortoises  ;  Loricata  or  Crocodiles  ;  Sauria.  or  Lizards  ; 
Ophidia  or  Serpents  :  and  the  Batrachia  or  Frogs. 

Of  these  five  classes,  gentlemen,  I  am  going  to  confine  myself 
this  evening'to  the  fourth  one,  that  of  Ophidia,  or  snakes — which  are 
par  excellence  the  reptile. 

Snakes  are  reptiles  possessing  a  long,  round  body  deprived  of 
limbs.  They  possess  neither  eye  lids  nor  ears.  The  lower  jaw  is  not 
united  at  the  centre  by  any  bone,  but  by  muscles,  and  it  is  made  in 
such  a  way  that  it  can  open  its  jaw  to  an  enormous  extent  . 

The  skeleton  of  the  snake  is  the  skeleton  of  a  true  reptile.  It  is 
long  like  the  body,  and  has  for  its  support  the  long  vertebral  column  to 
which  is  attached  a  great  number  of  muscles,  by  which  the  animal 
moves . 

The  vertebral  column  of  the  Ophidian  is    wonderfully  formed  and 

is  constructed  with  a  special   view  to    the  peculiar    movements  of    the 

Serpent  tribe.     Each  vertebra    is  rather   elongated  and  is  furnished    at 

one  end  with  a  ball  and  at  the  other  with  a  corresponding  socket,  into 

which  the  ball  of  the  succeeding  vertebra  fits  exactly,  thus  enabling  the 

creature    to    writhe  and    twine  in    all  directions    without    clanger    of 

dislocating    its  spine.     This  ball  and  socket   principal  extends    even  to 

the  ribs,  and  as  they  are  moved  by  very  powerful  muscles,  they  perform 

most  i  nportant  functions  in  the  economy  of  the  creation  to   which  they 
belong. 

Of  the  many  bones  in  the  skeleton  of  the  snake  none  is  of  more 
interest,  nor  excites  greater  curiosity  than  what  is  known  as  the  quad- 
rate bone.  People  often  wonder  how  it  is  that  snakes  can  ■  swallow 
with  great  facility,  very  large  objects,  oftentimes  the  objects  being  much 
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greater  than  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  This  feature  is  due  to  the  fact 
thar  the  lower  jaw  is  not  jointed  directly  to  the  skull,  but  to  a  most 
singular  development  of  the  quadrate  bone,  which  throws  out  two 
elongated  processes  at  right  angles  with  each  other,  like  the  letter  L 
laid  horizontally  r\  so  that  a  kind  of  double  lever  is  obtained.  This 
bone  often  projects  backwards  and  when  this  is  the  case  the  opening 
of  the  mouth  is  so  extensive  that  it  may  extend  beyond  the  base  of  the 
skull. 

As  to  teeth  all  snakes  are  well  supplied  ;  but  their  number,  formr 
and  structure  differ  considerably  in  the  various  species.  Those  snakes 
that  are  not  possessed  of  venomous  fangs  have  the  bones  of  the  palate 
as  well  as  the  jaws  furnished  with  teeth,  which  are  of  moderate  size, 
simple  in  form  and  all  point  backwards,  so  as  to  prevent  any  animal 
from  escaping  which  has  once  been  grasped  and  acting  as  valves  which 
permit  of  motion  in  only  one  direction, 

In  the  venomous  snakes,  the  ordinary  teeth  are  usually  wanting 
upon  the  upper  jaws.  In  place  of  the  ordinary  teeth,  the  upper  jaw 
carries  the  so  called  "  poisonous  fangs."  These  are  two  in  number, 
long  and  curved,  one  on  each  maxillia  or  upper  jaw  bone,  which  when 
not  in  use  are  pointed  backwards,  but  can  be  raised  at  will  by  special 
muscles.  Each  tooth  is  perforated  by  a  fine  canal  or  tube,  which  opens 
by  a  distinct  aperture  at  the  point  of  the  fang,  and  is  connected  with 
the  duct  of  the  poison  gland.  This  is  a  gland  situated  under  and  be- 
hind the  eye,  secreting  the  poisonous  fluid,  which  renders  the  bites  of 
these  animals  dangerous  or  fatal.  When  the  serpent  strikes  at  any 
animal,  the  poison  is  forced  through  the  poison-fang  into  the  wound, 
partly  by  the  construction  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  gland,  and  part- 
ly by  the  compressive  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw.  In  some  other 
snakes,  some  of  which  are  known  not  to  be  venomous,  there  are  large 
urooved  fangs  placed  far  back  in  the  mouth  upon  the  upper  jaw. 

Having  considered  the  bones  of  the  serpent,  let  us  for  a  few 
moments  consider  the  skin  and  the  scales  of  the  snake. 

As  we  all  know  the  movements  of  the  snakes  are  made  without  the 
aid  of  limbs  of  any  kind.  Some  kinds,  such  as  the  pythons,  have  a 
pair  of  horny  spurs  placed  just  at  the  base  of  the  tail,  and  are    support- 
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ed  by  tiny  bones  that  are  the  undeveloped  commencements  of  hinder 
limbs.  The  movements  of  the  serpent  tribe  are  achieved  by  means 
of  the  ribs  and  the  large  cross  scales  that  cover  the  lower  surface. 
Each  of  these  scales  overlaps  its  successor,  leaving  a  bold  horny  ridge 
whenever  it  is  partially  erected  by  the  action  of  the  muscles.  It  will 
be  readily  seen  then  that  a  reptile  so  constructed  can  move  with  some 
rapidity  by  successively  thrusting  each  scale  a  little  forward,  hitching 
the  projecting  edge  on  any  rough  substance,  and  drawing  itself  forward 
until  it  can  repeat  the  process  *vith-the  next  scale. 

Oftentimes  the  snake  uses  the  scales  in  self  defence,  offering  a 
passive  resistance  to  its  foe  when  it  is  incapable  of  acting  on  the  offen- 
sive. 

Serpents,  in  common  with  other  reptiles,  have  their  bodies  covered 
by  a  delicate  epidermis,  popularly  called  skin,  which  lies  over  the  scale?, 
and  is  renewed  at  tolerably  regular  seasons.  Towards  the  time  of 
changing  its  skin,  the  snake  becomes  dull  and  sluggish,  the  eyes  white 
and  blind,  owing  to  the  thickening  of  the  epidermis  which  covers  them, 
and  the  bright  colors  become  dim  and  ill-defined.  Presently,  however, 
the  skin  splits  upon  the  back,  mostly  near  the  head,  and  the  snake  con- 
trives to  wriggle  itself  out  of  the  old  integument,  usually  turning  it  in- 
side out  in  the  process.  Even  the  transparent  scale  that  covers  the 
eyes  is  drawn  off  entire,  and  the  large,  elongated,  hexagonal  scales  that 
are  arranged  along  the  abdomen,  and  aid  the  animal  in  its  progress 
remain  for  a  time  as  intact  as  if  they  were  still  doing  service  on  the 
snakes  belly. 

The  tongue  of  the  snake  is  long,  black,  and  deeply  forked,  at  its 
extremity,  and  when  at  rest  is  drawn  into  a  sheath,  in  the  lower  jaw.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  state  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  tongue  is 
perfectly  harmless,  even  in  a  poisonous  serpent,  and  the  popular  idea 
of  a  "sting"  is  entirely  erroneous.  All  snakes  seem  to  employ  the 
tongue  largely  as  a  feeler,  and  may  be  seen  to  touch  gently  with  the 
forked  extremities  the  objects  over  which  they  are  about  to  crawl  or 
which    they  desire  to    examine.    . 
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It  is  on  the  structure  of  the  circulatory  and  respiratory  organs  that 
the  most  important  character  of  reptiles  are  to  be  looked  for.  The 
heart  in  all  reptiles  may  be  regarded  as  being,  in  function,  three 
chambered,  being  composed  of  two  auricles  and  a  single  ventricle. 
Ordinarly  the  course  of  circulation  is  as  follows  :  the  impure  or 
venous  blood  that  has  circulated  through  the  body  is  poured  by  the 
great  veins  into  the  right  auricle;  the  pure  or  arterial  blood  is  poured 
by  the  pulmonary  veins  into  the  lett  auricle.  Both  auricles  empty 
their  contents  into  the  ventricle,  and  as  the  partition  that  devides  the 
ventricle  is  an  incomplete  one  it  follows  that  the  venous  and  arterial 
streams  must  mix  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  ventricle.  From 
the  ventricle  arise  the  great  vessels  which  carry  the  blood  to  the  lungs 
and  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
that  all  these  parts  are  supplied  with  a  mixed  fluid,  consisting  partly  of 
impure  or  venous  blood,  and  partly  of  pure  or  arterial  blood. 

As  regards  the  structure  of  the  lungs-  it  is  merely  to  be  noted  that 
there  is  no  partition — that  is  a  diaphragm,  separating  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax  from  that  of  the  abdomen,  and  that  the  lungs  therefore,  often 
attain  a  great  proportionate  size,  sometimes  extending  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  cavity  of  the  trunk, 

All  serpents  are  oviparous,  some  being  ovo-viviparous.  The  egg 
shell  is  usually  parchment-like,  but  in  other  cases  contains  more  or  less 
calcareous    matter. 

Now  gentlemen  some  of  you  may  have  often  thought  of  wh?t  use 
were  snakes.  I  too  often  asked  myself  that  question  although  I  knew 
God  would  not  have  created  them  unless  he  had  in  view  some  good 
purpose.  Well,  they  play  their  part  in  nature  just  as  we  all  do.  The 
vipers  of  England  for  instance  rid  the  fields  of  those  rodents  which 
would  otherwise  destroy  the  grain.  The  terrible  Fer-de-Lance  of  Mar- 
tinique and  Southern  Mexico,  destroy  in  large  quantities  the  rats  which 
ravage  the  sugar  plantations  of  those  countries.  In  Brazil  the  large 
snakes  kill  all  the  rats  and  other  animals  which  would  otherwise  overrun 
the  fields  and  devastate  the  harvests. 
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The  flesh  of  the  serpent  is  not  of  much  use,  although  some  tribes 
eat  it.  Of  the  skin  is  made  pocket  books,  card  cases,  and  many  other 
things  in  the  line  of  covers  for  diaries. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  only  one  more  thing  to  clear  up  before  we 
use  the  lantern,  that  is  ;     the  connection  between  birds    and    reptiles. 

We  may  say  that  birds  and  reptiles  are  so  linked  that  they  are  in- 
cluded by  scientists  in  the  same  class — sauropsida.  The  two  orders 
though  very  unlike  in  external  appearances  are  united  by  the  following 
characters  :  There  are  never  at  any  period  of  life  gills  or  branchia  for 
aquatic  respiration  ;  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  are  nucleated  ;  the 
skull  articulates  with  the  vertebral  column  by  means  of  a  single  articula- 
ting surface  or  condyle  ;  each  half  of  the  lower  jaw  is  composed  of  several 
pieces,  and  is  jointed  to  the  skull,  not  directly,  but  by  the  intervention 
of  the  quadrate  bone. 

Speaking  on  this  subject  the  English  naturalist  Kingsley  says  at 
any  rate;  birds  are  more  closely  united  to  reptiles,  than  to  other  mam- 
mals notwithstanding  the  beak  of  the  duckmole  and  the  recent  re-dis- 
covery that  the  echinda  lays  eggs,  and  whatever  was  the  origin  of 
mammals  so  much  is  certain  that  they  sprang  from  an  ancestral  stock 
with  which  birds  are  only  remotely  connected". 

The  Pterodactyls  and  Ramphoryncus  are  ancient  reptiles  which 
had  characteristics  ot  birds.  The  latter  was  a  size  of  swan  and  had 
membranous  wings,  which  it  used  as  a  kind  of  parachute.  The  head 
and  beak  were  those  of  bird,  except  that  its  bill  was  long  and  armed 
with  teeth.  The  breast  and  back  of  the  Ramphoryncus  were  those 
of  a  bird,  save  that  the  extension  of  the  neck  was  vertebrated  and 
terminated  in  a  tail  of  considerable  length. 

Jno.  E.   Burke.,  05. 


Love  Letters  Astray 


"Letters  carefully  placed  between  the  pages  of  the  latest  books  no 
longer  excite  the  comment  of  veteran  librarians''"  said  an    attentive  and 
busy  servant  of  the  reading  public,  the  other  day  "in  fact  almost  every 
thing  in  the  way  of  loose  personal  property  somehow    or    other    strays- 
into  the  library  to  aflict  and  torment  those  in  charge." 

"Ask  me  what  we  do  not  find  in  the  books  people  bring  back. 
Then  the  question  will  be  simpler.  We  find  everything.  Love  letters 
for  instance  are  very  common..  Scarcely  a  day  goes  by  but  what  we 
find  two  or  three. 

"Pensive  maidens  read  the  historical  novels  with  their  love  missives- 
in  their  hands,  for  comparison,  I  suppose,  anyway  when  the  books  are- 
returned  we  find  the  letters  between  the  pages. 

"These  we  never  attempt  to  return  to  the  owner  for  the  reason  that 
the  librarians  haven't  the  heart  to  read  them.  Love  letters,  except  in 
breach  of  promise  suits  are  valueless,  anyway,  so  we  toss  them  into  the 
waste  basket. 

"If  the  letters  are  stamped  and  ready  lor  mailing  we  always  hand' 
them  to  the  postman.  Many  libraries,  we  understand,  charge  this  item 
to  the  incidental  fund  and  really  s;o  so  far  as  to  mail  the  letters  when 
they  have  no  stamps  aftixed.  Checks  are  frequently  discovered  nestling, 
between  the  newly  cut  pages  of  the  latest  novels.  The  names  of  these 
make  it  easy  to  find  the  owners.  It  is  simply  the  question  of  a  few 
postage  stamps  and  a  little  patience.  Not  long  ago,  "The  Right  of 
Way"  was  turned  over  on  schedule  time,  one  of  the  librarians  hastly  look- 
ed it  through beforeshelving  iito  see  if  the  volumewas  in  goodcondition. 
It  was,  there  was  no  doubt  about  it.  But  carefully  pinned  to  page  76 
was  a  one-hundred  dollar  bill.  The  librarian  spent  five  dollars  in  ad- 
vertising, but  strange  to  say  the  real  owner  was  never  discovered. 
Photographs,  curls  of  hair,  ribbons,  souvenirs  and  wedding  invitations 
are  very  common.  The  owners  never  think  of  applying  to  the  library  for 
the  recovery  of  these  lost  articles  and  in  consequence  they  go  to  swell  a 
motley  collection  of  curiosities. 


Mediaeval  Irish  Family  Names. 

Thomas  Davis,  the  Irish  poet  and  writer,  explains  why  so  many 
•purely  Irish  names  have  been  changed  and  English  ones  substit- 
uted for  them.  '•  The  English  ot  the  Pale  passed  a  law  (3  Edw.  IV., 
Chap.  3)  still  in  force  in  the  poet's  time,  compelling  every  Irishman 
-within  English  jurisdiction  to  take  to  him  an  English  surname  of  one 
town,  as  Sutton,  Chester,  Tryne,  Shyme,  Corke  Kinsale  ;  or  color, 
as  White,  Black,  Brosvn  ;  or  art  or  science,  as  Smith  or  Carpenter;  or 
ohice  as  Cook,  Butler;  and  that  he  and  his  issue  shall  use  this  name  under 
pain  of  forfeiting  his  goods  yearly."  "  There  was  also,  'tis  to  be  feared, 
an  adoption  of  English  names  during  some  periods,  from  fashion,  fear 
and  meanness  some  of  our  best  Irish  names  too,  have  been  so  mangled 
.as  to  require  some  scholarship  to  identify  them  "  Mr.  Davis  very 
frequently  touches  on  this  matter. 

In  order  to  show  the  original  form  of  some  common  Irish  family 
names,  the  following  list  from  the  Chronicum  Scotorum  (Irish  history 
to  1 150  A.  D.  )  is  given  from  the  Boston  Pilot. 

Ahern,  Ua  Echtigern  or  Ua  Eghran.  O'Hoey,  Ua   Eochadha. 

O'Boyle,  Ua  Baeighell.  O'Hanrahan,  Ua  Anradhain. 

O'Boylan,  Ua  Baei^heallain.  O'Herghty,  Ua  Airechtaigh. 

O'Boland,  Ua  Beollain.  O'Hartegan,  Ua  Artaga(i)n. 

•O'Brennan,  Ua  Braenain.  0'Hea(Hughes?).  Ua  Aedha. 

O'Breen,  Ua   Brain.  O'Hogan,  Ua  Ogain. 

O'Brien,  Ua   Briain.  O'Kane,  Ua  Cathain. 

O'Carthy,  Ua  Carthaigh.  O'Kearney,  Ua  Catharnaigh. 

O'Cahill,  Ua  Cathall.  O'Kelly,  Ua  Ceallaigh . 

O'Casey,   Ua  <  'athesaigh.  O'Kennedy,  UaCannedigh. 

O'Carroll,  Ua  Cerbhaill.  O'Kennelly,  Ua  Cinr.faeladh. 

O'Carey,  Ua  Ciardha.  O'Keaveny.     Ua  Gebheannach. 

O'Clery,  Ua  Clerigh.  O'Lehan  (Lyons),  Ua  Leochain. 

CCoffey,   Ua  Cobthaigh.  O'Eynch,    Ua   Loingsigh. 

•O'Concannon,  Ua  Concennain.  O'Eangan'(Eong),  UaEongan. 

O'Connor,  Ua  Conchobhair.  O'Larkin.   Ua   Lorcain. 
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O'Connolly,  Ua  Conghalaigh. 
O'Conaty,  Ua  Connauchtaigh. 
O'Cosgry,  Cosgrave?  Ua  Cosgraigh 
O'Donnell,  Ua  Domhnaill. 
O'Donegan,  Ua  Donnagain. 
O'Donoghue,  Ua  Donnchada. 
O'Downey,  Ua    Dubhanaigh. 
O'Dowd,  Ua  Dubhda. 
O'Dooley,  Ua  Dubhlaigh, 
0,Duffy,  Ua  Dubhthaigh. 
O'Duff,  Ua  Duibh. 
O'Deegan,  Ua  Duibhciun. 
O'Denny  Ua  Dunadhaigh. 
O'Fallon,  Ua  Fallamhaigh. 
O'Farrell,    (O'Ferrall)    Ua     Ferg- 

hail. — e. 

O'Finn,  Ua  Fionn. 

O'  Finlan,  Ua  Finnallan. 

O'Flaheriy,  Ua  Flaithbhertaigh. 

O'Flattery,  Ua  Flaithri. 

O'Fiannagan,  Ua  Flannagain  (cain,) 

O'Fiynn,  Ua  Flainn. 

O'Fogarty,  Ua  Fogartaigh. 

O'Gara,  Ua  Gadhra. 

O'Gormly,  Ua  Gairmleadhaign. 

O'Gilpatrick,  Ua  Gillapadraig,  chief 

of  Ossory  (Osraighe). 

O'Hara,  Ua  Eghra. 

O'Hanley,  Uah-Ainlidhe. 

O'Hart,  Uah-Airt. 

O'Heyne,  Uah-Evdhin,  EdhinEid- 

hin. 

O'Heney,       Ua      Eghingh, 

O'Hanrathy.     Uah-Ihreachtaigh. 


O'Madden,  Ua  Madudhain. 
O'Mulholland,  Ua  Maeilcallain . 
O'Malone,  Ua    Maeileoin. 
O'Mulrennan,    Ua   Maeilbhrennaia 
(See  Brennan. 

O'Muldoon,  Ua  Maeiliduin. 
O'Molloy,  Ua  Maeilmhuaidh. 
O'Mulmoghery   .(now    Early)    Ua 
Maeilnochergi     (moch,  early). 
O'Mulrooney,  Ua  Maeilruanaidh . 
O'Melaghlin,   Ua  Maeilsechlainn 
O'Mannin,     Ua  Mainnin. 
O'Monahan,  Ua  Monachain. 
O'Mahoney,   Ua    Mathghamhna. 
O'More,  Ua  Mordhe. 
O'Moran,  Ua    Mughroin, 
O'Murray,  Ua     Muiredhaigh . 
O'Naughton,  Ua    Nechtain. 
O'Niell    Ua  Neill. 
O'Neylan,  Ua  Niallian. 
O'Quinlan,  Ua    Cainnelbhain. 
O'Quinn,  Ua  Cuinn. 
O'Quillenan,    Ua  Cuillennain.. 
O'Quili,   Ua  Cuill. 
O'Ryan,  Ua  Riain. 
O'Regan,  Ua    Raigain. 
O'Reilly,  Ua  Ragheallaigh. 
O'Rourke.  Ua  Ruairc. 
O'Rowan,  Ua  Ruadhain. 

O'Shanahan,  Ua  Seanchain,. 
O'Sheridan,,  Ua  Siriden. 
O'Sweeny,  Ua  Suibhne, 
O'Toole,    Ua  Tuathail. 
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The  Clan  name  of  the  OTooles  was  Ui  Muiredhaigh  or  Murray. 
Without  the  prefix  it  is  Muiredhach  ;  in  English  spelling,  Morrough. 
The  prefix  Ua  or  Mac  is  followed  by  the  genitive  case,  whose  sign  is 
the  weakening  of  the  last  syllable  of  the  following  word  :  -ach  becoming 
-aigh.  Nearly  every  one  of  the  above  surnames  is  more  common  now 
without  the  O'. 


Goldsmith — The  Traveller. 

Henry  Giles,  in  his  Lectures  a  /id  Essays,  says:  ''Who  has  not 
read  The  Traveller,'  and  'The  Deserted  Village,'  ana  'The  Hermit,' 
and  'Retaliation'  ?  And  who  that  has  read  them  will  forget,  or  not 
recall  them,  among  the  sweetest  melodies  which  his  thoughts  preserve  ?" 
Again  he  says,  "  'The  Traveller'  and  'The  Deserted  Village'  are  perfect 
in  their  kind."  In  laying  down  his  writings,  we  are  tempted  to  ex- 
claim, "O  !  that  the  author  of  'The  Traveller'  had  written  more  poetry. 
O  !  that  the  author  of  'The  Vicar  of  Wakefield'  had  written  more 
novels.'' 

Campbell,  writing  on  ''British  poets,"  says  :  "Goldsmith's  poetry 
inspires  us,  indeed,  with  no  admiration  of  daring  design  or  of  fertile 
invention  ;  but  it  presents  within  its  narrow  limits,  a  distinct  and  un- 
broken view  of  poetical  delightfulness.  His  descriptions  and  senti- 
ments have  the  pure  zest  of  Nature.  He  is  refined  without  false 
delicacy,  and  correct  without  insipidity.  Perhaps  there  is  an  intel- 
lectual composure  in  his  manner,  which  may  in  some  passages  be  said 
to  approach  to  the  reserved  and  prosaic  ;  but  he  unbends  from  this 
iver  strain  of  reflection  to  tenderness,  and  even  to  playfulness,  with 
an  ease  and  grace  almost  exclusively  his  own,  and  connects  extensive 
views  of  the  happiness  and  interests  of  society  with  pictures  of  life  that 
touch  the  heart  by  their  familiarity, 
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Oliver  Goldsmith — the  poet,  dramatist,  historian,  essayist,  and 
novelist — was  born  on  the  ioth  of  November,  1728,  at  Pallas,  or  Pallas- 
more,  in  the  county  of  Longford.  His  father  married  very  young,  and 
for  a  time  his  income  from  a  small  country  curacy  was  just  enough  to 
support  himself  and  his  wife.  Two  years  after  Oliver's  birth,  however, 
fortune  smiled  upon  him.  Mrs.  Goldsmith's  uncle  died  ,  her  hus- 
band succeeded  to  the  rectory  of  Kilkenny  sVest,  and  the  family  moved 
to  L'Ssoy  in  the  county  of  Westmeatb.  There  they  rented  a  farm,  the 
proceeds  of  which,  added  to  his  income  from  the  rectory,  made  them 
very  prosperous.  Goldsmith  spent  his  youth  in  Lissoy;  and  from  it  he 
drew  most  of  his  pictures  of  rural  and    domestic    life. 

At  the  age  of  six  years  he  was  placed,  as  a  pupil,  under  the  care  of 
the  village  schoolmaster,  Thomas  Byrne;  and  it  was  while  with  him, 
that  he  first  displayed  his  genius.  From  here  he  was  sent  to  Elphin, 
and  then  to  Athlone,  and  thence  after  two  years  to  Edgeworthstown, 
but  in  none  of  these  did  he  display  any  great  ability  in  writing. 

In  June  1745  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  as  a  sizar.  In  1747  his  father  died  and  he  was  reduced  to 
extreme  poverty.  The  money  his  uncle  gave  him  was  insufficient  to 
supply  his  wants  ;  and  to  supplement  these  sums,  he  pawned  his  books 
and  wrote  street  ballads.  In  1  749  he  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 

For  the  next  few  years  he  spent  an  idle  life,  and  then  presented 
himself  before  the  Bishop  to  be  admitted  to  Holy  Orders,  bit  was 
promptly  rejected.  He  then  started  for  America,  but  soon  returned 
home.  In  1752  he  entered  Edinburgh  University  to  study  medicine, 
but  in  1754  he  went  to  Leyden  where  he  studied  for  a  year.  Then  he 
began  his  tour  through  Europe   on  foot. 

It  took  him  two  years  to  accomplish  this;  and  during  this  time  he 
acquired  more  knowledge  than  at  any  other  time  in  his  life.  At 
Padua,  where  he  remained  several  months,  he  received  his  medical 
certificate.  In  1  756  he  arrived  in  England  and  from  that  time  was  con- 
nected  with  many  different  newspapers  and  magazines. 
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In  the  year  1760  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr,  Johnson,  who 
afterwards  proved  an  invaluable  fnend.  In  1763  he  was  forced  to  sell 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  to  obtain  money  to  pay  off  his  debts.  This 
brought  him  sixty  pounds,  with  some  of  which  he  was  able  to  apply 
the  finishing  touches  to  his  Traveller.  He  showed  the  poem  to  John- 
son who  declared  it  to  be  "a  poem  to  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
find  an  equal  since  the  death  of  Pope,"  In  1764  the  poem  was 
published  ;  and  the  author  at  once  stood  on  the  top  rung  of  the  ladder 
of  fame.  The  members  of  the  club  to  which  both  he  and  Johnson 
belonged  were  astonished  that  he  should  have  written  such  a  piece. 
From  that  time  he  continued  to  write,  and  at  the  same  time  to  advance 
in  tame.  He  brought  out  the  play,  entitled  "The  Good-natured  Man,' 
which  brought  him  five  hundred  pounds  ;  and  he  also  sold  many  other 
works. 

In  1770  "The  Deserted  Village"  was  published,  and  in  1773  "She 
Stoops    to  Conquer." 

He  died  in  the  height  of  his  fame,  on  the  fourth  of  April,  1774,  and 
was  interred  in  the  Temple  burial  ground.  A  monument  in  the  shape 
of  a  marble  medallion  was  put  up  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey- 

The  first  twenty-two  lines  of  the  Traveller  contain  an  affectionate  ad- 
dress to  his  brother  Henry,  to  whom  the  poem  is  dedicated. 

'Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see, 
My  heart  untravelled  fondly  turns  to  thee  ; 
Still  to  my  brother  turns  with  ceaseless  pain. 
And  drops  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain." 

Then  he  alludes  to  his  own  melancholy  condition: — 

"  But  me,  not  destined  such  delights  to  share, 
My  prime  of  life  in  wandering  spent  and  care, 
Impelled,  with  steps  unceasing,  to  pursue 
Some  fleeting  good,  that  mocks  me  with  the  view, 
T!iat  like  the  circle  bounding  earth  and  ^kics, 
Allures  from  far,  yet,  as  I  follow  rli« 
My  fortune  leads  to  traverse  realms  alone 
And  find  no  spot  of  all  the  world  my  own. 
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He  represents  himself  as  seated  upon  an  Alpine  height,  from  which- 
he  can  look  down  upon  a  hundred  realms  : — 

41  E'en  how  where  Alpine  solitudes  ascend, 
I  sit  me  down  a  pensive  hour  to  spend, 
And  placed  on  high  above  the  storm's  career, 
Look  downward  where  an  hundred  realms  appear." 

He  reflects  on  the  small  amount  of  human  happiness,  wonders 
where  real  happiness  is  to  be  found,  and  questions  the  patriot's  boast, 
that  his  country  is  the  best : — 

"  As  some  lone  miser  visiting  his  store, 

Bends  at  the  treasure,  counts,  recounts  it  o'er, 

Hoards  after  hoards  his  rising  raptuies  fill, 

Yet  still  he  sighs,  for  hoards  are  wanting  still  : 

Thus  to  my  heart  alternate  passions  rise, 

Pleased  with  each  good  that  heaven  to  man  supplies .- 

Yet  oft  a  sigh  prevails,  and    sorrows    fall 

To  see  the  hoard  of  human  bliss  so  small ; 

And  oft  I  wish,  amidst  the  scene,  to  find 

Some  spot  to  real  happiness  consigned, 

Where  my  worn  soul,  each  wandering  hope  at  rest, 

May  gather  bliss,  to  see  my  fellows  blest. 

But,  where  to  find  that  happiest  spot  below, 
Who  can  direct,  where  all  pretend  to  know  ? 
Such  is  the  patriot's  boast,  where'er  we  roam; 
His  first,  best  country,  ever  is  at  home, 
And  yet,  perhaps,  if  countries  we  compare, 
And  estimate  the  blessings  which  they  share, 
Though  patriots  flatter,  still  shall  wisdom  find 
An  equal  portion  dealt  to  all  mankind." 

Now  he  describes  the  inhabitants  ot   Italy,  those    of    Switzerland, 
France,  of  Holland  and  of  Britain. 
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"For  to  the  right  where  Apennine  ascends, 
Bright  as  the  summer  Italy  extends. 

Where  the  bleak  Swiss  their  stormy  mansion  tread, 
And  force  a  churlish  soil  for  scanty  bread 
Though  poor  the  peasant's  hut,  his  feast  though   small. 
He  sees  his  little  lot  the  lot  of  all. 

To  kinder  skies,  where  gentler  manners  reign 
I  turn,  and  France  displays  her  bright  domain. 

To  men  of  other  minds  my  fancy  flies 
Embosomed  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies. 

Fired  at  the  sound,  my  genius  spreads  her  wing, 
And  flies  where  Britain  courts  the  western  spring, 
Where  lawns  extend  that  scorn  Arcadian  pride, 
And  brighter  streams  than  famed  Hydaspes  glide.  " 

From  this  to  the  end  of  the  poem, he  treats  of  the  dangers  and  the 
benefits  of  freedom,  and  closes  with  the  reflection  that  our  own  happi- 
ness is  to  be  sought  within  ourselves. 

'Thine  Freedom,  thine  the  blessings  pictured  here, 
Thine  are  those  charms  that  dazzle  and  endear ; 
Too  blest,  indeed,  were  such  without  alloy; 
But  fostered  e'en  by  freedom,  ills  annoy  ; 
That  independence  Britons  prize  too  high 
Keeps  man  from  man,  and  breaks  the  social  tie, 
The  self  dependent  lordlings  stand  alone, 
All  claims  fhat  bind  and  sweeter  life  unknown. 

Mill  to  ourselves  in  every  place  consigned, 
Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find." 

J.  R.  Marshall. 

Third  Form 


Religion  and  Morality  of  Shakespeare 

It  seems  strange  than  when  thre^  men,  an  agnostic,  a  Protestant, 
and  a  Catholic,  read  Shakespeare,  each  as  a  rule  comes  to  the  conclus- 
ion that  Shakespeare  was  a  co-religionist  of  hi?.  The  agnostic  notice- 
ing  that  Shakespheare  avoids  purely  spiritual  topics,  and  always  remains 
within  mundane  themes,  draws  the  conclusion  that  Shakespeare  did 
not  believe  in  the  next  world.  The  Protestant  assumes  that  Elizabethan 
England  was  all  Protestant,  and  consequently  that  the  greatest  of 
dramatists  was  of  that  religion.  While  the  Catholic,  Feeing  in  the 
great  master  neither  contempt  of  religion  nor  scepticism  (the  ear 
marks  of  agnosticism,)  nor  a  prejudice  against  Catholicism  (the  onlf 
common  mark  of  Protestantism,)  fails  to  see  that  it  is  proved  that 
Shakespeare  was  either  an  agnostic  or  a  Protestant.  While  he  does 
see  that  with  a  consistency  and  severity  and  inerrancy  of  a  Dante, 
upholds  the  broad  land  of  moral  and  divine    truth. 

It  is  very  clear  to  one  who  has  read  any  works  of  sceptics  that 
Shakespeare,  though  his  vision  may  have  been  confined  to  this  world, 
did  not  look  at  it  through  sceptical  glasses.  Else  he  could  not  in  hts 
way  have  pictured  virtue  and  vice,  right  and  wrong,  nor  have  written  so 
earnestly  in  his  admiration  of  sanctity  and  truth  .  Besides  the  Eng- 
land of  his  time  was  certainly  not  agnostic. 

Whether  Shakespeare  was  or  was  not  a  Protestant  is  more  difficult 
to  decide.  When  Shakespeare  was  born  the  great  majority  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  were  Catholic ;  when  he  died,  at  least  one-third  were  still 
Catholic.  A  small  minority  of  anti-papal  zealots  managed  to  bring  the 
people  gradually  round  to  the  belief  that  Catholicism  was  unpatriotic 
and  Protestantism  the  essence  of  loyalty  ;  and  so  England  drifted  away 
from  the  old  religion.  Now  Shakespeare  was  no  dogmatic  Protestant. 
A  man  who  has  written  as  he  has  written  about  Catholicism  certainly 
•isidered  none  of  her  dogmas  sacrilegious  or  idolatrous.  He  has  not 
n  a  tinge  of  the  bigotry  of  Spenser  or  Milton. 

If  Shakespeare  was  not  an  agnostic  nor  a  dogmatic  Protestant, 
*hit  was  hj?     Either  a  practical    Catholic,  or  like  the  majority  of  his 
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countrymen,  one,  in  whose  soul  had  sunk  deep  the  principles  of  that 
Catholicism,  which  his  ancestors  had  held  for  ten  centuries,  but  whor. 
owing  to  the  state  of  the  times,  did  not  practice  his  religion.  When 
we  consider  who  were  the  London  associates  of  the  playwright  and 
dramatist,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Shakespeare  attended 
mass  as  seldom  as  he  attended  the  new  Protestant  services.  We  do 
not  expect  Shakespeare  to  have  the  asceticism  of  the  middle  ages;  but  if 
he  was  a  good  Catholic,  we  look  to  see  him  one  of  the  Renaissance 
type — like  More  for  example.  This  he  was  not.  So  it  seems  then 
most  probable  that  he  was  in  spirit  a  "Catholic,"  while  in  practice  he 
was  not.     In  this  negative  way  he  may  be  called  a  Protestant. 

It  may  be  added  that  this  Protestantism  limited  instead  of  aided 
his  genius.  The  true  Renaissance  Catholic  genius — such  as  More, 
Buonarotti,  Da  Vinci,  the  favored  few  who  adJed  to  the  deep  faith  of 
the  Middle  Ages  the  broadness  and  liberality  of  modern  times, — these 
geniuses  found  their  Catholicism  to  be  the  greatest  assistance.  Shakes- 
peare, who  in  spirit  was  a  Renaissance  Catholic,  would  have  had  still 
more  lofty  visions,  if  he  had  been  a    good  complete   Catholic. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  Shakespeare's  morals;  since 
morals  are  intimately  connected  with  religion.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  Shakespeare's  morals  have  all  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  his  religion.  His  tracing  of  the  influence  of  the  fundamental  mora? 
laws  on  character  and  action  constitutes  the  very  basis  of  his  greatness. 
Yet  as  he  was  not  a  perfect  Catholic,  neither  are  his  morals  perfect. 
Many  of  his  plays  have  at  least  a  dozen  coarse  if  not  sensual  lines; 
which  like  his  puns,  however,  though  very  bad  taste,  are  yet  merely  on 
the  surface.  His  dramas  may  be  expurgated  without  interfering  with 
anything  essential.  Some  of  his  earlier  poems  indeed — perhaps  cor- 
responding to  a  period  of  the  poet's  life, — are  essentially  immoral, that  is 
unmoral  in  theme.  But  as  Cardinal  Newman  says,  "often  as  he  may 
offend  against  modesty,  he  is  clear  of  a  worse  charge,  sensuality,  and 
hardly  a  passage  can  be  instanced  in  all  that  he  has  written  to  seduce 
the  imagination  or  to  excite  the  passion".  But  "whatever  indulgence 
he  may  allow  himself  in  light    thoughts  or  in     unseemly  words,  yet    his 
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admiration  is  reserved  for  sanctity  and  truth.  ,  ,  .  .There  is  no  mistaking 
in  his  works  on  which  side  lies  the  right ;  Siten  is  not  made  a  hero, 
nor  a  Cain  victim,  but  pride  is  pride,  and  vice  is  vice." 

And  so  despite  his  failings  in  religion  and  morals,  we  may  claim 
Shakespeare  as  our  own.  Not  in  a  partisan  but  in  a  Catholic  spirit- 
Shakespeare  is  for  all,  whatever  be  their  religion ;  just  as  he  is  tor  all, 
whatever  be  their  nationality,  But  just  as  England  has  a  more  particular 
claim  to  Shakespeare  than  any  other  country,  so  Catholicism  has  a 
more  particular  claim  to  Shakespeare  than  any  other  religion. 

John  J.  O'Gorman.  '04 


The  English  Education  Bill. 

THE   NECESSITY  FOR    REFORM. 

The  English  Educational  System  has  never  been  productive  of 
satisfactory  results.  Lack  of  co-ordination,  and  conflicting  boards  of 
control  have  militated  against  the  unity,  so  essential  to  a  good  system 
of  education.  Let  us  briefly  trace  the  history  of  Public  Instruction  in 
England,  up  to  1902.  Prior  to  1870,  Primary  education  had  been 
provided  solely  by  Voluntary  schools,  endowed  and  supported  by 
the  different  religious  denominations,  and  assisted  in  some  measure  by 
government  grants.  Until  1833  these  schools  were  entirely  dependent 
on  private  subscription  .  In  that  year  the  first  grant  was  secured  from 
the  Government.  This  marks  the  beginning  of  State  aid  in  the  cause 
of  education.  Henceforth,  the  Government  took  more  interest  in 
education,  and  in  1846,  an  educational  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
was  appointed  with  Sir  J.  P.  Shuttleworth,  as  Secretary.  The  duty  of 
this  Committee  was  to  enquire  into,  and  endeavor  to  improve  the 
status  of  the  schools.     Grants  to  different  religious  denominations  were 
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secured  from  the  Government  in  order  to  erect  Normal  Schools,and  assist 
the  common  schools.  It  was  nor,  however,  until  1862,  that  any  effort 
at  systematizing  this  State  aid  was  made.  In  the  same  year,  a  Board 
of  Inspection — "Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools" — was  appointed. 
We  can  judge  of  the  standard  of  education  in  the  country  at  this  time, 
by  observing  the  care  that  was  taken  lest  too  much  money  be  spent  in 
the  education  of  teachers.  No  children  were  to  receive  instruction 
other  than  that  contained  in  the  3  R's — Reading.Wtih'ng,  and  Arithme- 
tic- 
Such  was  the  state  of  Educational  affairs  in  England,  when,  ,in 
1870,  Parliament  undertook  to  do  something  to  improve  the  system, 
so  unsatisfactory  both  as  to  management  and  results.  This  attempt 
•culminated  in  the  "Act  of  1870",  whereby  elementary  education  was, 
in  sOme  degree,  provided  for  every  child  in  the  country.  The  act 
did  not  interfere  with  Voluntary  schools.  It  simply  aimed  at  doing  by 
Stafe  aid,  what  the  Voluntary  schools,  owing  to  limited  resources,  had 
been  unable  to  do.  The  idea  was  not  to  supplant  these  Voluntary 
schools  by  others,  but  to  supplement  them,  with  schools,  which  would 
do  work  beyond  their  reach.  The  education  given  in  these  new 
schools  was  to  be  undenominational.  The  managing  authority  was'to 
be  a  Board  chosen  by  the  people  in  each  district.  This  was  the  first 
systematic  reform,  by  Parliament,  in  the  cause  of  education. 

The  new  Act  had  two  important  results  :  (a)  Rivalry  between  the 
Board  Schools,  and  Voluntary  Schools  ;  (b)  A  great  strain  on  local 
finances  was  produced.  It  was  altogether  impossible  for  the  Voluntary- 
Schools  to  withstand  the  competition  of  the  Board  Schools,  maintained 
as  they  were,  by  the  money,  which  an  aggressive  Board  might  collect 
under  the  rates,  and,  in  which  the  former  had  no  share.  That  there 
was  a  great  strain  on  the  local  finances,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
the  School  Hoard  was  accountable  to  the  community,  only  as  regards 
education,  and  not  expenditure. 

Though  the  Act,  was  a  great  step  in  the  cause  of  reform,  yet,  it 
failed  in  three  points.  In  the  first  place  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Secondary  or  Higher  Education.     It  related    solely    to     Primary     In- 
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struction.  No  organization  was  provided  for  Voluntary  Schools,  which, 
have  continued  down  to  the  present  time  without  any  system  of  genera- 
management. 

Secondly,  the  Act  made  no  provision  for  the  education  or  training 
of  teachers.  The  results  of  this  defect  in  the  Act  are,  Mr.  Balfour 
tells  us,  that  44  p.  c.  of  the  adult  teachers  in  the  country,  have  never 
got  a  certificate,  and  that  67  p.  c.  of  the  same  body  have  never  attend- 
ed a  training  school  of  any  kind.  These  facts  certainly  indicate  a  de- 
plorable deficiency  in  the  system  of  training  and  education  teachers. 

Thirdly,  the  Primary,  and  the  Secondary  schools  were  in  no  way 
connected  with  each  other.  Hence,  we  often  find  the  Board  in  charge 
of  Primary  Education  trespassing  on  the  province  of  Secondary  In- 
struction. Moreover,many  Boards  endeavored  to  impart  some  kind  of 
Secondary  education,  by  putting  certain  advanced  classes  at  the  top  of 
Primary  Schools.  It  is  evident  that  this  could  not  be  productive  of 
satisfactory  results.  The  consequence  of  these  efforts  of  the  Primary 
Authorities  was  frequeut  rivalry  between  the  two  bodies  in  control  of 
Primary,  and  Secondary  schools.  Thus  we  can  readily  see  that  the 
"Act  of  1870"  though  it  did  much  for  Primary  education,  did  not  go. 
by  any  means,  far  enough. 

What  has  been  done  for  Higher  Education  during  this  period  ? 
Much  good  was  effected  by  the  reform  of  the  endowed  Schools.  They 
were  put  in  a  better  state  of  efficiency;  better  methods  were  adopted,etc; 
but  absolutely  nothing  was  done  for  Secondary  Education.  Later,  the 
Act  of  1889  gave  to  County  Councils,  and  to  town  Councils,  certain 
duties  in  connection  with  Higher  Education.  This  was  the  first  step 
taken,  in  England,  in  the  direction  of  municipalizing  education.  As  a 
result  of  this  legislation,  frequent  conflicts  took  place,  between  the 
County  or  the  Town  Council  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  School  Boards 
on  the  other.  This  rivalry  resulted  from  the  existence  of  two  Educa- 
tional Authorities  in  the  Community,  one  of  which  had  unlimited 
power  of  drawing  on  the  rates,  but,  was  in  no  way  responsible  to  the 
other,  which,  however  was  accountable  for  the  working  of  the  local 
finances.  This  state  of  affairs  necessarily  gave    rise  to  much     discon- 
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tent.  Moreover,  there  were  existing  around  these  rivals,  independent 
endowed;  and  Voluntary  schools,  having  no  connection  with  each 
other,  nor  with  the  Primary,  or  Secondary  Authorities. 

We  have  yet  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  condition  of  the  Voluntary- 
Schools  in  England,  and  the  part,  they  must    play    in    the    educational 
system  of  the  country,     There  is  no  denying  the  fact,  that  these  schools 
are  in  a  starved  financial  condition .      Why  is  this  so  ?  It  is  certainly  not 
because  of  lack  of  generosity   on    the    part  of  supporters.     The    sub 
scriptions  are  as  large  to-day  as  they  ever  were  ;  in  some  cases   they  arc 
even  larger.     In  1897  the  Government  passed  the  aid  grant  to    volun- 
tary schools.     But,  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  the    fact,    that    sub- 
scriptions did  not  become   diminished  as  a    result ;  indeed,     in    many 
cases  they  were  increased,  as  new  interest  was  manifested.      The  whole 
of  the  Government  was,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  used    to   improve   the 
efficiency  of  the  schools,  and  not  to  defray  the    expenses    of    running 
them.      Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  voluntary    schools    of    England 
to-day  are  very  inadequately  equipped,  and  do  not  provide  the  facilites 
and  comforts  to  be  expected  in  a    modern    school.     Evidently,    then, 
there  is  need  for  reform.     What  is  to  be  done  ?  Shall  these    schools  be 
swept  away  and  sjpplanted  by  others?  This  is  impossible.     The   mag- 
nitude of  the  forces  to  be  dealt    with,  renders  it    impossible  ;    the   gapr 
that  would  thus  be  created  in  the  educatiodal  system    renders    it     im- 
possible.    At  present,  there  are  in  existence  14,000  of    these     schools 
with  an  enrollment  of  3,000,000  pupils  ;  while  there  exist    only    5,70c 
Board   schools,    with    an    attendance    of    2,600,000    pupils.      More- 
over, if  the  buildings  at  present  occupied  by  these  schools,   were  n  t 
any  longer  available  as  such,  it  would  cost    the  nation  ^26,000,000  t 
provide  new  buildings,  even  when  placing  the  cost    of  erection  etc.    at 
the  low  rate  of  £1  per  pupil.      Finally  these  schools  are    necessary  on 
religious  grounds.     It  may  be  very  well  to  leave  to  the  state  all  respons- 
ibility in  secular  education  ;  but  it  is,     to  say  the    least,   only  fair,   that 
parents,  who  desire  a  particular  religious    training  for  their     childrer. 
should  be  given  the  proper  facilities  to  have  such   instruction   i.mpor 
ted.      Hence,  it  appears,  that    these  Voluntary    schools  must  continue 
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to  exist,  and  that,    in  order  to  do    the  best  work,  they  must    be  im- 
proved. 

From  the  foregoing  facts,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  present 
Educational  System  of  England  is  not  such  as  can  give  satis- 
factory results.  It  lacks  co-ordination,  and  a  general  system  of  control. 
A  deplorable  backwardness  in  Secondary  Education  is  apparent ; 
there  is  no  connection  between  the  Primary  and  the  Secondary 
Schools  ;  rival  authorities  frequently  come  into  conflict  with  one 
another ;  the  finances,  for  educational  purposes  are  poorly  controlled  ; 
the  Voluntary  Schools  are  in  a  starved  state,  entirely  to  provide  the 
best  education  for  the  three  millions  of  children,  under  their  care. 

H.  J.  Macdonald,    '04. 
(To  be  continued) 


Apostolic    Delegate's  Tribute. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Citizen. 


WENTY-FIVE  years  ago.  Leo  XIII.,  who  now  so 
gloriously  rules  the  church  of  God,  was  elevated  to 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  This  long  reign,  as  rare  as  it 
was  unexpected,  fills  the  hearts  of  all  the  faithful 
throughout  the  world  with  unspeakable  joy;  and 
even  our  separated  brethren  and  all  honest  and  intel- 
ligent people,  without  distinction  of  creed,  or  race,  or 
nationality  show  their  appreciation  and  gladness. 
Leo  XIII.  has  been  the  bright  light  which  illuminated  the  last 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  which  continues  to  shine  as  brightly 
in  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.      Leo  XIII.  is  admired  for  the  lofti- 
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«ness  of  his  intellect,  the  strength  of  his  character,  the  nobility  of  his 
heart,  and  for  his  love  of  everything  which  is  just,  and  right  and  good. 
He  is  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  his  age.  Nothing  has  escaped  his 
keen  and  deep  intuition  for  the  good  of  the  church  and  the  welfare  of 
humanity.  He  has  ever  been  ready  to  lend  his  powerful  influence 
wherever  necessity  required  it.  He  has  been  as  firm  as  a  rock  against 
injustice,  but  at  the  same  time  free  from  all  harshness.  He  knew  how 
to  combine  the  strength  of  the  lion  with  the  meekness  of  the    lamb. 

With  the  profound  keenness  of  his  intellect  he  saw  all  the  dan- 
gers which  threatened  the  very  foundations  of  society  and  proposed 
opportune  remedies.  The  materialistic,  positivistic  and  rationalistic 
ideas  made  great  inroads  into  the  philosophic  world  so  that  many  of  the 
acutest  minds,  in  some  points  at  least,  were  led  astray.  In  a  masterly 
manner  the  holy  father  showed  the  importance  of  sound  philosophic 
teaching  and  indicated  the  right  path  to  be  followed,  persuaded,  that 
the  true  philosophic  principles  form  the  most  solid  foundation  of  other 
sciences. 

His  activity  was  not  confined  to  any  .special  direction  but  had  the 
characteristic  mark  of  universality.  Dangers  threatened  domestic  and 
civil  society,  Legislation,  with  some  nations,  tried  to  deprive  the  hal- 
lowed institution  of  marriage  of  its  sacredness  and  to  debase  it  to  the 
level  of  a  mere  civil  contract.  Leo  raised  his  voice  and  in  his  beautiful 
encyclicals  denounced  this  attempt  as  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  Christ, 
who  had  elevated  marriage  to  the  dignity  of  a  sacrament,  and  no  one 
can  ignore  how  strenuously  he  has  combatted  and  is  still  combatting 
the  attempt  to  destroy  the  indissolubility    of  the  marriage    tie. 

Theories  subversive  of  all  social  order  were  widely  propagated. 
1  )readful  attempts,  which  shocked  the  world,  were  made  to  reduce 
these  theories  to  action.  This  indicated  clearly  how  deeply  the  evil 
was  rooted.  This  was  the  result  of  deviating  from  the  teachings  of 
Christ.  The  holy  father  in  a  luminous  manner  reminded  the  world 
of  the  origin  of  authority  and  society,  showing  also  that  according  to 
the  principles  of  reason  all  authority  comes  from  God  and  that  there 
.are  mutual  rights  nnd  obligations  to  be  observed  by  rulers  and  subjects. 
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The  most  weighty  and  important  question  that  confronts  the  age  and 
which  is  a  menace  to  the  stability  of  the  civil  order  is  the  ponderous 
struggle  going  on  between  capital  and  labor.  The  solution,  that  will 
harmonize  all  these  conflicting  interests,  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  great 
principles  of  Christian  justice  and  Christian  charily.  One  of  the  great- 
est works  of  Pope  Leo  is  the  wonderful  encyclical  on  this  subject  which 
has  attracted  the  consideration  and  admiration  of  all  thinking  men. 
The  principles,  so  masterly  evolved  by  him,  are  powerful  means  to- 
safeguard  the  rights  of  every  one — be  he  owner  or  laborer — and  have 
given  a  strong  impulse  to  various  organizations  directed  to  the  relief  of 
the  moral  and  material  condition  ot  the  working  man. 

In  a  like  manner  Leo  XIII.  has  showed  himself  the  loving  father 
of  all  humanity.  The  soul  of  Leo  is  eminently  religious  ;  his  aspira- 
tions are  heavenly  :  all  his  efforts  and  energies  are  directed  to  the  glory 
of  God,  the  welfare  of  the  church  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  Inspired 
by  a  most  filial  devotion  towards  the  Blessed  Virgin  he  has  sedulously 
worked  to  spread,  and  to  engraft  and  to  instil  more  deeply  into  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  faithful  the  love  for  the  Mother  of  Jesus  Christ. 
He  seems  to  transfuse  into  his  various  acts  all  the  treasures  of  sweet- 
ness of  his  noble  heart. 

He  spared  no  time  nor  hard  work  to  repress  abuses,  to  eradicate 
vices,  to  advance  religion  and  Christian  works  and  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  His  love  and  ardent  charity  embraces  the 
world.  Animated  by  the  zeal  of  St,  Paul  he  has  constantly  endeavor- 
ed to  propagate  the  light  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  peoples 
of  all  nations ;  and  his  especial  efforts  were  directed  to  unite  into  one 
great  body  all  the  believers  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  so  that  the  words 
of  our  Lord  would  be  fulfilled  :  "  Fiet  unum  ovile  et  unus  pastor. ' 
However,  human  strength  alone  is  unable  to  accomplish  such  a  high 
object.  The  grace  of  the  Almighty  is  absolutely  necessary.  Therefore 
in  another  sublime  encyclical  whilst  explaining  the  wonderful  action  it 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  soul  of  man,  he  inculcates  and  incites  the  faithful 
fervently  to  pray  to  God  in  order  that  the  Holy  Ghost  who  "descendeth 
upon    all  and  teacheth  all  truth  "  may  illuminate  the  intellect  and  move 
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the  will  "donee  occuramus  omnes  in  unitatem  fidei,"  "until  we  all  meet 
in  the  unity  of  faith."  How  glorious  would  be  the  day  when  this 
admirable  union  would  take  place  and  when  we  could  celebrate  the  re- 
turn of  the  sheep  to  the  one  fold . 

No  one  can  remain  indifferent  before  the  marvelous  spectacle  of 
this  great  venerable  pontiff  who  in  his  hoary  age,  full  of  life,  and  with 
youthful  vigor  leads  the  church  of  God  through  the  most  perilous  storms 
to  the  harbor  of  safety,  who  sheds  the  light  and  solves  the  most  vital 
questions  of  our  age,  who  is  revered  by  millions  of  Catholics  and  who 
is  respected  and  admired  by  all  mankind.  No  wonder  then  that  the 
whole  Catholic  world  rejoices  and  gives  thanks  to  God  that  he,  in  his 
inscrutable  wisdom  has  spared  Leo  XIII  to  the  church  for  so  many 
years. 

The  Catholics  of  this  beloved  Dominion  of  Canada,  second  to  none 
in  their  filial  attachment  to  the  vicar  of  Christ,  have  united  with  their 
brethren,  under  the  direction  of  the  hierarchy,  to  offer  to  the  Heavenly 
Father  a  solemn  service  of  thanksgiving  that  he  in  his  bounty  may  pre- 
serve for  a  long  time  to  come  with  undiminished  vigor  of  mind  and 
body  our  holy  father,  Pope  Leo  XIII,  for  the  greater  advancement 
Of  our  holy  religion  and  the  welfare  of  mankind. 
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Pope  Leo. 


|0  have  reigned  as  supreme  head  of  the  Catholic  Church 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  is  a  rare  event,  occurring  as*  it 
does  in  the  present  Roman  Pontiff  the  second  time  since 
the  days  of  St.  Peter.  Leo  XIII  has  just  celebrated  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  ot  his  assuming  the  highest  duties 
that  any  mortal  can  be  called  upon  to  periorm.  Born  March 
2nd,  1810,  the  Pope  has  consequently  completed  his  nine- 
ty-third year.  Ordained  priest  in  1837,  he  was  elevated  to  the  epis- 
copate in  1843  and  became  Cardinal  in  1853.  On  the  death  of  Pius 
IX  who  had  reigned  in  the  Vatican  for  32  years,  Cardinal  Pecci  was,, 
after  a  short  conclave,  elected  Pope  on  February  20th  and  crowned 
March  3rd,  1878.  Thus  at  sixty-eight,  an  age  when  the  faculties  of 
most  men  have  entered  on  their  decline,  the  frail  and  sickly  Leo  XIII 
shouldered  responsibilities  which  the  nonagenarian  discharges  with 
extraordinary  vigor  of  mind  and  body.  The  activity,  the  successes, 
the  uninterrupted  industry,  the  unbounded  usefulness  displayed  by  Leo,. 
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not  only  in  safely  guiding  the  barque  of  Peter    through    the    manifold 
dangers  threatening  to  shipwreck  Church  and  State  but  in   meeting  the 
wants  and  solving  all  the  problems  of  his  time,  place  him  to  day  above 
his  fellows  without  a  peer.     No  wonder  that  the  millions  who   acknow- 
ledge his  spiritual  scepter  show  the  aged  Pontiff  the  profoundest    rever- 
,ence  and  filial  love  when  a  universe  cannot  with    justice    withhold    its 
grateful   admiration  and  sympathy.     Whilst  the    staunch  opponent    of 
wrong  and  error,  whilst  prompt  and  foremost    in    promoting  what    was 
true,  right,  good,  noble  and  useful  to  civilazation,    Pope    Leo,    himself 
a  prince  of  scholars,  showed  untiring  zeal  in  the  cause  of  letters  and  fine 
arts.     One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  constitute  the  works  of  the  Angelical 
Doctor,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  as  the  text  books    for  the    Catholic  stu- 
dent of    Theology  and  Philosophy  :  in  the  interests  of  history  he  threw 
open  the  archives  of  the  Vatican.     The  establishment  of  the    Biblical 
commission,  to  consider  exhaustively  all  the  questions   agitated    about 
Holy  Scripture,  is  still  fresh  in  our  minds.     Our  own  Alma  Mater  is  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  one  of  the  many  institutions  for    learning  which  owe 
their  ecclesiastical  character  to  Pope  Leo.      By  a    pontifical    brief    of 
February  5th,    1889,  Ottawa  College  which  already  bore  a  civil  univer. 
sity  charter  as  tar  back  as  1866  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a    Catholic 
university  with  all  the  privileges  of  such  a  university.  Our  students  are 
conscious  of  the  distinction  there  is  in  this  and  felt  it  was  an  additional 
reason  for  them  to  join  heartily  in  the  expressions  of   homage  towards 
the  great  and  good  ruler  of   the   Roman    See.     On    Sunday    February 
22nd,  they  took  part  in  chanting  the  Te  Deum    prescribed    after   mass 
and  in  the  thanksgivings  offered  to  God  in    return    for    the    many   and 
precious  blessings  which  give  lustre  to  Pope  Leo's  reign.   A  full  holiday 
was  taken  on  Saturday  February    the     28th,    in    anticipation    of    the 
twenty-fifth      anniversary      of    Leo's       coronation      the       celebration 
of    which     on      Mnrch     3rd,     concludes    a    solemnity    involving    in 
clos-i  succession,      birthday,      election      and      crowning.      It      seems 
excessive    to   expect    much   more    from     the    aged    Pontiff,    still     his 
grateful    spiritual  children  cannot  refrain  from    praying  Go<l  to    bestow 
on  him  even  greater  length  of  days  to  bless  a    pontificate  rich  in    great 
achievements. 
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The  March  Issue. 

The  month  of  March  brings  in  view  St.  Patrick's  Day.  Ireland's 
Patron  Saint  is  honored  within  the  University  with  a  fervor  perhaps 
unsurpassed  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  preparations  for  this  event 
this  year,  have  already  long  been  under  way.  The  banquet,  so  capable 
of  itself  to  call  up  joyful  anticipations,  is  further  enhanced  by  the 
presence  of  eminent  guests.  Another  feature  which  lends  to  the 
3ccasion  an  interest  more  than  local,  consists  in  a  number  of  good 
speeches  delivered  by  the  ambitious  young  O'Connells,  Emmets  and 
Davises  in  our  midst.  The  March  Review  wh'ch  will  be  the  St. 
Patrick's  number  will  contain  the  best  specimens  of  the  day's  oratory, 
The  passionate  and  deep  love  which  distinguishes  Irishmen  throughout 
the  worl  1  finds  natural  and  spontaneous  utterance  on  St.  Patrick's  day. 
We  understand  that  the  toast  committee  has  restricted  the  time  allotted 
for  each  speaker  to  a  rigidly  defined  limit.  This  has  its  advantages. 
The  orators  will  be  constrained  to  deliver  their  best,  impressively  with- 
out needless  preamble  or  digression.  The  editorial  and  critical  work 
of  producing  those  speeches  will  also  be  more  satisfactory.  It  is  a 
matter  of  common  experience  that  a  speech  which  won  rapturous 
applause  looks  badly  when  set  up  in  cold  type  whilst  many  a  dis- 
course that  met  no  favor  at  the  time  of  its  delivery,  grew  in  popularity 
when  published  as  an  essay.  Once  more  The  Review  will  gladly 
publish  the  St.  Patrick's  Day  speeches — after  they  have  undergone  the 
tests  usual  to  literary  compositions. 

Various. 

We  call  our  readers'  attention  to  the  beautiful  tribute  Mgr.  Sbarretti 
vs  Leo  XIII . 

The  Hague  Peace  tribunal  has  its  second  case  to  try.  The  claims 
of  the  European  powers  against  Venezuela  have  been  referred  to  it  for 
settlement. 

Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  new  racer,  Shamrock  III  will  be  launched  on 
Patrick's  Day. 
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Mr.  John  R.  O'Connor,  B.  A.,  '92,  Barrister,  has  accepted  the 
chair  of  Commercial  Law.  A  series  of  eight  lectures  bearing  on  busi- 
ness will  be  given  by  him.  We  congratulate  the  students  whose  good 
fortune  it  will  be  to  listen  to  this  able  exponent  of  sound  business 
principles. 

Our  readers  will  be  gratetul  to  T.  P.  Flos  for  his  able  and  inter- 
esting contribution  "  Aubrey  de  Vere  as  an  Epic  Poet."  Older  students 
will  recognize  therein  reflections  based  on  those  good  old  texts  and 
masters  of  literature — Blair  and  Schlegel. 

Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  once  a  prominent  Irish  leader  and  after- 
wards an  active  politician  and  Minister  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  died 
Feb.  gth  at  Nice.  He  was  the  author  of  several  books  and  some  good 
verse. 

'   The  Pope,  says  a  Reuter's  telegram  from   Rome,  has  lately  written 
a  poem  which  is  commented  upon  in  literary  circles.     It    is   addressed 

to   one  of  his  friends  to  whom  it  gives  affectionate  advice    as    for    the 
;best  means  for  attaining  a  long  life. 

A  bronze  statue  of  the  Catholic  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependance,Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  Maryland,  erected  in  Stutuary 
Hall  at  Washington  was  formally  accepted  by  Congress  both  branches 
taking  pait  in  the  exercises  incident  to  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  on 
Jan.  31.  In  a  remarkable  speech  Senator  Hoar  of  Massachussets  said 
among  other  things  :  "Charles  Carroll  was  a  devoted  Catholic.  Pie 
belonged  to  that  Church  which  preserved  for  mankind,  learning,  litera- 
ture and  law  through  the  gloomy  centuries  known  as  the  Dark  Ages. 
Vet  it  is  the  only  denomination  against  which  anything  of  theological 
bitterness  and  bigotry  seem  to  have  survived  amid  the  liberality  of  our 
enlightened  day.  Every  few  years  we  hear  of  secret  societies  and 
•political  parties  organized  with  the  sole  view  of  excluding  the  members 
of  a  single  Christian  Church  from  their  equal  privileges  as  American 
citizens.  Yet,  certainly,  the  men  of  the  Catholic  faith  have  never  been 
behind  their  countrymen,  either  as  patriots  or  citizens,  or  as  patriot 
soldiers." 
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ROBERT  EMMET 

Tuesday  Evening,  Feb.  24th,  Academic  Hall  was  filled  by  an 
enthusiastic  and  appreciative  audience,  the  occasion  marking  the  first 
effort  of  this  year's  Dramatic  Club.  To  state  that  the  play  was  suc- 
cessful is  but  expressing  the  general  sentiment  of  the  select  gathering 
who  attended.  Not  since  the  productions  of  ''The  Upstart"  and 
"Richelieu"  has  such  interest  been  centered  in  dramatics  ;  and  this  in- 
terest was  the  real  secret  of  success,  for,  considering  the  amount  of 
time  at  their  disposal — they  had  but  three  weeks  in  which  to  prepare 
— the  students  acquitted  themselves  nobly,  and  "Robert  Emmet," 
without  question,  surpassed  many  of  the  atte  npts  made  by  the  Dra- 
matic Club  of  other  years.  To  the  Director,  Rev.  J.  Fulham,  O.M.I. 
is  due  much  praise.  His  ceaseless  energy  and  through  knowledge  of 
the  Irish  character,  his  genial  disposition  and  kindly  encouragement 
produced  that  spirit  in  those  taking  part  which  nothing  save  triumph 
could  satiate. 

The  power  of  Critic  has  not  been  delegated  us  andconsequently  we 
must  analyze  the  play  from  the  stand-point  of  mere  observer,  using  the 
approval  of  the  audience  as  the  criterion  of  our  judgment.  The  play, 
from  thegoing-up  of  the  curtain  until  the  last  sentence,  "My  King  is 
there,'''  was  uttered,  held  the  audience  deeply  interested;  it  did  more,  for,, 
as  the  plot  began  to  unfold,  interest  gave  way  to  pleasure,  and, — Em- 
met's plight  becoming  worse — pleasure  to  pain,  while  the  strains  of  the 
national  anthem  was  the  signal  for  all  present  to  signify  their  approval 
of  the  whole  play. 

The  opening  scene  found  the  peasantry  singing  in  the  chapel  and 
their  rendering  of  several  hymns,  merited  deserved  applause;  the 
kitchen  scene  was  responsible  for  much  laughter,  and  the  manner  in 
which  a  quartet  of  peasants  executed  their  clog-dance  proved  them 
ardent  followers  of  Terpsichore  ;  the  trial  scene,  well,  to  say  the 
trial  scene  was  a  fitting  climax  to  so  brilliant  a  performance  is  but  do- 
ing simple  justice.  To  bestow  praise  on  any  particular  member  of  the 
cast  is,  perhaps,  unwise,  but,  though  all  did  well,  some  few  are  de- 
serving of  special  mention.      Mr.  Nolan  as  Robert  Emmet  proved  that 
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the  confidence  intrusted  him  was  not  misplaced ;  at  all  times  was  he 
master  of  the  different  situations,  and,  in  the  prison  scene,  as  his  sweet, 
melodious  voice  rendered  "Come  Back  to  Erin,"  not  a  few  gave  evi- 
dence of  their  emotion.  But  in  the  trial  scene  was  Mr.  Nolan  at  his 
best.  The  long  speech  of  Emmet,  was  delivered  in  a  manner  that 
demonstrated  true  oratorical  power.  Mr.  King  as  Darby  O'GafT  was 
always  pleasing.  His  witticisms  were  well  received,  while  his  knack  of 
gettting  himself  and  friends  out  of  all  difficulties  captivated  the  audience. 
Messrs.  Diskin,  Burke  and  Cox  performed  their  parts  admirably,  giv- 
ivg  evidence  that  their  ability  is  not  of  the  ordinary. 

The  cast  of  characters  follows  : 

Robert  Emmet  (the  Irish  Patriot) G.   I.   Nolan 

Darby  O'Gaff  (a  sprig  of  the  Emerald  Isle)    J    P.  King 

O'Leary P.    Diskin. 

Dowdall  (friend  to  Emmet) H.   J.   McDonald 

Kernan  (a  traitor) H.  A.  Callaghan 

Emmet  Senior  (Robert's  father) J.  C.  Burke 

Sergeant  Topfall J,  J,  Cox. 

Corporal  Thomas ■ W.    Kennedy 

Lord  Norbury      |   W.   Collins 

Baron  Daly  >  Judges H.    Muttagh 

Baron  George      )   P.   McHugh 

Connor  (Jailer) F.  Johnston 

Mike  O'Dougherty J.   J.   Hurley 

Peasant*,  Soldiers,  Colleagues  of  Emmet,  Constables,  Jury. 
Orchestra  under  direction  of  Pros.  Graziadei. 

BOOK    REVIEW. 

As  Father  Tyrrell  S.  J.  is  daily  becoming  more  important  as  a 
religious  writer,  an  acquaintance  with  him  is  to  be  desired.  His  first 
book,  Nova  et  Vetera  :  Informal  Meditations,  will  serve  as  an  introduc- 
tion. 

Father  Tyrrell  "believes  if  the  intellect  needs  the  control  of  faith,, 
faith  is  perfected  and  served  by  the  intellect.     Therefore    let  no    mar. 
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sunder  what  God  has  joined  together."  That  is,  his  meditations  are 
explanations.  "Thier  aim  is  to  give  a  new  edge  to  truths  and  truisms 
blunted  by  use.  Doubtless  it  contains  little  or  nothing  that  has  not 
been  said  before  and  said  better ;  yet  in  many  cases  the  truths  are  said 
in  the  writer's  own  way.  and  so  far  he  can  claim  to  bring  forth  from  the 
treasury  old  things  and  new — old,  because  truth  is  eternal  ;  new,  be- 
cause its  expression  is  infinitely  variable.  . ,  -  A  new  gospel  is  not  worth 
listening  to  ;  while  to  say  old  things  in  old  words  is  tiresome."  (From 
the  Preface). 

Each  meditation  is  so  packed  with  thought  that  a  less  condensed 
style  could  not  cover  the  matter  in  less  than  halt  a  dozen  books.  Even 
to  those  who  like  ourselves,  are  unfortunately  not  very  partial  to  purely 
'religious  books,  Father  Tyrrell  will  prove  as   interesting  as    instructive. 

When  one  has  become  accustomed  to  the  simplicity  of  Nova  et 
Vetera,  a  simplicity  resembling  that  of  the  Imitation,  Hard  sayings 
comes  as  a  change.  The  reader  who  has  never  studied  Morals  will 
have  to  gather  everything  he  knows  about  these  subjects,  if  he  is  to 
understand  and  appreciate  this  exposition  of  fundamental  Catholic 
■docirines.  If  a  mere  tyro  in  philosophy  might  venture  an  opinion,  we 
would  say  the  book  appeals  most  to  those  who  have  studied  the  dry 
scholastic  formulas,  and  who  wish  vivid  descriptions  of  the  truths 
which  the  logician  partly  reveals  and  partly  conceals. 

In  Faith  for  the  Millions  (First  and  Second  Series)  Father  Tyrrell 
writes  as  a  religious  apologist  and  critic.  For  the  ordinary  reader 
these  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  his  books.  The  Catholic 
apologist  of  the  twentieth  century  must,  as  he  says,  first  know  the 
Catholic  doctrine^,  know  not  only  the  dead  formalas  but  feel  the  living 
truth  ;  he  must  also  know  the  doctrines  of  the  modern  non-Catholics; 
he  must  express  the  Catholic  doctrines  in  phraseology  which  the 
moderns  will  understand  ;  he  must  prove  the  Catholic  doctrines  from 
principles  the  moderns  admit;  and  finally  he  must  be  sympethetic, 
and  not  anger  his  readers,  as  the  sledgehammer  controversialist  does. 
Father  Tyrrell  himself  meets  all  these   requirements. 
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Let  us  sum  up  the  short  and  sketchy  criticism  with  the  dictum  of 
a  celebrated  Catholic  review :  The  mantle  of  Newman  has  fallen  on 
Tyrrell. 


*  * 


The  recent  death  of  Lord  Acton  calls  to  mind  the  Catholic  school 
of  history  of  which  he  was  leader.  W.  S.  Lilly,  one  of  Acton's  assis- 
tants in  his  great  work  on  the  Renaissance,  describes  in  a  book  of  his 
own  called  "Renaissance  Types"  this  school  of  history.  We  gave  a 
synopcis. 

There  are  two  schools  of  history  ,  those  who  consider  it  as  litera- 
ature — a  story  ;  and  those  who  consider  it  as  science — a  lesson .  All- 
sorts  of  variations  between  the  two,  seek  the  happy  via  media,  Of  the 
science  of  history  there  are  also  two  schools  :  one  considers  scientific 
necessity,  whether  viewed  through  Christian  or  infidel  glasses,  the 
great  principle — heroes  are  mere  puppets  ;  the  other  believes  that  the 
history  of  man  is  the  history  of  great  men,  is  a  series  of  biographies. 
This  difference  had  really  its  origin  in  the  controversy  about  freewill 
and  determinism.  Again  the  via  media  is  the  true  one.  Great  men 
are  of  their  age.  They  would  not  be  great  men  else.  But  they  are 
not  wholly  fashioned  by  the  circumstances  of  hereditary  temperament,, 
and  environment.  On  the  contrary  their  greatness  lies  largely  in  this, 
that  they  are  not.  Man  belongs  not  only  to  the  kingdom  of  necessity, 
that  is  the  kingdom  of  nature,  but  also  to  the  kingdom  of  liberty,  where 
dwell  preternatural  forces,  reason  and  freewill.  The  really  great 
heroes,  the  heroes  of  conscience,  are,  as  Newman  says,  "ordained  to  be 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  to  continue  the  succession  of  His  witnesses" 
— no  little  role  to  play  in  history. 

Another  motto  of  this  school  is  to  state  truth,  however  unflatter- 
ing and  unpleasant  it  may  be.  As  Pope  Leo  XIII  says  :  The  first 
law  of  history  is  to  dread  uttering  falsehood  ;  the  next  not  to  fear 
stating  the  truth."  Although  this  was  the  motto  of  all  our  great  histor- 
ians,  their    religious  and     philosophical     bias,     prevented     them   from 
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doing  justice  to  it.  Since  it  is  so  easy  to  juggle  facts,  it  is  very  neces- 
sary that  the  historian  should  have  the  true  principles  as  well  as  sound 
erudition.  These  two,  so  completely  had  by  Lord  Acton,  are  now  the 
possession  of  many  ot  his  followers.  They  have  a  noble  mission  ;  may 
they  succeed. 

J.J.  0*G.  '04. 

English  Exercises — Imitation  and  Analysis,  by  Francis  P.  Don- 
nelly, S.  J.,(A.llyn  and  Bacon,  Boston),  apply  in  English  Compo- 
sition the  basic  laws  of  progress  in  any  art  whatever  The  awkward 
efforts  of  the  creeping  child  straining  to  walk  like  its  elders  are 
familiar  ;  how,  with  renewed  purpose  and  the  help  of  a  chair  or 
similar  support,  the  inborn  faculty  is  speedily  and  admirably  evolved. 
The  direct  simple  style  and  the  happy  choice  of  topics  in  Washington 
Irving's  Sketch  Book,  so  winning  for  all  readers,  are  depended  upon 
by  the  author  of  this  little  manual  to  stir  in  the  literary  tot  the  am- 
bition to  write  well.  What  is  it  that  generally  nips  ambition  of  this 
kind?  A  scant  phraseology  and  confusion  of  ideas.  With  the  "Exer- 
cises" in  hand  the  toiling  apprentice  quickly  appropriates  the  simple 
devices  by  which  skilled  writers  impart  charm  in  endless  variations  of 
that  one  element — the  sentence,  periodic  or  loose1 

A  second  drawback  for  young  writers  is  lack  of  ideas,  or  better, 
lack  of  conception  and  understanding.  It  is  a  tendency  too  common 
to  launch  forth  blindly  in  the  confident  expectation  that  "  something 
may  turn  up."  Analysis,  however,  is  the  secret  of  success.  If  the 
student  neglects  to  decompose  or  separate  his  subject  into  its  com- 
ponent parts,  can  he  possibly  do  anything  but  wander  around  and 
away  from  it.  But  when  he  studies,  root  and  branch,  the  matter  he 
selects  for  treatment,  his  pen  fairly  drips  with  the  surcharged  secretion 
of  thought.  Here,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  book,  "  English  Exer. 
cises  "  is  a  valuable  guide.  Comparatively  short  time  and  study  are 
required  to  master  the  methods  set  forth  :  the  learner  will  know  "  how 
to  write  and  what  to  write." 
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3°9 


Moore's  Horace's  Odes,  Epodes  and  Carmen  Saeculare  (Ameiican 
Book  Co  ,  New  York)  presents  Horace's  lyrical  poems  with  special 
attention  to  the  needs  of  freshmen  and  sophomores.  The  introduction 
treats  of  the  poet's  life  writings,  of  the  metres  employed.  The  com- 
mentary gives  such  assistance  in  the  interpretation  as  will  help  students 
to  an  appreciation  of  Horace's  art  and  charm.  Maps  afford  the 
necessary  geographical  information. 

Books  Received 

Love  Crucified  and  other  sacred  verses,  by  Francis  W.  Grey.  A 
Royal  Son  and  Mother,  by  the  Baroness  Pauline  Von  Hiiguel  (Ave 
"Maria  Press).  Among  the  People  of  British  Columbia,  by  Frances  E. 
Herring  (T.  Fisher  Unwin,  London).  Reminiscences  of  the  late 
Thomas  Nevins,  by  the  Rev,  John  McLaughlin  (Burns  &  Oates,  Lon- 
don). The  Talisman,  and,  The  Pilkington  Heir  by  Anna  T.  Sadlier 
(Benziger  Bros). 

Exchanges 

The  January  number  of  the  Catholic  University  Bulletin  contains 
a  number  of  articles  of  universal  interest  to  the  general  reader.  The 
Rev.  Cornelius  Holland  contributes  a  very  thoughtful  essay  on  •'The 
Old  English  Chantry."  We  rejoice  that  the  obscurity,  which  has  for 
years  surrounded  the  Chantry,  is  being  gradually  removed  ;  thanks  to 
the  labors  of  a  number  o(  unbiased  and  disinterested  men,  who  are 
willing  to  make  an  impartial  study  of  the  ancient  order  of  things  in  the 
Catholic  church,  and  to  give  to  the  public  the  results  of  their  observa- 
tions. It  is  too  bad  that  the  Chantry  system  is  not  better  known.  We 
scarcely  credit  the  tales  which  we  occasionally  hoar  of  the  chantnes 
being  a  great  factor  in  the  mediaeval  sytem  of  relieving  the  poor  ;  we 
do  not  understand  the  fact  that  the  chantry  system  had  an  immense 
influence  on  the  growth  and  development  of  English  education.  Why 
is  this  so  ?  Simply  because  we  have  not  thought  enough  about  the 
work  done  by  the  chantries.  Study  and  observation  of  the  tacts  how- 
ever convince  us  of  the  great  work   done  by    these  institutions,  especi- 
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ally  in  the  matter  of  education  ;  for  while  the  monasteries  were  fre- 
quented principally  by  the  rich,  the  chantry  schools  provided  education 
for  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  Moreover  they  were  free  schools, 
"In  them  the  'ignoble  and  degenerate  offspring'  of  the  humblest  peasant 
wis  enabled  without  expense  to  acquire  that  preparatory  training  neces- 
sary to  fit  him  for  the  University.''  At  the  time  of  the  confiscation  of 
these  houses  of  learning  and  religion,  in  the  reign  of  the  youthful  Ed- 
ward VI,  many  of  them  were  supporting  grammar  schools,  in  which  a 
training,  by  no  means  elementary,  was  given  to  the  poor  of  the  land* 
The  most  lasting  result  of  the  destruction  of  the  chantries  was  "the 
deep  and  lasting  wound  inflicted  on  English  society."  The  very  basis 
of  a  system  of  secondary  education  was  swept  away;  and  England,  up 
to  the  present  time,  has  not  been  able  to  cure  the  "wound"  thus  in- 
flicted. We  recommend  Fr.  Holland's  essay  to  the  perusal  of  every 
one  interested  in  the  English  educational  question,  as  well  as  to  the 
student  of  religion  and  sociology. 

The  Acta  Victoriana  is  just  as  interesting  as  ever.  "The  Briar 
Rose,"  a  poem  written  by  Miss  H.  S.  Albarus,  is  full  of  beauty  and  charm 
It  is  the  story  of  a  maiden — the  fairest  flower  in  the  hall, — who  is 
"doomed  to  grief  and  harm"  as  a  result  of  a  spell  cast  o'er  her  by  the 
fairies  : 

"Thou  shalt  grow  in  health  and  beauty, 
Till  the  fated  hour  appears  ; 
Then  a  magic  sleep  shall  bind  thee  ; 
Thou  shall  sleep  a  hundred  years  !" 

The  maiden  falls  asleep,  and  the  parents  are  informed  that 
nothing  but  love  will  break  the  fatal  charm.  Soon,  "the  fatal 
slumber  casts  its  spell  o'er  king  and  queen,"  and  one  by  one  the 
courtiers,  the  minstrel,  and  the  ladies  grow  weary.  Everything  about 
the  castle  is  silence  itself.  At  last  the  century  is  over.  A  "gallant 
hunter"  makes  his  way  to  the  ca9tle.  He  finds  the  king  seated  on 
his  throne,  his  consort  by  his  side;  the  courtiers  circled  around  ; 
but  "all  like  statues  carved  in  stone;"  the  centre  of  the  picture  is  a 
maid  of  rosy  light.      The  knight  at  last  "wakes  the  sleeping  beauty 
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with  an  ardent  lover's  kiss,"  Soon  all  awake  and  rejoice  that  the 
evil  charm  is  broken,  'for  the  Prince  has  found  his  bride.'  This  poem 
has  been  awarded  first  place  in  the  Ada's  recent  poem  contests. 
The  botanist  will  find  much  to  interest  him,  in  a  very  thorough 
and  well-written  essay  on  "Poisonous  and  Edible  Mushrooms,"  by 
Mr.  R.  Q.  Anderson.  Miss  Joliffe  contributes  a  very  graphic  des- 
cription of  the  life  and  trials  of  James  Whistler,  the  painter,  who 
has  succeeded  in  earning  for  himself  a  lasting  place  in  the  hall  of 
fame. 

St,  Joseph's  Collegian  for  February  provides  its  readers 
with  some  good  food  for  thought.  A  character  sketch  of  'Cordelia'; 
"The  Dream  of  Gerontius" ;  "Italy's  Laureate,"  and  other  essays; 
two  very  well-written  poems,  — "Snow-Flakes"  and  "The  Father  of 
Our  Country,"  —  well-written  editorials,  &c  all  contribute  to  make  the 
"Collegian"  one  of  the  best  College  journals  which  it  is  our  pleasure 
to  peruse.     St.  Joseph's  may  be  proud  of  her  representative. 

H.  J.  M.  '04. 


Obituary. 


The  Review  mourns  the  sad  loss  of  one  from  our  midst.  The 
unexpected  death  of  Mr.  Bernard  McLaughlin  caused  us  all  deep  pain 
and  sincere  regret. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  was  nineteen  years  of  age.  Three  months  before 
his  death  he  left  his  native  home  in  Ireland,  and  came  to  dwell  with 
relatives  in  Scranton,  Penna.  He  was  with  us  only  a  few  days,  yet  his 
ability  as  a  student  coupled  to  his  amiability  of  disposition  won  for  him 
the  esteem  and  friendship  of  h;s  professors  and  fellow  students. 
Though  his  death  was  sudden  and  unexpected,  it  is  a  consolation  to 
know,that  cheered  and  strengthened  by  the  last  sacrament  of  the  Church, 
he  left  the  world  in  peace.  The  Review  offers  its  tenderest  sympathies 
to  his  bereaved  relatives  and  friends.  Requiescat  in  pace. 
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HOCKEY. 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  schedules  formed  immediately  after 
the  Christmas  holidays,  have  not  been  carried  out.  True,  the  rink  has 
not  always  been  in  the  most  perfect  condition .  The  snowfalls  during 
the  first  part  of  February  were  certainly  sufficient  to  put  a  damper  on 
anyone's  hockey  enthusiasm,  but  there  seems  no  reason  whatever  why 
the  series  should  not  have  been  continued  as  soon  as  the  rink  was 
again  cleared  of  snow.  So  far  but  two  games  have  been  played  in  the 
senior  series  and  both  have  been  won  by  Capt.  Brennan's  seven  by  a 
goodly  majority  of  goals.  Considering  this  with  the  uncertainty  of 
further  good  ice,  Capt.  Brennan's  team  is  likely  to  have  the  champion- 
ship by  default . 

Tuesday,  February  17th,  being  University  Day,  the  philosophers 
and  lay  professors  crossed  sticks  on  the  senior  rink  to  decide  the  cham- 
pionship and  superior  ability  of  these  factions  to  successfully  chase  the 
rubber.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  puck  was  faced,  and  immediately  the 
battle  was  on  with  the  usual  din  and  noise  that  accompanies  all  inter- 
esting games.  Before  it  could  be  realized,  Ebbs  of  the  philosophers 
registered  the  first  goal  for  his  side.  During  the  remainder  of  the  half 
the  play  was  by  no  means  as  one  sided  as  the  score  of  6 — 2  would  in- 
dicate. A  few  minutes  before  the  gong  sounded  for  half  time  the  con- 
testants had  to  leave  the  ice  to  spread  their  pedal  extremities  over  the 
furnace  registers  in  the  recreation  hall. 

In  the  second  half  the  play  was  mostly  one  sided  as  the  professors 
were  kept  on  the  defensive  about  eighty  per  cent  of  the  time.  The 
students  of  Sf.  Thomas  added  six  more  goals  to  their  already  large 
score  while  the  professors  succeeded  in  putting  the  puck  into  tne  net 
four  times  making  the  final  score  Philosophers  12,   Professors  6. 

Mr,  J.  J.  Macdonell  performed  the  arduous  task  of  referee  in  n 
manner  satisfactory   to  both   players  and  spectators. 
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The  players  and  officials  were  as  follows  : 

Philosophers — Collin?,  Bro.  Veronneau,  Meagher,  Bro.  Stanton, 
Ebbs,  Halligan,  McDonald,  (Capt.) 

Professors — Day,  Macdonald,  Nagle,  Keeley,  McMillan,  Casey, 
Nolan,  (Capt.) 

Referee — J.  J.  Macdonell. 

Wednesday  afternoon,  18th  inst.  the  Drumtochty  hockey  club  com- 
posed of  the  clan  McDonald  met  and  defeated  the  "  Wessenshaftslehre" 
seven  better  known  as  the  Soutanes  under  the  captaincy  of  Bro.  Michael 
Murphy.  The  game  was  fast  and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting played  on  the  senior  rink  this  season.  During  the  first  half 
the  honors  were  evenly  divided  the  score  standing  i-i.  In  the  second 
part  of  the  game  the  Scotchmen  showed  their  superiority  and  by 
means  of  the  good  work  of  J.  Macdonell  and  J.  McDonald  the  final 
score  read  5-2  in  favor  of  the  representatives  of  the  land  of  the 
thistle. 

The  line     of     the  victors  was  as  follows  : 

O.  McDonald  H.  McDonald,  A.  McDonald,  J.  J.  Macdonell 
J.   McDonald,  H.    Macdonald,  J.   B.   Macdonald    (Capt.) 


Locals. 


The  Scientific  Society  listened  to  three  most  interesting  lectures 
during  the  month  of  February.  Mr.  J.  E.  Burke  read  a  carefully  prepared 
paper  on  "Reptiles,"  the  lecture  accompanied  by  views  made  by  Rev. 
Fr.  Lajeunesse,  Director.  "Hydraulics"  was  the  subject  of  Mr.  J.  O. 
Dowd's  paper  which  proved  very  instructive.  He  performed  some  very 
interesting  and  successful  experiments  illustrating  the  value  and  power 
of  water  as  an  agent  of  force.  On  the  29th  inst.  Mr.  J.  Hurley  treated 
the  society  to  a  lecture  on  "Foods".  The  lecturer  showed  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  his  subject  and  gave  some  very  salutary  advice  re- 
garding the  choice  and  proper  use  of  food. 
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The  work  ot  the  Debating  Society  was  very  commendable  this 
month.  Mr.  H.  J.  MacDonald  read  a  most  carefully  prepared  paper 
on  "The  English  Education  Bill,"  which  was  afterwards  discussed  by 
the  houses  and  many  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  speak  or 
to  ask  questions,  which  were  cheerfully  answered  by  the  le^urer  in  a 
very  clear  and  comprehensive  manner. 

The  paper  as  read  may  be  found  on  another  page  of    this  issue. 

The  MacDonalds  played  a  fast  game  of  hockey  with  'Scholastics' 
this  month,  which  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  Clan  from    Drumtochty. 

The  Scotchmen  have  a  strong  aggregation  and  are  ready  to  meet 
all  "comers" 

The  traditional  hockey  match  between  the  Lay  Profs,  and 
Philosophers  was  played  on  the  17th  inst.  and  the  heretofore  'invinci- 
bles'  went  down  to  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  best  company  of  hockey 
players,  the  Philosophers  have  ever  had  together.  The  stake,  being  a 
banquet,  all  feasted  on  the  following  Thursday  night.  Keen  appetites, 
caused  by  a  fast  of  eight  hours  and  good,  jovial  fellowship  were  the 
orders  of  the  evening.  Mr.  Nolan,  as  Captain  of  the  loosing  team  pre- 
sided and  the  speeches  of  the  different  members  of  the  teams  were 
gems  of  oratory  and  raillery.  After  the  "feed",  all  adjourned  to  the 
recreation  hall,  and  although  we  had  no  ''Ricky"  with  a  'pick'  nor  'Bob' 
and  Jimmy  with  the  gloves,  yet  Cox  and  Carey,  took  the  cake,  and 
speeches  and  songs — Rip  Van  Winkle — were  the  orders  of  the  Day^ 
Someone  re-Marked  that  the  lights  were  going  out,  but  Day  being  still 
with  us,  all  joined  hands,  sang  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  and  the  third  annual 
banquet  was  put  down  as  one  of  the  pleas<tntest  events  of  the  year. 

Mac.  says  he  played  "Point"  before  day  and  consequently  could'nt 
see  the  puck. 

Robert  Emmet  'the  best  play  since  Richelieu'  was  the  verdict  of 
all, 

Sergt.  Topfall  was  very  natural  in  every  scene. 

Jack  and  Joe  are  two  clever  comedians. 

"Cap."  was  right  at  home  as  Norbury. 
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Father  Fulham  is  a  capable  director  and  the  success  of  the  play  is 

due  to  his  untiring  efforts. 

Messrs.  Filiatreault  and  Collin,  assisted    by  Messrs,  Dooner    and 

Dowd  handled  the  stage  in  a  most  capable   manner. 

His  Excellency,  Mgr.  Sbarretti  and  His  Grace  Archbishop 
Duhamel  expressed  themselves  as  very  highly  pleased  with  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  students. 

E.  L.  D.  '03. 


Junior  Department. 


We  take  occasion  to  congratulate  the  members  of  the  J.  A.  A.  for 
the  noble  manner  in  which  they  have  responded  to  the  call  to  clear  the 
rink  of  its  almost  daily  load  of  snow.  But  it  is  a  cause  of  much  regret 
for  us,  not  to  be  able  to  make  the  same  commendable  remark  about  the 
members  of  Seniordom. — but  then  justice  is  justice. 

The  hockey  season  of  1903  has  come  to  a  most  delightful  close, 
and  the  championship  of  the  small  yard  has  been  played  for  and  won 
by  master  Gamache's  team.  It  is  rather  pleasing  to  note  that — (though 
they  had  the  strongest  of  the  four  teams) — they  went  through  the  season 
without  a  defeat.  We  congratulate  Capt.  Gamache  and  the  following 
members  of  the  septet:  Labrosse,  Berlinquette,  R.  Valequette,  Latour- 
neau,  Joron,  and  St.  George. 

The  battle  was  a  fierce  one,  but  "Old  Jack  Frost"  was  slowly 
weakening.  He  rallied  repeatedly,  but  finally  was  forced  to  succumb 
to  the  oft  renewed  assaults  of  our  warm  friend  "Sol".  Fair  Spring  with 
her  beaming  smile  is  now  swiftly  approaching  and  will  soon  be  hard  at 
work  repairing  the  damages  caused  by  u  Old  Jack."  In  her  onward 
march  she  will  imprint  on  the  countenances  of  the  small  boys,  the 
ruddy  stamp  of  renewed  life  and  vigour.  But  before  her  arrival  is 
announced,  the  Junior  Basket  ball  League  will  have  played  its  series  of 
games  for  the  small  yard  trophy.     The  teams    are  fighting    desperately 
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for  supremacy,  and  we  would  fain    attempt  to  pick    the  winners.     The 
Captains  are,     Brstien,  Byrnes,  Gamache,  and   Mondor. 

A  comedy  entitled  "Our  Boys  as  We  See  Them,"  will  be  presented 
before  the  footlights  of  Kiddom  by  the  members  of  the  Junior  Dramatic 
Association. 

The  following  is  the  cast  of  characters  : 

A  funny  old  man , O.  Gibeault 

His  son — an  extinguished  hockey  player J .  Walsh 

Thumb  Bulf — a  great  worker Our  "Tarn" 

Mic  &  Mac — two  friends Breen  &  A.    Fleming 

Jumping  Jack M.  Laurier 

Billy  Bounce W.  O'Brian 

A  Heavy  Villain Ouellette 

Two  would-be  sports N.  Fleming  &  Chartrand 

A  much  abused  person The  Junior  Editor 

Soldiers,  peasants,  etc   "De  Gang" 

A  number  of  invitations  have  already  been  sent  to  the  actors' 
friends.     All  others  wishing  to  he  present  will  have  to  get  a  "pull.'' 

Anyone  answering,  satisfactorily,  the  following  questions  will  re- 
ceive a  costly  prize  from  the  Ottawa  University  Review.  All  answers 
must  be  addressed  to  the  Junior  Editor. 

1.  Why  is  an  elephant  like  a  brick? 

2.  What  did  the  Junior  Hockey  team  do  to  the  seniors? 

3.  Who's  got  a  pull  on  Simard  ? 

4.  How  long  would  it  take  Fred  to  comb  Lanctot  1 

5.  What  does  Galip — owe? 

6.  Who  is  it  that  expectorates  on  the  stairs  ?     (This    may  apply 

to  a  senior.) 

7.  Who  turns  around  the  most  in  the  chapel  ? 

8.  Who  cut  Vallillee's  hair? 

9.  Why  is  Johnny  Lazy? 
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10.  Who  is  the  biggest  bully  in  the  small  yard  ? 

11.  Who  is  the  junior  Editor  ? 

Boy  who  is  eager  for  commencement  day — "Will  February  March?" 
Simpb  Simon  ;" — No,  but  April  May." 

Fin  : — How  does  the  theory    of   perpetual    motion    resemble   the 
tramp. 

Dreesk. — Both  are  always  moving. 

Fin  (disgustedly)  Naw!  wrong.      Why  because  you  can't  git  either 
of  them  to  work. 

A  little  tack  upon  a  chair 
The  sharp  end  pointed  heavenwards, 
A  little  boy  sat  down  upon,  and  oh, — 
You  know  the  afterwards. 

The  above  was  accompanied  by  a  note,  which  read; 
Dear  Junior  Editor  : — 

You  are  alius  puttin  stuff  in  de  Review  about  me,  and  I  just 
thought  I'd  put  somethin  in  about  a  fellow  I  know.  Would  you  ad- 
vise me  to  write  poetry  ? 

V.  M. 

N.  B. — Not  wishing  to  discourage  this  first  bud  of  spring,  we  re- 
frain from  answering. 

J.Ed. 
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Vol  V 


The  Patron  of  Catholic  Scholars. 


I  E  honor  on  this  occasion*  one  worthy  to  be  by  his 
sanctity  and  learning  the  model  of  saints  and 
scholars.  To  bound  the  genius  of  such  a  man  by 
the  limits  of  time  and  space  is  vain,  impossible  ; 
"His  fame  is  eternity  and  his  residence,  creation". 
Fortunately,  St.  Thomas  was  born  amid  circum- 
q)  stances  and  developed  by    influences  which  made 

him  Christianity's  greatest  defender  and  its  most  brilliant  ornament. 
The  tower  of  strength  l.e  has  been  for  all  that  v\as  best,  the  benefits  his 
work  has  conferred  by  mankind  are  incalculable.  One  of  the  enemies  of 
Holy  Mother  Church,  consequently  his  foe,  said  :  Tolle  Thomam  ft 
Ecclesiam  Romanam  subcerterem  ;  "Djstroy  Thomas  and  I  would  wipe 
3ut  the  Roman  Church."  Bat  he  forgot  that  she  is  cherished  and 
nourished  by  Christ  ;  that  nun's  power  cannot  pievail  against  her 
divine  foundations.  Still  it  shows  in  what  respect  and  fear  her  most 
intellectual  son  is  held  by  those  who  would  destroy  her. 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  March  7th. 
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Viewed  in  the  light  of  any  age  the  works  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
deserve  all  admiration  but  they  derive  additional  value  from  the  time  in 
which  they  were  written . 

The  13th  century  saw  the  culmination  of  Catholic  philosophy.    It 
must  not  however  be  thought  that  this  perfection  was  attained  suddenly 
and  without  great  effort.     During   preceding    centuries  dialectics    and 
metaphysics  had  been  studied  with  an  eagerness  and  zeal  that  excluded 
other  important    branches  of    learning.     Men    knew  little    history   and 
paid  slight   attention  to  the    cultivation    of  letters.    The    intellect   was 
abnormally  developed  while  the    imagination  and    other  faculties  were 
neglected.     Nor  was  the  really  splendid  strength  of  the  intellect  rightly 
employed.      Instead   of  attempting  to    discover  the   nature    of  things, 
which  is  true    science  and    the   proper  object    of    the    intellect,    men 
frequently  buried    themselves   with    sophistries  and    subtilities  all    the 
more  dangerous  from  their  close  association  wrongly  given  them  with  the 
Faith.      Roscelin,  Gilbert  de  la  Poiree,    and    Abelard  were  all   famous 
scholars  and  skilled  dialecticians.    Each    of  them    introduced   or   gave 
his  support  to  some    pernicious  error  or    grave   heresy,     Roscelin   was 
foremost  in  the  defence  of  Nominalism  ;  Gilbert    erred  grievously    con- 
cerning the  Divinity ;    Amaury  declared    that  God    is  matter  and  that 
matttr  is  God  :  Abelard,  so  learned,  so  able  in  debate  and  so  eloquent, 
would  follow  no  guide  but  reason.     To  all    remonstrances  he  had    but 
one  reply  :     "My  road  is  not  the  road  of  custom  but  of  genius"    These 
men  were  all  able  exponents  of  the  liberalism  and  the  rationalism  which 
characterizes  so  much  the  present  thought  rejecting  as  it  does  authority 
and  staking  everything  on  reason.      They  professed  to  know  all  things 
except  the  Nescio,  "I  do  not    know",  of  St.    Bernard.    Their    doctrine 
was :  "Let  us  reason,  subtilize,  apply  our  systems    to  all  sorts  of   ques- 
tions.    Let  reason  be  our  rule  and  guide  without    which    progress  is  im- 
possible".    In  no  instance  has  reason  given  better  proof  of  her  inability 
to  avoid  error  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  unless  guided  and  supported 
by  authority.     This    rationalistic    school    of  free    thought   has   always 
existed,  and,  I  daresay,  will  exist  so  long  as  the    intellect  of  man  con- 
tinues to  be  exercized.  Its  activity  and  aggressiveness  are  remarkable. 
There  is  neither  shade  nor    walk  of  life  that    has  not  felt  its    influence. 
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Those  who  are  determined  to  defend  the  truth  against  it  must  be 
equally  active  and  strenuous  in  resistance.  It  must  be  encountered 
and  vanquished  on  its  own  ground. 

Albert  the  Great  it  was  who  first  properly  estimated  the  resources 
of  the  enemy  and  the  means  to  checkmate  him.  He  realized  what  a 
necessity  there  was  of  returning  to  the  Greek  philosophy  and  with  its 
wisdom,  clearness,  and  logical  force  to  battle  in  defence  of  Christianity 
and  its  truths.  He  foresaw  that  in  this  philosophy,  corrected  and  puri- 
fied by  the  light  of  Revelation,  the  Church  would  possess  a  scientific 
system  of  defence  capable  of  resisting  all  attacks  of  man's  proud  intel- 
lect. Few  at  the  time  had  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  Albert.  His 
efforts  in  this  direction  were  opposed  and  ridiculed ;  he  was  accused  of 
attempting  to  mingle  Paganism  with  the  Faith.  Such  abuse  and  such 
charges  would  have  deterred  a  weaker  champion  ;  they  could  not  turn 
Albert  from  his  course.  Mere  than  this  he  imbued  his  disciples  with 
his  principles,  which,  as  master  of  the  schools,  he  diffused  therein. 

Albert  was  undoubtedly  a  great  man.  He  was  fated  however  to 
be  eclipsed  by  one  of  his  desciples,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Fortunate  was 
Albert  in  securing  a  mind  able  tc  appreciate  his  teachings  :  equally  so, 
the  saint  in  having  a  master  who  recognized  and  developed  his  unsur- 
passable talents.  Religion  and  Truth,  can  never  repay  the  debt  they 
owe  the  saint  for  his  writings,  and  Albert  for  laying  the  foundation  of 
the  same  by  his  teachings. 

At  the  time  of  the  Angelical's  appearance  there  was  a  medley  of 
strange  ideas,  some  Greek,  some  Arabian  and  some  Christian.  The 
schools  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  had  always  exerted  a  mighty  influence 
on  the  minds  of  men.  That  of  Plato  is  plainly  discernible  in  the  early 
Fathers  of  the  Church.  He  by  his  nobleness  and  sublimity  appealed  to 
them  more  thin  the  matter-of-fact  and  less  religious  Aristotle.  But  if 
Plato  is  the  greater  theologi  in  and  carries  us  along  by  his  soaring,  Aris- 
totle is  the  greater  philos  >\>h  r  and  compels  our  assent  by  the  exactitude 
and  force  of  his  reasoning.  His  intellectual  strength  and  power  of  anal- 
ysis make  him  great .  ■  His  works  are  a  wonderful  armory,  stored,  with 
weapons  for  attack  and  defence.  It  was  the  skilful  use  of  these  by  the 
Saracens  that  made  their  defence  of   the    Koran   so    strong    and    their 
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attack  on  the  orthodox  faith  so  terrible.  Clothed  in  the  armor  of 
Aristotle,  the  pantheism  and  mysticism  of  the  East  wrought  mighty 
havoc  among  the  schoolmen  of  the  vVest.  Under  its  baneful  influence,, 
there  were  found  men  bold  enough  to  publicly  declare  that  human 
nature  could  be  identified  with  the  divinity  :  others  notably,  David  of 
Durando,  maintained  that  all  things  are  God.  The  University  of 
Paris  which  was  then  the  intellectual  centre  of  the  world  received  these 
blasphemies  from  the  Moors  of  Spain  and  in  turn  disseminated  them 
over  the  whole  of  civilized  Europe.  True,  the  Church  always  con- 
demned them  but  condemnation  did  not  always  destroy  their  evil  effects,. 
It  was  in  such  company  that  Aristotle  was  introduced  to  the  mediaeval 
student.  No  wonder  that  Christian  philosophers  regarded  him  as  a 
teacher  of  pantheism  and  the  most  dangerous  antagonist  of  Christianity 
so  plainly  were  these  teachings  opposed  to  Scripture  and  the  traditions- 
of  the  Church. 

These  conditions  the  "Angel  of  the  Schools"  was  destined  to 
change.  No  one  was  better  fitted  than  he.  Long  and  patient  study 
had  made  him  familiar  with  the  Scriptures  and  the  teachings  of  the 
Church.  Such  was  his  mastery  of  the  Scriptures  that  he  is  reputed  to 
have  known  them  by  heart,  He  knew  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  and 
the  great  men  vvho  followed  rhem  so  well  that  he  could  tell  in  what 
each  excelled,  in  what  he  differed  from  and  in  what  he  agreed  with  the 
others.  He  had  studied  and  commented  on  the  works  of  Aristotle 
until  they  contained  nothing  unknown  to  him.  As  a  result  he  discov- 
ered that  the  works  of  Aristotle  had  been  garbled  and  improperly 
translated,  that  many  of  the  errors  commonly  attributed  to  him  were 
not  his,  but  belonged  to  his  commentators,  who  had  misunderstood 
the  author  or  borrowed  his  name  because  of  its  undoubted  weight  and 
authority.  He  was  confident  that  the  teachings  of  the  Stagarite  could 
be  made  to  harmonize  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  Such  har- 
mony of  truth  and  method  would  be  irresistable  The  Church's  many 
points  of  belief  would  assume  a  oneness  and  unity  of  form,  inseparably 
united  and  closely  related.  They  would  no  longer  repel  men  by  ap- 
parent difficulties,  but  appeal  to  them  by  clearness  and  philosophical 
arrangement.     It  is  to  his  perpetual  fame  that  he  succeeded   in    bring- 
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ing  this  about.  A  devoted  follower  of  the  "Philosopher"  of  whom  he 
speaks  with  evident  respect  and  admiration,  he  was  a  more  devoted 
Christian,  a  firm  believer  in  Scripture  and  the  teachings  of  the  Church. 
When  Aristotle  departs  from  or  disagrees  with  these  teachings,  St. 
Thomas  does  not  follow  him  but  boldly  detends  what  he  knows  to  be 
the  truth.  For  this  reason  the  philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  cannot  be 
called  the  mere  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  True,  it  imitates  the  form  of 
Aristotle,  but  it  stands  by  none  of  Aristotle's  errors.  It  has  the  eleva- 
tion and  sublimity  of  Plato  which  Aristotle  never  had  and  never 
could  have. 

Plato,  Aristotle,  and  St.  Thomas,  the  three  greatest  minds  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  strove  for  one  end — truth.  Plato  searched  the 
heavens ;  Aristotle,  the  earth  and  its  creatures.  Both,  their  works 
show,  succeeded  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Neither,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  believed  in  the  other.  There  are  truths  neither  reached,  truths 
that  reason  unaided  cannot  approach.  Herein  the  "  Angelical  " 
possessed  an  undoubted  advantage.  Truths  that  puzzled  them  were 
made  plain  to  him  by  the  illumination  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  grace 
of  (iod  ;  of  which  he  was  so  possessed  that  men  were  wont  to  say  of 
him  :  Thomas  erat  ange/us,  anteqitam  esset  Doctor  Angelicas ;  "Thomas 
was  an  angel  before  he  was  the  Angelical  Doctor."  His  own  luminous 
and  comprehensive  intellect  enabled  him  to  appreciate  the  efforts  of 
others,  to  separate  the  false  from  the  true  and  to  use  the  truth  no 
matter  where  he  found  it.  His  whole  life  was  given  to  the  defence  of 
the  right,  and  to  the  destruction  of  error  in  whatever  form  it  might 
appear.  At  one  time  he  was  busy  writing  against  the  pantheism  of  the 
Orientals,  at  another,  combatting  the  rationalism  so  prevalent  in  his 
time.  Though  he  did  not  at  once  eradicate  all  the  evils  of  his  time,  no 
human  power  could  do  it.  There  was  formed  under  his  inspiration  a 
School  of  Philosophy,  that  gradually  and  surely  destroyed  them  and 
prevented  the  disasterous  results  that  then  appeared  inevitable. 

The  eminence  his  sanctity,  his  learning  and  method  has  won  for 
him  among  his  contemporaries  has  never  been  lost.  Great  philoso- 
phers succeeded,  yet  none  so  great.  Popes  vied  in  bestowing  praises 
on    him.     Councils    of   the    Church  have  consulted  him  on  great  and 
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momentous  questions.  Universities  base  their  studies  on  his  writings- 
because  they  promote  the  honor  of  G  :>d,  the  good  of  the  Church,  the 
public  weal,  the  peace  and  tranquility  of  the  State,  better  education  of 
youth,  progress  in  science  :  and  finally,  the  veneration  and  respect  that 
is  due  to  a  saint  of  the  Church  and  to  its  most  celebrated  Doctor 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 

M.  F.  Burns,  '03. 


"God  Save  Ye." 

HEN  the  stranger  knocks  at  the  cabin  door, 
He  knows  full  well  that  his  journey's  o'er, 
For  the  door  swings  wide,  and    the  peat -fire  bright, 

Pierces  the  gloom  with  a  welcoming  light. 
"God  !  save  ye  all,"  saith  he, 

And  warm  is  the  clasp  of  each  outstretched  hand, 
(For  hearts  meet  hearts  in    the  Dear  Old  Land), 
And  sure  is  the  caed  milefailte  there — 
In  the  glad  sweet  words  of  an  old-time  prayer— 
"God  !  save  ye  kindly." 

Thus  oft  in  spirit  we  tread  again, 
An  oft-trod,  well-rememhered  lane, 
"Unheard1"  ye  say?  Yet  we  knock  once  more, 
Breathing  a  prayer  through  the  opening  door— 
"God  save  ye  all,"  saith  we. 

Harold  A.  Philips  in  the  Gael. 


SOUND. 


{Read  Before  St.  Thomas'  Academy). 


HILOSOPHY,  the  learned  tell  us,  is  Queen  of  the 
Sciences.  They  prove  this  by  the  argument,  that,  as 
Philosophy  treats  matter  in  its  two  great  subdivis- 
ions,— organic  and  inorganic;  and,  as  she  goes  further 
and  extends  beyond  the  sensible  world,  the  natural 
conclusion  follows,  chat,  being  a  science,  she  must 
of  the  others  be  Queen,  But  while  we  grant  this,  the 
place  of  prince  Consort,  we  maintain,  must  be  yielded 
to  Phys'c-.  The  task  intrusted  to  me  on  this  festival  day  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquina-,  the  true  master  of  Christian  Philosophy,  has  been-time  con- 
sidered diligently  performed:  the  responsibility  attending  the  writing  of  an 
essay  on  any  of  the  matters  taken  up  in  our  course  of  Physics  is,  I  trust, 
realized,  and  therefore,  with  your  kind  indulgence,  I  read  you  this 
paper  on  that  particular  branch  upon  which  the  two  senior  classes  are 
experimenting, — Sound. 

In  Physics  three  theories  are  universally  accepted — that  of  Elec- 
tricity has  yet  to  be  clearly  defined — namely,  the  theory  of  light,  the 
theory  of  heat,  and  the  theory  of  sound.  To  treat  sound  exhaustively 
our  time  will  not  permit,  nor  is  it  our  intention.  But  with  an  endeavor 
to  tell  you  of  its  importance,  the  standpoint  from  which  it  is  viewed 
among  the  natural  sciences  and  its  position  therein,  its  interest  aside 
from  its  practicability  ,and  to  give  you  the  results  of  clasb  lectures  and 
experiments  was  this  paper  prepared,  which  will,  we  hope,  communi- 
cate as  much  pleasure  to  our  auditory  as  was  derived  in  the  prepara- 
tion . 

Sound,  generally  defined,  is  that  peculiar  sensation  excited  in  the 
organ  of  hearing  by  the  vibratory  motion  of  bodies,  when  the  motion  is 
transmitted  to  the  ear  through  an  elastic  medium.  Hence  we  see  that 
a  vibratory  impulse  must  be  given  to  an  elastic  body,  which  is  communi- 
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cated  through  some  medium  surrounding  it,  and  is  thus  transmitted  to 
ear.  To  illustrate;  a  small  collodion  balloon  containing  a  mixture  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  ignited,  when,  the  gases  exploding,  immediately 
the  ear  is  conscious  of  a  shock.  The  impulse,  or  rather  vibratory 
movement,  started  when  the  air  particles  were  urged  outward  by  the 
explosion,  whence,  as  these  particles  separated,  they  formed  a  wave 
which  brought  the  sound  to  our  ear.  But  in  calling  this  explosion  a 
sound,  we  are,  perhaps,  anticipating,  as,between  sound  and  noise,  some 
distinction  must  be  made.  Sound  or  rather  musical  sound,  produces  a 
continuous  sensation  whose  value  can  be  readily  estimated;  noise,  on 
the  contrary,  may  be  a  sound  whose  duration  is  too  brief,  as  the  firing  of 
a  pistol,  to  be  properly  determined,  and  considering  this  distinction,  the 
natural  inference  is  that  sound  may  be  defined  as  that  which  is  pleasing 
to  the  ear,  while  by  noise  is  meant  a  shock  to  the  auditory    nerve. 

Having  now  some  conception  of  sound,  our  next  consideration 
must  be  the  manner  in  which  it  is  brought  to  our  ear,  that  is,  trans' 
mission .  We  have  already  stated  that  the  theory  of  sound  is  generally 
admitted,  but  transmission  of  vibratory  movement,  is  nevertheless,  diffi- 
cult of  explanation.  That  a  medium  is  necessary,  whether  it  be  a  gas,  a 
vapour,  a  liquid,  or  a  solid  is  proved  by  placing  an  alarum  clock  in  vacuo, 
using  the  bell  jar  as  the  exhaust  depot  and  receptacle  for  the  clock. 
Placing  the  ear  close  to  the  jar,  when  the  alarm  rings,not  the  slight- 
est tinkle  of  the  bell  is  heard,  thus  demonstrating  the  fact,  that,  where 
there  is  a  space  perfectly  void  of  air,  no  sensation,  let  the  explosion  be  vio- 
lent as  it  may,  is  produced  on  the  ear,  and  that  some  medium  is  essential 
in  the  transmission  of  sound.  A  body  vibrating  sends  out,  through  this 
medium  of  the  air,  waves,  and  the  progress  of  these  waves  forms  what  is 
known  as  the  propagation  of  sound.  To  obtain  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  waves  reach  the  ear,  we  can  but  refer  to  Daguin's 
homely  yet  useful  comparison;  "The  undulation  produced  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  by  a  stone  being  dropped  into  it,  show  the  man- 
ner in  which  undulatory  movement  is  transmitted  through  the  air. 
The  pressure  exerted,  on  the  water  by  the  stone  raises  the  surrounding 
water  in  a  circle;  this   speedily  falls  into  the  depression  made  by  the 
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stone,  raising  the  liquid  behind  it  in  a  circle;  and  so  on;  the  result  being 
the  case  of  sound,  however,  the  waves  of  air  do  not  form  rings,  but 
the  succession  of  concentric  circles  with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  In 
concentric  globes;  hence  as  a  consequence  of  the  geometrical  proof 
that  the  surface  of  spheres  varies  as  the  square  of  their  radii,  wt  have 
the  principle;  T/ie  intensity  of  sound  waves  varies  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  from  its  source. 

We  have  stated  that  it  was  not  our  intention  of  treating;  this  subject 
from  a  purely  scientific  standpoint,  but  rather  frum  that  of  the  interest 
f  d  observer,  so,having  dealt  with  the  main  principles  of  sound,  we  will 
now  consider  its  chief  qualities,  namely,  pitch,  timbre,  intensity,  reflect- 
ion and  refraction,  In  considering  pitch  and  timbre,  we  will  take  up 
that  part  of  physics  devoted  to  the  physical  theory  of  music. 

To  determine  the  pitch  of  any  sound  the  number  of  vibrations 
must  be  calculated,  and,  consequently,  the  pitch  of  a  musical  note  is 
determined  by  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second  yielded  by  the  body 
producing  the  note.  The  more  rapid  the  vibrations,  the  higher  the  pitch 
and  hence  this  quality  of  sound  is  responsible  tor  our  difference  in  tones. 
These  differences  have  given  rises  to  scales  commonly  known  as  the 
harmonic,  the  diatonic,  and  the  chromatic  scales.  The  harmonic 
scale,  the  first  scale  used  by  ancient  peoples,  is  a  series  of  octaves,  each 
tone  of  which  is  double  its  predecessor  as  regards  vibratory  value.  The 
diatonic  is  the  scale  generally  used  to-day,  anc  the  notes  comprising  it 
are  known  by  the  names  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si,  do.  The  chromatic  scale 
is  really  a  semi-tone  scale,  as  it  consists  in  lowering  or  raising  the  notes 
a  half  tone.  Regarding  the  production  of  different  notes  we  can  but 
mention  the  syren,  which,  by  a  succession  of  puffs  of  air  gives  us  the 
simplest  method  of  measuring  pitch.  To  Savart  are  we  indebted  for 
our  knowledge  of  perceptible  sound.  He  found  that  with  seven  or 
eight  vibrations  a  second,  the  ear  perceived  a  distinct  but  deep  sound, 
while  acute  sounds  were  audible  up  to  those  corresponding  to  38,000 
vibrations  a  second.  But  considered  musically  those  sounds  which  are 
available  range  from  about  40  to  4,000  vibrations  per  second. 
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Tne  timbre  or  quality  of  sound  is  that  peculiar  property  of  a  note 
which  distinguishes  the  same  notes  on  different  instruments.  To  illus- 
trate ;  do  is  sounded  on  the  clarionet  and  flute  ;  they  have  the  same  pitch, 
being  produced  by  an  equal  number  of  vibrations,  and  yet  the  two  notes 
have  very  distinct  qualities;  that  is,  their  timbre  is  different.  All  bodies 
employed  for  producing  musical  sounds  emit,  besides  their  fundamen- 
tal tones,  tones  due  to  higher  vibration.  Such  tones  Tyndall  calls  over- 
tones. It  was  the  addition  of  these  to  fundamental  tones  of  the  same 
pitch  which  enabled  us  to  distinguish  the  clarionet  from  the  flute. 
Were  it  possible  to  detach  the  pure  fundamental  tones  of  the  two 
instruments,  they  would  be  undistinguishable  from  each  other ;  but  the 
mingling  of  overtones  renders  their  timbre  different  and  hence  disting- 
uishable. Instruments  are  then  divided  into  two  great  classes  ;  name- 
ly, stringed  instruments,  the  most  common  being  the  violin,  harp, 
piano;  and  wind  instruments,  of  which  the  flute  and  clarionet  are  best 
known  to  us. 

St,  Thomas,  considering  the  age  iu  which  he  lived,  had  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Physics.  Treating  sound  he  says  ;  "Sound  may  also  be 
affected  by  the  density  of  the  air,  because  when  the  air  is  dense  and 
put  into  motion  with  more  difficulty,  its  reaction  is  greater,  conse- 
quently sound  becomes  louder".  "We  are  now  considering  intensity. - 
Intensity  depends  principally  on  the  mechanical  impulse  given  the 
sounding  body,  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations,  the  density  of  the 
medium  through  which  the  sound  must  pass,  and  the  presence  of 
resonant  bodies ;  and  these  give  rise  to  various  laws  regarding  this 
quality  of  sound,  the  first  of  which  is,  that,"7#<?  intensity  varies  inversely 
as  the  square  distance  of  the  sounding  body  from  the  ear."  Ganot's  proof  of 
this  law  is  as  follows  :  Let  us  suppose  several  sounds  of  equal  intensity 
— for  instance  bells  of  the  same  kind,  struck  by  a  hammer  of  the  same 
weight,  falling  from  equal  nights.  If  four  of  these  bells  are  placed 
at  a  distance  of  20  yards  from  the  ear,  and  one  at  a  distance 
of  10  yards,  it  is  found  that  the  single  bell  produces  a  sound  of  the 
same  intensity  as  the  four  bells  struck  simultaneously.  Consequently, 
for  double  the  distance,  the  intensity  of  the  sound    is  only  one    fourth. 
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The  second  law,     uThe  intensity  of  sound  increases  with  the   amplitude 
of  the  vibrations  of  the  sonorous  body"  is  readily  observed    by  means  of 
vibrating  strings.     It  these  strings  are   sufficiently  long  the   oscillations 
are  perceptible,    and    the  sound    is  feebler    as  the    amplitude  of    the 
oscillations  decreases.    The  third  law,  "The  intensity  of  sound  depends 
on  the  density  of  the  air  in  the  place  i?i  which  it  is  produced"  has    been 
already  illustrated  by  the  ringing  of  the   alarm  clock,    placed  in    vacuo. 
Until  the  air  was  exhausted,  the  tinkling  of  the  bell  could  be  heard,  but 
as  the  air  became  more    rarefied    it  got    weaker,  and    the  nearer    the 
approach  to  a  perfect  vacuum  the  less  distinct    was  the  sound.      With 
intensity  are  closely  allied  reflection  and  refraction,  and  though  we  have 
treated  them  as  distinct  qualities  of    sound,  they    are  perhaps,     merly 
subdivisions  of  the  first  mentioned. 

"So  long  as  sound  waves  are  not  obstructed  in  their  motion  they 
are  propogated  in  the  form  of  concentric  spheres  ;  but  when  they  meet 
with  an  obstacle  they  follow  the  general  law  of  elastic  bodies,    that   \%t 
they    return    upon    themselves,    forming    new  concentric  waves,  which 
seem    to    emanate    from    a    second   centre   on    the  other  side  of  the 
obstacle.     This  phenomenon  constitutes  the  reflection  of  sound.     To 
illustrate  :  Two  concave  discs,  A  and  B,  are  placed    25    feet   apart  ;  a 
watch    is    laid    immediately    in    front  of  B.     Now  as  I  proceed  toward 
A,  the  ticking  is  distinctly  heard  at  the  focus  point  of  the   other   disc. 
When    I    move    from   that  particular  spot  no  sound  is  perceptible.     If 
any    point    of  the    reflecting    surface    A,   be  joined  to  the  centre  from 
which    the   sound    issued,    and  if  a  perpendicular  be  let  fall,  the  angle 
formed  is  called  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  this  angle,   as   the    ticking 
of  the  watch  proves,  equals  the  angle  of  reflection."     It    will    therefore 
be  seen  that  the  same  laws  govern  the  reflection  of  sound  as  do  reflec- 
tion   of  light.     "Sound,    like    light,"    says  Tyndall,    "may  be  reflected 
several  times  in  succession,  and   as  the    reflected    light    under    these 
circumstances  become  gradually  feebler  to  the   eye,  so    the    successive 
echoes  become  gradually  feebler  to  the  ear."     We    have    all    heard    of 
Killarney    and    the   famous    echo  in  the  Gap  of  Dunloe.      A  trumpet 

sounded  at  a  certain  point  in  the  Gap,  the  same  tone,  though  less  in- 
tense, repeats  itself  on  the  adjacent  cliffs  until  it  dies  away  in  sweetest 
cadence. 
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Refraction  is  the  bending  or  deflection  of  'he  sound  wave  when 
it  meets  an  obstacle.  To  demonstrate  this  we  again  use  our  small 
collodion  balloon.  The  balloon  is  filled  with  carbonic-acid  gas  and  a 
watch  placed  at  its  back.  Standing  several  feet  away,  the  person  ex- 
perimenting is  able,  with  the  aid  of  a  glass  funnel,  to  hear  the  ticking 
of  the  watch.  The  sound  waves  converge  to  a  focus  owing  to  the 
deviation  they  experience  in  traversing  the  dense  medium  ot  gas,  and 
their  convergence  renders  the  ticking  audible.  We  have  all  noticed 
that  sound  is  propagated  against  the  wind  with  less  velocity  than  with 
the  wind,  and  this,  probably,  is  due  to  refraction. 

With  this  brief  summary  it  is  hoped  that  those  here  to-night  will 
have  a  fair  conception  of  this  most  interesting  branch  of  physics,  and 
•of  the  work  being  done  by  the  two  senior  classes. 


C.  P.  McCormac,  '03. 


The   Irish  Question. 


A  Study  of  the  Gaelic  Revival. 


O  be  or  not  to  be, — that  is  the  question.  Whether 
Ireland  shall  commit  national  suicide  by  accepting 
English  civilization,  or  whether  she  shall  regain  her 
proper  place  among  the  nations  by  assuming  a 
neo-Gaelic  civilization, — that  is  the  question.  There 
is  no  other  alternative  :  Ireland  must  be  Irish  or 
English,  and  must  decide  in  this  generation.  And 
upon    Ireland's    decision    in  this  crisis  of  her  history 

•dep  nds  her  future  fate — glorious  or  ignominious — a    fate    which   may 

be  deferred,  but  which  must  necessarily  come. 
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These  are  not  mere  words,  nor  mere  opinions  ;  they  are  truths. 
Thf.y  are  not  based  on  other  authority  than  that  of  the  philosophy  of 
history  as  interpreted  by  the  great  men  who  know  the  Irish  question. 
It  is  true  some  may  have  never  heard  such  statements  before  ;  none  of 
my  readers  perhaps,  have  ever  realized  them.  Yet,  since  they  are  true, 
as  I  hope  I  shall  presently  prove,  we  ought  to  know  them,  feel  themr 
act  upon  them.  To  urge  and  help  others  to  do  something  of  this 
nature,  is  the  perhaps  too  ambitious  aim  of  this  paper.  Were  it  not 
that  I  have  a  reasoning  audience,  willing  to  believe  evidence,  a  sympa- 
thetic audience,  descendants  of  Gaels,  and  a  charitable  audience  who 
will  pardon  any  shortcomings,  I  would  not  attempt  such  an  important 
subject.* 

The  question  is  for  us  not  only  important  but  difficult.  We  can- 
not, such  is  the  fog  that  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  puts  between  us  and 
Gaelic  Ireland,  we  cannot  see  that  there  is  a  question .  Accordingly 
when  we  hear  of  the  Gaelic  Revival,  we  are  accustomed  either  to  listen 
indifferently  or  to  make  it  the  subject  of  satire.  Rut  I  ask  serious  at- 
tention. 

Perhaps  the  easiest  way  to  understand  this  ideal  now  placed  be- 
fore Ireland,  is  to  study  the  history  of  the  Gaelic  civilization  of  the 
past  It  is  a  fact  more  certain  than  the  existence  of  the  Aztecs,  that 
about  325  B.  C.  the  Kelt  ruled  all  Europe,  except  Greece  and  Southern 
Italy  from  the  British  Isles  to  the  Black  Sea,  from  the  Elbe  to  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules.  In  other  words,  contemporary  with  Alexander  the 
Great,  a  mighty  Keltic  empire  extended  over  what  is  now  Ireland, 
Scotland,  England,  Wales,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium,  Holland,. 
Switzerland,  Austria,  Hungary,  Bosnia,  Bulgaria,  two-thirds  of  Germany 
and  half  of  Italy.  At  the  present  day  large  portions  of  our  globe  are 
peopled  by  Keltic  or  semi-Keltic  races,  but  Keltic  civilization,  all  that 
remains  to  remind  the  world  of  the  ancient  empire,  is  now  confined 
chitfly  to  peasants  in  a  corner  of  France  and  parts  of  the  British  Isles^ 
There  is  a  movement  at  present  to  revive  these  dwindling  and  decay- 
ing fag-ends,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  old  civilization.  Confining  our- 
selves to  Ireland,  the  struggle  between  the  old  Keltic    civilization    and 

the  new  Anglo-Saxon  one  is  called  the  Irish  Question. 
*The  Debating  Chib,  March  8th. 
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But  is  not  this  Gaelic  Revival  merely  an  attempt  artificially  to 
stimulate  into  life  an  effete  civilization  ?  Do  we  wish  to  go  back  to  the 
clan  system  ?  Gaelic  civilization  is  not  effete  ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
superior  to  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Such,  Irish  history  proves  it  to  have 
been  during  the  three  eras  in  which  it  flourished  amid  even  partially 
favorable  circumstances,  namely,  during  the  four  hundred  years  pre- 
ceeding  St.  Patrick's  arrival,  during  the  four  hundred  years  succeeding 
it,  and  during  the  two  hundred  years  following  Elizabeth's  attempt  to 
conquer  Ireland.  It  would  be  very  advantageous  if  we  could  get  even 
the  faintest  idea  of  the  Gaelic  civilization  of  these  three  periods. 

About  the  first  period,  the  pagan  one,  the  chief  thing  to  remember 
is  that  Ireland  had  a  civilization.  The  Irish  were,  it  is  true,  Pagans, 
but  their  religion  was  a  spiritual  and  moral  one  ;  so  they  were  really 
less  pagan  than  a  great  many  civilized  people  of  the  present  day.  Their 
moral  and  social  code,  on  which  we  have  no  time  to  dwell,  was  far 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  nation  which  had  till  then  existed,  save 
only  the  moral  code  given  by  God  to -the  Hebrews.  Though  in  intel- 
lectual development  thev  were  inferior  even  to  the  Romans,  their  litera- 
ture gave  as  much  promise  of  greatness  as  did  the  early  Greek.  In 
poetry  there  were  epics  ready  for  a  Homer  to  put  on  the  finishirg 
touches.  And  a  Homer  not  appearing,  the  bards  changed  their  epics 
into  prose,  and  thus  created  that  species  of  literature  known  as  the 
romance  or  novel.  And  finally  about  a  couple  of  generations  before 
St.  Patrick,  the  Irish  had  invented  and  brought  to  perfection,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  aids  to  the  art  of  poetry,  namely  rhyme. 

Then  St.  Patrick  came.  I  have  said  Ireland's  moral  and  social 
state  was  superior  to  all  other  pagan  ones.  The  proof  is  that  in  one 
generation,  changing  hardly  any  of  the  civilization,  St.  Patrick  chris- 
tianized Ireland.  And  just  as  Pagan  Irish  civilizaticn  was  superior  to 
all  other  pagan  civilizations,  so  Christian  Irish  civilization  was  superior 
to  all  other  Christian  civilizations.  The  reason  is  apparent.  In  no 
country  were  the  principles  of  Christianity  so  excellently  received  and 
practised.  In  Ireland,  the  land  of  saints  and  scholars,  faith  and  know- 
It  dge  flourished  side  by  side.  Ireland  became  the  university  of  those 
times  to  Europe  ;  she  became  also  its  seminary.     Students    from    all 
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over  Christendom  eagerly  flocked  to  Ireland  ;  while  Irish  monks 
with  an  unexampled  zeal  tore  themselves  away  from  their  native  land 
to  christianize  and  civilize  the  surrounding  countries.  Some  of  them 
reached,  if  we  can  believe  circumstantial  evidence,  even  Mexico. 
As  St.  Columbkille,  the  apostle  and  founder  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  perhaps  Ireland's  greatest  son,  tells  us  in  one  of  his  noble 
poems,  "All  but  thy  Government,  Erin,  has  pleased  me."  Ireland's 
political  system,  far  from  adapting  itself  to  changing  circumstances, 
became  worse  and  worse.  In  this,  the  modern  Anglo  Saxon  ideal, 
as  expressed  by  the  great  Anglo-Irishman,  Edmund  Burke,  is  the 
true  ideal,  and  the  ideal  that  Ireland  wished  to  see  real  zed;  but  in 
almost  everything  else,  the  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  is  inferior  to  the 
Gaelic  one. 

Let  us  compare  them,  the  Gaelic  civilization  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, and  the  Anglo-Saxon — not  of  the  sixth,  for  the  Saxon  barbarians 
had  not  yet  received  their  civilization  from  the  Irish — but  of  the 
twentieth  century.  We  have  the  type  of  the  highest  Anglo-Saxon 
civilization  when  we  add  Anglican  Christianity  to  Cardinal  Newman's 
true  gentleman.  Compare  this  beau  ideal  of  our  day,  with  the  Irish 
monk,  the  most  representative  type  of  sixth  century  Irish  life. 
Which  is  the  better  man  ? 

The  Danish  invasion  first  marred  this  glorious  Gaelic  national 
life.  The  Irish,  too  united  to  be  conquered,  too  divided  to  conquer, 
were  in  a  state  of  external  or  internal  warfare  till  the  acession  of 
James  I.  of  England.  Half  a  dozen  times  at  least,  it  seemed  as  if 
Ireland  would  unite  herself  and  resume  her  proper  place  among  the 
nations.  But  again  and  again  some  super-normal  influence  seemed  to 
prevent.  Finally  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
Elizabeth  put  forth  the  whole  strength  of  her  empire  to  accomplish 
completely  the  conquest  of  the  Irish,  Erin  awoke  and  found  herself  one 
nation  again.  The  God  of  arms  decided  in  favor  of  the  English,  but 
Ireland,  conquered  though  it  was,  again  was  a  great  Gaelic  nation. 

A  great  nation,  because  it  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  all  a 
nation's  essentials,  What  is  a  nation  ?  "A  common  tradition,  a  common 
history,  a  common  language,  a  common  literature,  common  institutions, 
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common  sorrows  and  common  joys,  common  hopes  and  common  aspir- 
ations— these  things  make  up  a  nation,  these  things  shape  its  destiny, 
these  things  determine  its  place  in  civilization."  Such  had  the  Irish 
from  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth. 

They  had  a  common   tradition   extending  back  further  than  that 
of  any  people  in  Europe.     They  had  a  common  history,  merging  into 
this  tradition  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,   and   filled   with 
more  episodes  ot  great  heroes,  sages,  poets,  kings,  scholars,  teachers, 
holy  virgins,  saints,  missionaries, — containing  more  of  the  events  that 
inspire  men  to  the  highest  things, —  than  that  ot  any  other  people  in  the 
world.     They    had    a    common    language,    the   oldest  and  purest  in 
Europe,  one,  as  Davis  says,  "conformed  to  their  organs,  descriptive  of 
their  climate,  constitution  and  manners,  mingled  inseparably  with  their 
history    and    soil,    fitted    beyond   any  other  language  to  express  their 
prevalent  thoughts  in  the  most  natural  and  efficient  way."   They  had  a 
common  literature,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  went  back  to  Pagan  times  ;. 
while  in  the  seventeenth  century  despite  the  fact  that  education  was  by 
the    law    of    the    English    conqueror  a  crime,  the  Irish  writers,  with  a 
literary  and  patriotic  zeal  we  cannot  imagine,  wrote  in  manuscript^,  the 
history    of    Ireland  ;  the    Irish    poets    of  the  eighteenth  century  were 
superior  to  their  contemporaries  in  France,   and   almost  equal   to  their 
contemporaries    in    England  ;  which  things  give   us  some  idea  of  the 
intellectuality    of  the  times.      These   same  Irish  of  the  penal  times, 
had  common  institutions  far  superior  to  those    of    their    conqueror — 
especially  their  religion,  which  they  preserved  as   no  other  people  ever 
did.     The  whole  nation  had  the  same  supernatural  joys  of  which  the 
conqueror  in  his  ignorance  had  not  even    the     slightest     idea  ;     the 
same  material  sorrows,    for  the  conqueror    in    his    strength    inflicted 
upon  them  a  system  of  laws  of  which  even  a  barbarian  would  have 
been  ashamed.     Finally  they  had  the  same  hopes  and  ideals,  to  live 
in     as     their     ancestors      had      once      lived    in  when    moral      and 
intellectual  leaders  in  the  world. 
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Hence  they  had,  to  a  very  high  degree,  all  the  essentials  of  a 
great  nation.  There  was  but  one  drawback — their  political  slavery. 
But  this  was  as  much  by  the  will  of  God,  as  by  the  power  and 
duplicity  of  the  Saxon.  For  not  man,  but  God,  defeated  the  Irish 
under  the  Red  Hughs,  under  Owen  Roe,  under  Sarsfield. 

What  was  the  type  of  man  this  civilization  produced  ?  Take  the 
peasant.  He  was  endowed  with  all  the  traditional  traits  of  a  people  cultur- 
ed for  fifteen  hundred  years,  with  a  vocabulary  in  every  day  use  of  five 
thousand  words  (English  or  Anglified  Irish  peasants  use  or  misuse  about 
five  hundred),  with  a  love  for  classical  Irish  music,  for  classical  Irish 
poetry,  tales,  and  history,  with  the  art  of  using  the  pointed  sayings  and 
astute  aphorisms  in  which  his  language  abound  ;  and  finally  to  complete 
this  picture — it's  a  perfectly  true  one — his  morals  were  purer  and  his 
faith  greater  than  any  other  class  in  the  world.  To  compare  this 
eighteenth  century  Gaelic  peasant  with  one  of  his  ignorant  bigoted 
rulers  or  with  the  brutal  yeomanry  that  in  1798  goaded  him  to  rebel 
is  impossible:  there  can  be  no  comparison.  He  was  a  far  nobler  man,  in 
a  higher  state  of  civilization  than  many  a  type  ot  even  a  cultured  Eng- 
lish man  of  to  day. 

And  now  to  sum  up  all  that  we  have  said  so  far  :  there  has  been 
such  a  thing  as  a  Gaelic  civilization  ;  and  this  Gaelic  civilization,  except 
politically,  is  superior  to  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

We  have  now  to  see  how  Ireland  drifted  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tuary  into  a  very  inferior  sort  of  Anglo  Saxonism.  A  writer  thus  states 
the  fact.  "The  history  of  Ireland  in  the  nineteenth  century  has  been 
one  in  which,  while  wave  followed  wave  of  political  agitation,  and 
Nationality  has  had  its  preachers  and  martyrs  in  the  senate  and  the 
dock,  on  the  platform  and  on  the  scaffold,  the  Irish  people  at  large 
have  drifted  away  from  the  ways  and  ideals  of  their  forefathers,  from 
their  methods  of  thought,  from  their  sports  and  pastimes,  from  their 
learning,  language  and  literature,  and  taken  to  their  hearts,  those  of 
the  detested  Saxon  (of  the  cockney  type).  The  proofs  are  palpable  and 
might  easily  fill  volumes," 
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What  was  the  cause  of  this  ?  There  were  many  causes .  One  was 
that  the  Irish  people  thought  that  their  mission  was  to  catholicise 
England  and  America  ;  and  that  the  Ireland  of  the  future  was  to  be 
the  guide  and  ruler  of  English  civilization.  This  mission  the  Irish 
exiles  accomplished  in  part ;  they  would  have  accomplished  it  better  if 
they  had  kept  more  of  what  was  their  own.  However  this  mission 
abroad,  surely  gave  no  reason  for  the  Irish  at  home  accepting  a 
debasing  form  of  the  civilization  of  England.  Another  reason  for  the 
Anglicising  was  that  the  aristocracy  of  rank  and  wealth  was  English,  or 
aped  the  English  ;  the  masses,  with  some  of  the  servility  in  their  souls 
of  their  long  period  as  helots,  considered  English  civilization  (because 
the  richer  classes  followed  it)  to  be  superior  •  and  they  proceeded  to 
imitate  it.  Another  cause  was  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  Irish  nation  lacked  nothing  except  good  government.  This 
the  nation  determined  to  have ;  and  all  its  efforts  were  turned  to  this 
and  this  alone.  The  Irish  fell  into  the  fatal  error  of  supposing  that 
politics  was  nationality;  while  it  is  at  the  most  but  a  very  small  part  of 
it  :  thus  they  allowed  themselves  to  lose  much  of  the  heritage  of  their 
fathers,  in  their  struggle  tor  good  government.  The  nation  found  that 
for  this  struggle,  as  well  as  for  commercial  intercourse,  the  English 
language  was  necessary.  In  their  desire  to  learn  English  better,  they 
let  themselves  forget  their  wonderful  command  of  the  Ir.sh  language 
and  love  of  truly  great  Irish  literature.  Peasants,  artisans,  merchants,, 
priests, politicians — all  were  alike,in  this  singular  craze  for  forgetting  their 
Irish;  not  knowing  evidently  that  when  they  lost  their  Irish  language  they 
lost  their  Irish  nationality. 

Some  may  be  disposed  to  deny  this  last  statement,  but  it  is  only 
too  true.  The  Irish  forgot  the  Gaelic  language.  There  was  no  Gaelic 
press,  for  a  very  good  reason,  during  the  penal  times  ;  now,  they  did 
not  care  to  set  up  one.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
whole  people,  or  at  least  nine-tenths  of  them  spoke  Irish  ;  hardly  any- 
one read  it;  they  wished  to  learn  English  ;  they  asked  for  schools.  The 
English,  ever  kind  to  the  Irish, gave  them  a  system  ot  national  education,. 
o-  more  properly   anti  national  stultification.     The  undoubted    purpose- 
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of  those  schools  was  to  anglify  the  Irish — anglify  them  in  language, 
manners,  sentiments,  and  in  religion.  In  the  life  of  the  promoter  of 
these  so-called  National  Schools,  Archbishop  Whately  of  Dublin — we 
have  a  letter  of  his  to  an  English  friend,  admitting  in  confidence  that 
these  are  the  aims  of  the  schools.  They  forbade  the  teaching  of  Irish 
history  ;  ignored  absolutely  Irish  songs,  music,  traditions;  and  shut  their 
doors  tight  against  the  Irish  language.  If  a  child  could  not  understand 
things  in  English,  he  could  grow  up  illiterate;  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  them  so  grew  up.  Tis  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  call  this 
education,  or  national.  Yet  the  Irish  people  accepted  these  schools. 
More  than  that  ;  if  it  was  a  crime  to  speak  Irish  in  school,  it  also  be- 
came a  crime  to  speak  Irish  at  home.  Parents  punished  their  children 
for  speaking  Irish.  The  adults  became  ashamed  to  use  that  illiterate 
patois;  for  so  they  considered  their  national  language,  one  of  the 
noblest  in  the  world.  To  this  day  in  Irish  there  are  phrases  in  which 
Gaelic  (Gaodhlach)  means  commonplace,  while  Galda  (English)  means 
the  opposite.  For  example  Nach  Gaodloch  an  feare  (what  a  common 
fellow  he  is)  while  Nach  Galda  atu  tu  (how  polite  you  are)*  Was  not 
this  losing    nationality  ? 

With  the  loss  of  their  national  language  all  connection  with  their 
ancestors  was  broken.  Their  history  and  traditions,  their  manners  and 
customs,  their  hopes  and  ideals,  all  were  forgotten.  And  for  what  ? 
For  the  best  Anglo-Saxon  civilization?  No.  The  Ir'sh  gave  up  the 
Irish  language  which  expressed  perfectly  their  high  intellectual  life  ; 
and  they  learned  imperfectly  a  few  hundred  English  words.  Was  this 
an  improvement  ? 

They  gave  up  their  classical  prose  and  poetry,  which  even  the 
lowest  of  them  was  educated  enough  to  appreciate  and  love.  And  now, 
now  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  what  literature  do  they 
read  ?  Why,  English  literature.  English  classics  ?  No.  English  poetry  ? 
Not  one  in  one  hundred  of  them  has  the  slightest  idea  of  what  poetry 
means.  No,  they  read  the  'Tits,  and  Fits,  and  Hits  and  Skits',  that 
is,  the  very  gutter  garbage  of  London.  £5, 000,000  a  year  is  spent  on 
this  poison.     $5000  on  respectable  literature.      Is  this  an  improvement  ? 
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The  Irish  gave  up  their  knowledge  of  Irish  music  and  song,  music 
not  inferior  in  its  way  to  great  modern  classics,  let  it  be  remembered, 
and  what  music  now  delights  them  ?  Modern  classics  ?  No.  The 
mawkishly  sentimental  and  sometimes  even  immoral  songs,  which  cock- 
ney London  discards,  then  have  their  run  of  popularity  in  Ireland.  Is 
this  an  improvement? 

4iThe  national  press  takes  everything  from  England  except  its  poli- 
tics. They  form  tneonly  reading  of  most  of  our  people,  and  actively 
mould  the  mind  of  the  nation.  Side  by  side  with  leading  articles  and 
lengthy  political  speeches  denouncing  the  Saxon  and  all  his  works  and 
pomps,  are  found  the  news  of  the  world  filtered  through  English 
sources,  detailed  reports  of  English  races,  the  newest  nasty  London 
play,  the  latest  music  hall  inanity,  the  most  spicy  case  in  the  London 
divorce  court  and  so  forth.  If  there  is  an  interesting  lecture  on  Irish 
art,  music,  history  or  industries,  you  may  with  difficulty  find  a  few 
lines  devoted  to  it  in  an  out  of  the  way  corner  of  the  paper.  As  at 
present  managed,  the  Irish  press  is  the  most  patent  force  in  the  anglicis- 
ing of  Ireland."  With  the  exception  of  one  or  perhaps  two  papers  these 
words  of  Mr.  Fahy  correctly  describe  the  present  Irish  press. 

Finally,  to  complete  their  Anglo  Saxon  civilization,  the  Irish  have 
adopted  that  very  Anglo  Saxon  institution,  the  saloon. 
The  evil  effects  of  alcohol  in  Ireland  are  incalculable.  The 
national  decadence  of  the  nineteenth  century  took  away  much  of  the 
color  and  reality  ot  Irish  life,  and  was  not  a  remote  cause  of  intem- 
perance and  emigration.  Intemperance  is  the  most  disgusting  of  the 
many  evils  flourishing  in  Ireland.  Intemperance  is  rotting  Ireland. 
The  Irish  pay  $65,000,000  a  year  for  alcohol ;  and  then  come  to 
America  to  beg  subscription,  for  Home  Rule.  The  whole  situation 
is  summed  up  in  the  famous  sentence,  "Ireland  lives  by  day  in  the 
air  England  has  fouled  the  night   before. 

Where  will  this  end  ?  Well,  if  the  anglicising  of  Ireland  goes  on 
in  this  generation  as  it  has  gone  on  in  the  last,  Ireland  will  be  a  de- 
cayed English  province  inhabited  by  a  mongrel   race,   almost  as   high 
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in  the  stage  of  civilization  as  the  London  ccckneys.  You  say  this  is 
strong  language.  It  is  meant  to  be  so.  "The  soul  is  stronger  than 
statutes  ;  penal  laws  succeeded  in  robbing  the  Irish  people  of  their 
property  ;  but  they  could  not  rob  them  of  their  religion.  A  spiritual 
possession  can  be  taken  away  from  anyone  only  by  his  own  free  will. 
To  their  bitter  shame,  the  Irish  people  stood  passively  by,  while  their 
language,  that  priceless  heritage,  was  stepping  into  the  grave."  What 
could  be  more  degrading  ?  That  is  why  Father  Sheehan,  author  of 
"My  New  Curate,"  has  told  us  that  "the  extinction,  partial  though  it 
be,  of  the  Irish  language,  is  a  greater  evil  than  the  Penal  Laws  or 
the  Act  of  Union."     It  was  a  national  intellectual  suicide. 

The  Irish  have  willingly  accepted  a  civilization  which  is  quickly 
killing  their  nationality.  What  will  be  the  necessity  of  Home  Rule, 
when  the  Irish  people  will  be  completely  anglicised  ! 

And  another  thing  to  be  remembered  :  if  a  nation  decays  intellec- 
tually, it  decays  also  materially.  History  proves  this,  whatever  utili- 
tarians may  say  to  the  contrary,  for  no  country  in  Europe  has  ever 
gone  to  ruin,  in  intellectual,  without  also  going  to  ruin  in  material 
things.  'Twas  this  intellectual  and  national  decay  that  was  one  of  the 
causes  that  prevented  Ireland  of  the  nineteenth  century  from  succeed- 
ing: from  a  material  standpoint.  Economic  wealth  comes  mainly  from 
human  skill.  The  first  step  in  the  requirement  ot  skill  is  a  man  ;  and 
if  you  have  not  a  man,  but  a  sulky  imitating  being  to  begin  with,  it  is  a 
poor  lookout  for  your  economic  projects.  The  Irish  of  the  last  cen- 
tury were  mongrel  English.  Now,  real  Englishmen  are  better  than 
mongrel  Englishmen  ;  and  the  people  of  Britain  however  poorly  they 
may  rule  Ireland  politically,  certainly  rule  her  commercially.  The 
result,  largely  through  Ireland's  own  fault,  was  and  is  poverty,  emi- 
gration of  Irish,  and  immigration  of  foreigners  to  take  their  places. 
When  the  people  of  Inland  become  really  Irish,  then  they  will  be  men, 
and  then  Ireland  can  hope  for  economic  progress.  Edward  Martyn, 
one  of  Ireland's  wisest  public  men,  thus  states  the  case  :  uIf  she  is 
beaten  in  this  struggle  for  her  national  individuality,  she  will  gradually 
sink  into  a  decayed  English  province,  without  initiative,  without  culture, 
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having  lost  her  genius  and  nationality,  with  no  hope  of  Home  Rule, 
and  those  other  national  ideals  for  which  her  noblest  sons  have 
struggled  and  suffered, with  no  taste  for  things  of  the  mind,  except  such 
mental  oftal  as  may  be  shipped  over  to  her  from  her  vulgarized 
and  decaying  conqueror.  Her  material  interests  will  suffer  equally  by 
her  intellectual  apathy  ;  so  that  loaded  with  iniquitous  taxation,  she  will 
drag  her  dreary  existence  along." 

But  you  say,  she  will  at  least  retain  her  spiritual  heritage.  But  will 
she?  Have  not  the  deepest  English  thinkers,  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant, told  us  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  is  not  only  anti-Catholic  but  anti- 
Christian  ?  The  poison  entering  Ireland  from  the  saloons,  newspapers, 
pernicious  literature,  from  the  slave-like  imitation  of  everything  English 
because  it  is  English,  and  contempt  of  everything  Irish  because  it  is 
Irish,  is  bound  gradually  to  ruin  Irish  faith  and  purity.  It  is  ruining 
them  already  The  Anglicised  Irish  peasant  is  far  behind  the  un- 
Anglicised  Gael  morally  and  religiously.  The  more  he  has  drifted 
away  from  the  Gaelic  ideals,  the  more  has  his  glorious  faith  been 
weakened  and  nobility  destroyed.  Only  one  example  need  be  cited 
here.  The  Irish  have  become  ashamed  to  give  their  children  the  names 
of  their  patron  saints,  Patrick  and  Brigid.  The  Irish  have  not  only 
become  ashamed  of  their  own  nationality  ;  they  became  ashamed  of 
their  own  saints.  It  is  this  fact,  the  religious  and  spiritual  decay  conse- 
quent of  the  debasing  anglicisation  that  has  caused  the  Irish 
hierarchy  and  clergy  to  join  the  Gaelic  Revival  heart  and  soul. 
As  Father  Sheehan  says.  "Anglicised,  mammom  worshipping,  neo- 
pagan  manners  and  customs,  in  many  places  at  home,  are  the  chief 
characteristics  of  our  race  to-day."  The  clergy  now  see  that  these  have 
resulted  from  Ireland  giving  up  her  language  and  nationality. 

So,  if  Ireland  continues  in  this  debasing  English  civilization,  she 

will  not  only  lose   her  nationality,  intellectuality  and  hope  of   material 

prosperity,    but     she  will  lose  her  religion     as  well.     I  do    not  think 

there  is  anything  in  this  conclusion  (startling  though  it  be)  which  may 
not  be  inferred  from  the  premises. 

John  J.  O'Gorman,  'o4. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Adapted  for  The  Review. 


The  Settling  of  Peggy  O'Hara. 

By  Alice  Furlong  in  M.  A.  P. 


ANIEL  O'Hara  had  seven  daughters,  and  not  one 
son.  It  was  a  sore  trouble  to  Dan  that  six  of  them 
were  plain  featured.  Maiy  was  short,  and  Kitty  was 
long,  the  one  was  too  fat,  and  the  other  too  thin; 
Krigid  had  a  crooked  eye,  and  Honor  was  humped  in 
the  shoulders,  and  Julia  was  like  a  man  with  the  big 
rough  voice  of  her,  and  Anne  was  consumpted. 
The  flower  of  the  flock  was  little  Peg  ,for  she  was  a 
rarely  handsome  colleen,  with  red  roses  in  her  cheeks 
and  hair  blacker  than  coal,  and  eyes  like  the  grey-blue  sky,  in  the  cool  of 
dawn.  Her  father  thought  to  make  a  match  for  her  with  a  rich  farmer, 
but  poor  Peg  had  set  her  heart  on  a  young  boy.  with  nothing  in  his 
pocket  except  his  two  hands, 

One  day  there  was  a  tair  in  Ballinagurth  and  Daniel  O'Hara  saw 
Matt  O'Hagan  bargaining  for  a  beast. 

'I've  a  finer  one    nor  that,"  said  Dan.     "Come  up  here  a  bit 
an'  I'll  show  her  ;o  ye." 

"Begorra,  that  I  will,  an'  welcome,"  answered  Matt.  "Tis  an'  oul' 
naygur  this  man   i->". 

But  it  was  Matt  himself  that  was  known  for  keeping  a  tight  hand 
upon  the  money.  Well,  Daniel  O'Hara  knew  this,  but  it  was  not  for 
him  to  say  so,  since  he  wanted  to  make  a  match  between  Matt  and  the 
handsome  coileen  at  home. 

Old  Dan  shouldered  along,  and  little  hard-jawed  Matt  kept  close 
upon  his  heels. 
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"Yerra,  'tis  the  gossoon  ought  to  be  in  front  by  rights,  makin  the 
road  aisy  for  th'  ould  man!"  said  Delia  Ryan,  who  was  selling  her  butter 
in  the  market. 

"But,  in  troth,  there's  not  that  much  good  in  ye,  Matt  O'Hagan!" 

But  this  she  said  out  of  the  hearing  of  Matt,  for  she  owed  him  mo- 
ney for  a  calf's  grass. 

"Musha,  do  ye  call  that  a  good  cow?1'  cried  Matt,  -with  scorn. 

To  speak  truth  she  was  not,  for  you  might  count  her  ribs.  But 
old  Dan  had  not  the  sale  of  the  cow  in  his  mind  at  all. 

"Ye  don't  like  her"  !  he  said,  pietending  he  was  surprised*  "Well 
I'm  not  of  a  mind  with  ye;  sure  'tisn't  a  stall-fed  you're  lookin'  fory 
but  a  milkin'-cow.  But  don't  take  her.  I  tell  ye  what,  I've  a  small  Kerry 
above,  an'  th  woman,,J*xed  rne  to  lay  her  at  home,  till  th'  big  cow  would 
calve,  an'  of  course,  1  couldn't  say  no  to  her,  for  'tis  good  advice  my  wo- 
men gives,,  ever  an'  always — and  in  like  manner  wid  every  child  of  hers. 
But  come  up  any  day  a*  all,  and  take  a  look  at  this  little  Kerry,  an  mebbe 
we  could  sthrike  a  bargain.  We've  flour  in  the  bin  to  make  a  cake  for 
th'  tay  and  'tis  a  nice  cup  herself'll  make  ye  of  that  same." 

Matt  O'Hagan  promised  he  would.  And,  Dan  sold  his  cattle  and 
went  home,  By-and-by  he  came  upon  Peggy,  sitting  under  a  bank  of 
golden  furze. 

"I  thougnt  I'd  come  and  help  ye,  father",  said  she,  flinging  back 
the  coal-black  curls  from  her  forehead. 

"You're  a  good  girl  Peg  !"  said  the  father.  None  better  in  this 
barony.     I  must  look  out  for  a  dacent  husband  for  ye,  lanna  bawn  \" 

But  a  boy  must  have  money,  thought  Peggy,  so  it  could  not  be 
her  own  choice  that  her  father  was  thinking  of,  so  she  set  her  teeth  in  her 

red  lip. 

"Laws,  father  I'm  in  no  great  hurry,  she  said.  An,'  it  would'nt  be  at  all 
fittin'  that  I  should  go  first  an'  me  the  youngest  of  all  the  childher  ye 
have.     Indeed  an'  it  would  not,  father  !" 

Dan  pushed  aside  his  caubeen,  and  scratched  his  head. 

"Ye  see  alanna  th'  other  childher  is  plain — no  doubt  at  all  about  it, 
though  I  say  it  that  shouldn't.   An'  I  don't  love  them  one  bit  the  less  be- 
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cause  they're  so,  nor  you  one  bit  the  bether  for  being  a  well-lookin  col- 
leen, for  a  father's  eye  finds  pleasantness  in  th'  face  of  every  child  of  his 
But  not  so  th'  young  men.  An'  so  you're  the  one  to  make  th'  good 
match  that'll  rise  th'   family  !" 

Poor  handsome  Peggy  sighed.  She  had  no  desire  to  be  the  lamb 
without  blemish  set  aside  for  the  sacrifice.  She  turned  her  face 
lest  he  might  see  the  tears  in  her  blue  eyes. 

"I  11  do  me  best  father",  said  she,  and  tried  to   put  Kevin  Daly 
out  of  her  thoughts.     "Have  ye  any  person  in  your  mind  ?" 

"Well,  I  have,  alanna;  no  denyin'  it !"  answered  old  Dan,  and  then 
he  stopped  and  halloed  and  made  a  show  of  hunting  a  stray  sheep  in 
with  the  rest  of  the  flock.  All  the  time  he  was  getting  up  his  courage  to 
tell  Peggy. 

"Tis  Matt  O'Hagan  is  in  me  mind  for  ye'  Peggy  dear  !  A  fine 
farm  has  Matt,  an'  a  pot  of  money, 

Handsome  Peg  drew  her  breath  heavily,  and  her  red  lip  trembl- 
ed. 

"Then  if  you're  goin'  to  marry  me  to  him.  father,  do  it  as  quick  as 
ye  can,"  said  she,  "for  th'  more  I  see  of  him  the  less  I  like  him,  that 
same  Matt  O'Hagan  ." 

Soon  father  and  daughter  came  to  the  cabin  on  the  hill,  a  low 
house,  looking  down  the  dark-green  slopes  of  the  two  fields  for  which 
Dan  O'Hara  was  rack-rented  twice  a  year. 

The  next  day  Dan  bid  the  wife  go  down  into  the  town  and  buy 
half  a  stone  of  the  best  flour,  and  a  couple  of  ounces  of  good  Bohea  at 
Nancy  Dowling's.  '■  'Twouldn't  do  to  make  a  poor  show  before  Matt 
O'Hagan,  ye  know,"  said  Dan  shrewdly.  "An'  do  you  tell  th'  childher 
how  to  behave  so  as  to  let  on  there's  lashins  an'  leavin's  in  th'  place  !" 

"Mother  agra,"  said  Kitty,  "Here's  Matt  O'Hagan  !"  Mrs.  O'Hara 
threw  on  a  plentiful  fire,  the  rarely-used  kettle  was  hung  from  the  crane 
and  the  hearth  swept  up  clean,  and  the  chimney-seat  dusted. 

"Get  a  stockin'  in  your  hand,  Ann  achorra,  an'  be  knittin'  there  in 
the  corner!"  said  the  mother.  "AnJ  don't  be  taken' any  notice  of 
what's  goin'  on." 

Poor  delicate  Anne  took  her  knitting   into  the  dark  corner,   and 
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Peg  was  hurried  into  her  Sunday  petticoat,  and  shawl.  When  Matt 
O'Hagan  came  in  with  the  father,  the  tea-table  was  spread,  and  at 
another  table  Peggy  was  mixing  the  dough  for  a  griddle-cake. 

Matt  took  the  seat  by  the  fire,  and  lit  his  pipe.  He  looked  about 
and  saw  the  comfortable  preparations  for  the  tea,  and  the  industrious 
girl  in  the  corner,  and  Peggy,  handsomer  than  ever,  for  the  beating  of 
her  heart  made  her  cheeks  more  red  than  the  reddest  roses,  and  her 
eyes  were  large  and  bright  like  a  person's  in  the  fever. 

"She's  a  real  daisy-picker  !"  said  admiring  Matt,  to  himself.  "I 
suppose  your  girls  '11  have  a  tidy  bit  to  get  for  marriage-portion  ?"  said 
he  aloud,  taking  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,   and  looking  at  Dan  O'Hara. 

"They'll  each  have  their  share  when  I'm  gone,"  answered  Dan 
guardedly. 

"Run  to  the  bin,  Julia  agra,  an'  bring  me  another  handful  of 
flour  !"  said  Peg. 

Julia  went  unwillingly.  She  was  anxious  to  hear  who  had  taken 
the  fancy  of  Matt  O'Hagan. 

She  brought  the  full  of  her  hands  of  flour  from  the  inner  room, 
where  the  bin  was  supposed  to  be.  Matt  took  note  of  the  flour.  He 
began  to  think  the  O'Hara's  must  be  pretty  comfortable  in  spite  of 
reports. 

"'Tisn't  for  me  to  advise  a  man  o'  your  age,  Dan  O'Hara,"  said 
he.  "But.  if  I  was  you,  I'd  give  me  girls  their  portion  accordin'  as  they'd 
marry.     Tis  th'  most  comfortable  way  for  everybody  consarned." 

"A  man  can't  break  up  his  property  !"  said  Mrs.  O'Hara  grandly, 
Peg  began  to  think  luck  would  go  against  her  poor  father,  and  she  had 
not  spoken  loudly  enough  before. 

"Julia,  run  to  the  bin,  an'  bring  me  another  handful,  an'  don't 
take  it  from  the  same  corner — 'tis  betther  in  th'  other  !" 

Now  Julia  had  not  been  taken  into  the  counsels  of  the  father  and 
the  mother  and  Peggy,  so  she  went  into  the  inner  room  muttering  under 
her  breath,  returning  in  a  half  minute  to  the  kitchen,  with  the  half-stone 
bag  in  her  hands. 
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"Here  ye  are  bin  'an  all  I"  said  she  setting  it  beside  Peggy.  Hand- 
some Peg  gave  her  one  look  of  lightning,  then  bent  her  head  over  her 
work. 

As  for  Matt  O'Hagan,  he  turned  his  face  into  the  chimney-corner, 
and  pretended  to  be  emptying  the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  but  Dan  and 
his  woman  knew  well  that  he  was  laughing  fit  to  break  his  heart. 

He  asked  no  more  about  marriage  portions,  but  sat  there  talking 
pleasantly  until  the  meal  was  ready,  and  he  made  a  great  supper  off 
Peggy's  griddle-cake  and  the  Bohea  with  the  sup  of  cream  in  it. 

And  when  he  had  gone  away  without  buying  the  cow,  Peggy 
came  to  her  father  where  he  was  sitting  in  the  byre  chewing  a  straw. 
She  put  her  arms  about  his  neck. 

"I  did  me  best  for  ye,  father  !"  said  Peg. 

•'Ye  did,  alanna,  that  ye  did  !"  answered  Dan  O'Hara.  "No 
blame  to  you  at  all." 

"'Twouldn't,  maybe,  have  been  th'  best  bargain  for  meself !' 
said  the  daughter.  "There's  Kevin  Daly,  father,  an'  he'd  be  a  kinder 
son  to  ye  nor  Matt  O'Hagan  ever  was," 

"Aye,  maybe  so,  maybe  so  !  But  I  don't  see  Kevin  comin'  lookin 
for  any  o'  ye  no  more  nor  the  rest  o' them."     Then   Peggy  blushed. 

'•He  was  afraid  he'd  have  no  chance,   father  achorra,"    said    she, 
with  her  blue  eyes  downcast.     "But   if  he   come  askin'   me — would  ye 
say    no    to    him  ?     Sure  now,  ye  would  not,  father  dear,  rememberin 
that  I  did  me  best  t'  other  day  !" 

"Well,  if  ye  want  him,  Peg,  ye  may  have  him.  When  I  think  of 
that  little  spalpeen  measurin'  the  likes  of  you  agin  his  bito'  money — .' 

By  some  strange  chance  Kevin  Daly  found  his  way  to  Dan's  the 
very  next  day.  And  when  he  came  into  the  house  he  never  looked 
about  to  see  if  there  was  abundance,  but  it  was  at  Peggy  O'Hara  he 
cast  his  glances. 

"I've  me  cabin  new-thatched,  an'  a  couple  o'  bits  o'  furniture 
together  in  it,"  said  he  to  Dan  O'Hara  after  a  while.  "An'  I'd 
like  your  Peggy  to  come  an'  share  me  home  wid  me." 
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Then  Peggy  stood  before  him,  and  said :  "Wait  a  minit !  Be- 
fore you  say  more,  let  me  tell  ye  I'd  have  taken  Matt  O'Hagan  if 
he  was  willin'.  'Twas  for  these  I'd  ha'  done  it!"  said  Peg,  looking 
round  at  her  parents  and  sisters. 

"I  love  ye  none  the  less  for  that  same,"  said  Kevin  taking 
hold  of  her  two  hands. 

And  this  is  how  Peggy  O'Hara  was  settled  with  the  man  or 
her  choice. — C.  J.  F. 


The  Song  of  the  Exile. 


II  Erin  !  sweet  Erin,  I  fondly  remember 
Thy  green-tinted  fields  and  thy  bright  azure  skies, 
And  as  I  thus  muse,  recollections  all  tender 
Of  happy  days  by-gone  within  my  heart  rise. 

For  thou  art  a  country  where  holiest  feeling 
Towards  homestead  and  fatherland  dwell  in  the  soilr 
And  thy  visions  of  love  oft  around  us  come  stealing, 
In  far  distant  lands  'mid  our  troubles  and  toil. 

Thy  sons  are  the  bravest  that  e'er  the  sun  shines  on 
So  generous  and  loyal  to  God  and  to   thee, 
Thy  daughters  the  fairest  that  fancy  can  think  on, 
As  brilliant  and  pure  as  the  pearls  of  the  sea. 

How  often  I've  wandered  on  bright  sunny  evenings, 
By  thy  emerald  meadows  and  clear  purling  streams 
And  my  poor  heart   beat   quicker   as   then    I    remen 

bered 
How  soon  I  must  leave  thee,  thou  land  of  my  dreams. 

But  though    these    dear    mem'ries    bring    sorrow    and 

sadness 
To  the  heart  that's  away  in  a  far-distant  clime 
I'll  repine  not,  for  soon  God  will  change  all  to  gladness 
'Midst    our    loving,     loved    friends,     beyond    earth's 

border-line 
Xeres. 


The  Annual  St  Patrick's  Day  Banquet 


T.  PATRICK'S  Day  has  come  and  gone.  The  exam- 
ple set  us,  when,  some  twenty  years  ago,  the  first  cele- 
bration in  honour  of  Ireland's  glorious  Apostle  was 
held,  has  been  carefully  followed  out,  and,  looking  back 
on  the  success  that  attended  this  years  efforts,  the  banquet 
held  on  the  17th  inst.  truly  equalled  its  predecessors,  and 
this  is  saying  a  great  deal.  Each  year  the  different  commit- 
tees seek  to  add  some  new  feature  to  their  particular  work,  which 
means,  that  those  having  the  arrangements  in  charge,  are  expected  to 
bring  forth  greater  results  than  has  been  looked  for  heretofore.  The 
classes  of  1903  and  1904  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  manner  in 
which  they  upheld  tradition  by  providing  this  year's  feast,  for,  consid- 
ered fiom  any  standpoint,  considered  in  any  aspect  by  which  a  banquet 
may  be  judged,  it  was  a  success.  The  excellence  of  the  menu,  the 
taste  displayed  in  decorating  the  Hall,  the  music,  the  speeches — all 
contributed  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  present. 

At  high-noon  the  doors  of  the  Hall  were  thrown  open  and,  as 
the  students  from  every  part  of  the  Dominion  and  the  United  States 
entered,  enthusiasm  was  visible  on  every  face.  Next  were  ushered  in 
the  guests  headed  by  His  Excellency  Mgr.  Donato  Sbaretti,  His  Grace 
Archbishop  Duhamel,  Very  Rev,  J.  E.  Emery.  O.M.I.,  D.  D,  Rector  of 
the  University,  Hon.  H.  L.  Power,  Speaker  of  the  Senate  and  Mr. 
D'Arcy  Scott.  Among  those  invited  were  Hon.  C.  Fitzpatrick,  Hon. 
Mr.  Coffey,  Rev.  Fr.  Dollard,  Hon,  Mr.  McHugh,  Hon.  Mr.  CarroU 
J.  Mac  C.  Clarke,  Mr.;M.  Casey. 

While  the  good  things  of  the  table  were  being  attended  with  a  true 
students  dilligence,  a  select  orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Valentine  discoursed  appropriate  Irish  melodies.  The  last  course  served, 
cigars  were  passed  and  the  Glee  Club,  with  Rev.  Fr.  Fortier  O.  M.  I. 
as  director,  rendered  "Hark  The  Curlew  Solemn  Sounds".     Mr.   Xolan 
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who  performed  trie  duties  of  Toast  Master  in  a  creditable  manner  in  the 
ollowing  strain  proposed  a  toast  to  "The  Day    we  Celebrate." 

"St.  Patrick's  Day  is  with  us  again,  and  true  to  traditions,  we  gather 
here  to  celebrate  the  great  feast  of  him,  who  first  enkindled  the  holy 
fire  of  Christianity  in  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  people,  which  to-day  burns 
as  brightly  as  it  did  centuries  and  centuries  ago  when  fanned  by  the  holy 
breath  of  the  Apostle,   Patrick. 

"Truly  may  we  say  this  is  a  great  day  for  Ireland  and  for  the  whole 
Christian  world,  for,  there  is  scarcely  a  spot  in  the  universe  in  which 
some  loyal  Irishman  does  not  this  day  fix  a  sprig  of  shamrock  in  his 
button  hole  and  with  over  flowing  soul  and  native  jubilance  chant  aloud 
themagicaltune"St.  Patrick's  Day  in  the  Morning."  Like  a  mighty  echo 
resounding  in  all  directions  from  the  arched  vault  of  heaven,  is  the 
voice  of  Ireland  this  day  heard.  Her  children,  scattered  everywhere 
throughout  the  world,  form  an  unbroken  chain  of  national  love  which 
reaches  from  the  East  to  the  West  and  couples  the  North  and  South 
pole  in  the  great  sphere  ot  "Erin's  exiled  but  glorious  affections". 

"Right  and  fitting  is  it,  then,  that  we,  the  loyal  Sons  of  the  Emer- 
ald Isle  should  gather  about  the  festive-board  to  toast  the  land  we  all 
]ove  and  pray  for:  to  do  homage  to  the  great  Saint  who,  like  a  bright  star 
which  never  sinks  in  the  West,  rose  over  Ireland  clothing  the  whole  is^ 
land  in  the  mellow  and  glorious  light  of  Christian  faith:  to  travel  back 
the  highways  of  history,  and  visit  the  scenes  of  her  early  joys  ar.d 
sorrows:  to  gaze  again  upon  the  ivied  ruins  of  her  ancient  temples,  which 
tell  us  of  that  sacred  heritage,  Patrick  bequeathed  to  Innisfail,  and 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  unchanged  and  unsullied  by  any  dread 
stroke  of  time. 

"As  the  most  faithful  sons  of  the  Emerald  Isle,Iask  yougentlemen 
co  join  me  in  a  toast  to  The  Day  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Burns. 

Mr.  Hjrns'  response  was  as  follows: — 

"The  celebration  which  we  make  to-day  is  but  the  imperfect  re- 
flection of  those  internal  feelings  which  so  influence  our  actions  ar.d 
dominate  our  being. 
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"Those  forms  which  I  see  before  me  animated  by  the  flames  of  a 
common  devotion  ;  your  breasts  expanding  with  love  and 
enthusiasm ;  the  universal  exultation  which  leaps  and  sparkles  from, 
your  eyes  ;  the  affection  and  sympathy  which  I  so  plainly  read  in  your 
agitated  countenances  tell  me,  I  am  not  mistaken.  Such  impartial  and 
manifest  feelings  are  most  in  keeping  with  this  soul-inspiring  day,  an 
occasion  that  brings  the  highest,  holiest,  noblest  and  purest  traditions 
that  besiege  the  heart  of  man.  This  festival  is  worthy  of  all  admiration 
and  respect.  We  admire  and  venerate  it,  not  because  it  requires  our 
feeble  sanction  for  its  eternal  perpetuation  but  because  the  events  which 
it  commemorates,  have  an  undoubted  right  to  all  distinction  and  dear 
memory.  The  past  with  its  sorrows  and  joys,  its  agony  and  triumph 
has  consecrated  it  far  beyond  our  power  to  add  or  detract  from  its 
glory.  Could  I  but  call  to  life  and  assemble  here  the  illustrous  men 
that  have  made  day  so  memorable  in  our  annals  what  spectacle 
would  present  itself!  The  world  has  never  seen  so  much 
genius,  so  much  sanctity  and  suffering  such  distinguished 
bravery  and  unlimited  magnanimity  assembled  as  would  gather  at  this 
festive  board.  Saintly  men,  devoted  missionaries  of  the  Christ-made 
man, the  vigor  of  manhood,  the  weakness  of  age  and  the  innocence  of 
youth  martyred  for  an  undying  faith,  here  present 

"Would  introduce 
Their  sacred  song  and  awaken  raptures  high, 
No  voice  exempt,  no  voice  but  well  could  join 
Melodious  past,"  in  praise  of  "The  Omnipotent. 
"Immutable,  Immortal,  Infinite, 
Eternal  King,  Thee  Author  of  all  being, 
Thee    Fountain  of  light." 
"Whose   blessing  we  ask  on  this  and  all  our  undertakings,  grant  we 
implore    Thee    that    Ireland    rising   Phoenix  like  from  her    ashes  may 
again  see  "golden  days    of  glory,  full  of  golden    deeds,"    with    joy   and 
love  triumphing. 

For  centuries  Ireland  has  groaned  beneath  the  iron  foot  of  oppres- 
sion, yet  Irishmen — thanks  to  (iod  and  themselves — are  not  slaves. 
Neither  the  bigotry  ot  ignorance,  the  arrogince  of  wealth,  nor  the    per- 
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secution  of  power  could  stifle  their  indomitable  spirits ;  overcome  by 
superior  forces,  they  were  never  conquered;  ravished  by  the  sword  and 
all  the  torments  a  devlish  and  hateful  ingenuity  could  invent;  denied  the 
rights  that  nature,  the  common  parent  and  teacher  of  man  tells  him 
are  unmistakably  and  inalienably  his  ;  judged  by  a  justice  that  was  a 
"mockery,  delusion  and  a  snare,"  the  Irish  race  is  not  destroyed 
but  still  retains  its  pristine,  strength,  and  vigor,  a  vigor  that  never 
wanes,  a  vigor  that  has  enabled  it  though  oppressed,  to  excel  its  oppres- 
sors. It  has  produced  famous  orators,  great  statesmen,  wonderful 
fighters,  yielding  only  in  the  force  of  overwhelming  odds  and  then 
with  the  most  stubborn  resistence  ''Ireland's  sons  have  wreathed 
the  immortal  shamrock  round  about  the  brows  of  painting,  poetry 
and  elcquence."  Irishmen  have  swayed  deliberating  senates;  Irish- 
men have  ied  the  world's  victorious  armies.  Amidst  all  national 
disasters  and  savage  persecution  they  have  been  true  to  their  faith.  No 
matter  where  they  are  found,  at  home  or  abroad  ;  no  matter  in  what 
condition  of  life  their  destiny  is  placed  they  have  been  loyal  to  the 
land  ot  their  birth  ;  the  land  from  which  they  draw  their  strength  and 
their  blood  ;  the  land  that  cradled  them  ;  the  land  that  contains  the 
altars  of  their  God  and  mingles  its  soil  with  their  sacred  dead. 

"Look  at  the  miserable  condition  of  Ireland  ;  her  silent  industries, 
her  homes  vacated,  her  uncultivated  fields,  her  wretched  and  ragged 
population  the  only  aliens  on  Irish  soil.  Answer  me  truthfully  does 
the  birthplace  of  genius,  the  home  of  a  race  celebrated  for  their  pro- 
found religious  feelings,  their  fidelity  and  appreciative  sympathy  deserve 
such  an  unhappy  existence.  Oppression,  want  and  famine  have  driven 
her  unfortunate  people  into  the  rough  and  boisterous  seas.  Other  lands 
have  been  embellished  by  their  rays  of  genius  and  preserved  by  their 
thunderbolts  of  war.  Every  flag  has  gathered  them  beneath  its  folds  ; 
every  battlefield  has  witnessed  the  courage  and  valor  of  those  exiles. 
Since  its  discovery,  America  has  been  beyond  all  others  their  promised 
land.  Fortunate,  fortunate  country,  destined  to  be  the  refuge  and  abode 
of  a  people  so  justly  distinguished  for  their  patience  in  trials,  their 
fortitude    in    adversity   and    their    piety   on  all  occasions.    In  national 
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spirit  and  patriotic  acheivment  Irishmen  have  been  inferior  to  none 
patriotic  citizens,  patriotic  soldiers  they  have  freely  given  all  they, 
possessed,  yea  their  very  lives,  that  the  countries  of  their  adoption  might 
live  and  prosper. 

"Though  there  were  many  Irishmen  in  America  prior  to  the|decade, 
that  intervenes  between  1840-50,  these  years  saw  their  number  greatly 
augmented.  Ireland  lost  an  half  and  more  of  her  population.  Many 
sickened  and  died.  Three  millions  came  to  America,  They  came  alone 
and  unfriended  ;  "Weak,  wretched,  and  low  in  the  world's  regard",  no 
one  swore  them  assistance,  none  performed.  Death  and  starvation  were 
behind,  life  and  a  meagre  existence  before  them,  but,  my  friends,  at  a 
cost  that  must  give  us  pain,  they  dug  your  canals,  they  built  your 
railways,  they  labored  from  morning  till  night  in  the  oppressive  heat  of 
summer,  and  the  excessive  cold  of  winter  ;  in  the  pelting  rain  and  the 
blinding  storm.  They  sold  their  flesh  and  their  blood  for  the  mere 
pittance  of  60  cents  a  day,  yet,  witness  their  nobleness  of  heart,  their 
generosity,  their  affection  and  their  family  devotion.  Millions  of  this 
hard  earned  money  found  its  way  annually  to  those  they  loved  at  home. 
An  aged  father  was  enabled  to  live,  a  dying  mother  was  comforted.  I 
am  sure  the  angels  of  Heaven  looked  down  and  wept  at  this  pure  self 
sacrificing  love. 

"Their  motto  was,  "Nitor  in  adversum,"  I  strive  against  adversity. 
They  destroyed  confronting  obstacles  and  overcame  besetting  diffi- 
culties. Their  efforts  have  awakened  the  echoes  of  the  forest.  Their 
labors  have  broken  the  seamless  soil  and  robbed  the  earth  and  sea  of 
their  treasures.  The  hum  of  their  busy  industry  is  heard  in  port,  in 
mart,  and  in  factory  town.  Years  have  seen  the  vigorous  growth  and 
increase  of  their  stock.  The  honor  that  you  bestow  on  their  memory, 
the  affection  and  regard  in  which  you  hold  them,  the  appreciation  you 
have  of  their  merits  is  their  greatest  and  best  praise.  Preserved  in  the 
grateful  remembrance  ot  loving  hearts,  their  memory  will  never  perish 
from  the  face  of  the  ear^.h.  You,  their  descendents,  are  the  heirs  of 
their  character  and  fame.  Let  your  motto  be  "Nee  timeo  nee 
sperm,"  I  fear  not  for  the  future.  Vindicate  the  qualities  of  your  race 
and  your  fame  will  be  co-eternal  with  theirs. 
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When  the  applause  succeeding  Mr.  Bums'  speech  ceased  the  Glee 
Clubjpleasingly  sang  "Come  back  to;Erin,'?  Mr,  Halligan  taking  the  solo. 
The  toast  master  proposed  a  toast  to  Leo  XIII.  coupling  the  name  of 
Mr.  C  P.  McCormac,  '03.  After  a  few  introductory  remarks  Mr. 
McCormac  said  : 

"To-day  every  true  Irish  heart  vibrates  at  the  mention  ofSt.  Fat- 
rick.  As  light  breaks  on  that  isle  across  the  sea  this  morning- 
a  multitude  join  heart  and  soul  in  venerating  him  who 
first  brought  the  light  of  faith  to  Ireland,  My  duty- 
is  to  take  you,  for  a  brief  moment,  to  another  clime,  to  sunny 
Italy,  where  dwells  the  subject  of  our  toast.  It  is  not  to  be  question- 
ed that  this  toast  is  a  fitting  one.  Irishmen  may  sing  those  praises  of 
which  no  other  Country  can  boast ;  they  may,  too,  tell  of  misery,  wh  ich 
God  willing,  shall  never  beset  another  nation.  But  whether  rejoicing 
or  sorrowing  they  naturally  10  him  to  whom  they  owe  the  most  priceless 
gem  in  the  diadem  of  their  Christian  heritage.  And  what  a  heritage  is 
this  !  France  may  recount  the  deeds  of  a  Clovis,  of  a  Joan  d'Arc  of  St. 
Louis.  Columbia  may  boast  her  marvelous  development  and  stability 
of  the  faith,  but  no  country  can  rival  Erin's  singular  greatness,  for  no 
other  country  can  be  hailed  with  that  joyous,  resonant  cry,  Irlanda  !' 
Irlanda;  Simpre  fedele.  To  St,  Patrick  then  must  Ireland  bow  in  pepetual 
veneration  ;  to  the  Holy  See  for  cherishing,  preserving,  strengthening;,. 
and  propogating  his  sublime  mission  is  she  ever  willing  to  turn  for 
guidance;  to  the  present  Pontiff,  as  the  personification  of  the  faith,  does 
she  lend  the  knee  of  submission,  as  with  childlike-love,  she  watches- 
him  round  the  twenty -fifth  year  of  his  pontificate.  Little  wonder  is  it 
then  that  Irishmen  toast  the  Pope.  "He  has  reciprocated  their  fidility 
and  stood  by  them  in  their  hour  of  need.  "He  has  set  the  seal  of  his 
sanctions  on  the  justice  and  rightousness  of  Irish  claims  for  self- 
government  :  he  has  recommended  to  the  nation  and  its  leaders, 
churchmen  and  laymen,  obedience  to  the  laws,  peaceful  and  con- 
stitutional methods,  and  he  has  expressed  his  hope  and  uttered  his- 
prayer  that  justice  maybe  done  to  Ireland."  Then  gentlemen,  Leo  XIII 
be  my  theme.     Would  that  I  possessed  the  eloquence  to  do  it    justice. 

"The  death  of  Pius  IX  was  hailed  with  joy  by  the  enemies  of  the 
Church, — those  enemies  who  have  recourse  to  neither  fire  nor    sword,. 
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but  to  a  more  subtle  weapon  in  seeking  her  destruction.  Loud  was 
their  triumphant  shout  as,  with  dastardly  malice,  they  saw,  lying  cold 
in  death,  him,  who  was  the  first  to  annul  that  conjectural  prophecy, 
Non  videbis  antws  Petri.  Rut,  gentleman,  one  feature  of  the  electorial 
college  of  Cardinals  has  always  been  salient  ;  that  is,  the  wisdom  of 
their  choice  in  selecting  him,  who  is  to  safely  guide  the  bark  of  Peter 
through  those  storms,  which,  at  all  times,  threaten  holy  mother  church* 
In  choosing  Cardinal  Pecci  the  same  characteristic  was  manifest,  for, 
gentlemen,  he  has  truly  proved  to  be  the  Lumin  in  Coelo  which,  for 
twenty  five  years,  has  irradiated  the  universe 

"The  entrance  of  Leo  XIII    on  his  pontificate  was    indeed    an    en- 
trance of  bitterest  misery.     "The    strife  of  thirty  years  which  had  made 
the  life  of  his  predecessor  a  long    imprisonment  and  his  reign  a  martyr- 
dom, still  was  being  waged.     The    governments    of    the    world    were 
neutral  or  hostile.     To  day    we    look  at  the  ominous  past  and  wonder, 
not  so  much  that  it  could  ever  have  existed,   as    that  it  should  have  so 
marvelously  ceased  to  exist."     And    to    whom    must   we  attribute  this 
change  !     To     Leo,     the  peerless  scholar,  the  profound  statesman,  the 
saintly    priest,    the    prisoner    on    the    most  venerable  of  thrones,  the 
teacher,    the    guide,     the    judge,    the    Common    Father  of  Catholic 
Christendom.     To    depict    his    achievements  would  be  but  rehearsing 
history    with    which     you    are  all  familiar.      The  perplexing  questions 
which    this    progressive    age    offers    have    been  solved ;  questions  of 
diplomacy,  education,  philosophy  and  theology    have  been  answered  in 
a  manner  thit  bespeaks  a  thorough  knowledge  of  these  sciences.     But, 
gentlemen,  if  the  solution  of  these  have  reflected  credit  on    Leo,    what 
words  can  adequately  express  his    treatment     o(    to-day's    sociological 
problems.     His    words    of    warning    to  those  men,  who,  'for  greed  of 
gold,  hesitate  at  nothing  to  gain  a  desired  end  ;  his    cry  to  the  working 
men  who  clamor  for  the  exercise  of  all  political   right;  all    these    have 
been  firmly  and  accurately  dealt  with  in  those  encyclicals    which    show 
keenest  insight  into  the  necessities  of  this  age. 

"The  bond  which  unites  Ireland  and  the  Papacy  has  stood  the 
test  of  ages.  The  crowning  glory  of  the  Irish  is.  I  have  said,  that  they 
have  never  swerved  from  the  faith.     Through    seven  centuries  of  thral- 
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dom,  through  seven  centuries  of  relentless  persecution,  through  seven 
centuries  of  starvation,  has  Ireland  trusted  implicitly,  sometimes  blind- 
ly, the  guidance  of  the  Holy  See.  And  how  has  the  thirteenth  Leo 
repaid  her  ?  To  him,  Ireland  has  been  the  object  of  his  kindliest  affec 
tion  ;  for  her  he  has  ever  been  solicituous.  His  letters  to  the  Irish 
hierarchy  contain  these  two  important  phrases  :  "They  surely  have  a 
right  to  claim  the  lawful  redress  of  their  wrongs .  For  no  one  can 
maintain  that  Irishmen  cannot  do  what  is  lawful  for  all  other  peoples  to 
do"  The  peculiar  belief  that  Leo  XIII.  was  not  in  favour  of  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland,  is  unfounded.  His  letters  asks  for  her  a  similar 
Government  to  that  enjoyed  by  Canada,  and  his  recent  appointment  of 
Walsh,  a  staunch  home-ruler,  to  the  Arch-bishopric  of  Dublin  informs 
the  world  that  Ireland  should  be  a  self-governing  country. 

"And  gentlemen  if  Leo  has  shown  a  tender  regard  for  Erin's  wel- 
fare, with  the  other  countries  has  he  been  no  less  vigilent.  The  epithet, 
Common  Father  of  all,  is  no  empty  title.  The  hostile  power  establish- 
ed at  the  Quirinal  has  been  given  the  right  about,  and,  though  Leo's 
possessions  have  passed  from  him,  the  Italian  government  is  deeply 
conscious  that  the  Holy  see  plays  a  large  part  in  the  discharge  of  its 
affairs.  The  troublesome  Falk  Laws  of  Germany  made  Bishops,  Priests 
and  laymen  prisioners  for  their  faith .  When  Bismarck  consented  to 
negotiate  with  the  Holy  See  he  little  reckoned  the  result.  To-day  we 
find  Germany  awaking  from  her  lethargy  and  giving  that  place  to  re- 
ligion which  it  deserves.  In  his  Apostolic  letter  to  the  English  people 
Leo  gave  those  Anglicans  who  had  hoped  for  a  reunion  with  the  Roman 
Church  a  gentle  but  firm  refusal ;  at  the  same  time  evincing  that  spirit 
of  good  will  which  has  always  been  his  characteristic.  In  France,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Church,  Leo  has  been  disappointed.  His 
friendship  and  good  offices  for  the  republic  has  been  repaid  with  in- 
difference, even  abject  ingratitude.  Combes  is  now  doing  his  best  to 
nullify  the  Pope's  authority.  But  in  so  doing  he  will  meet  his  check 
mate,  for,  gentlemen,  when  the  rights  of  the  Church  are  in  question  no 
man  could  be  more  unyielding  than  Leo,  Little  wonder  is  it  then  that 
in  every  region  of  the  globe  his  name  is    revered.     Little    wonder    is   it 
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that  the  completion  ot  his  twenty-fifth  year  as   Pontif   Supreme,   should 
be  the  signal  for  rejoicing,  sincere  as  it  is  world-wide. 

"Gentlemen  I  have  finished.  Words  cannot  express  my  feelings 
as  I  gaze  on  that  saintly  face.  In  it  I  see  all  that  is  just,  all  that  is 
grand,  all  that  i?  good,  all  that  is  glorious.  Yes,  we  have  indeed  a 
great  Pope.  May  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  spare  him  yet  awhile  to 
us  ;  may  he  keep  burning  still  that  lamp  which  is  constantly  shedding 
its  effulgence  throughout  the  world.     And  Leo, 

"Long  live  thy  golden  reign  ! 

Light  from  a  heav'n  of  hope  ! 

Loud  ring  the  glad  refrain  ; 

God  bless  our  Pope. 

Ruler  of  realms  broad  ! 

Star  of  the  Church  of  God, 

Which  ne'er  shall  fail  : 

Thou  art  our  joy  and  pride, 

Pastor,  anointed  guide  ! 

Rock  in  earth's  stormy  tide, 
Hail !    Leo,  hail  !  " 
'•'The  Harp  that  Once  through  Tara's   Hall"  was  sung  by  Rev.  W, 
Stanton,  O.M.I.,  the  Glee  Club  accompanying. 

"Ireland's  Sorrows,"  was  next  proposed  by  the  Toast  Master  in  the 
following  terms  :  The  sad  story  of  Ireland's  long  and  rancorous  trial  in 
the  crucible  of  affliction  is  touchingly  familiar  to  all.  Oft  has  the  exiled 
son  ot  Erin,  as  he  wandered  in  a  distant  land,  sat  down  and  wept  when 
he  thought  how  the  dear  land  of  his  birth  had  been  lashed  and  torn  and 
even  cast  upon  the  bloody  cross  to  die.  Who  that  has  one  spark  of  gene- 
rosity yet  glowing  in  his  bosom  has  not  been  moved  to  tears  at  the  sad 
rehearsal  of  Ireland's  sorrows?  Ah!  Gentlemen,  no  other  nation  ever 
suffered  as  Ireland  did.  The  blood  stained  scaffold,  the  Plains  of 
Clontarf,  the  sad  story  of  Emmett's  trial  and  death,  all  tell  us  of  her 
sufferings  and  her  woe.  The  moss-crowned  ruins  of  her  ancient  tem- 
ples, proclaiming  from  their  tottering  foundations,  tell  us  of  her  sorrows 
in  defense  of  her  holy  faith,  the  Eternal  Word  of  God.     The  voices    of 
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her  Holy  Martyrs,  this  day  echoing  and  re-echoing  from  their  tombless 
^graves  among  the  sanctified  hills  and  green  bogs  tell  us  Ireland — the 
predestined  martyr  of  nations — ''carrying  the  heavy  dross  of  persecution 
along  the  via  Doloroso  of  seven  centuries."  All  these  and  countless, 
others,  tell  us  of  Ireland  with  the  thorny  crown  of  divine  misfortune  on 
her  brow  looking  from  her  Calvary's  heights  to  dawning  of  the  resurec- 
tion.  With  hearts  and  souls  suffused  with  the  tenderest  sentiments 
which  this  toast  arouses,  I  ask  you.  gentlemen  to  drink  to  Ireland's 
Sorrows  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  McDonald. 

Mr.  J.  H.  McDonald  '03  who  had  the  honour  of  responding  made 
a  very  eloquent  speech.     He  said  : 

'You  have  visited  St.  Patrick  in  his  glories;  Ireland's  undying  fidel- 
ity to  the  See  of  Peter,  has  been  recalled  to  your  minds  ;  follow  her 
now  with  me,  I  ask  you,  on  her  journey  through  the  centuries  of  time. 

"All  is  peace  and  happiness  in  the  land,  our  way  is  one  of  joy;  but 
lo  !  a  rough  mountain-road  suddenly  looms  up  in  front  of  us  ;  our  path 
becomes  everywhere  strewn  with  bodies  of  the  slain  ;  desolation  and 
ruin  meet  our  eyes  where'er  we  look.  The  ferocious  battle-cry  of  the 
Dane  has  been  heard  on  the  western  coast  ;  Ireland  has  started  on  her 
cruel  road  towards  Calvary.  At  length  on  that  Good  Friday  of  1014, 
after  three-hundred  long  years  of  invasion  and  persecution,  United  Ire- 
land, from  the  plains  of  Clontarf  drove  out  the  Danes. 

•'But  only  a  few  short  years  have  passed  and,  a  trumpet  is  heard  in 
the  east,  the  Norman  shouts  resound  throughout  the  land.  Internal 
feuds  and  strifes  have  broken  the  heart  of  the  nation  ;  sometimes  vic- 
torious, oftener  defeated,  Ireland  can  no  longer  oppose  invasion,  for  she 
is  no  longer  united, — the  Norman  sets  permanent  foot  within  her 
borders. 

"All  this  time  Ireland  kept  unstained  the  sacred  heritage  left  her 
by  St.  Patrick.  Then  came  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  cloud  of 
religious  persecution, — the  cloud  which  threatened  to  destroy  her. 
But  no,  it  could  not ;  the  seed  of  faith  had  been  sown  in  fertile 
ground . 

"Henry  the  Eighth  decided  to  change  his  mode    of  living.     He 
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had  had  the  same  wife  for  twenty  years,  and  now  he  wanted  a  new 
one.  He  asked  the  Pope  to  grant  him  a  divorce  from  Catherine 
of  Arragon,  urging  that  of  late  he  became  uneasy,  and  was  afraid  that 
his  wife  wasn't  his  wife  at  all.  When  Henry  separted  from  the 
Pope,  his  request  was  not  gran'ed,  he  made  himself  head  of  the 
Church  ;  and  he  told  the  people  that  he  would  be  the  director  or 
their  consciences  for  the  future  and  that  they  should  take  the  law  of  God 
as  preached  by  his  lips  and  illustrated  in  his  most  exemplary  life.  The 
people  of  England  were  half  satisfied  to  do  as  he  hid  them  ;  but  when 
he  called  upon  Ireland  to  join  him  in  this  strange  and  insane  act,  Ire- 
land refused.  Henry  drew  the  sword,  and  declared  that  Ireland  should 
acknowledge  him  as  head  of  the  Church;  and  should  part  with  her 
ancient  faith,  and  with  the  traditions  of  her  history.  The  holy  friars  and 
faithful  priests  were  the  objects  of  first  attack.  At  the  point  of  the  sword 
they  were  gradually  driven  from  their  homes  and  convents,  now  beauti- 
ful with  the  sacredness  of  age :  they  were  scattered  over  the  land.  Later 
on  a  price  was  set  on  the  head  of  a  friar,  just  as  we  now  place  a  price 
on  the  head  of  a  wolf.  Any  one  who  sheltered  the  religious  outlaw,  was 
either  put  to  death  or  thrown  into  prison,  whence  he  seldom  emerged 
alive.  The  rack,  the  wheel,  the  block,  the  gibbet,  were  stained  with  the 
blood  of  Ireland. 

"Henry  had  been  succeeded,  after  a  brief  interval  of  thirty  years  ,by 
his  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  was  even  more  intolerant  than  her  father. 
Penal  laws  followed  one  upon  the  other,  making  it  almost  a  crime  for 
an  Irish  Catholic  to  live.  Thousands,  yes,  tens  of  thousands, 
of  Irishmen  were  put  to  death  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they 
were  Catholics. 

"But  now  we  come  to  the  culmination  of  persecution  in  Ireland  ; 
Cromwell  has  become  ruler.  This  was  the  reign  which,  as  regards 
Ireland,  "Stands  forth  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  civilization  ; 
it  is  a  history  traced  in  blood,  Cromwell,  in  1649,  made  proclamation 
that  "No  mercy  should  be  shown  to  the  Irish  ;  that  they  should  be  dealt 
with  as  the  Canaanites  in  Joshua's  time."  He  added  that  he  thought  it 
"neither  Rood  nor  just    to    restrain    the  soldiers    from  their  rights    of 
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pillage,  nor  from   doing    execution  on  the  Irish."     Suffice    it  for  me  to 
say,  gentlemen,    that  the  soldiers  were  not   restrained. 

''But  persecution  did  not  die  with  Cromwell,  we  have  yet  to  con- 
sider the  reigns  of  William  III,  of  Anne,  and  of  the  first  two  Georges. 
The  Penal  Laws  were  renewed  in  all  their  fierceness;  Catholics  were 
forbidden  to  worship;  their  civil  rights  were  taken  away  from  them; 
they  could  not  be  educated'either  at  home  or  abroad.  The  French 
Revolution  came  and  with  it  a  ray  of  hope  came  to  Ireland,  when  the 
wild  cry  of  freedom  resounded  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe.  The 
fever  of  the  Revolution  spread  to  Ireland  and  caused  the  in  surrection 
of  '98.  Bravely  did  the  poor  unarmed  peasants  fight  and  well  but  over- 
whelming numbers  extinguished  them    in   blood. 

''The  year  1800  saw  Ireland  deprived  of  her  Parliament.  The 
Insurrection  had  removed  the  National  leaders  who  either  died  at  the 
gallows,  or  in  prison,  or  were  forced  in  to  exile.  Pitt  had  little  trouble 
in  getting  a  majority  in  this  debased  and  corrupted  and  perjured  Pro- 
testant Irish  Parliament  to  consent  to  the  removal  of  the  Government 
to  England.  Whatever  liberty  the  Irish  people  had,  was  taken  away 
from  them  by  this  step;  for,  next  to  the  privilege  ot  loving  h'.s  country, 
the  dearest  privilege  any  man  can  have  is  that  of  having  a  voice  in  the 
government  and  the  making  of  his  own  laws.  Deprived  of  this  privilege, 
the  Irish  began  to  emigrate  to  foreign  lands.  Then  came  the  tearing 
of  loving  hearts  from  all  that  they  cherished,  all  that  they  loved  in  this 
world.  At  home  no  law  had  they  to  protect  them;  no  rights  of  their; 
own  to  be  asserted;  no  rights,  save  the  right  to  suffer  to  be  evicted 
and  to  die. 

"Daniel  O'Connell  appears  on  the  scene,  and  by  great  energy  he 
succeeds  in  forcing  the  government  to  repeal  the  laws  which  prevent- 
ed Catholics  from  sitting  in  Parliament.  This  accomplished,  he  urges 
that  Ireland  be  allowed  to  govern  herself.  But  The  Young  Ireland 
Party  blighted  his  hopes;  he  would  proceed  by  peaceful  means,  they  by 
force.  O'Connell  could  not  accomplish  his  cherished  desire,  his  failure 
crushed  him  down  and  he  died  at  Genoa,  bequeathing  his  heart  to 
Rome,  where  he  would  have  the  heart  of  Ireland  beat  forever. 

'•But  what  of  the  famine  years?     The    people    were  without   food 
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thousands  upon  thousands  perished.  What  terrible  scenes  during  this 
period?  Streets,  houses,  churches,  were  filled  with  the  dead  and  the 
dying.  Some  hoped  for  relief,  it  was  sent,  but  reached  them  too  late. 
Most  of  them  had  gone  to  their  rewards. 

"However,  Ireland  passed'all  these  cruel  mile-stones  of  her  Calvary's 
Way,  still  she  lives  ;  and  from  that  time,  until  the  present  day,  we  see 
her  slowly  coming  down  the  mountain  side  into  the  Valley  of   Peace. 

"Why  do  I  recall  to  your  minds  these  sorrows  of  Ireland  ?  Ts  it 
because  I  expect  to  excite  in  you  feelings,  of  hatred  against  England? 
Far  be  this  thought  from  my  mind,  gentlemen,  I  mention  these  facts 
just  because  this  is  St.  Patrick's  Day  and  ,  because  these  facts  are  a 
matter  of  history  of  the   country   in  which  St   Patrick  labored. 

"As  a  Scotchman,  as  a  Canadian,  and  a  number  of  this  great  British 
Empire,  I  love  England  j  at  the  same  time,  I  sympathize  with  Ireland 
in  her  sorrows.  And  now  gentlemen,  it  is  for  me,  in  closing,  to  express 
in  the  words  of  Father  Ryan,  what  you  hope  for,  what  I  h  )pe  for,  what 
the  whole  world  hopes  for, — justice  for  Ireland." 

11  There  is  grandeur  in  graves, — there  is  glory  in  gloom  ; 
For  out  of  the  gloom  future  brightness  is  born, 
As  after  the  night  comes  the  sunrise  of  morn ; 
And  the  graves  of  the  dead,  with  the  grass  overgrown, 
May  yet  form  the  foot-stool  of  liberty's  throne, 
And  each  single  wuck  in  the  war-path  of  might, 
Shall  yet  be  a  rock  in  the  temple  of  right." 
The  inspiring  strains  of  "The  Land  of  the  Maple"  was  next  heard, 
and  the  Glee  Club  with  Mr.  Keeley  as  soloist  enthusiastically   render- 
ed Canada's  National    anthem .      In    replying  to    the  toast    "Canada" 
Mr.  T.  E.  Day,  '03.    said  : 

"This  is  a  joyous  day  to  Canadain  Irishmen    and  it  is  an    interesting 
one  to  two  other  races  in  this  country  because  each  claims  St,  Patrick 
as  their  own ;  Frenchmen  say  that  he  was  born  in  France  and  Scotch- 
men maintain  that  he  lived  some  years  in  Scotland. 

"It  is  then  a  day  upon  which  the    three    principal    nationalities   of 
this  country  have  a  claim  ;  this  common  claim  cannot   ie  better  exem- 
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plified  than  in  the  goodfellowship  which  prevails    among    their    des- 
cendants here  to-day. 

"Gentlemen,  the  history  of  this  country,  in  which  our  forefathers 
settled  is  a  glorious  one  and  one  of  which  we  should  be  proud.  In 
daring  deeds,  the  undaunted  settlers  have  given  us  examples  not  sur- 
passed even  by  the  ancient  Greeks  ;  Dollard  and  his  little  band  of 
followers  eclipsed  the  vaunted  aotion  at  Thermopylae.  What  country 
can  produce  a  more  heroic  figure  than  Madeline  de  Vercheres? 

"The  heroic  courage  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  early  missionaries  reads 
more  like  the  stories  of  Apostolic  days  than  of  recent  times ;  the  names 
of  Breboef  and  Lallemant,  whose  martyrdom  was  recently  commemo- 
rated by  the  dedication  of  a  new  church  at  Penetanguishene,  fill  us 
with  admiration  and  Christian  zeal.  The  work  which  these  mission- 
aries did  for  discovery  and  exploration  is  well  and  aptly  expressed  in 
the  historian,  Bancroft's  words  :  "Not  a  cape  was  turned  nor  a  river 
entered  but  a  Jesuit  led  the  way."  Other  names  connected  with  in- 
treped  discovery  and  the  early  colonization  in  this  country  are 
Cartier,  Champlain,  La  Salle  and  scores  of  lesser  importance, 

"From  a  small  and  scattered  settlement  along  the  broad  and  nobie 
St.  Lawrence,  the  French-Canadians  have  grown  to  form  a  large  and  in 
fluential  part  of  our  population,  and  with  their  growth  they  have  preser- 
ved those  admirable  qualities  of  frugality,  industry  and  perseverance. 

"The  struggle  for  establishment  in  this  country  of  our  Irish  and 
Scotch  ancestors  was  likewise  fraught  with  hardship  and  privation.  The 
ibrmer  came  here,  as  did  their  fellowmen  in  the  neighboring  republic, 
as  emigrants  from  the  beloved  island  which  they  were  forced  to  leave  on 
account  of  persecution.  Besides  having  little  money,  many  of  them  ar- 
rived here  fever-stricken  during  the  plague  cursed  years  in  the  last 
4o's.  Thanks  to  the  charity  and  good-will  of  the  people  of  Quebec, 
they  were  aided  during  those  sad  and  trying  times,  and  many  of  them 
afterwards  settled  in  that  piovince.  The  majority  of  them,  however, 
settled  in  the  other  provinces,  many  of  them  carving  homesteads  out  of 
the  unbroken  forest.  Their  success  and  that  of  their  descendants  in 
every  walk  of  life  testifies  to  their  idomitable  energy  and  perseverance, 
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and  gives  the  lie  to  the  English  accusation  that  the  Irish  are  not  capable 
of  governing  themselves. 

'•The  spirit  of  mutual  aid  which  characterized  the  two  races  in  early 
days  is  the  one  which  should  still  be  fostered  by  their  descendants, 
and  it  is  the  only  one  by  which  we  shall  be  able  to  build  up  a  great 
and  strong  nation . 

"The  time  for  such  a  unity  of  spirit  among  Catholic  yojng  men  in 
Canada  is  more  propitious  to  day  than  ever,  because  they  have  higher 
hopes  and  aspirations,  since  they  know  that  the  highest  positions  in  the 
country  are  open  to  them  .  In  the  words  of  one  of  our  guests  last 
year,  Senator  Power,  I  would  say  :  "vVith  a  fair  field  and  no  favor  a 
Catholic  young  man  has  as  good  a  chance  of  rising  as  any  other,  pro* 
vided  he  is  made  of  the  proper  metal." 

"Not  only  do  his  chances  of  equal  success  make    this   a    favorable 
time  for  cultivating  a  spirit  of  union,  but  the   demands  of  the  country 
call  for  it.      It  se^ms  that  the  discovery  of  Canada's  resources  has   just 
begun.      Manufacturers   are  just   beginning  to  make  use  of  our  almost 
innumerable  water  powers  :  merely  the  fringe  of  our  vast   territory   has 
been  examined  closely.     With   the  developement  of  the  North  West, 
now  known  as  the  granary  of  the  British  Empire,  the  main  issue  before 
the  country  is  transportation.     Everywhere   are   signs  of  progress  ;  our 
imports  and  exports  are  increasing  continually  ;  a   general   era  of  pros- 
perity seems  to  have  come  upon  us,  and  to-day  our   wealth   per  capita 
is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world.     Our   American 
cousins  are  coming  over  to  us  in  thousands  and    with   their  means   and 
characteristic  energy  are  making  themselves    welcome    as    progressive 
and  desirable  citizens.     The  coming  summer  wiil  also  see  a  large  influx 
of  population  from  the  British  Isles  and  other    European  countries.      I 
am  not  prepared  to  state  what  our  destiny  is,     but     I    have  great  hopes 
for  our  future  advancement.     Our   present   form  of  government  could 
hardly  be  improved  on.     It  was  laid  down  in  the  Confederation  Act  of 
1867,  an  act  which  did  away  with   antagonism     between     nationalities, 
and  the  existing  abuses  of  Government.      Among   the   great  men   that 
brought  this  about  was  that  staunch  Irishman.  Thos.    D'Arcy    McGee. 
The  change  that  has  taken  place  since  then  is  emphasized  by  the   fact 
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that  at  present  a  Catholic  holds  the  office  of    Prime    Minister,    which 
under  the  old  regime,  would  have  been  not  only  impossible,  but  even 
preposterous  to  the  ruling  class.     The  honor  of  having  been  the  first 
Catholic  Prime  Minister  falls  to  a  great  and  noble  Irishman,   the  late 

lamented,  Sir  John  Thompson. 

"Among  other  notable  Irishmen  who  have  risen  in  the  parlia- 
mentary councils  of  this  country  are  the  Hon.  Edwaid  Blake,  who 
recently  visited  us,  and  the  Hon.  John  Costigan.  No  cabinet  since 
confederation  has  been  considered  complete  without  Irish  representati- 
ves. At  prensent  three  fill  portfolios  in  the  government,  the  Hon. 
R.  W.  Scott,  the  Hon.  Chas.  Fitzpatrick,  and  the   Hon.  Mr.  Carrol. 

"In  the  Church,  Irishmen  have  produced  such  leading  lights  as 
Archbishops  Lynch,  Walsh,  Cleary  and  O'Brien,  and  in  literature  the 
Sadliers,  "Moira  O'Neill,"  Sliebh  na  mon,  Thos.  O'Hagan  and  Dr. 
Drummond  have  won  fame  on  both  sides  of  the  border.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  Education  Canada  can  compere  with  any  country  in  the  world. 
In  the  older  provinces  catholics  are  allowed  their  own  schools,  and  these 
separate  schools  are  showing  great  results  in  preparatory  work.  Higher 
education  is  carried  on  in  Colleges  and  Universities,  and  from  then 
young  men  are  sent  out  equipped  for  the  battle,  of  life,  to  become  later 
on  the  leaders  of  the  people. 

"Let  us  hope  that    like  justice    may  be  given    to  the  Catholics    of 
Western  Canada,  so  that,  under  such  a    system  of  Christian  education 
the  church,  unfettered  in  her  Apostolic  mission,  may  continue  to  accom- 
plish great  things  in  the  future. 

"Stimulated  by  the  noble  examples  I  have  placed  before  you  let  us 
strive  to  imitate  their  good  qualities  ;  and  to  prove  ourselves  true  in 
whatever  sphere  of  life  we  may  be  placed,  clinging  always  to  those  ties 
of  blood  which  bind  us  to  the  "ould  land"  and  to  our  brothers  in  the 
republic  to  the  south. 

"Let  us  hope  also  that  good-will,  social  and  commercial  relations 
may  ever  continue  to  bind  the  people  of  both  countries." 

When  Mr.  Day,  had  concluded  Mr.  Johnson,  sang  in  his  clear, 
melodious  voice,  "The  Last  Words  of  Emmet."  The  toast  master  then> 
proposed  j'The  Faith  of  our  Fathers,"  with  it  coupling  the  nameof  Mr. 
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J.  O.  Dowd,  '03.     This  toast  elicited  an  eloquent  response,  Mr.  Dowd, 
replying  as  follows ; 

<:This  is  Erin's  day.  To-day  the  hearts  of  Irishmen  the  world 
over  beat  in  happy  unison.  To-day,  the  feast  of  St.  Patrick,  private 
feuds  arc  forgotten,  enmities  of  all  sorts  are  cast  to  the  winds,  and  the 
proud  son  of  the  Emerald  Isle  boast  fully  sports  on  his 
breast  the  beloved  shamrock,  the  tiny  embelm  of  his  native 
land.  As  of  old  St.  Columbkille,  from  his  place  of  voluntary 
exile  on  the  barren  coast  of  Scotland,  glanced  longing'y  at  his  old  home, 
so  on  this  day  native  born  Irishmen  grouped  with  their  decendants  in 
exile,  wistfully  look  towards  the  old  land,  and  offer  up  fervent  prayer 
for  its  future  welfare.  Halls  are  filled  with  men  who  have  assembled  to 
sound  the  praises  of  the  land  of  the  harp  and  shamrock,  and  to  con- 
sider with  pride  the  glories  which  the  history    of   this  little  isle  unfolds. 

"But  a  nong  all  the  themes  upon  which  the  orator  loves  to  dwell 
there  is  perhaps  none  calculated  to  shed  a  brighter  luster  on  the  history 
of  Erin,  than|that  of  her  undying  attachment  to  the  faith  of  St.  Patrick. 
It  is  therefore,  gentlemen,  with  some  reluctance  that  I  attempt  to  say  a 
few  words  about  the  "Faith  of  our  Fathers,"  as  I  am  deeply  conscious 
that  to  speak  of  this  subject,  is  to  speak  of  that  which  is  nearest  and 
dearest  to  the  heart  of  every  true  Irishman.  It  is  to  treat  of  that 
precious  gift  of  Catholic  Faith  brought  to  the  nation  by  her  glorious 
Apostle,  which  she  has  preserved  untarnished  through  centuries  of 
tyranny,  of  oppression  and  of  exile .  It  is  to  treat  of  the  answer  to 
that  prayer  made  by  the  devout  and  self-sacrificing  Apostle  on 
Cruachan's  Mount,  when  he  be  sought  God  to  keep  ever  alive,  even 
to  the  last  day,  that  faith  which  he  had  worked  so  long  and  so  faithfully 
to  spread  among  his  beloved  people,   the  inhabitants  of  the   Irish  soii. 

"In  turning  over  the  pages  of  Ireland's  his'.ory,  we  find  St.  Patrick  in 
the  year  432  preaching  the  doctrines  of  Catholicity  to  a  nation  entirely 
pagan.  So  ardent  was  his  zeal  and  so  indomitable  his  perseverance 
that  God  almost  at  once  blessed  the  works  of  his  hand.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  little  less  than  sixty  years  after  he  had  first  begun  to  preach,  it 
was  indeed  a    difficult    task  to  find  a  single  man  in  any    corner    of    the 
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land  who  had  not  enrolled  himself  under  the  banner    of    that    doctrine 
taught  by  this  Saintly  Missionary. 

"In  sixty  years  what  a  revolution  on  this  little  Isle  !  That  Erin 
was  truly  ripe  to  receive  the  Faith  is  attested  by  the  ardor  with  which 
she  immediately  engaged  herselt  in  works  of  holiness.  Churches  and 
different  religious  houses  were  to  be  seen  dotting  the  land.  The  pious 
monks  and  holy  women  by  their  industry  and  charity  won  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people,  and  by  their  teachings  so  deeply  implanted  the  true 
doctrines  of  Christianity  that  centuries  of  hardships  have  failed  to  up- 
root them .  With  such  a  spirit  among  the  people,  it  is  not  astonishing 
that  Erin  soon  became  known  as  the  land  of  Saints  and  Scholars,for  she  in- 
sisted on  sanctity  and  learning  cleaving  their  path  hand  in  hand.  Truly 
was  this  her  golden  age,  for  it  tells  of  Ireland  in  her  early  years  or 
Christianity,  when  she  shone  in  all  her  splendor  as  a  gem  and  queen 
among  nations,  as  the  beacon  light  which  was  to  guide  her  less  favored 
and  less  courageous  sisters  to  their  eternal  goal.  Such  was  she  in  her 
days  of  abundance  and  prosperity  as  she  stood  the  proudest,  holiest 
and  mo?t  learned  among  nations. 

"But,  gentlemen,  time  brings  many  changes.  This  prosperity  was 
not  destined  to  continue,  for  sad  as  it  is  to  relate,  reverses  many  and 
terrible  were  about  to  befall  her  and  put  her  attachment  to  the  Faith 
of  Christ  to  the  cruel  test.  Scarcely  three  hundred  years  had  elapsed 
when  the  Danish  barbarian,  after  having  overrun  lands  on  the  Contin- 
ent and  left  them  a  desolate  waste  ;  after  forcing  some  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  to  abandon  the  Christian  Faith  and  return  to  their  pagan 
farms  of  worship,  he  cast  an  envious  eye  upon  Erin.  With  his  char- 
acteristic desire  of  plunder,  joined  to  a  deadly  hatred  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  he  made  the  island  the  scene  of  his  depradations.  A  reign  of 
gloom  and  darkness  overcame  Ireland  during  the  long  and  bloody 
siege  that  followed.  It  is  not  allotted  to  me  to  speak  of 
the  sorrows  endured  by  this  heroic  nation  during  these  troublesome 
times,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  if  in  the  repulsion  of  the  merciless  enemy 
she  had  to  sacrifice  all  she  cherished,  one  thing  there  was  she  ever 
held  sacred  and  never  exposed  to  danger,  and  that  was  her  religion. 
Although  the  cunning  Dane  had  succeeded    in    forcing    other    nations 
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to  return  to  their  former  idolatry,  in  this  attempt  all  his  cunningnessT 
all  his  craft  and  all  his  cruelty,  were  of  no  avail.  The  faith  that  St. 
Patrick  had  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  was  as  pure  and 
unsullied  on  the  day  the  barbarian  was  driven  into  the  sea,  as  the  day 
it    first  came  from  the  lips  of  the  glorious  Apostle. 

"When  the  dark  cloud  had  faded  from  the  horizon,  and  the  sun- 
light of  peace  once  more  flooded  the  land,  Erin  remembered  the  happy 
days  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  during  which  she  basked 
in  the  radiance  of  divine  sanctity.  Accordingly,  she  began  to  restore 
her  temples  and  her  altars  that  she  might  more  openly  proclaim  to  the 
world  that  the  flame  enkindled  within  her  breast  by  St.  Patrick  had 
not  been  suffered  to  die  out  during  her  darkest  hours. 

"But  this  epoch  of  happiness  was  not  to  last  more  than  half  a 
century.  Soon  again  another  and  more  heartless  foe  was  to  take  up 
the  sword,  that  by  its  means  he  might  bring  into  submission  this  ever 
faithful  people.  The  jealous  Saxon  viewing  with  some  satisfaction  the 
disorganization  of  Ireland's  chieftains,  began  that  long  and  disastrous 
warfare  against  the  nationality  of  the  Irish.  For  four  hundred  years 
the  people  fought  with  divided  councils  and  divided  hearts ;  never,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  were  they  united.  But  after  four  centuries  ot  protracted 
contests,  when  the  cloud  of  despair  was  about  to  settle  on  the  people, 
when  all  seemed  to  be  lost,  the  sovereign  of  England  called  upon  them 
to  relinquish  their  Faith.  This  he  did  because  he  saw  the  nation  al- 
most conquered  and  almost  incapable  of  rallying  in  the  cause  of 
liberty.  "You  must  renounce  Patrick's  religion,  you  must  tear  down 
your  alters  and  places  of  worship  you  must  trample  upon  the  crucifix 
which  you  adore."  Thiswas  the  spirit  of  the  message  sent  by  the  saintly 
and  pious    Henry  VIII.,    to    what    he  thought  a  helpless  people. 

'At  the  echo  of  these  words,  wonderful  as  it  seems  to  relate,  the 
nation  became  united.  The  sword  which  was  about  to  be  buried  in 
the  scabbard  forever,  was  again  drawn,  hero  after  hero  led  his  troops 
victorious  to  the  front,  and  amid  the  noise  and  din  of  the  battlefield 
Ireland  proclaimed  that  as  God  had  seen  fit  to  grant  her  the  blessing 
of  Catholic  Faith,  true  would  she  remain  to  that  faith  till  the  end  of 
time 
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"Henry  found  out  to  his  bitter  disappointment  that  when  he  spoke 
ill  of  religion,  he  was  touching  the  sympathetic  and  rallying  chord  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Irish  people.  When  he  wished  to  exterminate  the 
Faith  of  Christ  he  no  longer  had  to  contend  with  any  particular  section 
of  the  island  ;  he  no  longer  had  to  put  one  chieftain  against  another. 
No,  as  one  man  and  one  heart,  the  nation  responded  to  his  message 
that  never,  no  never,  would  his  heartless  generals  and  merciless  soldiers 
succeed  in  wrestling  from  her  the  sacred  Catholic  Faith .  This  was 
her  answer  to  Henry,  and  not  other  was  her  response  to  Elizabeth,  to 
James  I,  to  the  Charleses  I  and  II,  to  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  after 
they  had  deprived  her  of  thousands  of  noble  sons. 

Thus  has  Ireland  remained  ever  faithful  and  true  to  the  teachings 
she  received  from  the  first  ambassador  of  Christ.  There  is  no  man 
who  sincerely  loves  Ireland  that  can  read  the  history  of  his  country 
during  the  four  hundred  years  of  the  English  invasion,  without  being 
grieved.  But  the  instant  he  comes  to  Ireland's  religion,  then  does  he 
boldly  and  proudly  lay  his  hands  on  the  records  of  his  country  Truly 
may  it  be  said  that  the  history  of  no  other  nation  records  as  much 
bravery,  as  much  determination,  and  such  a  magnificent  spirit  of 
fidelity  as  does  the  history  of  the  religious  contests  on  this  historic 
little  Isle. 

But,  gentlemen,  Erin  was  willed  to  be  the  Christ  of  nations  and 
hence  did  she  have  to  undergo  her  passion  and  carry  her  cross.  How 
willingly  and  cheerfully  did  she  bear  its  burden  along  the  via  dolorosa 
to  her  calvary's  heights,  there  to  be  crucified  and  her  name  dropped 
from  the  list  of  nations.  But  in  her  agony  she  cried  out,  "I  will  not 
die,  but  will  live  to  proclaim  the  worksof  God."  To  her  everlasting 
honor  and  glory  she  still  lives  with  the  lamp  of  faith  burning  as  brightly 
as  in  the  days  before  the  cruel  Dane  visited  her  green  shores. 
No  heresiarch  ever  was  raised  up  to  quench  that  divine  flame.  Ah  ! 
what  nation  can  raise  its  voice  and  say,  "Never  have  I  been  untrue 
to  my  God,  never  have  I  swerved  from  my  fidelity  to  His  Church."  O 
Erin  !  land  of  sorrows,  what  glory  is  thine,  although  scourged  and 
sorely  tried  for  the  holy  heritage,  thou  art  still  the  truest  and  noblest 
daughter   of  the    Catholic  Church . 
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Previous  to  the  toast,  -The  Stars  and  Stripes,"  Mr.  VV.  Callaghan 
and  Glee  Club  rendered  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner."  In  responding 
to  the  toast  Mr.  J.  P,  King,  '03  made  a  decided  impression.     He  said; 

"The  reception  tendered  the  toast  to  the  "Stars  and  Stripes,"  so 
eloquently  proposed  by  our  worthy  toast-master  is  sufficient  to  arouse 
the  patriotism  of  the  most  disloyal  heart. 

"Each  St.  Patrick's  day  finds  us  gathered  together  celebrating  the 
teast  of  Ireland's  patron.  Let  us  be  where  we  may,  at  home,  abroad, 
as  Irishmen,  we  are  one  in  this  annual  celebration.  We  are  proud 
to  be  children  of  Irish  parents,  and  crave  the  opportunity  to  manifest 
it.  As  Irish-Americans  and  Irish-Canadians,  we  blend  our  voices 
to-day  in  singing  the  praises  of  dear  old    Erin, 

uMy  theme  to-day,  gentlemen,  is  one  that  is  dear  to  every  Ameri- 
can. The  mere  mention  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  has  never  failed 
to  fill  us  with  the  most  lively  emotions.  Even  in  infancy,  that  tender 
season,  when  impressions  at  once  the  most  permanent  and  the  most 
powerful,  are  likely  to  be  excited, — the  story  of  Columbia's  glories 
raises  a  throb  in  every  heart  that  loves   liberty. 

"How  dear  to  everyone  is  the  flag  of  his  coii.itry  ?  In  its  folds  are 
enclosed  many  a  history,  and  indeed  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
country  it  represents.  On  many  battle-fields  it  has  been  the  means  of 
encouraging  on  to  victory,  men  who  were  on  the  point  of  despair. 
How  often  has  our  patriotism  been  excited  by  seeing  our  flag  spreading 
itself  in  the  breeze?  And  when  have  we  not  become  indignant  when 
something  derogatory  has  been  said  of  it  ? 

"Why  then  should  not  we  Americans  love  the  Stars  and  Stripes  ? 
What  a  history  it  recalls  to  our  mind  ?  That  of  a  nation  which  struggled 
courageously  to  loose  itself  from  the  hand  of  the  oppressor,  in  order  to 
obtain  that  liberty  which  is  enjoyed  by  us  to-day,  that  independence 
which  obtained  for  Columbia  the  opportunity  of  showing  the  world 
fhat  she  was  capable  of  self  government.  She  has  set  an  example 
which  is  admired  by  every  country  ;  even  by  those  who  had  resorted 
to  the  basest  means  that  they  might  discourage  her  beginning;  as  a  na- 
tion. We  must  admire  the  fortitude  of  our  forefathers  who  labored 
against  such  odds  in  order  to  obiain  the  independence  oi  the   colonies. 
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Most  of  them  had  fled  there  to  escape  oppression .  But  the  hand  of 
the  tyrant  followed  them  and  recommenced  his  work  ;  nevertheless- 
taking  as  their  motto,  the  words  of  Patrick  Henry  ;  "Give  me  liberty 
or  give  me  death,"  they  rose  in  a  body  to  retaliate  against  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  mother  country.  Columbia  did  not  desire  to  separate  from 
her  until  forced  to  act  by  England's  obstinacy.  Enveloped  also  in  that 
starry  banner  is  the  history  of  the  Civil  war,  and  of  more  recent  date, 
that  of  our  trouble  with  Spain.  That  banner  is  the  emblem  of  so  much 
that  is  high  and  noble,  heroic  and  patriotic  ;  of  a  country  admired  for 
her  struggle  for  independence,  of  a  country  now  happy  and  prosperous,, 
where  liberty  and  peace  reign  supreme. 

"Inauspicious  as  was  our  beginning,  it  proved  but  a  harbinger  of 
future  greatness.  Our  growth,  once  started,  has  never  been  checked  by 
the  oppression  of  tyranny  :  and  our  constitutions  has  never  beei  en 
feebled  by  those  vices  and  luxuries,  which  were  the  destruction  of  those 
nations  of  the  old  world  now  sunk  in  oblivion.  Such  as  we  are,  we  have 
been  from  the  beginning  ;  simple,  hardy,  intelligent,  accustomed  to  self- 
government  and  respect. 

"What  should  our  feelings  as  Irishmen  be  toward  the  land  of  the 
Star-Spangled  banner  ?  Dare  we  forget  the  welcome  invitation  tender- 
ed our  oppressed  forefathers?  Dare  we  forget  that  theirs  was  the  same 
thraldom  as  had  suffered  Columbia  herself?  The  United  States  has- 
been  the  home  of  the  Irish  immigrant  and  the  asylum  of  the  exiled^ 
opening  wide  her  gates  to  those  seeking  the  protection  of  her  wide 
spreading  wing-,  of  freedom  and  peace.  Let  us,  the  descendants  of 
these  immigrants,  ever  remember  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  our 
country. 

"It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  the  Irish  have  requited  the 
generosity  shown  them  ;  it  is  familiar  to  everyone  who  has  read  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  Columbia  had  her  sorrows  as  well  as 
her  glories,  and  Irishmen  were  prominent  in  both.  Her  triumphs 
were  bought  at  the  cost  of  a  great  shedding  of  blood  :  and  Irish  blood 
there  flowed  freely.  The  Irish  ever  remarkable  for  loyalty,  integrity, 
and  heroism,  were  always  to  the  front,  forming  a  barrier  against  the 
invader  with  indomitable  courage,  and    determination  to  die    sooner 
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than  flinch  in  the  cause  they  held  so  dear.  In  all  Columbia's  strug- 
gles, Irish  troops  under  Irish  generals  have  distinguished  themselves 
for  their  valor  and  heroism.  Who  has  not  experienced  a  sense  of 
pride  and  patriotism  in  reading  of  Gen.  Moylan's  Dragoons  in  the 
Revolutionary  War ;  of  the  daring  rushes  of  Meagher's  Irish  Brigade 
at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburgh  in  the  civil  war  ;  of  the  heroism  of 
the  9th  Massachusetts  and  69th  New  York  regiments,  composed  en- 
tirely of  Irishmen,  in  the  Spanish-Ameiican  war?  The  loyalty  of  the  Irish 
to  the  American  cause  is  best  expressed  in  the  words  of  Commodore 
Barry,  "the  father  of  the  American  navy,"  who  having  been  approached 
by  Lord  Howe  with  a  bribe  to  have  him  join  the  British  navy,  re- 
plied :  " 'Not  the  value  nor  the  command  of  the  whole  British  fleet 
could  tempt  me  from  th>.  American  cause"  Such,  gentlemen,  were 
the  sentiments  of  men  like  Sullivan,  Wayne,  Sheridan,  Jackson  and 
many  other  Irishmen  whose  names  have  become  famous  in  American 
history.  Not  only  on  the  battlefield,  but  also  in  the  halls  of  state, 
in  the  institutions  of  art  and  science,  and  particularly  in  the  holy  priest- 
hood, have  Irishmen  distinguished  themselves  for  honesty,  loyalty  and 
true  statesmenship. 

'What  a  treasure  has  been  left  to  us  to  protect  !  what  examples 
to  be  followed  by  us  who  boast  of  Irish  parentage  !  The  peace  and 
happiness  which  we  now  enjoy,  the  institutions  which  now  open  wide 
their  doors  to  us,  the  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  press,  and  most 
important,  the  freedom  of  religion  which  are  ours,  were  bought  at 
the  price  of  innumerable  sacrfiices  on  the  part  of  our  glorious  ances- 
tors.     They  are  ours  to  enjoy,  also  ours  to    preserve. 

"Fellow  Americans,  let  us  love  and  cherish  that  flag  and  all  that  it 
represents.  With  patriotism  as  our  watchword,  let  us  guard  with  a  just 
pride  the  treasures  entrusted  to  us  by  our  forefathers  ;  and  watching  that 
starry  banner  unfml  itself  in  the  breeze,  iet  us  give  thanks  to  Him  who 
has  bestowed  such  blessings  upon  u*.  May  that  flag  forever  float  over 
:>ur  country  without  a  star  blemished  nor  a  stripe  erased.  Ii  must  be 
handed  to  posterity  by  us  intact  and  glorious.  Let  it  not  be  said  that 
we  were;  unfaithful  to  our  trust,  or  disloyal  to  our  beloved  Columbia. 
May  he,  who,  in  future  years,  shall  stand  here  to  to.ist  Columbia,  feel  as 
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proud  and  patriotic  as  I  do  to-day.  And  may  future  generation?,  with 
all  enthusiasm  ol  Iruih,  as  well  as  of  poetry,  exclaim  that  their  country 
is  there." 

"Zealous,  yet  modest :  innocent,  though  free  ; 
Patient  of  toil  ;  serene  amidst  alarm." 

Mr   R.  Halligan  sang  "The  Belle  ot  Kildare,"and  the  toast-master 
proposed  "Alma  Mater"  coupling  the  name  of  Mr  J.  J.  Keeley.     '03  . 

Mr.  Keeley's  reply  was  as  follows  : 

"From  thoughts  of  Ireland  and  her  joys  and  sorrows,  let  me  ask 
you  to  journey  back  to  Canada,  where  so  many  sons  of  Erin  are  to  be 
found  to-day  celebrating  the  feast  of  her  patron  saint.  To  the  centre 
of  this  Dominion,  let  me  ask  you  to  come, — to  Ottawa;  and  in  one  of  the 
most  favorable  situations  of  this  beautiful  city,  to  visit  the  institution 
which  we  have  the  honor  to  call  our  Alma  Mater.  What  feelings  of 
loyalty  and  generosity  are  aroused  in  the  student's  breast  by  those  two 
words  so  full  of  meaning  ! 

"To  eulogize  his  Alma  Mater  is  ever  a  pleasant  task  to  the  student, 
and,  although  I  feel  it  to  be  a  great  honor  to  day,  J  realize 
my  worthiness  to  sing  the  praises  of  an  institution  deserving  of  so  much 
commendation, 

"Ottawa  University  received  her  charter  in  1866  ;  and  since  then 
has  been  forging  rapidly  ahead,  till  to  day,  she  ranks  among  the  first 
Catholic  Universities  of  this  continent.  To  appreciate  this  fact  in  but 
a  small  degree,.  I  would  ask  you  to  glance  at  the  course  of  studies^ 
which  she  prescribes.  Modelled  after  the  course  at  Oxford,  we  find 
the  arts  course  in  variety  of  subjects  studied,  in  thoroughness 
and  in  method,  to  be  one,  the  best  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  a  student,  and  one  which  is  not  surpassed  in  any  other 
University.  It  embodies  a  through  knowledge  of  the  higher  Mathema- 
tics, History,  English,  French,  Classics,  Physical  Science,  Political 
Science  and,  to  crown  all,  a  thorough  course  in  that  Queen  of  Sciences, 
Philosophy.  So  that  the  young  man,  who  makes  his  course  faithfully, 
receives  an  excellent  training,  one  that  will  be  of  practical  value  to  him. 
The  collegiate  course  also  is  very  thorough  and  prepares  the  young 
man  for  the  real  work  of  the  University.     Then  for    a  student  who  has 
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aptitude  for  business,  we  have  here  the  best  course  in  the  Dominion  ; 
one,  in  which  he  is  not  only  taught  theory,  but  is  made  throughly 
acquainted  with  the  practical  side,  by  men  with  years  of  actual  experi- 
ence, This  course  is  more  than  a  training  for  the  routine  of  business 
life,  it  embodies  as  well,  a  thorough  and  liberal  education.  Besides  those 
I  have  mentioned,  Alma  Mater  offers  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Literature,  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  and  Licentiate  of  Phi- 
losophy ;  so  that  the  student  has  little  difficulty  in  finding  out  to  what 
course  he  should  apply  himself. 

These  are  not  the  only  sources  of  education  presented  by  Ahna 
Maier.  An  English  debating  society,  a  French  debating  society  and  a 
dramatic  society,  offer  opportunities  in  literary  attainment  and  also  give 
to  the  student  a  practical  training  in  the  art  of  public  speaking.  A 
scientific  society,  with  an  up-to-date  scientific  library,  gives  to  the  lover 
of  science  ample  opportunity  for  developing  his  tastes.  This  society 
gives  weekly  lectures  on  some  scientific  subject,  and,  besides  benefiting 
its  members,  is  a  source  of  valuable  information  to  the  student  body 
Well-equipped  reading  rooms  and  libraries,  such  as  we  find  here,  are  of 
great  advantage  to  the  student  in  keeping  himself  informed  on  the  many 
topics  of  public  interest  and  in  cultivating  tastes  for  all  that  is  good  in 
literature  and  art.  "  The  Review  ",  a  journal  calculated  to  be  closely 
connected  with  the  literary  work  of  the  classroom,  and  to  give  the 
student  encouragement  in  developing  literary  tastes,  occupies  a 
prominent  position  in  the  first  rank  of  University  Monthlies. 

"But  the  intellect  must  have  a  sound  dwelling-place  or  its  efforts 
will  be  abortive,  its  influence  nothing.  Achievement  and  development 
come  from  the  same  source — activity.  Realizing  this  ;  and  that  youthful 
vigor  and  activity  are  possessed  by  every  student :  that  a  healthy  body 
produces  a  healthy  mind  ;  and  therefore  that  plenty  of  exercise  is 
necessary,  our  vigilant  Alma  Mater  affords  excellent  opportunities  for 
physical  development.  Her  beautiful,  spacious  and  well-kept  grounds, 
hand-ball  allies,  and  well-equipped  gymnasium  are  thrown  open  to  the 
use  of  all  students.  No  one  realizes  better  than  she,  that  on  the  cam 
pus  are  developed  many  excellent  manly  virtues,  and  while,  like  a  wise, 
vigilant,  mother,  she  takes  special  care  that  games  and_'athletics  occupy 
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a  secondary  place  in  the  life  ui  the  student,  she  gives    every  encourage- 
ment to  manly  sports. 

<kTo  prove  this  fact  is  not  necessary.  You  all  know  the  position 
held  by  Ottawa  University  in  the  Athletic  world,  so  that  I  shall  not  re- 
count the  victories  of  the  sons  of  old  Ottawa  College.  Her  Athletic 
association,  for  clean  sportsmanship,  for  benefit  to  her  members  ar.d 
glory  of  achievement,  holds  first  place  in  Canadian  associations. 

"The  ideal  christian  education  is  that  which  strengthens  and  en- 
lightens the  mind,  which  enlarges  and  purifies  the  heart  and  forms 
and  strengthens  conscience.  This,  gentlemen,  we  claim  to  be  the 
kind  of  education  imparted  by  our  Alma  Mater.  The  daily  routine 
of  our  college  life  here  is  supervised  by  men  who  have  sacrificed 
fortune,  rank,  friends,  home,  some  having  even  exiled  themselves 
from  their  country,  to  devote  their  lives  to  christian  education  and 
the  honor  and  glory  of  God.  The  presence  alone,  of  these  good 
men  among  the  student^,  is  a  powerful  factor  in  the 
framing  of  good  character,  and  creating  a  spirit  of  generosity  so  charac- 
teristic of  a  college-bred  gentleman.  In  these  holy  men  we  have 
living  examples  before  us  of  virtue,  industry  sell-sacrifice  and  goodness. 
The  student,  as  example,  is  more  powerful  than  precept,  imbibes  the 
spirit  and  practice  of  these  virtues  which  soon  he  will  possess  as 
fixtures  in  his  character.  The  many  ceremonies  held  during  the 
year  give  him  a  reverence  for  all  things  sacred  and  the  disci- 
lpine,  which  though  strict,  is  firmly  but  kindly  imparted,  creates  in  the 
student,  habits  of  order  and  regularity  which  will  be  of  great  good 
to  him  in  any  sphere  of  life  in  which  he  may  afterwards  find  himself 
placed.  Moreover,  there  is  the  benefit  of  associating  with  young  men 
from  almost  every  province  of  Canada,  from  many  states  of  the  neighbor- 
ing Republic,  from  France,  Scotland  and  from  the  little  isle  whose 
patron  saint  we  are  assembled  here  to  honor  ;  all  are  united  in  one 
large  family  each  offering  a  word  of  encouragement  to  his  fellows  in 
times  of  trial,  each  contributing  his  share  towards  making  our  college 
home  an  ideal  one.  Although  each  retains  his  love  of  h;s  native 
land,  all  nt'ional  prejudices  and  racial  strifes  are  lost  in  the  general 
good  fellowship.      This  unity  is  the  secret  of  the  success  which  crowi 
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all  their  efforts  both  in  and  out  of  class,  and  is  embodied  in  the 
motto  ot  our  Athletic  Association  "Ubi  Concordia  ibi  Victoria",  the 
strict  observance  of  which  has  been  attended  by  unbounded  success. 

"How  deserving  then,  gentlemen,  is  our  University  of  the  title  Alma 
Mater!  With  what  pride  should  not  each  student  call  her  by  that  name? 
Ever  mindful  of  the  welfare  of  her  sons,  ever  careful,  kind,  and 
generous  to  them,  she  protects,  advises,  directs  and  leads  them  to  the 
full  attainment  of  a  christian  education  and  Cnristian  virtues. 

"But,  college  life,  like  all  other  earthly  joys,  must  come  to  an  end, 
In  three  short  months  the  class  of  1903  will  have  attended  the  last 
lecture  of  its  course.  Though  we  shall  find  much  satisfaction  in  the 
thought  that  we  have  had  the  best  opportunities  afforded  for  a  good 
education,  and  that  we  are  well  armed  and  prepared  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culties which  stern  life  presents,  we  shall,  nevertheless,  feel  keenly  the 
throes  of  separation  from  our  college  home.  To  God  and  our  parents 
we  are  first  indebted  for  the  training  we  have  received  here,  and  then 
to  Alma  Mater.  To  repay  this  debt  of  gratitude  in  full,  gentlemen,  we 
can  hardly  hope  ;  but  in  a  great  measure  we  can  repay  it  by  being  al- 
ways loyal  to  her,  bearing  in  mind,  that  we  are  students  of  a  Catholic 
University,  that  our  honor  is  her  honor,  and  our  success  in  life  her 
glory . 

"1  o  the  Athletic  Association  we  extend  best  wishes  for  success.  The 
glorious  record  of  last  year  is  one  or  which  we  all  feel  proud;  but  we 
predict  for  next  season  even  greater  glory  tor  that  dear  old  banner  of 
garnet  and  grey. 

"May  the  Review  contine  to  bind  more  closely  the  students  of  the 
past  and  present  to  the  bosom  or  their  Alma  Mater;  may  this  institution 
continue  to  grow  and  prosper;  may  those  who  govern  her  destiny  in  the 
future,  be  as  zealous  as  those  who  have  governed  her  in  the  past.  The 
cla?s  of  1903  will  look  back  with  joy  to  the  many  hours  spent  under  her 
maternal  care  and  to  this  festive  day  when  all  united  in  love  and  sym- 
pathy and  will  ever  deem  it  an  honor  and  privilege  to  claim  this  institu- 
tion for  thtir  Alma  Mater". 

Rev.  Fr.  Kirwin  ( ).  M.  I.  ,  'q8  then  responded  to  the   toast   ' 
garth    Aroon"  in  an  eloquent  speech.      He  said  in  part ; 
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It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  respond  to  the  toast  just  pro- 
posed and  coupled  with  ray  name.  Your  beautiful  toast  list  affords 
ample  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  Irish  students  of  Ottawa  University  have 
not  lost  that  love  for  their  soggarth  which  is  characteristic  of  their  race. 
And  I  feel  certain  that  as  long  as  the  Irish  students  of  this  University 
will  be  able  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  St.   Patrick  they  will  never  forget 

on  that  day  to  toast  their  soggarth  aroon. 

*         *         *         *         * 

At  the  utterance  of  those  words  "soggarth  aroon"  I  instinctively  turn 
back  a  thousand  years  or  more,  and  as  I  take  my  stand  in  spirit,  upon  one 
of  the  hills  of  Ireland,  I  behold  the  smoke  of  unhallowed  sacrifices  roll- 
ing upwards,  I  see  the  long-bearded  Druid  and  the  hoary  bard,  both  re- 
presentatives of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  land  of  Eire  and  1  perceive 
;hat  though  pagan,  this  people  is  essentially  a  religious  people. 

I  close  my  eyes  for  a  moment,  to  open  them  upon  a  glorious  vision. 
The  Druid  and  his  altar  have  vanished,  the  sacrificial  fires  have  been  ex- 
tinguished,^ hills  and  the  valleys,the  meadows  and  the  plains  are  dotted 
with  churches  and  convents,  the  sweet  and  measured  harmony  of  a  religi* 
ous  chant  is  wafted  to  me  on  the  breeze,  and  I  gaze  upon  a  vast  multitude 
of  priests  and  nuns,  coming  and  going  I  see  the  fierce  clansmen  des- 
cending the  r;.ountain  side  and  directing  their  way  to  the  cross-topped 
church,  I  see  crosses  and  crucifixes  everywhere,  I  behold  people  on  all 
sides,  tracing  the  mysterious  sign  upon  their  heads  and  breasts, — kings 
and  countrymen,  old  men  and  women,  young  men  and  maidens,  even 
the  tiny  children — and  the  wonderful  truth  dawns  upon  my  astonished 
mind, — these  pagans  have  all  become  Christians.  The  druids  are  now 
priests,  the  harp  of  the  bard  is  attuned  to  the  harmonies  of  a  purer  reli- 
gion, the  Beltane  fires  have  all  died  out,  and  by  means  of  a  peaceful,  and 
yet  most  momentous  revolution,  this  pagan  land  has  bowed  to  the  rule  of 
Christian  faith,  hope,  and    charity. 

Fourteen  hundred  years  have  passed  since  Patrick  stocd  upon  the 
hill  of  Tara.  Revolutions  in  the  political  world,  in  the  intellectual  world 
and  in  the  religious  world  have  furnished  the  material  for  a  whole  lib- 
rary of  histories.  The  modern  world  has  become,  as  it  were  a  vast  de- 
partmental store,  for  the  systematic    vending  of    the  latest     discoveries 
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in  religion,  education  and  progress.  What  paeans  have  been  sungr 
what  tracts  of  fervid  rhetoric  have  been  penned  in  praise  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  religious  labors  of  some  of  the  world's  great  minds,  such  as 
Luther  and  Hegel,  Kant  and  Voltaire  !  In  what  terms  of  triumphant 
pride  are  not  these  boasted  glories  referred  to  by  their  respective  coun- 
tries! 

And  what  has  Ireland  been  doing  all  these  years  ?  How  reads  the 
roll-call  of  her  illustrious  dead  ? — One  moment  my  dear  friends. 
Ireland  taught  Europe  hundreds  of  vears  ago.  Ireland  kept  alive  the 
sacred  torch  of  learning  at  a  time,  when  almost  every  other  nation  of 
Europe  thought  it  was  forever  extinguished.  Ireland  was  the  home  of 
learning  at  a  time  when  Europe  was  totally  shrouded  in  intellectual  dark- 
ness. True  it  is  that  tyranny  has  deprived  her  children,  during  many 
centuries  of  the  means  of  education,  and  as  Edmund  Burke  justly  remarks 
"the  prohibition  of  the  means  of  improving  our  rational  nature  is  the 
worst  species  of  tyranny  that  the  insolence  and  perverseness  of  mankind 
ever  dared  to  exercise". 

Yet  may  we  not  be  thankful  that  this  same  blind  tyranny  has  pre- 
served the  Irish  from  the  devastating  inroads  of  revolutionary  ideas  and 
intellectual  vagaries,  which  would  seem  to  have  become  the  natural  ap- 
panage of  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  What  Irishman  would  be 
willing  to  exchange  a  Burke  for  a  Kant,  a  Grattan  for  a  Hegel,  an 
O'Connell  for  a  Voltaire  ? 

Oh  !  no,  Ireland,  my  dear  friends,  has  made  no  progress,  in  the 
materialism  and  the  socialism  of  the  century.  She  has  no  great  intel- 
lectual heresiarchs  to  present  to  the  foolish  gaze  of  an  admiring  world. 
Nor  has  she  made  any  progress  in  religion.  Poor  Ireland  !  She  still 
believes  in  the  one  true  church,  she  still  holds  the  Pope  to  be  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  she  still  believes  in  the  Pope's  infallibility.  Above 
all  does  she  hold  in  the  highest  esteem  and  veneration  and  speak  in  this 
most  loving  and  affectionate  terms  of  her  soggartb  aroon 

My  dear  friends  if  yours  to-day  is  the  privilege  of  gathering  in  the 
banquet  hall  to  sound  the  praise  of  Ireland  and  her  patron  saint,  if 
yours  to-day  is  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  -'kingly  ermine  of  her  faith," 
if  yours  to-day  is  the  undisputed  prerogative  of  being  as  the    poet    says 
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"the  stately  progeny,"  of  a  race  elect,  "which  has  not  walked  accordant 
with  the  gentiles  of  this  world,"  for  whom  shall  the  honor  and  the  glory 
of  all  this  be — if  not  for  the  Irish  soggarth,  who  through  the  centimes 
that  have  gone,  whether  in  the  day-time  of  gladness  or  in  the  long  night 
of  woe  proved  himself,  in  truth,  to  be  the  real  friend  of  God's  chosen 
people,  and  whose  unwavering  devotion  to  his  persecuted,  down  trodden 
Irish  children  won  for  him  so  large  a  share  of  their  love  and  affection  as 
to  impel  this  warm-hearted  people  to  crystallize  in  their  own  imperishable 
Celtic  speech,  their  grateful  appreciation  of  his  undying  devotedness  and 
attachment,  by  giving  him  a  title,  to  which  no  other  language  can  furnish 
a  parallel,  whose  wonderful  expressiveness  is  its  greatest  charm — that 
grand  and  glorious  title — "dear  friend  of  the  soul" — "soggarth  aroon." 

The  respect  of  the  Irish  people  for  their  priest  is  proverbial.  It  is 
the  natural  sequence  of  that  faith,  which  once  implanted  in  their  souls, 
neither  centuries  of  suffering  and  persecution  nor  the  most  .alluring 
prospects  of  wealth,  fame  or  glory  have  ever  been  able  to  extirpate.  Their 
past  history  is  the  strongest  proof  of  this  assertion,  and  the  lives  of  Irish- 
men in  Ireland  to-day  and  of  their  descendants  scattered  over  the  globe, 
whether  in  England  or  Australia,  Canada  or  the  United  States,  bear 
most  eloquent  witness  to  the  fact,  that  the  Irish  people — whatever  else 
we  may  reproach  them  with — have  never  yet  as  a  nation  broken  their 
plighted  faith  of  fourteen  centuries  ago. 

When  I  contemplate,  my  dear  friends,  the  intensity,  the  universality 
of  that  homage  which  the  Irish  people  have  ever  paid  to  the  sacred  dig- 
nity of  the  priesthood,  I  confess,  as  a  priest  and  as  an  Irishman  that 
it  fills  me  with  sentiments  of  the  greatest  pride  and  also,  let  me  add,  with 
sentiments  of  fear. 

Where  is  the  priest  with  Irish  blood  in  his  veins  who  does  not 
take  pride  in  the  thought  that  he  constitutes  another  link  in  that  con- 
tinuous chain  of  Irish  soggarths,  which  in  its  unbroken  continuity 
from  the  days  of  Patrick  to  our  own,  reflects  that  divinely  wrought  con- 
tinuity which  binds  in  closest  union,  a  long  and  glorious  succession  of 
RoTian  Pontiffs,  from  Peter  down  to  Leo  XIII? 

Where  is  the  Irish  priest  that  would  be  ashamed  to  own  kinship  with 
a  race  of  people  whose  unalterable  attachment  to  the  chair  of  Peter, 
drew  but  a  short  time  since,  from  the  present  saintly   occupant    of  that 
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chair — Leo  XIII. — those  true  and  touching  words,    '"Irlanda,  cara    Ir- 
landa,  seuipre  fedele",  "Ireland,  dear  Ireland,  ever  faithful  !" 

The  gifted  Father  Sheehan  has,  if  I  mistake  not,  remarked  in  one 
of  his  works  that  if  the  Irish  priest  could  fully  realize  the  wonderful 
respect  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  people,  he  would  offer  up  a  special 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  every  day  of  his  life.  Indeed  I  think  that  the 
mere  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  such  respect  among  an  entire 
people,  should  be  calculated  to  inspire  any  priest  with  sentiments  not 
only  of  thankfulness  but  also  of  fear  and  dread,  lest  by  any  untoward 
act  on  his  part,  he  should  diminish  one  jot  or  tittle  of  that  veneration 
for  the  sacerdotal  character,  whose  spotless  integrity  is  dearer  to  the 
Irish  than  their  own  honor  and  in  whose  defence  they  would  be  willing 
today,  as  they  were  in  the  centuries  passed,  to  shed  their  heart's  blood. 

My  dear  young  men, — sons  of  Irish  parents,  most  of  you — you 
have  come  into  the  possession  of  a  rich  inheritance.  That  faith  which  you 
possess  is  beyond  all  price.  Your  forefathers  valued  it  above  every- 
thing else  in  this  world.  They  sacrificed  everything,  wealth,  education, 
happiness,  to  preserve  it  untarnished,  to  hand  it  down  to  you.  Will  you, 
my  dear  friends,  be  unfaithful  to  a  sacred  trust  ?  Will  you  suffer  that 
precious  gift  to  lose  its  lubtre  ? 

I  feel  I  know  you  too  well,  to  dream  that  such  a  thing  were  possible. 
I  feel  convinced  that  no  sentiments  of  shame,  no  consider- 
ations of  human  respect,  no  desire  for  worldly  advancement  will  ever 
succeed  in   uprooting  that  faith. 

May  that  day  never  come  which  shall  see  the  Irish  in  America  re- 
creant to  the  faith  which  made  the  Emerald  Isle  an  Isle  of  Saints, 
the  light  of  a  darkling  world,  Lamp  of  the  North  ."' 

May  Pa:  rick's  prayer  for  Ireland's  perseverance  unto  the  end  in 
the  grand  old  Catholic  faith  be  answered,  and  then,  future  generations 
looking  gratefully  back  upon  the  sufferings  and  labors  of  this  noble 
people  will  rightly  say  with  the  illustrious  Irish     poet  de    Vere. 

"Praise  to  thee. 
Lord  of  the  night  as  of  the  day.     Who  keep'st 
Pure  breed,  when  boastful  lights  corrupt  the  wise, 
With  healthier  fruit,  to  bless  a  later  age." 
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The  toast  "Our  Guests"  the  last  of  the  intellectual  treat,  brought 
forth  commendatory  remarks  from  His  Excelbncy  Mgr.  Sbaretti,  His 
Grace  Arcn-bishop  Duhamel,  The  Very  Rev.  Rector.  Rev.  Fr.  Sloan 
and  Mr.  D'Arcy  Scott.  At  the  conclusion  of  these  speeches  all  stood, 
and  drinking  to  the  health  and  future  prosperity  of  the  "Isle  of  Saints 
and  Scholars",  chanted  that  grand  old  song  "God  Save  Ireland". 

The  committee,  the  names  of  which  follows  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  success  of  this  year's  banquet. 

Executive  Committee. 

Chairman G,  T.  Nolan,  '03 

Secretary JO.  Dowd,    '03 

Treasurer R.T.  Halligan'04- 

W.  J.  Collins,  '03 
J.  P.  King,  '03  II.  J.  Macdonald   '04 

O.  J.  McDonald,   '04  T.  E  Day,  '03 

J.  J.  Keeley,  '03  J.  H.  McDonald,  '03 

M.  F.  Burns,  '03  V.  J.  Meagher,  04 

C,  P.  McCormac,  '03  J.  E.  Ebbs,  '04 

R.  A.  Carey,  '03  J.  J.  O'Gorman,  '04 


Cam  roc  '03: 
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St.  Patrick's  Day. 

•HE  celebration  of  Ireland's  feast  has  grown  this  year  to  pro- 
portions simply  astounding.  In  the  University,  "The 
Day"  was  never  grander,  a  claim  that  will  appear  excessive 
to  past  students.  In  the  city  business  was  well  nigh  sus- 
pended on  the  17th,  for  the  loyal  sons  of  Erin  all  took  part  in  the 
parade,  the  church  service  and  the  evening  conceit,  Montreal, 
noted  in  years  past  for  the  splendour  of  its  St,  Patrick's  Day 
observances,  was  more  so  this  year.  In  Toronto  the  celebration 
took  up  four  days,  starting  on  the  14th  and  ending  on  St 
Patrick's  night,  Across  the  line  there  was  a  great  gathering  in  Ch-'cago, 
probably  the  greatest  in  the  country,  at  which  Mayor  Harrison,  Gover- 
nor Yates  of  Illinois  and  Mgr.  Quigley,  the  new  Archbishop,  were 
among  the  speakers.  At  Washington  the  A.  O.  H.  attended  in  a  body 
a  Solemn  High  Mass  in  St.  Patrick's  Church  at  which  the  Papal  dele- 
gate, Mgr.  Falconio  presided,  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons  took 
active  part  in  the  Baltimore  commemoration  of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  ot  the  Hibernian  Society,  Governor  Smith  and   Mayor 
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Hayes  being  among  the  guests.  In  Boston,  St.  Patrick's  day  was 
celebrated  with  splendid  military  exercises  in  memory  of  the  evacuation 
of  the  city  by  the  British  in  1776.  The  principal  visitor  was  General 
Miles,  U.  S.  A.,  In  New  York,  15.000  men  walked  in  the  parade. 
The  Cathedral  was  packed  for  a  special  military  mass,  attended  by  the 
Sixty-Fifth  Regiment.  A  great  dinner  was  given  at  the  Iri->h  college 
in  Rome  at  which  several  English  bishops  were  present.  In  London 
seven  hundred  persons  sat  down  to  a  banquet  in  the  Hotel  Cecil  pre- 
sided over  by  Mr.  John  Redmond  and  at  which  sat  also  the  Irish 
members  of  parliament  whom  the  Government's  change  of  heart  had 
but  recently  released  from  prison.  The  sentiment  which  inspires 
Irishmen  to  honor  annually  the  memory  of  their  great  apostle  has  beeu 
growing  for  years  and  now  bids  fair  to  gain  over  the  entire  English- 
speaking  world.  The  fact  must  exert  a  great  moral  influence  on  the 
men  who  direct  the  affairs  of  Ireland  and  induce  them  to  do  some 
justice,  as  it  is  at  present  hoped  they  will,  to  a  sadly  oppressed  but  un- 
conquerable people. 

Parliament. 


The  Dominion  House  resumed  work  on  March  12th.  There  was 
the  usual  brilliant  scene  at  the  opening.  The  speech  from  the  throne 
foreshadowed  measures  dealing  with  the  creation  of  a  railway  commis- 
sion, the  reorganization  of  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  the 
settlement  of  railway  labour  disputes,  Chinese  immigration,  amendment 
of  patent  laws,  and  last  but  not  least,   a  redistribution  of  constituencies. 

The  concluding  words  of  the  speech  of  His  Excellency,  the 
Governor  General,  were  :- 

"I  pray  that  in  the  consideration  of  these  matters  and  in  the  per- 
formance of  all  the  labours  which  will  devolve  on  you  your  delibera- 
tions, under  Divine  guidance,  will  tend  still  to  increase  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  our  people." 
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No  Improvement, 

The  new  International  Encyclopedia,  the  latest  venture  in  this  line 
by  Dodd   Mead    and  Co . ,    New  York,    is  hardly    more  acceptable  to 
Catholics  than  its  predecessor,  the  discredited  Appleton  Encyclopedia. 
According  to  the  San  Francisco    Leader  most  of  the   objections  to  the 
latter  work  are  reproduced  in  the  former.    There  are  the  usual  "learned 
editors"  like   President  Gilman  of  John  Hopkins,  Harry  Thurston  Peck 
of  Columbia  University  the  senior  editor  of  the  Bookman.      Evidently 
these  "accurate  scholars'  had  not  perused    "Catholic  Belief",  "Butler's 
Catechism"  or  Addis  and  Arnold's  "Catholic  Standard  Dictionary",  for 
some  of  the  surprising   things  about    matters  Catholic  can   only    be 
ascribed    to  ignorance  and  an  inventive   imagination.    The    agents    of 
Dodd  Mead  and  Co.,  represent  that  Dr,    Shahan  of  the  Catholic    Uni- 
versity   has  had    charge  of  all    the  articles  that     concern  the    Catholic 
Church.    It   is  well    for    prospective  purchasers,  whether    Catholic  or 
Protestant,  to  know  that  Dr,    Shahan  has  contributed  but  two    articles, 
that   the   Catholic  Church  is  called  by  objectionable    names,  that  there 
are  too  many  omissions  and  that  several  points  of  Catholic  doctrine  are 
falsely    represented.       Here    is  another  proof  that    ''modern  scientific 
scholars"  have    again  failed  to    produce  a  work    that  may  really    be  a 
reliable  source  of  information  for  the  public. 

Various. 

Premier  Laurier  and  President  Roosevelt  have  each  been  recipient 
of  a  box  of  Shamrocks  on  St.  Patrick's  day  from  Mr.  John  Redmond 
chairman  of  the  Irish  Parlamentary    Party, 

The  second  paper  on  "The  English  Education  Bill"  is,  for  lack  of 
space,  deferred  to  our  next  issue. 

The  Hon.  J.  Israel  Tarte's  speech  on  "Ireland  and  the  Empire"  was 
one  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the  entertainment  given  by  the  Irish 
Catholic  Benevolent  Union  at  Toronto.  "Never,  for  many  years,  he 
said,  has  the  celebration  of  St.  Patrick's  Day  been  passed  with  more 
happy  circumstances  than  at  present".  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  was  one  of 
the  guests. 
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In  consequence  of  the  decision  at  the  Hague  last  October  in  the 
matter  of  the  Pious  Fund  claims  Mexico  has  paid  to  the  United  States 
a  first  installment  of  $43,050  inteiest.  Another  of  $1,420,680  falls  due 
in  July. 

"I  conceived  a  violent  aversion  to  that  color.  I  wrote  it  down  as 
the  outcast  among  colors,  the  symbol  of  all  physical  and  moral  degene- 
racy, I  found  then  it  was  the  Imperial  color  in  China.  This  only  in- 
creased my  aversion.  Then  one  day  a  friend  (such  a  friend  is  never 
wanting)  reminded  me  that  yellow  was  also  the  "Turner"  color;  and  fur- 
thermore, that  it  was  the  national  color  of  the  Irish,  taken  fiom  their 
sunburst.  Nay,  that  up  to  a  very  recent  period  in  their  history  the  Irish 
invariably  dyed  their  outer  garment,  a  short  winged  cloak,  in    saffron  !" 

The  Very  Rev.  P.  A.  Sheehan,  D.  D.  in  the  Dolphin. 


Senator  Coffey. 


Mr.  Thomas  Coffey,  pro- 
prietor and  publisher  of  The 
Catholic  Record,  London,  Ont. 
was  appointed  to  the  Canadian 
Senate  on  March  the  12th. 
The  new  Senator  has  been  the 
recipient  of  congratulations 
from  every  denomination  and 
class  of  people.  He  is  uni- 
versally recognized  to  be  a  man 
eminently  fitted  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion by  his  marked  ability  and 
his  many  good  qualities. 

Mr.  Coffey  was  born  at 
Castleconnell,  county  of  Limer- 
ick, Ireland,  in  1843.  He  came 
with  his  parents    to  Canada    in 

1852.  and  lived  tor  a  time  in  Montreal,  finally  settling  in  London,  Ont. 
Here  he  was  educated  as  weli  as  at  the  Christian  Brothers  School,  Mon- 
treal. He  learned  the  newspaper  business  in  the  office  of  the  London  Free 
Press  and  after  passing  tnrough  the  variousgradts, became  manager  of  the 
London  Advertiser.  In  1878  The  Catholic  Record,  which  had  collapsed 
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after  a  few  issues,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Coffey.  Under  his  manage- 
ment this  weekly  grew  and  prospered  till  to  day  it  is  the  foremost  of 
Canadian  Catholic   journals  with  an  enormous  circulation. 

Senator  Coffey  has  gained  for  himself  through  the  Record  an 
enviable  reputation  as  a  successful  business  man,  a  public-spirited  mem- 
ber of  the  community,  and  an  enlightened,  wise,  and  practical  Catholic. 
The  services  he  has  rendered  true  education  are  incalculable. 

The  Review  for  its  part  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  both  its 
satisfaction  ovei  the  appointment  of  Senator  Coffey  and  its  conviction 
that  he  new  dignity  will  benefit  the  community  at  large  by  affording  the 
worthy  possessor  a  larger  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  many  usetul  and 
varied  requirements. 

Among  the  Magazines 

The  April  number  of  Success  is  certainly  a  most  interesting  one. 
Success  is  always  entertaining  on  account  of  the  views  it  gives  of  the 
modern  industrial  world  and  the  number  of  its  illustrations  and  the 
April  number  is  up  to  the  standard  in  every  way.  The  first  article  is  a 
short  account  of  the  tunnel  which  is  being  constructed  under  the  Hudson 
river,  and  whose  chief  engineer,  by  the  way,  is  not  an  American  but  an 
Englishman.  We  find  other  articles  on  "  The  great  Shipping  Combine 
and  its  Significance,"  •*  How  to  Choose  a  Library,"  and  "The  Romance 
of  Invention,"  all  well  written  and  instructive.  The  number  also  con 
tains  several  fascinating  stories. 


The  first  thing  we  meet  in  The  Messenger  for  March  is  a  short 
refutation  of  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock,  as  contained  in  his 
book,  "Religion  a  Credible  Doctrine."  The  following  quotation  from 
Mr.  Mallock,  "  The  entire  intellectual  scheme  of  religion  is  not  only 
a  system  unsupported  by  any  single  scientific  fact  but  it  is  also  a  system 
for  which  among  the  facts  of  science,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  the 
intellect  to  find  a  place,"  will  suffice  to  show  the  tendency  of  the  whole 
work,  whose  principles  are  ably  refuted  by  Father  Brosnahan.  The 
next  article  is  on  "  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward's    Latter    Day    Gospel,"    as 
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shown  in  her  novels,  a  system  in  which  philosophy  is  to  supersede  the 
Gospel  entirely.  But  the  most  interesting  feature  is  an  account  of  the 
Episcopalian  Friary  at  Graymoor,  This  is  the  latest  phase  of  religious 
evolution.  It  is  a  religious  community,  formed  of  members  of  the 
Episcopalian  Church  calling  themselves  Catholics,  and  was  established 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  It  is 
only  another  sign  of  how  the  Anglicans  are  continually  approaching 
the  Catholic  Church. 


In  the  Rosary r,  we  find  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Saint  Thomas,  the 
the  Angelical  Doctor.  Very  few  Catholics  are  acquainted  with  the 
events  of  the  life  of  this  great  Saint,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the 
Church  and  has  been  praised  by  so  many  of  the  Popes.  In  this  short  ac- 
count of  his  life  are  recounted  the  steadfastness  of  the  saint  in  his  reso- 
lution to  become  a  monk,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  his  family  who 
even  went  so  far  as  to  use  violence,  his  reception  into  the  Dominican  or- 
der, his  studies  and  his  gradual  advancement  to  the  position  of  the  fore- 
most philosopher  and  theologian  of  his  time.  He  was  the  great  defender 
of  religious  orders  and  of  the  Church  in  general,  he  overcame  all  his 
opponents  in  the  intellectual  strife  of  his  time,  he  successfully  refuted 
all  heresies  of  his  own  and  preceding  ages,  and  his  works  form  the 
great  storehouse  from  which  defenders  of  the  faith  since  his  time  have 
drawn  their  arguments  and  principles. 

Other  articles  in  the  March  Rosary  are  entitled  "  St.  Joseph  in 
Art,"  "  St.  Patrick's  Hymn  before  Tara,"  and  "  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
the  Story  Teller." 

Flores 

Rev  W.  E.  Cavanagh  '93  paid  a  short  visit  to  his  Alma  Mater 
during  the  month. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Barrett  L  L  1).  ,92,  a  staunch  supportor  of  Separate 
Schools  for  Manitoba,  was  a  recent  visitor  at  the  University. 

Rev.  M.  J.  McKenna  *97,  of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  Montreal,  was 
a  visitor  to  the  Sanctum  during  the  past  month. 

Mr.  E.  GaHagher'02  is  studying  law  in  the  office  of  Mr.  E.  C.  S, 
Huycke,  Cobourg.  Ont. 
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Rev.  F.  French  '91,  now  stationed  at  Brudenell  made  a  short  call 
during  the  month. 

Rev.  Father  Guillet,  at  one  time  Prefect  of  Discipline  in  the  Senior 
Department  has  been  appointed  pastor  of  St.  Jean  Baptiste  Church, 
Duluth  Min.  Before  leaving  for  his  new  field  of  labor  the  Rev.  Father 
was  the  recipient  of  an  illuminated  address  and  a  well  filled  purse  from 
his  former  parishioners,  the  people  of  St.  Mary's  Church  Winnipeg,  Man 
The  memoes  of  the  Catholic  Club  also  made  a  presentation  of  an  address 
and  a  gold-headed  cane.  On  Father  Guillet's  departure  from  Winni- 
peg a  large  number  of  his  friends,  including  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
St,  Boniface,  assembled  at  the  station  to  bid  him  farewell. 

BOOK    REVIEW. 

Good  Devotional  Poetry 

As  everybody  knows,  hymns  are  odes,  canticles  or  songs,  having 
for  their  themes  devout  thoughts.  Religious  poetry  is  devotional  feel- 
ing illuminated  and  warned  by  imagination  and  fancy,  the  latter  being 
imagination  mounted  on  light  wings.  We  have  many  fine  examples  of 
both  forms  and  composition  in  the  unpretentious  little  volume  entitled 
Love  Crucified^  that  comes  to  us  from  the  Anglo-Belgian  office  of  Chas. 
Vande  WyverePetyt  of  Bruges,  in  Belgium,  and  is  made  up  of  twenty 
eight  collections  from  the  sacred  verses  of  Mr.  Francis  W.  Grey,  the 
well  known  English  poet  and  novelist,  who  has.  if  our  memory  serve, 
devoted  one  of  his  best  tales  to  our  Dominion,  a  country  now 
wisely  ruled  by  his  relative  Lord  Minto,  The  muse  of  Mr.  Grey  though 
truly  devout  and  most  sincere  in  tone  and  feeling,  does  not  eschew 
touches  of  innocent  humor,  as  the  M  St.  Francis  and  the  fishes,"  a  pretty 
poem  in  Hiawathan  meter,  ample  demonstrates.  Furthermore,  our 
poet  never  suffers  himself  to  forget  that  poetic  devotional  thought  is 
worthy  of  correct  prosody.  In  both  those  important  respects,  Mr. 
Grey  is  a  vast  improvement  on  very  many  sacred  bards,  or  rather 
arrogant  jeunes  who,  biding  their  unblushing  mediocrity  under  the 
mask  of  a  feigned  superior  ex<  lusiveness  and  mysticism,  make   the  fatal 
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mistake  of  writing  as  if  Catholic  piety,  which,  founded  on  the  father- 
hood of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  men,  is  thoroughly  sententious, 
sunny  and  gracious,  should  be  made  wear  the  sour,  hard  visage  of 
Puritanism,  and  that  right  meter  and  lyrical  religious  aspirations  should 
not  go  together.  His  poems  are  always  prosodically  correct,  ever  im- 
maculate in  thought,  very  often  musically  emotional,  and  generally 
sprightly  in  expression  ;  thus  powerfully  making  for  that  higher  thinking 
and  nobler  living  which  should  characterize  the  Christian  individual 
and  the  Christian  nation.  Mr.  Grey  knows  the  abiding  charm  that 
lurks  in  a  story,  or  anecdote,  for  gentle  and  simple  alike,  and  his 
"  Angel  Messenger  "  is  a  dramatic  tale  exceeding  well  conceived  and 
artistically  related.  Every  page  of  this  well-printed  little  work  reminds 
us  that  even  in  this  gross  material  age  there  are  highly  gifted  souls  that 
in  their  inner  depths  acknowledge  the  power  of  the  unseen  world,  and 
assuredly  the  lesson  is  full  of  utility  for  all  wayfarers.  We  have  al- 
ready hinted  that  Mr.  Grey  is  no  stranger  to  Canada  and  her  history, 
and  the  following  striking  sonnet  will  confirm  the  intimation  : — 

A  way-worn  pilgrim  from  a  distant  shore 

Knocked  at  the  Convent  gate,  at  early  day, 

Then  waited  patiently:  '*  Whence  com'st  thou,  pray?" 

The  Brother  asked,  "  From  Canada  " ;  the  door 

Was  opened  wide  in  welcome  :  faint  and  sore 

With  many  a  toil,  he  seemed,  and  long  the  way 

That  he  had  journeyed  ;  greatly  marvelled  they 

To  see  the  cruel  wounds  and  scars  he  bore. 

"  Com'st  thou  from  Canada  ?';  the  Rector  said — 

Vested  was  he  tor  mass,  yet  came  to  see 

The  travelled  guest, — who  answered,  "Yes;"  they  led 

To  welcome  food  and  rest ;  then  asked,  "Maybe 

Thou  knowest  Isaac  Jogues  ?  "  He  bowed  his  head, 

As  one  who  shunneth  honor — "  I  am  he." 

M  .  W,  C. 
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Junior  Department. 

THE  BANQUET  IN   LILLIPUT. 

At  the  recent  banquet  given  on  St.  Patrick's  day  the  position  of 
toastmaster  was  held  by  our  worthy  friend.  Mulligan.  Before  the 
urchin  had  done  but  little  damage  to  the  splendid  feast  placed  before 
them  his  honor  rose  to  his  feet,  midst  a  wild  outburst  of  thundering 
applause,  and  a  shower  of  doughnuts  and  orange  skins,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed his  hearers. 

"Fellow  countrymen  (a  voice — 'Who's  a  farmer")  I  stand  to  move 
(uproarious  cheering)  on  this  important  occasion  (Hear  !  Hear  !)  Gen- 
tlemen we  ain't  goin'  to  let  the  17th  of  Ireland  pass  unnoticed.  Gentle- 
men, Ireland  wants  us  all  to  do  our  dooty,  especially  at  this  feast- 
(Hear  !  Hear !  for  Mulligan.)  So  my  dear  fellow  students  I  trust  that 
you'll  do  all  that  is  required  of  you — The  first  course  is  Soup  '  '(Three 
cheers  for  "Soup")  and  amidst  prolonged  applause  and  another  shower 
of  orange  skins  Mulligan  gracefully  passed  the  soup. 

As  the  Junior  Editor  could  not  see  all  that  was  going  on,  many 
funny  and  original  jokes  are  lost  to  our  readers.  All,  however,  declared 
that  ''Fin  and  Dreesk"  were  the  heroes  of  the  day.  Dreesk  replied  to 
the  toast  "Our  Guests".  But  not  one  shread  of  his  burning  eloquence 
could  be  caught  by  the  Junior  Editor,  for  unfortunately  the  orators 
silvery  voice  was  drowned  in  a  sea  of  derisive  laughter.  Then  Fin,  one 
of  the  guests  from  the  big  yard  was  called  upon  by  the  ever  gracious 
Mulligan  to  sing  a  duet  with  the  former  speaker.  This  last  item  closed 
an  otherwise  peaceful  and    enjoyable  functions. 

The  dark  room  was  gaily  festooned  for  the  occasion  by  Messrs  St. 
Onge  and  vVaish,  who  are  to  be  congratulated  for  the  noble  manner  in 
which  they  performed  their  ardrous  task. 

The  "Menu"  card  is  the  result  of  Master  Keacy's    genius 

Soups. 

A  la  Mulligan  Peas 

Salads. 

"Hash"  Potato 
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Meats 

College  stake  Sausage 

Delicacies. 

Crabe  "aux  petit  paws"  Salt 

Onions  Enfante  gate* 

Spuds,  Taters  Common   Taters 

Drinks 

Water  Cold  tea 

Deserts 

Apples  Prunes 

Pies  Cheese 


Snatches  from  the  Banquet. 

What  happened  to  the  boys  who  stole  the  pies? 

One  young  chap  was  caught  smoking  dried  foliage .  He  was  com- 
pellee  to  leave. 

In  the  course,  of  the  banquet  two  brothers  got  into  a  wrangle  about 
the  Junior  Editors  identity. 

Keely's  national  spirit  got  the  better  of  him,  and  on  Tuesday  mor- 
ning— -despite  the  protests  of  his  frinds  he  devoured  a  green  apple — 
Needless  to  add  that  he  did  not  attend  the  banquet. 

Aoout  the  middle  of  the  banquet  Nalla  was  so  overcome  by  the 
noise  made  by  the  wild  Lilliputians,  that  he  fainted.  But  before  doing 
so  he  folded  his  hands  on  his  breast  and  called  for  "George". 

Faure  maintained  that  the  plural  of  cource  was  "corsets." — Tust  like 
Faure.  Houle  was  so  taken  up  with  the  funniness  of  the  whole  affair 
that  he  laughed  throughout  the  banquet,  and  acquired  the  name  of 
"Smiliug  Houle-again". 

One  of  the  speakers  at  the  banquet  moved  that  an  "Old  Woman's 
Club"  or  a  "Sewing  Circle"  be  organized  for  the  benifit  of  some  of  the 
small  boys.  The  Junior  Editor  would  either  urge  the  furtherence  of 
this  plan  or  advice  some  small  boys  to  be  men.  If  certain  young 
gentlemen  do  not  take  this  hint  we  shall  be  obliged  to  publish  their 
names  in  our  next  issue. 
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While  the  snow  is  rapidly  vanishing,  and  the  ground  drying  for  the 
Lacrosse  and  Baseball  the  small  boys  are  endeavoring  to  pass  creditable 
oral  examinations  for  Easter.  The  Junior  Editor  having  enquired  into 
the  matter,  finds  that  they  are  doing  themselves  credit. 

Not  satisfied  with  having  defeated  the  small  seniors  at  Football, 
Basketball,  Ping-Pong,  and  hockey,  the  small  boys  are  preparing  to 
trim  them  at  baseball  and  Lacrosse  and  Cricket.  Let  the  past  succes- 
ses of  the  small  yard  be  a  timely  warning  to  the  seniors. 

Teacher — Define  common  gender  ? 
Student — Any  living  thing  without  sex. 
Teacher — An  example  ? 
Student — A  snake. 

Teacher — What  is  a  cave  ? 

Victor — An  artificial  cavity  near  the  sea 

Teacher — Necessarly  near  the  sea  ? 

Victor — (self  complacently)  'Course,  else  how  could  the  fish  get  in. 

Teacher — Conjugate  Boire  in  the  plural. 
Joe  Finnerty — Nous  Boyons 

Vous  Boyer 

lis  Booze. 
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A  Few  Ottawa  Birds 


ERY  few  amongst  the  students  perhaps,   are    aware   of 
the  large  number  of  species  of  birds   that  are  to  be 
seen  in  our  city  and  its  neighborhood.     In  a    list  pre- 
pared by   the   Ornithological    Section    of  the   Ottawa 
Field  Natuarlists'  Club  we  find  that  up  to  May    1891, 
there  had  been    observed,    in  a  stretch  of  country   of 
a  radius  of  thirty  miles  around    Ottawa,   224    species; 
of  course  all  of  these    birds    are  not    to  be  seen  every 
year,  because  a  few  are  very  rare.occurring  only  in  inac- 
cessible parts  of  the  marshes,  and  others  are  birds    accidentally  wafted 
inland  bythe  violent  storms. 

However  in  this  short  paper  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  a  monograph 
of  all  the  birds  ot  this  distrtct,  (it  would  be]the  task  of  the  Ornithologist) 
but  simply  to  jot  down  a  few  short  notes  on  the  commonest  and  best 
known  of  our  summer  birds. 

And  here  naturally  first  on  the  list  comes  the  most  familiar  to  ail, 
the  European  or  English  Sparrow,  also  called  House  Sparrow   because 
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it  shuns  the  wilderness  of  the  deserts  and  forests  and  likes  to  live  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  dwellings  of  man. 

This  little  brown  and  gray  bird  a  native  of  Europe,  was  introduced 
into  America  but  in  1851;  the  trees  in  the  parks  Brooklyn  N.  Y.  were 
at  the  time  infested  with  canker-worms ;  the  sparrows  were  imported  ifr 
order  to  rid  them  of  these  injurious  insects;  in  a  few  years  the  birds  be- 
came very  numerous,  so  much  so,  that  after  having  performed  their 
duties  as  destroyers  of  insect  pests  they  themselves  became  regular  pests 
to  the  farm-lands  of  North  American  countries. 

Caw  !  Caw  !  Caw  !  Another  familiar  bird  this  American  Crow,  and 
its  "cawing"  on  sunny  days  in  February  is  a  timely  warning  that  the 
long-hoped  for  spring  season  is  now  coming  fastly  on.  It  is  said  that 
the  Somali  Arabs  bear  a  deadly  hatred  toward  the  crows  ;  Mohammed 
the  prophet,  pursued  closely  by  his  enemies  one  day,  hid  himself  in  a 
cavern,  he  was  perceived  by  the  crows  perched  in  the  trees  near  by  ;  at 
the  time  crows  wore  a  light  colored  suit,  when  the  pursuers  came  near 
the  cavern  these  birds  cried  Ghar  !  Ghar!  (cave  !  cave!)thus  indicating  the 
place  where  Mohammed  was  concealed.  However  the  pursuers  did 
not  understand  what  was  meant  by  these  birds  screams,  and  passed  on. 
Mohammed  came  out  and  condemned  the  crows  to  wear  a  black  plum, 
age  and  cry  "Ghar"!  to  the  end  of  the  w©rld;and  from  that  time  the  only 
song  of  the  crows  is  the  discordant  "Ghar"  or  "Caw"  we  hear  so 
often . 

Later,  when  the  spring  weather  has  well  set  in,  about  the  middle  of 
the  month  of  March,  the  American  Robin  may  be  heard  singing  a  song 
of  joy,  because  of  her  return  to  her  home  of  last  summer,  whilst  the 
House  Sparrows  sole  masters  of  tht  trees  and  of  the  telegraph  poles  of 
the  city  for  the  long  months  congregate  in  numbers,  and  in  their 
own  noisy  manner,  try  their  utmost  to  expel  the  invader,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose; for  in  spite  of  Mr.  Bully  English  Sparrow  the  American  Robin 
starts  to  build  her  nest  in  our  shade  trees  and  lay  her  beautiful  pale- 
blue  eggs. 

The  American  Robin  is  larger  than  the  common  sparrow,  of  an 
olive-brown  color  above,  with  a  bright  rusty  red  breast  which  gives  it  a 
resemblance  to  the  common  Robin  Red- Breast  of  Europe 
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Hark  !  from  the  leafless  branches  of  the  stately  elm  by  the  roadside 
comes  a  strain  of  lively  flute-like  melodies;it  isthe  spring  song  of  the  Song 
Sparrow, the"rossignol  of  the  French  Canadians  of  Quebec;it  may  be  said 
however  that  the  taie  nightingale  is  not  to  be  found  in  America,  but 
his  sweet  song  finds  nearly  an  equal  in  the  melodious  strains  of  our  own 
spring  songster.  The  Song  Sparrow  is  about  the  same  size  as  the 
House  Sparrow  and  of  nearly  the  same  gray  shades;  its  breast  is  mark- 
ed with  brown  streaks.  The  nest  is  built  of  grasses  and  the  eggs  are 
white  dotted  with  chocolate  brown. 

By  the  end  of  March  several  other  birds  have  returned  from  their 
wintering  quarters  in  Southern  climes  ;  among  them  are  the  Bronzed 
Crackles,  the  Red-Winged  Blackbirds  the  Blue  Birds  and  the  Swallows. 
The  Bronzed  Grackle  is  a  brownish  purple  bird,  resembling  some- 
what the  Crow  in  general  appearance,  but  it  is  about  half  as  small  ;  the 
Grackles  are  usually  seen  in  small  flocks  in  Spring  whilst  in  Autumn 
thousands  congregate  to  feed  on  the  grain  in  the  farmer's  fields.  The 
Red  Winged  Blackbird  resembles  the  preceding  bird,  it  may  however 
be  distinguished  from  it,  by  the  more  purplish  sheen  of  its  plumage  and 
the  bright-red  color  of  the  base  of  its  wings  :— it  is  sometimes  called 
Bird  of  Society  because  it  loves  to  associate  with  his  companions  and 
in  large  flocks  to  devastate  the  grain-fields;  the  song  of  this  bird  if  such 
it  can  be  called  is  of  decidedly  metallic  character  of  which  the  poet 
Emerson  says: 

"The  black-birds  make  the  maples  ring 
With  social  cheer  and  jubilee  ; 
The  red-wing  flutes  his  oka-lee. 

The  Blue  Bird,  certainly  the  most  beautiful  of  our  spring;  birds, 
is  a  beautiful  sky-blue  creature,  about  the  size  of  the  American  Robin, 
and  like  it  his  breast  is  of  a  beautiful  brownish-red  color. 

Of  the  swallows  there  are  several  species  at  Ottawa,  of  which  the 
most  abundant  are  perhaps  the  Barn  and  the  Cliff  Swallows,  which 
may  be  seen  by  the  thousands  circling  near  the  surface  of  the  river  in 
their  hunting  for  the  mosquitoes  and  small  flies  which  constitute  their 
food.     The    Bam  Swallow,  as  its  name  implies,  nests  under  the  rafters 
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in  barns,  whilst  the  Cliff  Swallows'  nests  are  very  numerous  in  sand 
banks  on  the  shores  of  rivers.  There  is  a  Scandinavian  tradition  that 
the  swallows  hovered  over  the  cross  of  our  dying  Lord  on  Mount  Cal- 
vary, saying,  4<Svala  !  Svala  !"  [Console  !  Console  !]  ;  hence  its  name, 
"Swallow"  or  bird  of  consolation . 

A  very  familiar  bird  to  every  canoeist  on  our  streams  and  lakes  is 
the  Belted  Kingfisher,  a  medium  sized  bluish-gray  bird,  its  breast 
being  white  and  rusty-red,  and  its  head  white  with  a  bluish  gray  crest. 
As  its  name  implies,  it  feeds  on  fishes  of  which  its  capacious  mouth 
allows  him  to  swallow  relatively  large  ones  ;  flying  in  a  very  rapid 
manner  over  the  quiet  surface  of  a  pond  or  lake,  the  bird  can  see  in 
the  clear  waters,  where  its  food  is  to  be  found  ;  when  a  school  of  small 
fishes  is  discovered,  the  Kingfisher  stops  his  onward  flight  and  remains 
stationary  in  the  air  for  a  few  seconds  taking  his  aim,  and  suddenly 
with  a  headlong  dash  plunges  into  the  stream  and  seldom  returns 
without  its  prey. 

Very  showy  birds  are  the  Blue  Jay,  the  Scarlet  Tanager,  the 
Baltimore  Oriole,  and  last  and  least  in  size  but  not  in  beauty,  the 
ruby-throated  Hummingbird ;  the  first  is  a  medium-sized  bird  of 
delicate  blue  color  with  black  and  white  markings  ;  the  Scarlet  Tana- 
ger, larger  than  the  sparrow,  is  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  color  with  black- 
colored  wings  ;  it  is  a  very  fine  sight  indeed  to  see  one  of  these  birds 
among  the  bright  green  foliage  of  the  trees  in  the  beginning  of  sum- 
mer ;  the  next,  the  Baltimore  Oriole,  is  more  of  an  orange-red  color 
than  the  preceeding  and  a  little  smaller  in  size.  But  the  gem  among 
all  our  birds  is  certainly  the  Ruby-Throated  Hummingbird.  So  small 
is  this  bird  that  it  is  often  mistaken  for  a  large  Hawk-Moth  ;  the  deli- 
cate metallic  green  sheen  of  its  wings  and  the  very  bright  ruby-color  of 
the  breast  of  the  male  bird  are  unequalled  by  any  other  denizen  of  the 
air.  The  Hummers  are  tropical  birds  and  the  Ruby-Throated  is  the 
only  species  to  be  found  in  Eastern  North  America. 

If  the  Canary  Islands  can  boast  to  be  the  original  home  of  our 
noted  domestic  songster,  we  have  in  our  country  our  Goldfinches 
which  vie  in  beauty  and  song  with  the  tropical  birds.  The  male 
American  Goldfinch  is  of  a  sulphur  yellow  color,  the  crown  of  its  head 
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jet    black    and  its  wings  are  also  marked  with  the  same  shade.     The 
female  is  of  the  same  olive  gr;en  color  as  the  mate  of  the  Canary. 

It  is  a  pity  that  so  beautiful  birds  should  be  caught  in  trap-cages, 
for  they  live  for  a  very  short  time  in  captivity  ;  the  Goldfinch  has  a 
very  characteristic  jerky  flight,  up  and  down,  and  is  one  of  the  few  birds 
that  will  sing  while  flying  so  that  it  can  easily  be  known  at  a  long  dis- 
tance from  other  small  birds. 

Sometimes  a  large  Hawk  which  has  been  slowly  hovering  near  the 
surface  of  the  fields  starts  up  suddenly,  and  flies  hastily  away.  What  is  the 
trouble?  One  or  two  small  grayish-  black  birds  not  much  larger  than 
the  common  sparrow  are  pursuing  the  large  bird  of  prey,  monarchs 
of  the  air  they  fear  no  other  bird,  and  when  an  enemy  twenty  times 
larger  than  themselves  appear  the  Kingbirds  attack,  and  by  vigorous 
pecking,  force  them  to  clear  away  from  the  neighborhood  of  their 
nests . 

Before  ending  this  short  review  of  our  commonest  birds  I  would 
like  to  mention  another  denizen  of  the  air  which  is  with  us  later  in  the 
season  than  most  of  the  others  ;  the  American  Cross-bill.  The  male  is 
brownish-red  in  color  whilst  the  female  and  the  young  are  olive 
yellow.  They  feed  on  the  coniferous  trees  and  to  enable  them  to  extract 
the  seeds  from  between  the  hard  scales  of  the  cones  the  upper  and  low- 
er part  of  their  beak  are  curiously  curved,  which  fact  has  given  them 
their  specific  name  "curvirostra"  or  Crossbill. 

As  a  conclusion  let  me  quote  a  beautiful  legend,    translated    from 
the  German  of  Julius  Posen,  by  the  poet  of  ''Evangeline." 

The   Legend  of  the  Crossbill. 

"On  the  cross  the  dying  Saviour"     Stained  with  blood  and  never  tiring, 
Heavenwards  lifts  his  eyelids  calm,  With  its  beak  it  doth  not  cease, 
reels,but  scarcel)  feels  a  trembling  From    the   cross    would    free    the 
In  his  pierced  and  bleeding  palm.        Saviour, 

Its  Creator's  son  release. 
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"And  by  all  the  world  forsaken"  And  the  Saviour  speaks  in  mildness 

Sees  he  how  with  zealous  care  "Blest  be  thou  of  all  the  good 

At  the  ruthless  nail  of  iron  Bear,  as  token  of  this  moment 

A  little  bird  is  striving  there  Marks  of  blood  and  holy  rood.' 

"And  that  bird  is  called  the  Crossbill, 
Covered  all  with  blood  as  clear, 
In  the  groves  of  pine  it  singeth, 
Songs,  like  legends  strange  to  hear." 


A.  E.   Richard,  '03. 


The   English   Education   Bill 

II. — Its  Provisions  in  the  Cause  of  Reform. 
Continued  from  February 

N  order  to  remedy  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  Educational 
System,  the  Balfour  ministry,  early  in  1902,  introduced  into 
Parliament,  the  'Education  Bill"  which  caused  more  excite- 
ment and  mi  re  controversy  in  England,  than  any  other  measure, 
since  the  days  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  It  was  the  means  of  reviving 
the  cry  of  the  Nonconformist  against  what  they  imagined  to  be  the  sup- 
pression of  religious  freedom.  It  called  up  in  the  ranks  of  these  lovers 
of  liberty  all  the  exaggerated  expression  of  jealousy,  and  we  fear, 
bigotrv  which  had  lain  dormant  so  long  as  they  themselves    had  enjoy- 
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ed  privileges  and  advantages  over  their  "Ritualistic"  brethren  .  Loud 
protests  were  made  against  the  public  recognition  by  Parliament  of  the 
excellent  work  done  by  the  Voluntary  Schools,  and  numbers  of  these 
"Conscientious  Believers",  actuated  by  motives  of  hatred  and  prejudice, 
were  ready  to  vent  their  malice  on  the  Catholic  Priesthood.  This,  to 
say  the  least,  was  not  only  puerile  and  malignant;  it  was  manifestly  un- 
just, as  the  Bill  had  to  do,  not  only  with  the  schools  attached  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  but  with  those  of  the  Church  of  England  as  well. 

Exciting  as  were  the  utterances  of  various  men  in  the  pulpit  and 
the  press,  regarding  the  measure,  the  discussion  of  it  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  not  less  interesting.  The  debate  was  heated  and  pro- 
tracted ;  the  vote  of  the  Irish  members  was  necessary  in  order  to  pass 
the  bill  but  they  assumed  a  stoical  attitude  of  indifference  ;  for  a  time 
the  fate  of  the  measure  hung  in  the  balance.  But  towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  debate,  the  Catholic  Episcopate  held  a  meeting  at  West 
minster,  under  the  presidency  of  Cardinal  Vaughan.  The  Bill,  in  its 
reference  to  Catholic  education  was  thoroughly  dicussedby  these  vener- 
able prelates.  Three  faults  were  pointed  out  as  grievous  to  the  Ca- 
tholic population,  and  a  petition  asking  for  the  amendment  of  the  in- 
jurious clauses  was  adressed  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Two  of  these 
clauses  were  obliterated  and  the  third  mitigated  by  compromise.  But 
in  the  final  vote  in  the  Commons,  it  was  evident  that  the  three  amend- 
ments would  have  been  defeated,  and  that  the  Bill,  as  amended,  would 
not  have  been  passed.  The  Irish  Bishops,  however,  seeing  the  fair 
and  tolerant  attitude  of  the  Government  now  urged  the  representatives 
of  their  people  to  the  support  of  the  Bill.  This  action  proved  to  be 
its  salvation .  Prompt  at  the  call  of  what  they  now  saw  to  be  their 
duty,  the  Irish  members  eagerly  responded  to  the  summons  of  their 
Bishops.  They  hastened  to  Westminster ;  voted,  as  a  unit,  for  the 
Bill,  as  amended,  and  thus  secured  its  passage  in  the  Commons.  It 
was  easily  carried  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  received  the  Royal  as- 
sent, thereby  becoming  the  law  of  the  land.  The  new  act  was  to  go  into 
operation  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  March,  nineteen  hundred  and 
three,  except  in  areas  where  a  later  date  is  desirable. 
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What,  now,  are  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act  ?  In  the  first  place 
it  deals  with  all  education,  primary,  secondary,  technical  and  otherwise 

in  England  and  Wales,  exclusive  of  London,  which  owing  to  its  system 
of  municipal  government  etc,  could  not  well  be  included  in  the  mea- 
sure, but  which  will  be  dealt  with  by  special  legislation  in  the  near 
future. 

As  already  stated,  the  schools  of  England  heretofore  have  been- 
controlled  by  three  different  authorities  :  (a)  the  School  Boards,  having 
control  of  Elementary  Education  in  undenominational  schools:  (b), 
the  "Managers"  having  charge  of  the  Voluntary  Schools  ;  (c)  the  Coun- 
ty and  Borough  Councils  in  control  of  Higher  Education.  The  fre- 
quent conflicts  among  these  different  bodies  have  already  been  referred 
to.  By  the  terms  of  the  new  Act  all  these  rival  authorities  are  done 
away  with,  and  one  authority  for  secular  education, — primary,  second- 
ary and  otherwise,  both  in  voluntary  and  in  denominational  schools,  is 
substituted.  This  Authority  is  termed  the  "Local  Education  Author- 
ity" and  is  ;  (a)  in  a  county,  the  County  Council ;  (b)  in  a  County 
Borough  the  Town  or  Borough  Council.  Moreover,  every  Borough 
with  a  population  of  over  10,000,  and  every  urban  district  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  over  20,000,  will,  unless  it  prefers  to  be  merged  in  the 
County  area,  be  the  Local  Education  Authority,  with  respect  to  Ele- 
mentary Education,  and  will,  in  this  respect  be  exempt  from  control  by 
the  County;  while,  in  regard  to  Higher  Education,  these  Boroughs  and 
urban  districts  will  retain  their  existing  powers,  subject,  nevertheless,  as 
heretofore,  to  the  concurrent  exercise  within  their  areas  of  the  County 
authority. 

This  Local  Education  Authority  will  act  through  a  committee,  to 
be  formed  according  to  a  scheme,  drawn  up  by  the  Authority,  and  sub- 
ject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education.  This  scheme  must 
provide  that  a  majority  of  the  members  of  this  committee  be  appointed 
by  the  Council,  while  the  remainder  are,  where  it  seems  desirable,  to 
be  appointed  on  the  nomination  of  other  bodies,  the  members  of  the 
committee,  not  appointed  by  the  Council,  must  be  men  and  women  of 
experience  in  education,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the    needs   of 
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the  various  schools  in  the  areas,  in  which,  the  committee,  to  which  they 
are  appointed,  acts. 

What  are  the  powers  of  this  Local  Education  Authority  ?  We  have 
already  remarked  on  the  full  control  given  it  over  secular  Education  in 
all  schools,  and  in  all  grades.  As  regards  Elementary  Education  the 
respective  authorities  will  draw  all  grants  paid  by  the  Government  in 
respect  of  all  elementary  schools  within  their  areas  ;  and  will,  also,  re- 
ceive the  fees  and  incomes  of  the  various  schools,  coming  under  their 
jurisdiction.  In  as  far  as  these  Government  grants  fail  to  meet  the 
expenditure,  the  Authorities  will  levy  a  rate  on  their  respectives  dis* 
tricts,  sufficient  to  defray  the  remainder  of  the  expenditure,  just  as  the 
School  Boards  have  done  heretofore.  This  rate  will  be  the  District, 
County,  or  Borough  rate  as  the  case  may  be  :  but  capital  expenditure 
in  Counties  will  be  charged  upon  the  special  area  in  respect  of  which 
the  expenditure  is  made. 

The  New  Authorities  will  be  vested  with  all  the  powers,  duties 
and  rights  of  School  Boards  ;  they  will  take  over  all  Board  Schools 
within  their  respective  areas;  they  must  be  responsible  for  the  build- 
ing of  all  new  schools,  not  provided  by  voluntary  agency;  they  will 
provide  managers  for  these  new  schools  as  well  as  for  all  schools  which 
they  will  have  taken  over ;  lastly,  they  will  be  responsible  for  the  effi- 
ciency of  all  necessary  voluntary  schools,  under  certain  compromising 
conditions.  By  a  necessary  school  is  understood  one,  which  has  a 
regular  attendance  of  at  least  thirty  pupils,  or  which,  when  the  attend- 
ance is  less  than  thirty,  is  full. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  last  named  duty  is  assumed,  are 
as  fellows  :  on  the  one  hand  the  authorities  (a),  have  absolute  control 
over  all  Secular  Education  in  the  Voluntary  Schools  ;  they  have  the 
power  and  the  right  to  inspect  them,  and  give  such  directions  as  they 
deem  necessary  for  their  general  improvement  ;  (b)  they  can  appoint 
additional  managers  for  these  schools  up  to  one-third  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  managers  ;  (c)  they  can  veto  the  appointment  of,  and  can  dis- 
miss a  teacher  on  educational  grounds  ;  (d)  they  must  pay  the  annual 
expenses  of  conducting  these  schools.     On  the  other  hand,  the    Mana- 
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gers  of  Voluntary  Schools  ;  (a)  give  over  their  buildings  to  the  Author- 
ities free  of  cost ;  (b)  they  agree  to  keep  them  in  proper  repair,  and  to" 
make  such  improvements  as  the  Authorities    may    deem    necessary    to 
the  general  efficiency  of  the  schools ;  (d)  they  must  comply  with  all  the 
exactions  of  the  Authorities,  in  respect  to  secular  education. 

In  cases  of  dispute  between  the  Authorities  and  the  Managers  of 
the  Voluntary  Schools,  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, whose  decision  is  final. 

In  addition  to  the  above  duties  the  Authorities  assume  all  respon- 
sibility of  controling  Secondary  and  Technical  Education,  and  also  all 
types  of  Higher  Education,  including  evening  classes  and  Higher 
Grade  Schools.  They  must  also  look  after  the  training  and  educatior.1 
of  teachers,  and  appoint  Pupil  Teachers'  centres. 

All  expenditures  of  the  Local  Authorities,  whether  for  Elementary 
or  for  Higher  Education  are  subject  to  Government  audit  ;  the  sche- 
dules of  the  act  provide  for  such  repeal  and  modifications  of  all  previous 
acts  dealing  with  Technical  and  Elementary  Education,  as  are  neces- 
sary for  the  adaptation  of  the  old  authorities  for  the  same  to  the  new 
authorities. 

Under  the  act  all  previous  Government  grants  are  abolished. 
These  previously  amounted  to  £"860,000.  Instead  of  these  a  new 
grant  will  be  established  in  aid  of  Elementary  Education.  This  grant 
will  be  given  to  the  Local  Authority  for  distribution  and  as  that  author- 
ity has  control  of  secular  education  in  all  its  phases  the  grant  is  really  in 
aid  of  education  in  general.  This  new  grant  will  be  ,£900,000  greater 
than  all  the  old  ones  together,  i.  e.  £"1,760,000.  This  will  be  awarded 
to  the  various  schools  in  proportion  to  their  needs,  as  ascertained  ty 
the  number  of  pupils  in  average  attendance,  but  in  no  one  district  can 
the  annual  grant  exceed  three-fourths  of  the  annual  expenses  of  educa- 
tion in  that  particular  district  :  the  remaining  one-fourth  must  be  con- 
tributed by  the  rate-payers,  The  total  expenses  are  computed  by  the 
Local  Authority.  They  cannot  make  them  too  high  in  order  to  draw 
a  larger  grant  from  the  Government,  without  proportionately  raising  the 
amount  which  the  ratepayers  will  be  obliged  to  contribute.      Hence,  by 
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this  three-fourths  limit  the  balance  in  expenses   is    preserved,   and    the 
people  will  manifest  a  greater  interest  in   Education,  since   they  must 
pay  directly  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  this  education. 
"      Such,  in  brief,  are  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act,   which  promises 
somucrrfor  the  good  of  Education  in  England. 

H.  J.  Macdonald,  '04. 
To  be  continued. 


The  Irish  Question 

(Concluded  from  last  month.) 

And  now  perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that  the  Irish,  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  drifted  away  from  the  ideals  of  their  fathers,  and 
have  accepted  in  a  great  degree  a  civilization,  which  if  they  retain, 
shall  eventually  annihilate  the  Irish  race. 

What  is  the  remedy  ?  To  go  back  to  the  Gaelic  civilization.  And 
going  back  to  Gaelic  civilization,  means  going  back  to  the  Gaelic  lan- 
guage. The  proof  of  this  statement  is  apparent  from  history.  Ireland 
never  lost  her  nationality  as  long  as  she  held  her  language.  Settler  after 
settler  she  absorbed  and  made  more  Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves; 
then  at  an  unfortunate  hour,  she  began  to  give  up  her  language  ;  and 
as  a  consequence,  instead  of  absorbing  [Englishmen,  began  to  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  English. 

So  it  is  with  every  country  in  the  world.  As  long  as  the  nation- 
al language    is    kept,  the  nation,  however  desperate  its  plight,  has,  as  a 
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French  writer  said,  a  key  to  give  escape  from  its  prison  of  slavery. 
Thomas  Davis,  the  only  Irish  statesman  in  these  last  two  centuries  who 
had  the  true  complete  idea  of  nationality,  tells  us  in  his  essay  on  "  Our 
National  Language  "  :  "A  nation  should  guard  its  language  more  than 
its  territories — "  "  tis  a  surer  barrier  and  a  more  important  frontier 
than  fortress  or  river."  It  has  ever  been  sought  to  extirpate  the:  lan- 
guage of  subject  peoples,  and  thus  to  pave  the  way  for  absorption  in  the 
dominant  race.  This  was  the  brutal  policy  of  Pagan  Rome  The 
language  of  Portugal,  Spain  and  France,  will  ever  perpetuate  the  fact 
that  for  centuries  these  countries  were  the  slaves  of  Rome.  Such  was 
the  depth  of  their  slavery,  that  when  the  Roman  Empire  fell,  these 
countries  simply  passed  from  the  Roman  conqueror  to  the  Teuton. 
But  as  they  did  not  allow  the  Teuton  to  impose  his  language  upon 
them,  their  civilization  and  nationality  to-day,  is  not  Teutonic. 

This  same  brutal  policy  so  successfully  carried  out  by  Pagan 
Rome,  is  to-day  in  the  twentieth  century  employed  by  the  Great  Powers . 
Russia  is  trying  to  crush  out  the  Finnish  language,  Germany  is  at- 
tempting to  kill  the  Polish  language  in  the  east  and  the  French  in  the 
west.  And,  finally,  this  very  year,  to  speak  the  Breton  was  made  a 
crime  by  the  Jacobin  government  of  France.  These  countries  know, 
tha.  if  they  kill  these  languages,  they  kill  the  respective  nationalities. 

On  the  other  hand  national  resurgence  has  been  heralded  or  ac- 
companied— heralded  in  most  cases — by  an  awakening  of  interest  in 
the  native  speech.  This  is  true  of  Greece,  Bulgaria,  Roumania,  Servia.. 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  Germany,  Belgium,  Brittany,  Provence,  Wales, 
Finland,  Poland  and  many  others.  We  find  the  same  true  in  ancient 
history.  Over  five  hundred  years  before  Christ  when  the  Jews  returned1 
from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  first  thing  they  did  towards  the 
restablishment  of  their  nation,  was  to  learn  the  national  language  which 
they  had  lost.  Poland  is  to-day  divided  up  among  Russia,  Germany,, 
and  Austria.  Yet  Poland  is  a  nation:  because  she  has  her  language. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth   century,  Bohemia  had  almost 
lost  her  language  and  nationality.     A  literary  knowledge  of  Czech  was, 
according  to  the  well  known  story,  confined  to  six  men  ;  not  a  scrap  ot 
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literature  was  in  circulation      The  language    was    revived,    and    to-day 
Bohemia  has  a  flourishing  literature  and  its  nationality  is  strong. 

The  Finns  had  almost  lost  their  language  and  nationality  to  Swe- 
den. Then  they  collected  their  old  sagas,  stories,  legends,  and  a  liter- 
ature sprang  up  which  secured  the  national  characteristics  of  the  people. 
If  she  holds  fast  to  her  language  she  will  certainly  win  also  her  present 
struggle  against  the  Russian. 

Belgium  a  100  years  ago  threatened  to  become  a  mere  appanage  of 
France.  French  was  generally  spoken,  and  French  literature  of  the 
most  obscene  type  overflowed  the  country,  and  bade  fair  to  ruin  the 
moral  fibre  of  the  nation  .  Then  Henrik  Conscience  wrote  his  moral 
stories  in  Flemish;  an  agitation  for  the  revival  of  that  language  sprang 
up  and,  though  it  is  bi-lingual  officially,  the  nation's  individuality  was 
saved.  When  the  language  struggle  began  in  Wales  there  were  (  nly 
100.000  speakers  of  Welsh  ;  now  there  are  900.000,  that  is  the  three- 
filths  of  the  nation. 

Hungary  in  the  eighteenth  ceniury  had  become  a  province  of  the 
Austrian  Empire.  The  language  was  neglected  by  the  people  and 
banned  by  the  government.  The  long  struggle  for  language  and 
nationality  has  resulted  in  a  victory  for  both . 

In  these  countries,  and  in  all  the  others  we  enumerated,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  national  language  was  threatened  ;  and  in  all,  the  fate  of  the 
national  language  decided  the  fate  of  the  respective  nationalities.  His- 
tory, if  it  teaches  us  anything,  teaches  us  this  :  nationality  and  the  na- 
tional language  are  inseparably  connected. 

Ireland,  which  must  go  back  to  Gaelic  civilization,  consequently 
must  return  to  the  Gaelic  language.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the 
impossibility  of  the  fact.  What  one  must  do,  one  can  do,  is  a  principle 
of  moral  philosophy,  not  to  be  denied.  Furthermore,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  has  been  done  in  many  other  countries.  One  sixth  of  the  Irish 
people  have  never  lost  the  ancient  language;  the  stream  of  Irish  liter- 
ature has  never  completely  dried  up  ;  and  the  soul  of  Ireland,  thank 
God,  is  not  yet  given  over  completely  to  England  and  her    lower    gods. 

But,  it  is  objected,  is  the  Irish  language  fit  for   the    Irish    people  ? 
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If  they  wish  to  remain  Irish,  it  is  the  only  language  in  the  world  fit  for 
them.     The  national  language  is  the  only  language  that  can  perfectly 

express  the  thoughts  of  a  people — common  sense  as  well  as  thedeeoest 
phychological  research  proves  this.  Besides,  in  addition  to  its  national 
claims,  the  Irish  has  great  scientific  and  literary  eminence.  It  ha;  a  vo- 
cabulary of  80.000  words  (there  are  only  33,000  Saxon  words  in  the 
English  language,)  nearly  all  home-made,  with  a  great  power  of  form- 
ing new  words  out  of  old  ones  and  of  Irishing  foreign  elements  and  is 
probably  the  most  unmixed  language  in  Europe.  It  is  extremely  rich 
in  native  idioms,  is  so  conservative  that  many  forms  remain  to-day  as 
they  were  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  yet  it  lends  itself  to  all  modern  re- 
quirements. Though  it  lacks  the  modern  scientific  terms,  these  it  can 
easily  borrowed  or  make.  Finally,  Irish  is  generally  conceded  by 
scholars,  whatever  be  their  nationality,  to  be  the  most  musical  language 
known. 

But  what  about  the  English  .language  in  Ireland?  The  Irish  race 
must  know  English.  And  we  are  told,  a  bi-lingual  race  is  a  dream.  It 
is  quite  true  that  for  the  Irish  people  the  English  language  is  as  neces- 
sary as  English  coin  ;  and  for  precisely  the  same  initial  reason,  for 
commerce.  But  the  national  language— the  language  of  the  home,  the 
school,  the  pulpit,  the  platform,  the  stage,  the  press— the  language  of 
the  literature  that  shall  reflect  the  life  of  the  people— this  language 
must  be  Irish.  They  say  that  bi-lingualism  is  a  drear;.,  but  ex^ 
perience  proves  otherwise.  The  bi-lingual  peasants  in  Ireland  are  the 
best  peasants  there.  We  have  the  authority  of  Douglas  Hyde,  William 
O'Brien,  the  Irish  hierarchy  :  in  fact  of  everyone  best   fitted   to  judge. 

And  now  to  some  up  the  points  of  the  question.  Mrst}  there  was, 
and  yet  is  such  a  thing  as  Gaelic  civilization.  Second,  this  Gaelic  civiliza- 
tion is,  except  in  its  political  system,  superior  to  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
Third,  In  the  nineteenth  century  the  Irish  nation  drifted  toward  a  most 
debasing  form  of  this  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  ;  a  thing  killing  the 
Irish  nation  materially,  intellectually  and  morally.  Fourth,  if  the  An- 
glicising of  Ireland  continues,  Ireland  will  become  a  decayed  English 
province  of  mongrel  Cockneys.     Fifth,  which  is  the  conclusion   of  the 
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prececding  four,  Ireland  must  return  to  the  Gaelic  civilization  ;  the  al- 
ternative is  the  absurd  and  criminal  one  of  national  suicide.  Sixth,  to 
go  back  to  the  Gaelic  civilization,  necessarily  implies,  among  other 
things,  the  reestablishment  of  Irish  as  the  national  language.  English 
however  must  be  retained  as  the  commercial  language.  Seventh,  and 
last,  the  reestablishment  of  Gaelic  as  the  national  language,  and  the  re- 
taining of  English  as  the  commercial  language  are  things  possible. 
That  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  question. 

I  do  not  know  whether  everyone  of  these  points  is  perfectly  evi- 
dent to  all.  If  they  are  not,  it  is  my  fault,  not  the  fault  of  the  case. 
For  the  evidence  for  each  is  simply  overwhelming.  They  are  accepted 
by  everyone  in  Ireland  who  has  really  examined  the  case.  The  Irish 
hierarchy  issued  a  public  manifest  for  bi-lingualism  in  the  schools.  So 
great  was  the  demand  that  the  government  has  already  allowed  Gaelic 
to  be  taught.  So  Gaelic  which  a  few  years  ago  was  not  taught  in  a 
single  school  in  Ireland,  was  in  1900  taught  in  139  schools,  and  in 
1902  in  1500  schools.  In  a  short  time  all  the  schools  in  Ireland  shall 
be  bi-lingual.  There  are  now  Gaelic  papers  and  magazines.  Last  year 
over  200.000  copies  of  books  in  Irish  were  sold.  The  old  music  is  be- 
ing revived.  Irish  industries,  except  the  liquor  one,  are  being  en^ 
couraged,  emigration  of  Irish,  and  immigration  of  foreigners  to  take 
their  place,  is  diminishing.  The  debasing  imitation  of  things  English  and 
vulgar  is  being  stamped  out,  the  whole  nation  is  being  raised,  no  it  is 
raising  itself — towards  its  former  high  level.  This  great  movement  has 
been  accomplished  in  this  last  couple  of  years  by  the  Gaelic  Leaguers. 
These  men  educating  Ireland  into  self  respect,  self-reliance,  into  a 
nation.  They  have  met  with  some  hostile  criticism  of  course  ;  but 
criticism  has  only  served  to  correct  their  irregularities  and  increase 
their  usefulness  and  numbers.  In  lact  the  movement  has  more  to  fear 
from  apathy  than  from  opposition. 

Yet  after  all,  when  any  Irishman  has  been  taught  the  history  of 
the  glorious  past  of  Gaelic  Ireland  and  of  the  disgraceful  decadence  of 
Ireland  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  has  explained  to  him  the  es- 
sential relation  between  nationality  and  language— a  relation  which  was 
sublimely  expressed  by  Tacitus  in   those  memorable  words,  'The  Ian- 
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guage  of  the  conqueror  in  the  mouth  of  the  conquered  is  ever  the  lan- 
guage of  slaves' — in  a  word  when  an  Irishman  has  the  Irish  question 
placed  intelligently  before  him,  as  it  is  now  being  done  in  Ireland,  is  it 
not  inconceivable  that  he  should  not  throw  in  his  lot  with  Gaelic  civiliz- 
ation, with  Irish  Ireland? 

A  last  consideration  and  a  practical  one.  What  is  our  part  in  the 
Gaelic  Revival?  Our  ancestors  were  Gaels.  Our  present  civilization 
is  chiefly  an  Anglo-Saxon  one,  but  not  one  of  adebasingkind  as  in  Ire- 
land. It  would  be  very  advantageous  if  the  Irish  in  America  could 
all  learn  the  Irish  language.  But  that  is  out  of  the  question.  How- 
ever the  time  will  come  when  Gaelic  will  he  taught  in  our  high  schools 
and  colleges.  And  the  first  language  we  should  study,  after  English, 
our  national  one — should  be  the  Irish,  the  language  of  our  ancestors. 
The  advantages  we  could  derive  should  be  many  and  great.  There  is 
in  this  University  a  Gaelic  Society.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  to  join 
it.  We  lack  a  teacher — there  is  no  one  in  Ottawa  competent — and 
our  progresc  is  very  .slow.  But  if  ever  in  after  life,  you  have  a  good 
chance  of  learning  the  Irish  language,  seize  the  opportunity. 

If,  however,  we  may  put  off  the  duty  of  learning  the  Irish  language 
to  a  future  generation  of  students,  it  is  not  so  with  Irish  history  Writing  to 
University  students  I  am  not  going  to  dilate  upon  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  study  of  history.  But  let  me  say,  for  a  man  to  be 
patriotic,  he  should  first  be  a  good  man,  and  secondly  he  should  know 
the  history  of  his  country.  There  is  a  remark  attributed  to  Edmund 
Burke  that  a  man  who  is  not  proud  of  his  ancestry  will  never  leave 
after  him  anything  for  which  his  posterity  may  be  proud  of  him.  Now 
a  man  who  does  not  know  the  history  of  his  ancestors  cannot  be  proud 
of  them,  this  is  what  happened  in  Ireland  of  late.  The  Irish  people  did 
not  study  their  history,  it  was  forbidden  to  be  taught  in  the  schools  ; 
and  as  a  result,  they  drifted  disgracefully  away  from  the  old  and  true 
ideals.  We  all  know  the  stimulus  our  patriotism  receives  during  the 
couple  of  hours  devoted  to  Irish  history  at  a  St  Patrick's  Day  banquet. 
How  advantageous  and  how  necessary  is  it  then  for  us  to  know  more 
Irish  history  ;  or  rather  to  know  so'Tie  Irish  history  ;  for  we  know  prac- 
tically   nothing.      Everyone    has    heard    of   the    Land    of   Saints  and 
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Scholars  ;  yet  see  if  you  can  name  even  six  of  these  saints  and  scholars. 
Of  course,  Irish  history  should  be  taught  in  our  English  speaking  se- 
parate schools  ;  where  95  p.  c.  of  the  children  are  of  Irish  descent. 
English  history  is  taught  but  not  Irish.  This  should  not  be.  Irish  his- 
tory should  also  be  on  the  curriculum  of  our  Catholic  colleges.  Here 
again  the  majority  of  the  English  speaking  students  are  of  Irish  des- 
cent ;  and  they  study  the  history  of  the  earliest  empires,  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain  and  many  other 
countries,  but  never  really  study  Irish  history.  Yet  the  two  or  three 
hours  of  Irish  history  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  does  no  more  good,  I  think, 
than  two  months  of  Guggenberger. 

Yet,  however  much  we  may  throw  the  blame  on  the  curriculum  of 
our  schools  and  colleges,  the  chief  fault  lies  not  without,  but  comes 
from  our  own  indifference  and  laziness.  We  all  read  ;  yet  now  little 
Irish  history  do  to  we  read.  I  believe  in  reading  Irish  history,  not  toget 
an  insane  hatred  of  England,  but  to  get  a  correct  story  of  Ireland,  to 
learn  of  the  noble  deeds  of  our  ancestors.  What  nobler  ancestors  could 
we  have  them  Irish  ancestors?  You  may  talk  about  British  or  French 
or  Spanish  aristocracy  ;  but  what  are  they  compared  with  our  own 
generous  and  holy  Irish  ancestors.  We  are  the  descendents  of  a 
chosen  people,  of  saints  and  scholars,  and  we  must  be  worthy  of 
them.  From  the  story  of  their  trials  and  successes  we  can  learn  to 
love  the  high  Christian  ideals  for  which  they  lived  and  died.  This  is 
the  lesson  Irish  history  teaches:  Noblesse  oblige.  And  we  are  not 
Irishmen  if  we  do  not  know  Ireland's  history  and  its  lesson. 

The  best  histories  of  Ireland  are  those  of  McGee,  O'Sullivan  and 
Joyce.  A  first  class  history  has  yet  to  be  written.  Douglas  Hyde's 
Literary  History  of  Ireland  and  the  translations  of  Irish  literature,  such 
as  Lady  Gregory's  Cachulain,  give  us  a  fair  idea  of  Gaelic  Ireland  of 
the  past.  Of  the  nature  and  history  of  the  present  revival  articles  in 
the  standard  magazines  give  a  very  good  idea;  they  helped  me  very 
greatly  in  compiling  this  paper.  But  nothing  reflects  and  guides  the  every- 
day history  of  Ireland  as  well  as  the  Dublin  Leader — a  weekly,.  It  is 
one  of  the  very  few  true  Irish  papers    in    Ireland,  its   only    fault   being 
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that  it  is  a  little  unfair  towards  the  politicians.  If  a  few  books  like 
Thomas  Davis'  Essays  and  Dr,  Sheehan's  Luke  De.lmege  .were  put  in 
the  student's  library,  and  if  the  Dublin  Leader  was  put  in  the  student's 
Reading  Room,  I  believe  more  good  would  be  done  for  Irish  nationality 
at  Ottawa  University  than  by  half  a  dozen  Irish  banquets. 

When  you  know  Irish  history,  you  shall  see  the  necessity  of  a 
Gaelic  Ireland,  if  there  is  to  be  an  Ireland  at  all.  Much  better  than  I 
can  ever  hope  to  prove,  you  will  see  that  each  for   himself. 

John  J.  O'Gorman  '04. 


Autobiographical. 


was  born  some  twenty  years  ago  in  the  little  sea  port 
town  of  St.  Martin,  N,  B.   My  earliest    recollections  are 

fvTof  sitting  by  the  bright  and  shining  beach  of  the  bay  of 
Fundy  listening  to  a  crowd  of  seamen  as  they  told  salt 
yarns.  As  a  boy  I  was  always  provided  with  a  liberal 
supply  of  chewing  material,  otherwise  I  should  not  have 
found  the  company  of  the  gentlemen  in  question  quite 
so  congenial. 

My  father  was  the  village  blacksmith  and  when  not 
engaged  at  the  forge,  was  generally  to  be  found  on  the  steps  of  the 
village  inn,  gossiping,  smoking,  and  telling  lies.  His  life  therefore  was 
much  too  busy  to  enable  him  to  give  any  attention  to  me,  and  as  my 
mother  had  long  since  ^departed,  my  education  and  training  was  left 
entirely  to  the  sailors  with  whom  I  associated  each  day,  and  it  is  need- 
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less  to  say  that  the  tars  performed  their  duties  faithfully  and  well.  To 
give  you  a  slight  idea  of  my  accomplishments,  I  might  mention  that  at 
the  age  of  eight  I  could  smoke  like  a  tar  kiln,  and  swear  like  an  ox 
teamster,  and  was  capable  of  manipulating  the  "quid"  with  singular 
dexterity. 

When  ten  years  old  my  father  died  ;  I  hailed  his  departure  with 
delight,  for  although  he  troubled  me  but  little  during  the  day,  when  I 
returned  to  our  lodgings  at  night  he  had  a  most  unpleasant  habit  of 
giving  my  head  sundry  bumps  against  the  wall,  and  performing  other 
little  parental  duties  which  I  deemed  quite  incompatible  with  my  gentle 
mode  of  living.  Nevertheless  at  his  death  much  of  my  freedom  was 
curtailed,  for  I  was  now  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  an  ancient 
spinster  who  was  a  cousin  to  my  father.  She  was  a  boarding-house 
mistress  and  the  geometrical  definition  which  applied  to  her  was  this  : 
she  was  a  long,  lean,  muscular,  angular  figure  that  was  equal  to  any- 
thing. Her  maxim  was,  that  a  pie  might  be  produced  any  number  of 
times,  and  that  all  portions  between  the  radii  of  a  pie  were  equal  to  one 
another.  This  last  axiom  I  was  sometimes  bold  enough  to  dispute  ■ 
but  a  bang  in  the  ear,  administered  by  the  bony  hand  of  that  gentle 
lady  ended  the  controversy  at  once.  During  the  day  my  duties  were 
to  peel  potatoes,  carry  water,  and  do  such  odd  jobs  as  are  to  be  found 
around  the  kitchen 

This  new  life  did  not  at  all  agree  with  my  freedom-loving  nature, 
and  I  resolved  to  run  away  to  sea.  So  one  dark  night,  when  the 
entire  household  was  wrapped  in  silent  slumber,  I  stole  from  my  couch 
in  the  attic  and  down  the  narrow  street  which  led  to  the  quay,  where 
the  Mermaid  lay  at  anchor,  ready  to  sail.  Some  workmen  were  engaged 
in  stowing  away  the  last  few  boxes  and  barrels  but,  unpercieved  by 
them  I  gained  the  deck  and  slid  down  through  the  trap  or  hatchway 
into  the  hold.  It  was  almost  full,  but  I  crouched  behind  a  pile  of  boxes, 
and  soon  was  fast  asleep.  After  what  I  considered  a  couple  of  hours,  I 
was  awakened  by  the  swaying  motion  of  the  vessel  and  the  throbbing 
of  the  engines  and  realized  with  a  feeling  of  joy  that  we  had  set  sail;  and 
for  a  long  time  I  lay  awake  ;  dreaming  of  the  fame  and  fortune  I  would 
achieve  in  a  foreign  country.   But  the  rocking  motion  was  very  soothing 
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and  soon  again  I  dozed  off.  After  what  seemed  days,  1  awoke  with  a 
stiff  neck,  a  sore  back,  and  a  severe  headache.  I  went  immediately  to 
the  hatchway  and  tried  to  open  it  but  it  was  closed  and  some  heavy 
weight  was  upon  it.  I  yelled,  cried  and  pounded  with  my  fists  but 
everybody  above  seemed  to  be  asleep  or  dead. 

For  a  couple  of  hours  I  stumbled  around  the  hold,  and  then  I 
noticed  that  the  speed  of  the  steamer  was  lessening ;  soon  I  heard  a 
shuffling  sound  above  and  then  the  hatch  was  opened  and  a  sailoi  came 
down  in  search  of  some  tools  that  had  been  left  there. 

He  instantly  seized  me  and  dragged  me  before  the  captain. 
That  worthy  roundly  cursed  me  and  declared  that  when  we  arrived  in 
port  he  would  hand  me  over  to  the  authorities  as  a  stow-away.  To  my 
grief  I  then  learned  that  the  captain  and  crew  were  total  strangers  to 
me,  and  that  instead  of  going  to  a  foreign  country  we  were  simply 
bound  for  New  York  with  a  cargo  of  apples,  and  that  we  were  already 
in  sight  of  that  port.  An  hour  afterward  we  dropped  anchor  in  New 
York  harbor,  and  the  captain  seizing   me   by  the  collar   proceeded  up 

Broadway,  and  since  he  invited  me,  of  course  I  accompanied  him. 
Afterwards  on  the  Bowery  we  met  a  Western  cattleman,  who  was  known 
to  the  captain,  and  between  them  some  dicker  was  made  concerning 
me. 

I  was  given  into  the  care  of  the  westerner  and  the  following  day 
we  started  for  Texas.  There  I  lived  a  free  and  happy  life  for  eight 
years,  and  might  have  been  there  yet  had  not  an  uncle,  whom  I  have 
not  previously  mentioned,  become  aware  of  my  whereabouts  in  some 
mysterious  manner.  In  the  summer  of  1902  he  paid  me  a  visit  in  my 
Texas  home  ;  and  induced  me  to  return  with  him  to  Canada. 

While  in  Texas,  I  became  an  expert  in  the  saddle  and  had  the 
opportunity  of  learning  the  nature  of  cattle  on  stampede.  Besides,  I 
learned  the  cowboy  version  of  many  of  our  popular  songs  ;  which  I 
have  always  considered  as  the  most  important  part  of  my  general  know- 
ledge. 

But,  some  months  after  my  arrival  in  Canada,  my  uncle,  one  day 
informed  me,  much  to  my  surprise  and  anger,  that  my  education  had 
been  neglected,  and  that  I  must  repair  to  Ottawa  College  in  order  to 
obtain  the  benefits  of  a  Christian  education  and  civilization. 

Since  coming  here  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  logic 
of  my  friends  the  sailors  was  at  fault  and  that  I  have  yet  many  things 
to  learn. 

Arc  ink    REYNOLDS,    First  Form  A. 


Sir    Oliver    Mowat 


N  Sunday  morning  April  19th,  there  passed  away  at  the 
Government  House,  Toronto,  one  of,  if  not,  the  bright- 
est of  Ontario's  sons.  Oliver  Mowat  was  of  Scotch 
descent  and  was  born  at  Kingston  Ont.,  on  July  22,  1820. 
He  was  educated  in  the  private  schools  of  his  native  city. 
Among  his  companions  and  fellow  students  were  some  after- 
wards destined  to  hold  high  places  in  Canadian  affairs. 
Leaving  school,  he  entered  the  law  office  of  a  former  school  friend,  John 
A.  Macdonald.  \Vhen  the  rebellion  of  1837  broke  out  the  young 
law  student  shouldered  a  musket  on  the  loyalist  side.  He  finished 
his  law  studies  in  Toronto  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1841.  Taking 
up  practise  in  this  city  he  formed  the  partnership  of  Burns,  Mowat  and 
Vankaughnet.  At  this  time  the  division  between  common  law  and 
equity  was  more  clearly  marked.  The  latter  branch  appealed  more  to 
Mr.  Mowat  and  he  made  it  his  special  study,  becoming  in  time  the  most 
recognised  authority  of  that  branch  of  law  in  Canada.  In  1856  he  was 
appointed  on  the  commission  to  consolidate  the  public  general 
statutes  of  Canada  and  Upper  Canada  and  also  at  a  later  date  on  a 
commission  for  the  consolidation  of  the  statutes  of  Ontario.  Sir  Ed- 
mund Head  created  him  a  Queens  Counsel  in  1855  and  a  little  later  he 
was  made  a  bencher  of  the  Law  Society. 

The  public  career  of  Mr.  Mowat  began  as  an  Alderman  for  St. 
Lawrence  Ward  in  the  City  of  Toronto  in  1857.  In  the  same  year  he 
stood  for  electon  to  the  House  of  Assembly  for  South  Ontario,  and 
was  elected  by  a  large  majority.  In  the  House  he  took  part  in  all  the 
debates  and  soon  became  one  of  the  most  effective  speakers  on  the  Re- 
form   side. 

When  the  Quebec  Conference  met  in  1864  for  the  final  discussion 
and  framing  of  the  articles  for  the  federation  of  the  provinces  into  the 
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Dominion  of  Canada,  Mr.  Mowat  took  an  active  part  as  a  member  of 
the  board.  In  November  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  Vice 
Chancellor  of  Upper  Canada  and  retired  to  the  Bench  from  the  bustle 
and  worry  of  politics. 

It  was  but  for  a  short  time,  for,  in  1872  his  active  political   career 
really  began.     The  immediate  circumstance  whicn  was  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Mowt's  return  to  political  life  was  the  retirement  of  Messrs  Blake   and 
Mackenzie,  the  Premier  and  the  Provincial  Secretary  of  Ontario,  Their 
resignation  was  brought  about  by  the  provisions  ot  the  law  respecting 
dual  representation.  Mr.   Mowat  was    recommended   as  leader  of  the 
Reform  party  and  accepted  the  appointment.      He  was  returned    unop- 
posed from  the  constituency  of  South  Oxford,  and  it  may  be  worth  while 
noting  that  he  held  the  confidence  of  the  electors  of  this  riding  for  twenty- 
four  years,  or  until  his  final  retirement  from  Provincial  politics  in  1896. 
He  formed  a  Cabinet  and  he  himself  took  the  post  of  Attorney  General 
which  he  held  while  he    continued  in  off.ice.     Whilst  in  office  one  of 
Mr.  Mowat's  hardest  battles  was  to  preserve  intact  the  rights  of  the  pro- 
vince. In  this  he  was  opposed  by  his  old  time  friend  Sir  John  A.   Mac- 
donald,  who  although  accepting  the  articles  of  Confederation,  afterwards 
thought  that  the  Provinces  were  possessed  of  too  many  powers  of  which 
he  tried  to  relieve  them  and  to  vest  these  powers  in  the  Central  or  Federal 
Government.  MrMowat  fought  him  through  the  Privy  Council  where  the 
contention  of  the  Province  was  upheld.     In  this  short  sketch  it  is  not 
possible  to  note  anything  like  what  would  be  a  list  ot  the   measures    of 
Provincial  legislation    which  were  enacted    during    the  Mowat    regime. 

On  May  the  24,  1892,  Mr.  Mowat  was  made  a  Knight  Cross  of 
St..  Michael  and  St.  George.  Some  few  of  the  very  strong  Grits  made 
a  demonstration  against  Mr.  Mowat's  acceptance  of  the  honor,  but  all 
must  concede  that  it  was  but  recognition  of  services  well  done  in  be- 
half of  the  state. 

In  1896,  the  Liberal  party  ot  the  Federal  Government  went  to 
victory  with  the  slogan  of,  "Laurier,  Mowat,  and  Victory".  Sir  Oliver 
Mowat  entered  the  Federal  Cabinet  as  Minister  of  Justice  and  remain- 
ed with  the  Government  until  November  1897,  when  he  was  appoint- 
ed Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario. 
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In  looking  back  on  the  strenuous  life  of  this  worthy  Canadian  we 
see  what  pure  principle  and  steadfast  purpose  will  accomplish.  To 
quote  himself  in  reply  to  a  question  of  whether  there  was  any  one  thing 
which  gave  him  more  satisfaction  than  another  as  he  thought  over  his 
long  and  eventful  life,  he  answered:  "Well,  in  a  general  way,  it  is  a  sat- 
isfaction to  me,  now  that  I  am  an  old  man,  past  the  four  score  limit,  to 
think  that  throughout  my  life  I  have  tried  to  d©  my  duty.  That  con- 
viction and  the  assurance  from  men  of  all  sha  des  of  politics  that  my  own 
political  career  has  helped  to  impress  a  sense  of  duty  on  other  public 
men,  is  very  satisfying.  Duty  was  made  a  very  real  and  important  thing 
to  me  in  my  early  training,  both  in  the  home  and  in  the  school;  my 
teachers  impressed  it  so  upon  me  that  in  my  political  relations  I  was 
never  able,  as  I  was  never  desirous,  to  rid  myself  of  the  simple  imper- 
ative of  duty.  No  it  is  not  a  political  mistake  to  do  one's  plain  duty. 
This  is  a  moral  world,  and  in  the  long  run  moral  duty  is  supreme." 

The  place  of  Sir  Oliver  Mowat  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  is  an 
assured  one.  rl  here  is  no  record  in  the  history  of  the  British  Empire 
of  any  one  who  has  for  such  a  long  time  held  the  unbounded  confidence 
of  the  people  as  did  the  dead  statesman.  It  was  not  with  a  sudden 
bound  or  great  flourish  of  trumpets  that  he  attained  such  a  high  place 
in  his  country's  Government,  but  aided  by  his  inborn  Scottish 
determination  and  steadfastness  of  purpose  he  climed  the  ladder  of  fame 
from  the  law  apprentice's  desk  to  the  governorship  of  the  Banner  Pro- 
vince of  the  Dominion. 

Duty  well  and  conscientiously  done,  this  was  the  keynote  of  Sir 
Oliver's  success.  It  proves  that  however  much  admiration  the  people 
may  have  for  a  man  ot  brilliant  parts,  they  never  fail  to  put  the  faith 
and  trust  in  that  other,  who  by  sheer  force  of  useful  actions  may  attain 
a  higher  appointment. 

"Sir  Oliver  died  as  we  may  be  sure  he  hoped  to  die,  revered  by 
all;  the  representative  no  longer  of  a  party  but  of  the  Crown,  of  which 
he  had  long  been  one  of  the  most  distinguished  servants.  His  was  a 
life  full  of  years,  of  honors,  of  inspiration  to  those  who  hereafter  may 
seek  to  sit  in  the    place  so  long  occupied  by  -The  Little   Premier". 

W.  J.  Collins,  '03. 


The  Late  Mrs.  Sadlier. 

# 

"By  a  pathetic  and  unforeseen  coincidence"  observes  the  Boston 
Pilot,  editorially,  "the  charming  reminiscences  of  the  eminent  Catholic 
novelist,  Mary  A.  Sadlier,  by  her  daughter,  Anna  T.  Sadlier  in 
Donohoe's  Magazine  for  April,  Mrs.  Sadliers  Early  Life,  Her  Books,  and 
Friends',  but  briefly  precede  the  announcement  of  her  lamented  death". 
The  sad  event  occurred  at  Montreal  April  5th.  Mrs.  Sadlier  was  in  her 
eighty-third  year.  She  had  been  ill  for  some  time  and  her  death  was 
not  unexpected.  The  remains  of  the  deceased  were  conveyed  to  New 
York  and  laid  in  the  family  plot  in  Calvary  Cemetery. 

The  late  Mrs.  Sadlier  was  the  daughter  of  Francis  Madden,  of 
Cootehill,  County  Cavan,  Ireland,  where  she  was  born  in  1820.  She 
began  her  literary  life  at  the  age  of  16.  She  left  Ireland  in  1844,  and 
two  years  later  married  James  Sadlier  of  the  firm  of  D.  &  J.  Sadlier, 
publishers,  of  New  York,  Boston  and  Montreal.  Her  life  was  largely 
spentin  New  York,  where  she  did  some  of  her  best  work.  One  of  her  first 
works  was  a  collection  of  traditional  stories,published  in  Montreal,  entitled 
"Tales  of  the  Olden  Time."  In  one  of  her  numerous  tales  of  Irish  immi- 
grant life  and  adventure,  called  "Eleanor  Preston"there  are  some  sketches 
of  Lower  Canada  rural  life  and  scenery. 

Amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  her  books  was  an  Irish  romance 
entitled  "The  Confederate  Chieftains".  She  translated  several  very  im- 
portant religious  works,  such  as  "De  Ligny's  Life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin"; 
and  the  "Life  of  Christ,"  Her  novels  all  of  which  tended  to  bring  out 
the  finer  characteristics  of  the  Irish  race,  are  numerous;  and  not  a  few 
of  our  readers  are  acquainted  with  her  "Willy  Burke,"  "The  Blakesand 
the  Flanigans,"  "Con.  0'Regan,""Eleanor  Preston,"  and  "Aunt  Honor's 
Keepsake." 

If,  says  the  True  Witness,  to-day  her  books  are  less  read  than  in 
former  years,  it  is  due  to  the  floods  of  periodical  and  cheap  literature  with 
which  the  market  is  overflowing.     But,  Mrs.  Sadlier,  as  an  authoress, 
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and  as  an  exponent  of  Irish  character,  in  the  field  of  romance,  must  ^o 
down  to  posterity  in  the  same  category  as  Gerald  Griffin  and  the 
Banims. 

One  of  her  latest  productions  was  'The  Poems  of  Thos.  D'Arcy 
McGee,  with  an  introduction  and  biographical  sketch."  Mrs.  Sadlu  r 
was  for  several  years  the  editor  of  The  New  York  Tablet  newspaper, 
and  had  for  associates  Dr.  Orestes  Brownson,  Dr.  Ives,  former  Anglican 
Bishop  of  Charleston,  and  Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee.  The  main  obje(  t 
of  her  writings  was  to  benefit  immigrants  in  America  and  principally 
those  of  Irish  nationality 

Besides  her  vast  literary  wo;k,  she  was  also  largely  connected  witfr 
mmy  Catholic  charitable  institutions,  and  assisted  in  founding  "The 
Home  for  Friendless  Girls,"  ''The  Foundling  Asylum"  ''Home  for  tl  e 
Aged,"  "The  Night  Refuge  and  Working  Girls'  Home,"  etc.  For  tl  e 
latter  institution  she  wrote  the  first  page  of  the  first  year's  annual  re- 
port, and  by  special  request  contributed  the  first  page  to  the  25th  a  - 
niversary  report. 

Since  1880,  Mrs.  Sadher  made  Montreal  her  home,  only  leavirg 
it  from  time  to  time  for  protracted  visits  to  New  York.  In  March,  1  895 
she  was  presented  with  the  "Laetare  Medal"  by  the  University  <  t 
Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  in  recognition  of  distinguished  services  render- 
ed to  the  American  Catholic  public.  Though  of  late  years  Mrs.  Sadlu  r 
had  been  unable  to  do  much  literary  work,  she  still  took  a  lively  interest 
in  the  events  of    the  day,    and    keenly    followed  the  progress  of  those 

charitable  institutions  with  which  she  had  been  so  <  losely  connected  in* 
her  earlier  days. 

We  hope  to  atone  for  this  necessarily  very  imperfect  sketch  by 
quoting  the  eloquent  words  of  Rev.  Martin  Callaghan,  P  S.  S  ,  wru  n 
referring  in  St.  Patrick's  Church.  Montreal,  to  Mrs.  Sadlier's  death  : 

"  She  has  the  strictest  clam  on  our  most  grateful  admiration.  She 
was  a  woman  of  the  rarest  intellectual  ability  and  of  surpassing  piety. 
What  has  she  not  done  by  her  immcrtal  pen  for  the  cause  of  rtligion 
and  countiy?  God  alone  has  the  secret,  and  will  not  fail  to  give  Ik  r 
credit.  She  stands  alone  to  the  front  ot  those  belonging  to  her  sex  and 
nationally,  for  keeping  alive  and  transmitting  by  her  copious  and  mas- 
terly writings  the  flame  of  Irish  patriotism  j  for  preserving  by  all  the 
charms  of  her  literary  style,  all  that  is  most  distinguished  in  Irish  Celtic, 
faith,  virtue  and    honor." 
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A  Laurel  Waiting:. 


t_Q_imnwt_Q_< 


P|l|llwHERE  are  two  Canadian    literatures,  one  in  FYench  and  one 

T     in  English.     In  English,  we  have  clever  novelists,  pleasing 

*     poets,  and  learned  historians,  legists  and  scientists  ;  except 

>~ar«rawj5vo-e>      perhaps    in    fiction,     French   Canadian    literature  equals 

or  sui passes  ours.     But  in  neither  is  there  any  really  great  author.     In 

a  word,  Canadian    literature  is  rich  in  nothing  except  promise. 

But  that  is  a  great  deal.  The  student  of  the  history  of  literature 
learns  that  Homer  was  preceded  by  many  inferior  epic  poets ;  that  the 
Divina  Gomedia  was  the  last  of  a  great  number  of  mediaeval  epics. 

Without  the  works  of  their  predecessors  as  an  example,  Homer  or 
Dante  could  not  have  been.  Tis  the  same  in  all  kinds  of  literature. 
Everyone  knows  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  Greek  drama  from  Bacc- 
hanalean  choruses,  and  the  still  more  glorious  evolution  of  the  English 
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drama,  from  its  birth  in  miracle  plays  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  (this  time 
Catholic  not  Pa^an)  to  its  perfection  in  Shakespeare.  It  will  be  the 
same  for  Canadian  literature  :  of  their  predecessors,  mistakes  and 
failures,  our  authors  will  make  stepping  stones  to  higher  things,  and 
great  geniuses  will  come  in  time. 

What  is  a  genius  ?  A  genius  is  one  who  has  the  ability  to  know 
and  feel  truths  and  the  art  to  express  them  ;  of  these  gifts  both  may  be 
in  a  great  way  acquired — must  be,  if  one  is  to  have  them.  A  man  is 
not  born  a  genius,  but  is  born  with  the  power  of  making  himself  a 
genius.  The  making  of  a  man  a  moral  and  intellectual  genius  is  the 
aim  of  education.  While  mere  book  learning  need  not  necessarily  affect 
him  who  learns — thus  the  theologian  is  not  always  pious,  nor  the  phil- 
osopher wise,  nor  the  rhetorician  effective — the  power  of  feeling  truths 
is  intimately  connected  with  personality:  they  who  feel  truths  act  accord- 
ingly. The  development — from  a  natural  point  of  view — is  the  same 
in  the  great  saint  or  the  author.  They  first  learn  the  facts  from  others, 
and  then  feel  them  themselves,  then  act — the  one  in  deeds,  the  other 
in  words.  The  one  studies  theology  and  pious  books,  the  other  rhetoric 
and  the  classics.  This  study  cannot  give  them  genius,  yet  is  essential 
if  they  are  to  become  geniuses. 

The  Canadian  author,  then,  must  study  rhetoric  (using  the  word  in 
its  fullest,  truest,  sense)  and  the  masterpieces  of  literature.  In  Canada 
we  have  no  national  classics,  but  we  have  for  our  use  the  magnifi- 
cent English  and  French  literatures.  Rhetoric  alone  teaches  us  how 
to  benefit  from  our  study  of  master  pieces,  how  to  benefit  by  the  ex- 
perience of  others,  for  master  pieces  are  merely  records  of  personal  ex- 
perience. 

This  train  of  thought  was  suggested  by  the  three  volumes  of  the 
Revue  Littimire  de  V  U?iiversite  d'  Ottawa.  The  Revue  devotes  itself 
to  rhetoric  and  the  study  of  masters  E  lited  by  Pere  Le  Jeune,  one 
of  the  foremost  French  litterateurs  in  America,  it  is  worthy  of  its  great 
mission.  We  are  sure  some  of  its  readers  will  profit  by  its  teaching,  and 
give  us,  what  we  all  so  eagerly  await,  the  first  Canadian  classic. 
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Economies. 

No  community  can  safely  be  prodigal  of  its  natural  resources.  Let: 
there   be   the   smallest    stoppage  somewhere,  and  a  suffering,  more  or 
less  acute,  ensues.     As  all  the  world  knows,   the  problem  of  obtaining 
fuel  last  winter  was  no  laughing  matter,  when  the   miners  persisted  in 
remaining  out  on  strike.     We    used    to    feel    pride    in   our  immense 
forests.     Can    we  do  so  while  fire  and  axe  are  rapidly  snuffing  out  the 
remnants?     For   some    years    the    country    has    rejoiced  in  abundant 
crops  and  a  growing  commerce.     The   question  is,  whether  our  people 
will    be    prepared    for    the    inevitable   turn    of  the  tide.     The  city  of 
Ottawa,  situated  as  it  is,  within  a  perfect  network  of  lakes  and  rivers,  is- 
believed    to    be    assured    of  an    unlimited    supply   of  pure  water  and 
motor   power.     So    it  is  in  theory,  but  the  practical  side  of  the  matter 
is    nevertheless    giving    our  authorities  some  hours  of  hard  thinking  at 
present.     The    fact    is,    it    is  never  safe  to  be  extravagant,  adequate  as- 
resources  in  land,  water,  and  minerals  may  seem,  for  the  just  demands 
of  a  population  far  larger  than  exists.     It  is  idle  to  fancy  that  extended 
natural    advantages    dispense    with    economy,    industry,  and  with  the 
exercise  of  a  quick  intelligence.     After   all,  the  trend  of  science  to-day 
is  towards,  not  merely  the  discovery,  but  the    utilization  of  all  possible 
physical  energies,  be  they  great  or    small.     Inventions    and    improve- 
ments are  little  more  than  expedients  to  reduce  the  loss  of  power   and 
product.     An    unwilling    nature   yields   tribute  only  to  the  pressure  of 
unremitting   toil    and    care.     Older  people  realize  this  to  be  a  law  and 
submit  to  its  force.     Wastefulness,  they  know  results  in  blight  to  home 
and  community  alike.     Prodigality  is  a  folly  and  a  crime,    a  step  back- 
ward toward  anarchy  and  primitive    savagery.     Frugality    is    a    virtue 
that   uplifts,  the  condition  of  prosperity.     This  is  a  matter  which  good 
educatois  regard  as  important  in  their  work.     A   training  in  this  direc- 
tion is  as  necessary,  perhaps,  as  any  branch  of  learning.     The    person 
who  habitually  wastes  any  benefit    of  nature  cannot  be  a  useful  citizen. 
For     instance,       can     a       water      department      show     efficiency      if 
house     taps      flow      continually  ?       When      lights     are     allowed    to 
burn    without    need,     will    companies    be    placed    in    a   position  to- 
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reduce  their  prices  ?  An  army  of  servants  can  hardly  cope 
with  the  reckless  habit  of  strewing  floors  with  rubbish. 
A  bulky  article,  jaming  a  drain  pipe,  induces  effects  as  clearly  artistic 
as  sanitary.  A  student  with  the  lordly  instincts  of  a  savage,  requires 
everyone  to  wait  to  him  though  he  little  thinks  of  rendering  service  as 
he  is  in  duty  bound.  He  gathers  up  fragments  of  food,  not  he,  nor 
saves  in  clothing  though  the  poor  wait  at  the  door  to  be  covered  and  fed. 
Books  are  misused  and  'extras"  necessitated  till  parents  groan  in  anguish. 
What  expense,  labor,  and  loss  of  time  could  easily  be  avoided  by  a  little 
attention  on  the  part  of  young  men  in  regard  to  small  economies. 
Mastery  of  detail  is  perhaps  better  than  talent  or  genius.  Without  the 
ability  to  deal  with  the  minute  things  of  life  the  college  man  is  likely 
.to  be  a  harmful,  even  though  gifted  and  high  by  tutored,  misfit. 


Ontario's  Grand  Old  /Wan. 

No  history  of  Canada  can  ever  be  written  that  does  not  bear  the 
name  of  Sir  Oliver  Mowat  among  the  chief  of  its  great  men.  In  the 
course  of  his  long  and  most  honorable  career  as  a  public  man  Sir  Oliver 
did  great  service  for  his  country.  He  had  already  made  his  mark  in 
the  political  arena  of  the  Canadas  before  the  Confederation,  He  took 
put  in  this  event.  Known  as  Ontario's  Grand  Old  Man  and  in  earlier 
days  as  the  ''little  premier"  he  gained  a  distinctive  place  in  representa- 
tive government  by  holding  the  post  of  prime  minister  of  Ontario  from 
October  1872  till  he  voluntarily  resigned  in  July  1896  to  enter  the 
Dominion  cabinet  of  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier.  His  strength  lay  in  his 
careful,  frank,  and  upright  methods,  opponents  uniting  with  supporters 
in  eulogizing  because  he  always  aimed  to  place  right  before  expediency. 
Sir  Oliver  claimed  to  be  a  Christian  statesman.  An  active  Presbyterian 
he  was  at  the  same  time  most  considerate,  during  his  long  regime,  for 
the  rights  accorded  to  Catholics  in  the  treaty  of  confederation.  It  is 
conceded  that  his  loyalty  to  that  pact,  and  his  tolerant  attitude  amid 
the  many  issues,  which  arose  on  religious  questions,  secured  him.  the 
support  of  many  who  during  his    premiership  helped   to  hold  his   great 
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political  opponent,  Sir  John  A.  McDonald,  in  power.  The  following 
sentences  selected  from  a  speech  of  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Ross,  the  deceased's 
colleague,  serve  to  indicate  more  of  the  rare  qualities  of  the  statesman. 

"My  first  impression  as  to  his  character  was  the  frankness  with  which  he  discuss- 
ed public  matters,  and  the  evident  sincerity  in  ascertaining  the  right  thing  to  do  with 
regard  to  every  question  before  him.  I  was  also  greatly  impressed  with  the  tact  he 
displayed  in  dealing  with  troublesome  questions  *  *  *  *  *  He  seemed  to  possess 
a  genius  for  waiting  for  the  opportune  time  and  it  was  on  this  acconnt,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other,  that  he  was  regarded  as  Conservative  in  much  of  his  public 
policy.  The  immense  progress  made  in  legislation  showed  perhaps,  better  than  any 
thing  else  that  he  was  a  Liberal  in  the  mo-t  advanced  sense  of  the  word.  I  was 
also  impressed  with  Sir  Oliver's  unwearying  industry  as  an  executive  officer.  It 
could  hardly  be  said  that  his  work  was  ever  behind  or  that  any  information  necess- 
ary to  elucidate  a  public  question  was  not  ready  at  the  proper  time." 


Pope    Leo's  Literary  Work. 

The  encyclicals  of  Leo  XIII  seem  likely  to  occupy  a  place  in 
history  not  inferior  to  St.  Agustines'  Confessions  or  Aquinas'  Su?nma.. 
One  handy,  though  incomplete,  English  coilection  of  these  letters  is 
that  entitled,  The  Pope  and  the  People,  edited  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Eyre,  SJ. 
There  are  few  ways  in  which  we  can  better  honor  the  greatest  Pope 
and  greatest  man  of  our  age  than    by  studying  his  immortal  encyclicals. 

Leo,  besides  writing  these  inspired  letters,  has  devoted  his  leisure 
hours  to  poetry.  While  few  critics  claim  he  is  a  Doetical  genius,  all 
concede  to  him  delicacy  of  thought  and  mastery  of  style.  But  the 
chief  value  of  the  poems  lies  in  the  delightful  glimpses  they  give  of  the 
Popes'  life  and  character.  Rev.  Father  Henry  has  published  a  com- 
plete collection  of  Leo's  poems,  with  metrical  English  translations. 
Father  Henry's  work  is  of  a  high  order  and  the  volume  has  received, 
nothing  but  praise. 


Various. 

The  Canadian  Government  brought  in  a  handsome  budget  on 
April  1 6th.  The  surplus  for  the  year  ending  June,  1903,  on  ordinary 
account,  is  estimated  at  $13,350,000. 
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John  Bull  never  gives  his  geography  class  a  very  long  recess. 
Now  it  is  Somaliland  we  must  study.  And  the  Frank  earthquake  leads 
us  to  contemplate  the  physical  features  of  our  own  country. 

The  University  Library  acknowledges  receipt  from  the  Dominion 
Labour  Bureau,  interesting  reports  ot  the  business  done  by  this 
important  branch  of  the  Government  for  iqoi  and  190?.  Another 
notable  addition  are  bound  volumes  of  the  Labour  Gazette  in  French 
and  English. 

Now  lay  away  your  sealskin  sacque 
And  take  the  flannels  from  your  bacque, 

And  then  the  grip  will  lay  you  low 

And  all  your  loving  friends  will  gow 
Behind  your  body  in  a  hacque. —  Houston  Post. 

Elizabeth  Boyle  O'Reilly  is  the  author  of  a  volume  of  poems 
published  by  Lee  &  Shepard.  The  young  poet  is  a  daughter  of  John 
Boyle  O'Reilly,  and  is  said  to  inherit  something  of  her  fathers'  great 
talent . 

This  month,  St.  Michaels  College,  Toronto,  celebrates  its  golden 
jubilee.  It  is  a  fifty  years  of  steady  growth  of  valuable  effort,  and  we 
extend  our  hearty  congratulations.  The  institution  deserves  every  in- 
couragement. 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  showed  that  there  had  been 
129  strikes  in  Ontario  during  1902.  Of  these,  52  were  successful,  17 
settled  by  compromise,  19  by  conciliation,  or  arbitration,  13  unsuccess- 
ful, 22  pending.  The  strikes  involved  795  establishments  and  12,788 
persons,  covering  19,9*2  days. 

April  27th,  Pope  Leo  XIII  reigns  twenty-five  years,  two 
months  and  seven  days,  thus  being  the  second  pope  who  has  com- 
pleted "the  days  of  Peter"  whose  reign  as  the  supreme  pontiff  of  the 
church  and  vice-regent  of  Christ  tradition  fixes   at  the  term  mentioned. 

Among  the  Hagazines. 

'The  Canadian  Messenger,"  the  official  organ  of  the  Apostleship 
of    Prayer,    is    a    regular  and  welcome  visitor.     In  the  April  number. 
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under  the  heading  of  "The  Promises  of  our  Lord,"  we  find  an  explana- 
tion of  the  promise  of  the  Nine  Fridays.  This  is  a  custom  widely 
practiced  in  the  Church,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  everyone.  The  article 
gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  real  promise  made  by  our  Lord,  a  thing  about 
which  most  people  have  only  a  vague  notion.  "The  Messenger," 
^besides  containing  news  of  special  interest  to  members  of  the  body  of 
which  it  is  the  organ,  also  presents  several  short  stories,  written  by 
authors  such  as  Anna  T.  Sadlier,  and  others. 

The  April  "Leader"  contains  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  of  St. 
^George,  as  far  as  it  has  come  down  to  us.  St.  George  is  the  patron 
-saint  of  England,  and  his  cross  forms  part  of  the  Union  Jack.  He  is 
the  special  patron  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  Of  his  life  very  little 
is  known,  beyond  the  fact  that  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  Roman 
soldier  in  the  third  century,  and  died  for  the  Faith  in  the  reign  of 
Diocletian.  He  is  usually  depicted  as  slaying  a  dragon.  The  legend 
is,  that  a  certain  city  was  tormented  by  a  dragon,  to  which  the  inhabi- 
tants had  to  give  daily,  one  of  their  children,  chosen  by  lot.  At  lasf, 
the  daughter  of  the  king,  designed  for  this  fate,  was  leaving  the  city 
when  St.  George  rode  up,  and  learning  the  cause  of  the  people's  grief, 
attacked  the  dragon,  killing  it.  As  a  result,  the  whole  city  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity. 

On  April  the  8th,  Archbishop  O'Brien,  of  Halifax,  celebrated  the 
thirty-second  anniversary  of  his  ordination  :  and  in  the  April  number 
of  ''The  Cross,"  we  find  an  account  of  his  life.  Born  at  New  Glasgow 
in  1843.  he  studied  at  home  and  in  Summerside  :  here  he  was  the  lead- 
ing figure,  founding  debating  and  dramatic  societies.  He  next  spent 
two  years  at  St.  Dunstan's  College.  He  studied  for  the  priesthood  in 
the  College  of  the  Propaganda,  at  Rome,  where  he  greatly  distinguish- 
ed himself.  Ordained  in  187 1,  he  returned  to  Halifax.  For  some 
time  he  taught  in  St.  Dunstan's  College.  After  some  parish  work,  he 
was  made  Archbishop  in  1883,  being  at  the  time  the  youngest  Arch- 
bishop in  Canada.  His  learning  and  zeal  are  well  known,  and,  in 
spite  of  all  his  pastoral  labours,  he  has  found  time  to  write  several 
books. 
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Priorum   Temporum    Flores. 

On  April  the  15th  we  had  the  happiness  of  having  his  Grace  Arch 
bishop  Gauthier  of  Kingston  celebrate    Mass  for  us.     His   Grace   was 
in  the  Capital  calling  on  His  Excellency  Mons.  Sbaretti. 

Rev.  Geo.  Prudhomme  '97,  now  stationed  at  Metcalfe  was  a  recent 
visitor  to  his  alma  mater. 

One  of  the  old  boys  whom  we  were  greatly  pleased  to  welcome 
back  on  a  short  visit  to  Old  Varsity  was  the  Rev.  Owen  Clarke  '93,  a 
one  time  quarter  back  and  captain  of  the  first  fifteen.  Father  Clarke 
now  has  charge  of  the  parish  of  Orange  N.  J,  He  was  accompanied  by 
the  chancellor  of  the  Diocese,  Rev.  Fr.  Wallace. 

Rev.  Hugh  J.  Canning  '93  is  now  stationed  at  St.  Joseph's  Church, 
Lesliville,  Toronto, 

Rev.  Fr,  McGowan  O,  M,  I„  Bursar,  who  has  been  very  ill  all  win- 
ter with  pleurisy,  has,  we  are  glad  to  note,  left  the  hospital,  He  is 
rapidly  convalescing  at  \\\s  home  in  Chateaugay,  Que.  Meanwhile  the 
College  exchequer  is  ably  administered  by  Father  Gervais,  O.  M,  I., 
M.  A.,  assisted  by  Rev.  J.    Boyer.  O.  M.    I. 

As  we  go  to  press  we  receive  notice  of  the  marriage  of  Mr.  VVm. 
P.  Davis,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  M.  P,  Davis,  and  Miss  Agnes  Scott,  niece 
of  the  Hon.  R.  W.  Scott.  The  bridegroom  studied  in  the  Engineering 
course  in  the  class  of  '93.  The  bride,  besides  her  social  connections, 
is  well  known  to  the  public  of  Ottawa,  her  articles  in  the  Free  Press 
under  the  pen  name  of  "  Marchioness"  being  greatly  appreciated.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Davis  will  be  absent  on  their  wedding  tour  through  Europe 
until  Autumn.     The  best  wishes  of  the  Review  go  with  them. 

BOOK    REVIEW. 

The  Talisman,  by  Anna  T.  Sadlier,  is  a  new  story  for  young  read- 
ers. It  treats  of  a  few  years  in  the  life  of  Edward  Manners,  a  brave 
Connecticut  lad,  who  lived  in  the  eventful  and  exciting  times  preceding 
the   American    Revolution.    The    scenes  are    all  well    drawn,  and    the 
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story  strong  and  full  of  action  It  would  be  hard  to  say  which  of  the 
many  thrilling  incidents  our  young  readers  would  appreciate  the  most. 
The  simplicity  and  Catholic  tone  of  the  tale  should  appeal  to  all, 
Benziger  Bros,  Publishers. 

A  second  novel  by  Miss  Sadlier  from  the  same  publishers  is 
The  Pilkington  Heir.  The  plot  is  quite  intricate  and  well  wrought 
out  while  its  historical  connections  adds  to  the  story's  own  intrinsic 
interest.  We  consider,  Fathenhubril  and  Mrs.  Pilkington  are  good 
character  portrayals, 

The  Royal  Son  and  Mother  from  "Ave  Maria"  Press,  author, 
Baroness  Pauline  von  Hugel,  is  an  edifying  and  instructive  description 
of  the  conversion  of  the  Princess  Gallitzen  and  her  son  Demetrius. 
Born  of  a  mixed  marriage  the  Princess  is  educated  in  unbelief.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Diderot  she  devotes  herself  to  philosophy  and  her  studies 
as  well  as  her  earnest  efforts  to  give  suitable  education  to  her  children 
leads  her  back  to  Christianity.  The  son  Demetrius,  sent  by  is  parents 
to  travel  in  America  meets  John  Carroll,  the  first  Bishop  of  Baltimore. 
Witness  of  the  evangelical  life  of  this  distinguished  prelate  he  renoun- 
ces the  advantages  of  his  rank  at  home  to  become  a  missionary  priest 
in  America.  Most  catholics  here  are  familiar  with  the  facts  of  a  life 
associated  with  the  humble  name  of  Father    Schmit, 

The  London  publisher,  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  sends  us  one  of  the  best 
Canadian  books  of  the  year.  It  bears  the  title  "Among  the  People  of 
British  Columbia,"  (Red,  White,  Yellow  and  Brown).  The  volume  is 
interesting,  first,  as  a  specimen  of  the  bookmakers  art.  In  the  preface, 
the  author,  Frances  E.  Herring,  tells  us  that  encouraged  by  the  favor- 
able reception  the  reading  public  gave  her  previous  work  entitled 
"Canadian  Camp  Life"  she  now  attempts  something  more  extensive, 
and,  in  our  opinion,  with  complete  success.  In  the  more  recent  book, 
the  reader  will  find  the  same  simple  and  pleasing  style  ;  he  is  still  treat 
ed  to  charming  descriptions  of  social  gatherings,  of  gay  camping  parties,, 
of  weddings,  of  interesting  excursions  a  horseback,  by  rail,  and  steam- 
boat. By  this  means  he  soon  finds  himself  sharing  in  the  delight  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  author  for  the  wonders  which  this  far  away  Pacific 
Province  possesses  in  mountain,  valley,  sea  and  river.      It  it  especially 
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when  we  are  introduced  to  the  picturesque  elements  of  a  rather*  motley 
population  that  we  see  reason  to  admire  the  keen  observation,  and  the 
sympathetic  tone  of  the  writer.  She  has  lived  with  the  characters  she 
paints,  has  visited  and  talked  with  them  all .  She  records  the  con- 
versations of  the  Indians,  Chinese  the  fisher  people  as  much  as  possible 
in  their  own  language  ;  for  truthfulness  is  claimed  in  regard  to  the  facts 
related .  Considerable  space — five  of  twenty-three  chapters — together 
with  several  good  illustrations,  is  given  to  the  Chilliwack  Passion  Play 
acted  by  the  Indians  every  Easter.  The  progress  of  the  savages  of 
British  Columbia  in  the  arts  of  civilization  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate  has  not  perhaps  its  paralell  north  of  Mexico. 
The  native  has  not  only  been  weaned  from  his  superstitions  and  his  noma- 
dic life  buthe  multiplies  amid  the  influences  so  fatal  to  his  kind  elsewhe  e. 
How  explain  the  fact?  Mrs.  Herring  shows  us  the  work  which  the 
missionary  orders  of  celibate  men  and  woman  have  accomplished 
among  the  aborigines.  Her  justice  and  her  tolerancy  in  dealing  with 
religious  tenets  and  practices,  clearly  differing  from  her  own,  are 
remarkable.  But  she  reaches  this  result,  because,  instead  of  relying  on 
"poisoned"  sources  of  information  as  it  is  natural  enough  in  a  non- 
Oatholic  to  do,  she  goes  to  the  real  sources,  she  observes  for  herself, 
and  she  consults  the  persons  who  are  competent  and  regularly  authorized 
to  explain  the  religion  they  profess  and  preach.  Hence,  there  is  none 
of  the  unfairness  which  puts  the  Catholic  reader  on  guard  against  many 
otherwise  attractive  books  of  travel.  In  fine,  we  welcome  the  the  book 
as  notable  contribution  to  our  young  literature  and  we  lay  it  down 
greatly  interested  in  this  "far  corner  of  civilization"  which  is  every  day 
becoming  prominent  in  the  history  of  our  country . 

Books  Received. 

'The  Sheriff  of  the  Bench  Fork"  By  Henry  S.  Spalding,  S.J. 
•The  unravelling  of  a  Tangle",  by  Marion  Ames  Taggert.  "The 
Sacred  Heart  Book."  By  Rev.  F.  X.  Lasar.ce.  "The  Playwater 
Plot"  by  Mary  T.  Waggaman  ;  all  published  by  Benziger  Brothers, 
New  York . 
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Exchanges 

A  copy  of  the  "Review  of  Cathol.c  Pedagogy"  has  been  received 
at  our  sanctum  .  This  journal,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  excellence 
of  the  number  before  us,  is  well  calculated  to  supply  a  long  felt  want 
in  the  circle  of  Catholic  education.  Trie  aim  of  the  energetic  and 
scholarly  editor-— Rev.  Thos.  E.  Judge,  to  provide  a  magazine  in  which 
Educators  may  find  an  abundance  of  material  to  assist  them  in  the  work 
of  imparting  useful  knowledge  and  of  up  building  character  and  self- 
reliance  in  the  student,  should  be  appreciated  by  all  members  of  the 
teaching  profession,  in  Catholic  schools  and  colleges. 

A  masterly  criticism  of  the  Cambridge  Modern  History,  is  contri- 
buted by  Margaret  F.  Sullivan. The  student  of  history  will  find  much 
in  this  article  to  awaken  his  sympathy  with  the  philosophical  portroyal 
of  the  facts  of  the  past,  as  well  as  to  enlighten  the  mind  as  to  the  pro- 
per characteristics  of  true  criticism.  "Religous  Education  and  the  Bible"; 
"Journalism  and  popular  Education";  "Education  and  motor  activity"; 
bring  to  the  reader  the  fruits  of  careful  research  and  observation  in  the 
different  topics  treated  of.  In  the  "Alphabet  of  mental  development" 
the  learned  editor  treates  the  subject  of  mental  growth  and  progress. 
His  remarks  in  this  connection  all  reveal  the  accuracy  of  the  philosoph- 
er together  with  the  ability  to  treat  subtle  philosophical  questions 
in  so  simple  and  interesting  a  manner  that  the  average  student  has  no 
trouble  in  seeing  facts  as  the  writer  sees  them.  I  read  this  intellectual 
portrayal  ot  events  and  activities  inherent  in  every  one  of  us,  is  to  be- 
come convinced  that  the  editor  is  thoroughly  equipped  for  his  work, 
and  that  a  publication  in  the  hands  ot  one,  apparently  as  well  able  to 
manage  it  in  the  course  of  truth,  must  meet  with  that  measure  of  sup- 
ort  and  encouragement,  which  it  is  the  earnest  wish  of  the  "O.  U. 
Review",  it  may  be  accorded  by  the  Catholic  Educators  ot  America. 

In  the  current  number  of  the  "Catholic  University   Bulletin"   Or. 
Maurice  Francis  Egan  has  a  very  instructive    article    entitled    "The 
Puzzle  of  Hamlet."     The  distinguished  Professor  finds   the  reasons  for 
regarding  Hamlet  as  a  '  Puzzle"   "in  the  lack  of  serious  study  given    to 
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the  text  of  this  incomparable  drama  and  psychological  study,  as  well  as 
in  the  neglect  by  the  reader  of  culture  of  the  contemporary  literature 
of  Shakespeare's  time'r.  Added  to  these  is  the  strange  habit  of 
guessing  at  Shakespeare's  meaning  from  a  modern  point  of  view". 
Great  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  necessity  and  importance  of  reading 
Shakespeare  in  the  original  and  not  through  his  commentators  :  and  also 
on  the  fault  in  modern  criticism  of  regarding  Shakespeare  as  "an  idol 
in  the  clouds  of  incense".  The  reader  will  find  much  valuable  food  for 
reflection  in  this  essay, 

"Leaflets  from  Loretto"  for  April  is  up  to  the  usual  standard  of 
excellence  maintained  by  the  editors  of  this  publication.  To  occupy 
a  foremost  position  in  the  ranks  of  the  convent  journals  of  our  country 
is  no  mean  distinction;  and  the  highest  praise  we  can 
bestow  on  the  Leaflets  is  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  many  girls'" 
publxations,  which  have  won  their  way  to  admiration  and  respect  in 
in  the  arena  of  College  Journalism,  and  which  are  the  index  to  the  en- 
ergy and  intellectual  ability  of  the  students  of  out  convents. 

The  ''Good  Counsel  Magazine"  contains  a  store  of  information  in 

perfect    accordance  with  the  title  which  the  editors  have  given  their 

journal.       The   current  number  has  a  very  comprehensive  review  of 

Catholicity  in  the  South,  and  the  outlook  for  the  future  of  the  Church 
in  Southern  America.  "Life  in  Havana"  is  a  very  graphic  portrayal  of 
customs  and  conditions  in  Cuba. 

The  "St.  Ignatius  Collegian"  gives  a  good  insight  into  the  work 
being  done  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Soceit)  of  Jesus  in  Chicago.  The 
frontespiece  contains  a  fine  portrait  of  Dr.  Quigley,  the  newly  appoint- 
ed ArchbishoD  of  Chicago,  to  whom  the  newly  organized  journal  is  dedi- 
cated. We  take  pride  in  concurring  in  the  words  of  congratulation 
extended  the  new  Archbishop  by  the  Collegian,  partly  because  Dr, 
Quigley  was  born  in  Canada,  but  especially  because  he  is  thoroughly 
equipped  for  the  work  and  responsibility  which  confront  him.  We  feel 
sure  that  in  Archbishop  Quigley  St.  Ignatius  will  have  a  friend  and 
supporter. 

The  declamations  and  speeches  of  the  prize  debaters,  which  are 
reproduced  in  the  Collegian  are  convincing  proof  that  oratory  receives- 
its  due  share  of  attention  in  St.   Ignatius. 

H.   J.  M.  V4. 
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Obituary. 

Rt.  Rev.  Rogers,  D.D. 

A  name  which  will  remain  indelibly  connected  with  several  of  the 
finest  institutions  of  New  Brunswick  is  that  oftheRt.  Rev.  James 
Rogers,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Chatham,  He  died  during  March  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  The  New  Brunswick  press  and  clergymen  of  every  de- 
nomination from  their  pulpits  agree  unanimously  that  his  life  was  a 
complete  success,  and  his  dea:h,  a  blow  to  the  community.  His  work 
as  a  miscionary  shows  for  itself ;  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  Catholic  educa- 
tion found  a  place  in  the  chronicles  of  the  province.  Bishop  Rogers 
was  counted  by  Alma  Mater  among  the  warmest  of  her  ftiends.  During 
his  occasional  visits  to  the  Capital  he  was  happy  to  address  the  students, 
he  never  failed  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  and  admiration  for  his  evidently 
eminent  personal  qualities.  A  discourse  of  his  delivered  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  inauguration  of  the  University  in  1889  is  recorded  in  the 
College  magazine.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  Review  to  give  a  sketch 
of  the  life  of  this  eminent  Canadian  churchman,  and  if  possible  will  do 
so.  Meanwhile  we  keep  in  mind  the  words  spoken  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Halifax  at  the  obsequies,  "  Bishop  Rogers  has  passed  heyond  our 
words  of  praise  or  blame.  Let  us  keep  his  life  before  our  minds,  that 
we  may  imitate  his  virtues  and  animate  ourselves  to  a  higher  and 
holier  life." 


A  priest  whose  character  the  students  had  learned  to  appreciate 
was  Father  Boisrame,  O.M  I.  His  death  took  place  April  29th. 
Prosper  Boisrame  was  born  at  Cuille,  France,  in  1831,  and  was  there- 
fore 72  years  of  age  at  his  death.  After  making  his  theological  studies, 
he  joined  the  Oblate  order.  Ordained  in  1854  at  Marseillss,  he  spent 
some  years  in  England  and  Ireland,  coming  to  Ottawa  in  1873.  For 
19  years  he  was  stationed  at  Lachine,  Que.,  as  Master  of  novices. 
Father  Boisrame  was  transferred  to  Ottawa  in  1893,  and  for  six  years 
was  chaplain  to  various  religious  houses.  The  infirmities  of  nge  gain- 
ing upon  him  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  most  of  his  duties,   and  for 
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the  last  year  and  more  was  a  confirmed  invalid.  He  was  much 
sought  for  as  a  confessor  by  the  students  and  the  pupils  of  the  convents 
while  he  was  universally  venerated  for  his  piety  and  gentle  manners. 
The  funeral  was  from  St.  Joseph's  Church.  His  Grace  Mgr.  Duhamel 
presided,  gave  the  absolution,  and  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Jodoin, 
O.M.I.,  Provincial,  chanted  the  Requiem,  assisted  by  Rev  Father 
Najotte,  O.M.I.,  and  Bro .  Ouimet,  O  .  M  .  I.,  as  deacon  and  sub-deacon 
respectively.  The  choir  of  the  University  under  charge  of  Rev. 
Father  Fortier,  O.  M  .  I .,  rendered  their  part  effectively.  The  clergy 
of  the  City  were  largely  represented  together  with  all  the  Oblates  of 
Ottawa,  Hull  and  Quebec.  There  were  delegations  fro:ii  the  Glou- 
cester Street,  Rideau  Street  and  Water  Street  Convents.  An  imposing 
procession  formed  by  the  staffs  and  students  of  the  University  of  the 
Juniorate  and  Scholasticate  accompanied  the  remains  to  their  last 
resting  place  in  the  Oblate  cemetery  at  Ottawa  East.     Reqtuessot  inpaces 

Locals. 

The  absence  of  the  local  column  in  March  was  due  chiefly  to  a 
superabundance  of  literary  matter  gathered  from  the  St.  Patricks 
banquet.  The  indignation  aroused  among  the  students  on  account  of 
this  omission  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  such  an  oversight  will  not  be 
repeated. 

The  Public  Prize  Debate  will  take  place  in  the  Academic  Hall, 
Tuesday,  May  12th,  The  participants  are  Messrs,  J.  A.  Burke,  H.  J. 
Macdonald,  R.  A.  Carey  and  J.  J.  Gorman.  In  our  next  issue  we 
shall  publish  the  winner's  name. 

During  the  past  month,  many  well  prepared  lectures  were  deliv- 
ered before  the  Scientific  Society.  On  April  10th,  Mr.  Dooner  read  a 
very  interesting  paper  on  Lakes,  Rivers  and  their  Formation 

On  April   25th,  the    students,  and  a   large  gathering  of   their   city 
friends  were  treated  to  a  very  extensive    lecture    on  Insects,    given  by 
Mr.  Fletcher,  of  the  Experimental    Farm.      Great    praise  is  due  to  the 
.lecturer  for  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  treated  his  subject. 
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Lawn  Tennis  claims   a  place  upon   the  list  of   Varsity  sports.     It 
has  now  many  warm  supporters.    A  club  has  been  formed,  and  a  court 
fitted    out  by   our  Civil  Engineers.     Rev,  Dr.  J.J.  Sherry  is  director 
of  the  new   club  and    promises  to  give  the    student  body  a  treat  when- 
plans  for  the  coming  tournament  are  arranged. 

Cricket  has  been  introduced  into  the  small  yard  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Fulham,  The  youngsters  are  very  enthusiastic  over  the  new  sport  and 
already  a  few  teams  have  been  formed. 

The  Senior  Baseball  team  opened  the  season  with  bright  pros- 
pects. They  challenged  and  defeated  the  Professors  of  the  Commer- 
cial Course  in  two  eames.  Scores,  16-6  and  6-4.  The  Seniors,  how- 
ever, were  not  so  fortunate  when  they  met  their  old  opponents  the 
"Soutanes."  On  April  25th,  both  teams  gave  a  rather  poor  exhibition 
of  baseball.  The  game,  however,  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  Soutanes 
by  a  score  of  20-17.  But  in  a  second  match  the  "Soutanes"  fully 
demonstrated  their  superiority  over  the  Varsity  team  by  beating  them 
to  the  tune  of  23-0.  The  winners  played  an  errorless  game  ;  hit  the 
ball  freely,  and  threw  to  bases  accurately.  The  Soutanes  must  win 
another  game  to  clinch  the  series,  and  if  reports  are  true,  they  will 
have  to  work  very  hard  for  it. 

We  would  warn  a  certain  gentleman  of  the  higher  classes  not  to 
be  a  circular  priest. 

Harold — How  is  it  that  the  Professors  play  tennis  till  late  in  the 
evening.     It  gets  dark  so  early  ? 

Alex — Why,    they  always  have  Day  with  them. 

Well,  is  that  our  system,  Father? 

The  old  farmer  was  puzzeled  when  on  entering  the  Dentist's  office 
and  enquiring  if  he'd  have  to  take  gas  or  chloroform  was  answered, 
"No,  you  may  take  e  (i)  ther.  He  went  back  to  Scookville  to  study  it 
out . 

Let  us  warn  the  second  team  to  beware  of  the  team  from  the 
Juniorate,  and  practise  faithfully  that  they  wipe  out  the  stain  of  their 
last  defeat  by  a  score  of  9 — 8,  Manager  Hurley  is  doing  noble  work 
for  his  team  and  has  a   few  comers  ready  for  the  first  squad. 
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Junior  Department. 

The  mild  spring  has  again  dawned  upon  us.  '1  he  Junior  Editor 
along  with  his  short  panted  friends  feels  the  invigorating  effects  of  her 
coming.  From  his  little  sanctum  window,  overlooking  the  campus, 
his  gaze  is  daily  attracted  to  a  picture  of  enviable  happiness.  Each 
and  every  boy  is  busily  engaged  in  some  agreeable  sport,  a  fact  which 
betokens  good  work  for  the  class  room.  The  Junior  scribe  would 
fain  attribute  their  unusual  activity  to  the  significant  warning  published 
in  the  March  issue.  He  is  indeed  pleased  to  inform  his  young  friends 
that  "no  sewing  circle,"  no  "five  o'clock  tea  c'ub,"  nor  an  old  women's 
league  will  be  formed  so  long  as  ceitain  young  gentlemen  continue  to 
be  men. 

A  few  young  gentlemen  (?)  make  it  their  business  to  run  the 
sports  in  the  small  yard.  Their  word  is  law,  and  if  a  younger  mem- 
ber does  not  tremble  at  their  imperious  look,  this  little  offender  (?)  is 
styled  "fresh."  Well,  its  our  private  opinion  that  its  the  older  boys, 
the  rulers,  who  should  be  branded  with  this  unpleasant  title. 

The  Junior  Editor  enjoys  nothing  better  than  to  see  the  small 
boys  amusing  themselves  during  recreation  hours.  This  is  the  proper 
and  appointed  time  for  all  amusements,  as  the  study  hall,  classroom, 
dormitory,  refectory,  and  chapel,  are  the  proper  places  for  strict 
discipline.  The  above  demands  the  serious  consideration  of  every 
serious  student. 

"Better  aim  at  a  star  than  shoot  down  a  well  :  you'll  hit  higher." 
This  proverb  should  be  carefully  considered  by  those  boys  who 
feel  contented  if  they  are  not  going  to  be  last  in  the  final  examinations. 
Of  course  all  cannot  be  first  ,  buteach  boy  should,  for  his  teachers,  and 
parents  sakes,  strive  to  be  among  the  leaders. 

Base-ball  is  rapidly  becoming. the  favorite  game.  The  first  team 
has  not  as  yet  been  picked,  but  we  feel  confident  that  the  Junior  team 
will  be  able  to  hold  out  against  all  comers, — even  those  of  the  small 
seniors 

Joe  (disgustedly)  Say,    "Vic"    can't  play    ball.     What's   begetting 
his  pitching  arm  in  trim  for  ? 
Charlie  [soberly]  :    Hay  I 

The  wise  ones  who  know  the  identity  of  the  Junirr  Editor,  will  feel 
somewhat     abnshed   when   they  discover    how    clever    they    welt     not. 
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The  boy  who  is  absolutely  certain  that  he  knows  all  is  generally  the  one 
who  knows  nothing.     Guess  again  ! 

The  basket-ball  league  which  came  to  a  close  some  few  weeks  ago? 
was  a  complete  success.  Captain  Byrnes's  team  won  the  championship, 
and  deserves  much  credit  for  its  clever  work. 

The  Junior  Cricket  Club,  under  the  careful  management  of 
Masters  Beard  and  Kehoe,  is  fast  becoming  a  popular  organization, 
and  bids  fair  to  surpass  the  Senior  Tennis  Club. 

Teacher — Who  is  the  greatest  man  in  English  history  ? 
Careless  Aleck  quickly  cried  out,  Queen  Victoria. 

The  winner  in  the  prize  map  contest  for  the  second  grade  will 
have  his  name  published  in  the  May  issue. 

Flanagan,  our  young  French  scholar,  wishing  to  retire  before  the 
others,  went  to  the  prefect  with  the  following  burst  of  his  knowledge, 
"I'l  faut  que  jai  vais  cracher." 

What  was  the  cause  of  the  war  of  1812  > 
Bright  boy — 7  he  search  for  light. 

The  Easter  Oral  Examinations  are  over,  and  were  successful  in 
every  respect.  The  Junior  Editor  feels  proud  in  extending  warm 
words  of  congratulation  to  his  band  of  small  boys,  for  their  good  show- 
ing at  these  examinations.  He  urges  his  young  friends  to  keep  up 
the  good  work,  so  as  to  be  able  at  the  end  of  the  term,  to  bring  to 
their  parents  a  reward  worthy  of  the  sacrifices  made  in  their  behalf. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  first  four  students  in  the  grades  : — 

I. Grade  (Div.  A). — 1.  G.  Vallilee,   522  out  of  600  points. 

2.  F.  Hamel,..52i 

3.  J.  Kehoe,.. 5 16 

4.  P.  Mulligan,5i5  rt 

I. Grade  (Div.  B.)— 1.  L.  Traversy,  509 

2.  S.  Chalifour,472 

3.  G    Doyon,    471 

4.  E.  Ouillett,  465 
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II.  Grade i.  E.  Mondor,  729  M  800 

2.  C.   Kehoe,  649  '• 

3.  R.  Legault,  646  :t 

4.  D.  Menard,  645  " 

III.  Grade 1.  A.  Fink,. .  .  769         "900    u 

2.  F.  McCann,722 

3.  E.   Hamel,   707 

4.  M.  Rousseau, 696 


<( 


(C 

<< 


N .  B .  — No  examinations  for  the  IV  Grade. 


Athletic?. 


|r.  Editor, 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Athletic  Association  was  held  Easter 
Monday  morning,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  reports  and  of  electing 
officers  for  the  coming  season.  President  J.  J.  Cox,  occupied  the  chair. 
The  secretary's  report  was  a  magnificent  effort  and  the  members  listen- 
ed with  much  satisfaction  to  the  records  of  their  worthy  representatives 
in  the  different  lines  of  sport.  The  treasurer's  books  showed  the 
association  to  be  in  a  flourishing  financial  condition,  a  fact  which  proves 
that  Canadian  Rugby  as  it  is  played  under  the  auspices  of  the  Quebec 
Rugby  Union  is  pleasing  to  the  general  public.  The  election  of  offi- 
cers was  next  taken  up,  the  meeting  seeing  it  fit  to  return  all  the  avail- 
able members  of  the  old  executive,  a  fact  which  proves  that  the  work 
performed  by  this  body  during  the  past  year  was  satisfactory  to  each 
and  every  member  of  the  Association.  Before  the  adjournment  of  the 
meeting  a  vote  of  thanks  for  past  services  was  tendered  to  Messrs.  Carey 
and  Dowd.  Both  these  gentlemen  made  a  fitting  answer  and  expressed 
their  sincerest  hopes  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  O.  U.  A.  A.  with  the 
dear  old  banner  of  garnet  and  grey  ever  floating  high  in  victory.  A 
hearty  V-A-R.  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 
The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows. 
Honorary  President  Aid.  B.  Slattery 

President,  Mr.  J.  J.  Cox  '06 

First  Vice-President  Mr.  R.    Halligan  '04 

Second  Vice-President         Mr.  R.  Filiatreault  '06 
Treasurer  Mr   H.  J.  Macdonald  '04 

Corresponding  Secretary     Mr.  VV.  H.  Dooner  '05 
Recording  "  Mr.  VV.  Callaghan   '05 

Councillors  iMr'  H>  Letang  '°5 

1  Mr   J.  Hurley  '05 
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Baseball  prospects  are  now  beginning  to  take  a  definite  shape,  and 
judging  from  the  practices  the  team  will  this  year  be  as  strong  as  ever. 
With  Manager  Halligan  and  Captain  Callaghan  looking  after  the  interests 
of  the  club,    we  may  rest  assured  that  the  best  results  shall  be  obtained. 

True  the  team  has  again  this  year  been  denied  admittance  into 
the  provincial  league  but  this  by  no  means  bars  the  Varsity  nine  from 
crossing  bats  with  those  teams  in  exhibition  games.  As  has  been  done 
in  former  yea^s,  the  different  teams  composing  the  above  league  will  be 
invited' by  the  management  to  meet  the  boys  in  "garnet  and  grey"  and 
thereby  test  the  relative  strength  of  the  other  teams  i — 

The  annual  series  of  fine  games  between  the  students  and  soutanes 
h*s  already  been  formed  and  the  schedule  drawn  up.  The  first  game 
was  played  Saturday  afternoon  April  25th  and  resulted  in  a  victory  for 
the  "soutanes"  by  a  score  of  20  to  17.  Considering  this  to  have  been 
the  first  turn  out  of  the  season  the  game  was  a  good    one. 

The  following  is  the  score  by  innings. 

R.    H.  EI. 

Soutanes,  3.  2,  2-,  i,  7,  4,  o,.  1,  o — 20,  r?,  4 
Students,  2,  3,  4,  z,  o,  5,  1,  o,  o — 17,  19.  6 

From  present  indications  we  are  led  to  believe  that  hwn  tennis 
has  come  to  stay,  The  club  recently  formed  by  the  energic  Father 
Sherry  is  now  in  a  fTurishing  condition.  All  the  necessary  equipments 
have  been  purchased,  and  a  court  has  been  formed  in  the  old  field 
where  the  enthusiasts  of  the  great  game  raise  rackets  every  recreation. 
Sincerest  thanks  are  due  Rev.  Dr.  Sherry,  O.  M.  I .  for  reestablishing 
this  game  amongst  us,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  the  Review  that  it  will  not 
again  be  suffered  to  die  out. 
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A  Nineteenth  Century  Saint. 

Human  nature  of  the  twentieth  century  does  not  differ  from  that 
of  earlier  times.  But  while  the  essential  traits  remain,  there  are  types 
of  men  disappearing,  and  alas,  seemingly  destined  never  to  return. 
Even  our  modern  literature  seems  to  have  ostracised  their  characters 
from  its  imaginary  society. 

A  book  entitled  "  The  Life  of  John  William  VValshe  ",  by  Mont- 
gomery Carmichael,  has  appeared  recently,  which  gives  an  excellent 
pen-picture  of  one  of  those  vanishing  types  of  men.  It  is  not  the  story 
of  a  David  Harum  ;  and  readers  looking  for  a  gay  plot  and  a  happy 
ending  would  hardly  appreciate  it.  But  it  is  "  rather  that  which  may 
rarely  be  found,  the  true  inward  history  of  a  soul",  and  gives  the  author's 
ideal  of  a  modern  Catholic  gentleman.  While  some  will  refuse  to 
accept  it  as  an  ideal,  no  one  can  fail  to  see  in  it  the  able  presentment 
of  a  well  known  type.  The  character  is  most  consistently  developed  ; 
and  with  much  creative  skill,  the  boy  is  shown  4to  be  the  father  of 
the  man. 

The  first  chapters  are  devoted  to  Mr.  Walshe's  early  home  life,  his 
school  and  office  days,  which  are  especially  human  and  realistic.  Of  his 
father,  "little  can  be  said  that  is  interesting,  and  scarce  anything  that 
is  pleasant."  His  mother  was  a  sentimental  little  creature  who  loved 
and  spoiled  her  son. 
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From  the  day  he  was  born,  he  was  destined  for  a  seat  in  his 
father's  counting-house,  but  from  early  childhood  he  showed  an  aversion 
to  the  work  and  also  complete  unfitness.  This  caused  his  father  to 
hate  him,  as  it  was  contrary  to  his  dearest  wish.  The  result  was  that 
the  boy  was  often  cruelly  punished.  On  such  occasions  which  were  but 
too  frequent,  the  only  assistance  his  mother  could  render,  was  to 
indulge  in  one  of  her  dramatic  fainting  fits. 

At  the  age  of  ten,  John  William  Walshe  began  his  studies  with  a 
tutor.  Special  attention  was  to  be  given  to  "  reckoning,  "  and  it  was 
grudgingly  that  the  rudiments  of  Latin  were  allowed.  But  he  seemed 
instinctively  to  realize  the  bracing  intellectual  qualities  of  that  language, 
and  he  was  soon  consumed  with  a  passion  for  classic  litterature.  In 
order  to  wean  him  from  the  habit  of  "moping  over  books,"  Mr  Walshe 
resolved  to  send  his  son  to  a  boarding-school.  The  head  master  had 
been  properly  warned  that  there  was  "much  nonsense  to  be  knocked 
out  of  this  boy,  and  much  licking  into  shape  to  be  done."  The  parental 
wishes  were  most  faithfully  executed. 

All  during  his  boarding-school  life  he  continued  the  child  mystic  j 
and  many  pathetic  scenes  are  described  in  all  of  which  the  strange 
unhappy  lad  is  misunderstood.  But  although  he  suffered  many 
torments  from  both  the  students  and  the  masters,  he  fortunately  escaped 
the  pollution  of  the  blasphemy  and  obscene  talk  which  pervaded  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  place. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  book  is  the  development  of  the 
religious  side  of  his  character,  He  had  never  been  taught  religion  at 
home  ;  and  at  school  the  same  influence  was  lacking.  But  his  naturally 
keen  imagination  had  been  aroused  by  reading  the  lives  of  self-sacri- 
ficing men  ;  and  he  began  to  practise  little  austerities  of  his  own 
invention,  which  are  as  amusing  as  they  are  pathetic.  His  first  religion 
was  the  Methodist.  He  was  attracted  by  the  groans  of  people  attend- 
ing a  revival-meeting,  and  went  into  the  church.  The  religious  excite- 
ment seemed  to  be  contagious ,  and  he  was  converted,  swept  away  in  a 
flood  of  4<  incontrolable  sobbing  and  crying."  This  was  while  he  was 
still  a  boy  at  school.  In  the  same  manner  it  was  the  mystical  side  of 
the  Catholic  religion  that  afterwards  appealed  to  him. 
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At  last  the  dreaded  day  came,  when  the  young  philospher  (whose 
dislike  for  numbers  was  almost  as  great  as  his  love  of  classics,)  was  to 
take  his  position  in  the  counting-house.  During  the  year  which  he 
held  this  position  "  he  suffered  all  the  tortures  of  hell,  and  bore  them 
like  the  dear  saint  that  he  was.  But  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  suddenly 
became  a  human  being,  and  like  Dick  Goodrich  [a  former  clerk],  he 
bolted.'1 

Then  came  the  turning  point  of  his  life  ;  and  here  a  slight  tax  on 
our  credulity  is  that  circumstance  should  have  fortuitously  shaped  his 
ccurse  in  the  desired  direction.  He  went  to  Italy,  and  in  an  almost 
miraculous  manner  secured  a  position  as  librarian  for  a  wealthy  Catholic 
gentleman.  At  last  his  appetite  for  classics  could  be  satisfied  ;  and 
although  the  chief  cause  of  his  conversion  was  the  "logicality"  of  the 
Catholic  position,  it  was  partly  due  to  ecclesiastical  Latin,  whose  praises 
he  was  never  weary  of  sounding  :  "The  most  devotional  language  known  ; 
and  that  was  Latin  !  Latin  !"  "What  a  sonorous  sound  they  [the  words 
of  the  Latin  grace]  had,  to  be  sure  !  how  acceptable  they  must  be  in 
the  eyes  of  God  !" 

The  story  of  his  conversion  is  told  in  a  most  interesting  manner. 
''He  came  into  the  Church  tranquilly,  but  did  not  immediately  discover 
his  settled  place  therein.  Faith  like  marriage  is  a  leap  in  the  dark  into 
a  new  state  of  life.  Not  until  the  leap  is  taken  does  real  knowledge 
come,  and  only  then  when  a  sufficient  time  has  passed  to  allow  recovery 

from  the  dizzy  effects  of  the  leap Peace,    perfect  peace  was  in  his 

soul  ;  but  it  was  obvious  that  he  needed  a  steadying  influence.  That 
steadying  influence  appeared  upon  the  scene  in  tfie  majestic  figure  of 
Joseph  De  Maistre."  Several  pages  are  copied  from  Mr.  Walshe's 
diary  in  which  he  eulogizes  De  Maistre's  works  and  especially  the  book 
of  his  entitled  Du  Pape.  "Under  the  invigorating  influence  of  Du 
Pape,  the  last  of  the  cobwebs  were  fairly  brushed  out  of  his  mind 
forever,  and  he  found  himself  equipped  not  only  with  a  true  and  robust 
view  of  his  religious  belief,  but  likewise  with  a  complete  and  convincing 
scheme  of  political  science." 

After  six  years  of  perfect  happiness  in  his  new  home,  came  the  news 
of  his  father's  death.      He  hastened    home  to  Manchester.     All     the 
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money  had  been  left  to  his  mother,  but  she  made  her  son  a  generous 
allowance.  Being  thus  possessed  of  a  large  amount  of  money,  he 
plucked  up  courage  when  he  returned  to  Lucca,  and  asked  for  the 
hand  of  the  his  benefactor's  beautiful  daughter,  for  whom  he  had  been 
serving  his  seven  years  apprenticeship  in  silent  adoration.  After  the 
birth  of  twin  sons,  there  came  his  father-in-law's  death,  and  finally,  the 
death  of  his  wife. 

Not  long  after  the  last  sad  event  he  went  to  Rome  to  visit  the  Pope. 
Speaking  of  the  Vatican  he  says,  "Indeed  the  severity  of  everything  in 
the  Vatican  soon  impresses  ;  we  have  heard  it  called  a  palace,  and  think 
of  luxury  ;  there  is  much  of  state,  if  you  will,  but  nowhere  a  trace  ot 
luxury.  'Tis  a  curious  infirmity  of  the  modern  mind  that  it  is  often 
unable  to  distinguish  between  state  and  luxury  ;  there  are  good  people 
who  seem  to  think  that  because  the  Pope's  cassock  is  made  of  taffetas 
and  his  slippers  of  velvet,  he  is  therefore  a  luxury-loving  sybarite." 

Aside  from  the  main  story,  there  are  two  minor  stories  of  Mr. 
Walshe's  two  sons.  Both  mistook  their  vocations.  The  author  says 
"It  is  always  the  merry  sons  and  daughters  that  become  priests  and  nuns. 
Only  a  cheerful  disposition  can  stand  the  strain  of  a  self  denying  life." 
One  of  Mr.  Walshe's  sons  was  of  an  exceedingly  vivacious  disposition. 
Although  he  found  religious  practices  irksome,  he  fulfilled  his  actual 
duties  as  a  Catholic.  He  formed  a  hot-headed  passionate  attachment 
for  an  Italian  beauty  who  had  made  havoc  in  many  a  rustic  heart. 
The  love  affair  ended  in  a  most  tragic  manner.  The  girl  he  loved  was 
stabbed  to  death  by  a  former  lover,  whom  she  had  jilted  for  this  "grand 
young  signorino,"  The  murderer  then  attempted  to  take  the  life  of 
his  rival,  but  without  success.  The  young  man  lingered  hetween  life 
and  death  for  a  month,  but  finally  recovered,  A  short  time  after  he 
became  a  Jesuit. 

The  second  son  was  sedate  and  addicted  to  books,  and  his  father 
had  early  noticed  in  him,  as  he  thought,  all  the  signs  of  a  promising 
ecclesiastic.  "This  was  his  great  dream  and,  his  dream  being  for  the 
most  part  spent  in  prayer  it  became  his  fixed  idea."  But  after  a  year 
spent  at  college,  his  son  came  home  having  obviously,  and  especially 
in  the  opinion  of  his  superiors,  not  a  shred  of  a  vocation  for  the 
priesthood. 
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St.  Francis  of  Assissi  had  always  been  Mr.  Walshe's  ideal  saint. 
After  his  wife's  death  he  became  a  Franciscan  Tertiary.  The  final 
developments  of  his  personal  sanctity  were  quite  in  keeping  with  his 
earlier  tendencies.  His  secret  mortifications  and  austerities  only 
seemed  to  increase  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition  ;  and  they  finally 
culminated  in  a  habit  of  ecstacy.  We  could  indeed  wish  that  these 
secrets  like  those  of  so  many  of  the  saints,  could  have  been  got  at 
without  such  libera)  recourse  to  the  keyhole,  a  method  which  slightly 
weakens  our  confidence  in  the  witness's  general  trustworthiness,  and 
which  is  scarcely  justifiable,  even  by  a  thirst  for  edification, 

J.  T.  TORSNEY  '06. 


A  Movement  for  Moral  and  Re 
ligious  Instruction. 


OLLOVVING  close  on  the  struggle  for  denominational 
schools  in  England,  comes  a  reaction  in  The  United 
States  against  purely  secular  teaching.  Many  in- 
fluential Protestants,  including  clergymen,  heads  of 
colleges,  etc.,  warmly  support  the  movement.  For 
the  present,  Catholics  stand  apart  in  distrustful  neu- 
trality. 

The  failure  of  the  much  boasted  secular  instruction 
to  meet  even  the  demands  of  material  prosperity,  is 
now  acknowledged  by  those  who  most  extolled  the  system  in  the  past. 
Professing  to  include  neither  religious  nor  moral  training,  its  fatal  con- 
sequences are  of  too  startling  a  nature  to  be  entirely  ignored.  'Tis  a 
system  upheld  by  a  State  growing  in    disregard  for   supernatural  belief, 
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if  not  actually  irreligious  and  atheistical.  Influenced  as  well  by  the 
system  as  by  the  bad  example,  the  people,  too,  begin  gradually  to  lose 
their  respect  for  sacred  things,  to  acquire  depraved  tastes  and  immoral 
tendencies. 

Alarmed  at  the  actual  condition  of  things,  some  non-Catholics  have 
proposed  as  a  remedy  that  the  "fundamental  principles"  of  morality  be 
inculcated  into  the  minds  of  children  at  school.  At  least  they  should 
be  taught  "the  sacredness  of  promises,  the  results  of  falsehood  and 
treachery,  the  folly  of  deceit,  the  obligations  of  friendship,  the  self-con- 
tempt which  follows  the  betrayal  of  trust,  the  social  consequences  of 
the  adulteration  of  goods,  the  responsibility  of  the  consumer,  the  wrong 
in  cheating  at  the  examinations,  the  self-loathing  of  the  licentious  soul, 
the  need  of  courage  and  faith  in  public  servants,  the  possibility  of 
high  ideals  in  politics,  the  results  of  civil  pride  and  municipal  devotion, 
the  use  of  wealth  in  relieving  distress,  the  duty  of  kindness  to  animals, 
temperance  and  need  of  thrift  and  economy  and  industry,  the  sure  re- 
ward of  promptness,  accuracy  and  intelligence.  These  principles,  it  is 
claimed,  need  not  the  sanction  of  religion  because  they  have  their  own 
natural  sanction."  Such  a  morality,  it  is  claimed  further,  can  be  taught 
in  the  public  schools  without  clashing  with  the  religious  convictions  of 
any  denomination. 

But  is  it  true  that  religion  and  morals  can  thus  be  separated  ?  Re- 
ligion embraces  the  sum  of  cur  duties  toward  God,  while  true  morality 
is  the  conformity  of  human  acts  with  divine  law.  The  sanction  of 
morality  lies  not  in  self-interest  or  social  convenience  but  in  religion. 
To  teach  that  morality  is  founded  en  purely  temporal  motives,  destroys 
devotion  and  self-sacrifice  and  opens  the  door  to  all  the  vices  of  egotism. 
Then  too,  the  attempt  to  impart  moral  teaching  without  religion,  if 
carried  to  excess,  must  consist  in  ignoring  God  completely.  The  in- 
struction will  be  practically  atheistical,  leading  the  mind  of  the 
child  into  the  gloomy  regions  of  unbelief. 

Whether  this  difficulty  was  perceived  or  not,  other  advocates  of 
reform  have  come  to  hold  different  views.  The  Bible,  according  to 
them,  is  to  be  the   instrument  of  moral  regeneration.     The    Scriptures 
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are  not  to  be  perused  in  the  Sunday  schools  alone,  but  also  studied 
as  a  class  book  in  the  public  schools. 

At  last  Protestants  admit  the  necessity  of  religious  teaching  in  the 
public  schools.  Religion  is  not  alone  for  the  private  life,  to  be  imbibed 
only  at  the  Church  or  by  the  fireside.  The  schools  are  also  to  be  its 
fountainhead.  But  here  again  comes  a  difficulty.  In  express  terms, 
the  would-be  reformers  declare  that  the  Bible  instruction  is  to  be 
strictly  non  sectarian.  We  think  we  understand  their  meaning.  The 
right  of  private  judgement  and  the  absence  of  positive  dogmatical 
tenets,  outside  the  belief  in  God  and  faith  in  the  Redeemer  (with  per- 
haps a  denial  of  His  divinity),constitute  the  minimum  doctrine  that  can 
b?  taught  with  a  profession  of  Christianity.  The  inculcation  of  these 
meagre  religious  principles,  which  are  held  by  most  Protestants,  is  com- 
monly looked  upon  as  non  sectarian  teaching.  If  this  is  so  no  religious 
body,  with  firm  doctrinal  convictions,  far  from  lending  support  can 
even  sympathize  with  the  movement. 

How,  then,  can  be  averted  the  ruin  of  the  nation's  morals  and 
healthy  religious  belief?  The  only  effectual  means  is  the  establishment 
in  practice  of  denominational  teaching.  The  Catholic  Church  has 
always  recognized  this  important  fact.  In  the  words  of  Father  Pace, 
of  the  Catholic  University  of  Washington  "she  holds  that  the  supreme 
destiny  ot  man  is  not  to  be  attained  in  this  life  ;  that  he  is  destined  for 
a  higher  and  supernatural  purpose,  and  that    purpose  is  the    sharing  of 

divine  life Catholic    education  is  that    physical  and    intellectual, 

moral  and  religious  instruction  shall  not  be  separated.  All  the  forms 
of  education  must  work  together  for  the.  upbuilding  of  character  and 
the  elevation  of  moral  virtue."  The  Church  also  holds  that  this  end 
can  be  effected  only  by  teachers  entirely  in  sympathy  with  the  faith  of 
the  child. 

There  is  nothing  more  noble,  more  fraught  with  earnest  belief 
in  man's  superior  destiny,  than  the  sacrificing  efforts,  made  by  the 
Catholics  of  the  Republic  for  the  maintenance  of  their  parochial 
schools.  In  New  York  alone  they  have  nearly  five  million  dollars 
invested  in  school  buildings,  wherein  "are  educated  nearly  42,000 
pupils  at  an    annual   cost-of  $350,000."     This  is  but    one  example    of 
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what  they   everywhere  accomplish    without  other    aid  than  their    own 
private  contributions. 

Protestants  are  slow  to  recognize  the  injustice  done  to  Catholics, 
in  forcing  them  to  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  public  scheols  attended 
only  by  Protestants.  Even  in  crying  out  against  this  wrong,  Catholics 
are  reproached  with  with  the  intention  of  appropriating  public  funds 
and  of  using  them  for  a  distinctly  Catholic  propaganda,  to  pay  for 
Catholic  religious  teaching. 

Protestants  do  not  consider  that  the  public  money  has  in  part 
come  out  of  the  pockets  of  Catholics,  which  money  is  used  for  the 
spread  of  Protestant  Faith  by  reading  the  Protestant  Bible  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  paying  the  salaries  of  Protestant  teachers.  What 
Catholics  desire  is  simple  justice,  the  recognition  of  their  schools  by 
the  state  and  the  exemption  from  paying  taxes  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  any  religious  teaching  besides  there  own. 

There  are  more  than  ten  million  Catholics  in  the  United  States.  They 
constitute  an  important  minority,  being  about  one  eighth  of  the  entire, 
population.  Whether  the  non-Catholic  majority  will  allow  justice  and 
generosity  to  prevail  over  denominational  prejudice,  by  admitting  to 
the  fuli  the  principal  of  denominational  schools,  or  whether,  under 
pretext  that  schools  divided  in  opinions  destroy  the  unity  of  national 
sentiment,  they  will  attempt  to  impose  their  own  ideals  (?)  as  the  only 
ideals  to  be  tolerated — these  are  problems  in  practical  politics 
which  to  day  occupy  the  minds  of  Catholic  educators  in  the   American 

Republic. 

S.   M.  '03. 

♦  ^3:<j>~i«C  *** 


uMOON  OF   STRAWBERRIES" 

Tell  you  what  I  like  the  best 
Long  about  knee  deep  in  June, 

'Bout  the  time  strawberries   melts 
On  the  vine — some  afternoon 

Like  to  jes'  get  out  an,  rest, 

And  not  work  at  nothin'  else. 

— Riley. 


Will  my  Soul  pass  thro'  Ireland* 


♦  .>»<.♦ 


Soggarth  Aroon  ,  sure  I  know    life  is  fleeting 

Soon,    soon  in    this  strange  earth  my  poor  bones  will  lie  ; 

I  have  said    my  last  prayer  and  received  my  last  blessing, 

And  if  the  Lord's  willing  I'm  ready  to  die. 

But  Soggarth  Aroon  !  can  I  never  again  see 

The  valleys  and  hills  of  my  own  native  land, 

When  my  soul  takes  its  flight  from  this  dark  world  of  sorrow. 

Will  it  pass  through  Old  Ireland  to  join  the  blest  band. 

O,  Soggarth  Aroon  !  sure  I  know  that  in  heaven 

The  loved  ones  are  waiting  and  watching  for  me  ; 

And  the  Lord  knows  how  anxious  I  am  to  be  with  them, 

In  those  realms  of  joy  mid  souls  pure  and  free. 

Yet,  Soggarth  I  pray  ere  you  leave  me  forever, 

Relieve  the  last  doubt   of  a  poor  dying  soul, 

Whose    hope  next  to  God  is  to  know  that  when  leaving 

'Twill  pass  through  old  Ireland  on    the  way  to  the  Goal. 

O,  Soggarth   Aroon  !  I   have  kept  thro'  all  changes 
The  thrice  blessed  shamrock  to  lay  o'er  my  clay 
And,  oh,  it  has  minded  me  often  and  often 
Ot  that  bright    smiling  valley  so    far,   far  away  ; 
Then  tell  me  I  pray  you,  will   I  ever  again  see 
The  place  where  it  grew  on   my  own  native  sod. 
When  my  body  is  cold  in  the  land  of  the  stranger 
Will  my  soul  pass    thro'     Erin  on      its  way    to  our  God. 

Oh   bless  you  my  child,  sure  I  thought  it  was  heaven, 
You  wanted  to  go  to  the   moment  you  died  ; 
And  such  is  the  place  on  the  ticket  I'm  giving 
But  a  coupon  for  Ireland  I"ll  stick  to  the  side. 
Your  soul    shall  be  free  as  the  wind  o'er  the  prairies, 
And  I'll  land  you  at  Cork  on  the  banks  of  the  Lee 
And    two    little  angels  I'll  give  you  like  fairies, 
To  guide  you  all  right  over  mountain  and  sea. 
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Arrah  Soggarth  Aroon  !  can't  you  do  any  better  ; 
I  know  that  my  feelings  may  peril  your  Grace, 
But  if  you  allowed  me  a  voice  in  the  matter 
I  won't  make  a  landing  in  any  such  place 
The  spot  that  I  long  for  is  Sweet  County  Derry 
Among  its  fair  people  I  was  born  and  bred. 
The  Corkies  I  never  much  fancied  while  living 
And  I  don't  want  to  visit  them  after  I'm  dead. 

Let  me  fly  to  the  hills  where  my  soul  can  make  merry 

In  the  North  where  the  shamrock  more  beautiful  grows, 

In  the  Counties  Caven,  Fermanagh,  and  Derry, 

I'll  linger  till  cal'ed  to  a  better  repose 

And  the  angels  you'll  give  me  will  find  it  inviting 

To  visit  the  shrines  in  the  Island  of  Saints  : 

If  they  bring  from  St.  Patrick  a  small  bit  of  writing 

They'll  never  have  reason  for  any  complaint, 

A  soul,  any  dear  child  that  has  pinions  upon  it 

Need  not  be  confined  to  a  province  so  small  : 

Thro  Ulster  and  Munster  and  Leinster  and  Connocht  ; 

In  less  than  a  jiffy  you're  over  it  all, 

Then  visit  sweet  Cork,  where  your  Soggarth  was  born 

No  doubt  many  new  things  have  come  into  vogue 

But  one  thing  you'll  find  that  both  night,  noon,  and  morn 

As  for  centuries  back  there's  no  change  in  the  brogue. 

Good  mother  assist  me  in  this  my  last  hour ; 

And  Soggarth  Aroon  !  lay  your  hand  on  my  head  : 

Sure  your  Soggarth  for  all  and  for  all  you  have  power, 

And  I  take  it  for  penance  for  what  I  have  said 

And  now  since  you  tell  me  through  Ireland  I'm  passing 

And  finding  the  place  so  remarkably  small 

I'll  never  let  on  to  the  angels  while  crossing 

That  I  know  a  distinction  in  Counties  at  all. 

1  This  is  a  "mosaic  production,  the  work  of  many  hands".  The  poem  was 
popular  from  its  appearance  and  verses  were  added  from  time  to  time.  By  the  way 
the  addenda,  so  inimitably  humorous,  if  righty  interpreted,  will  not  be  regarded  as 
ineverent. 


The    First     Rector4. 


A  Sketch. 


OSTS  of  students  and  friends  mourn  the  death  of 
Rev.  James  M.  McGuckin  O.  M .  I.,  I).  D. 
which  took  place  April  the  7th  in  Victoria, 
British  Columbia.  The  deceased  was  born  68 
years  ago  in  Cookstown,  lyrone  Co,  Ireland. 
After  obtaining  a  thorough  commercial  education 
he  entered  into  business  with  his  father,  gaining 
therein  a  knowledge  of  men  of  all  conditions  in  life  that  proved  after- 
wards to  be  so  much  service  to  him  in  his  priestly  and  religious 
career.  The  year  1859  found  him  no  longer  a  man  of  the  world  but 
joyfully  making  his  perpetual  vows  as  Oblate  of  Mary  Immaculate  at 
Sicklinghall,  Yorkshire,  England.  Thence  he  went  to  Marseilles, 
France,  to  finish  his  philosophical  and  theological  studies.  It  was  at 
a  time  when  the  Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate,  while  all  the  while  con- 
tinuing their  original  mission  at  home,  namely  the  evangelization  of 
the  poor  and  uncared  for  of  society,  with  the  blessing  of  God  took  an 
unlooked  for  development  and  had  become  the  pioneers  of  civilization 
and  religion  in  several  unexplored  countries.  The  ambition  to  en- 
gage in  the  movement  seized  Rev.  Bro.  McGuckin  and  he  was  sent 
to  nelp  his  brethern  in  the  great  Northwest  of  Canada.  He  was  or- 
dained in  1863  by  Bishop  Demers,  the  first  missionary  bishop  of  Van- 
couver Island.  His  first  charge  was  St.  Louis  school  in  Victoria,  B.  C, 
the  then  only  Catholic  educational  institution  in  the  colony.  He  organiz- 
ed a  complete  course  of  commercial  and  classical  studies.  Thanks  to  the 
impetus  received  under  his  direction,  St.  Louis  College  soon  went  to 
the  front,  its  classrooms  thronged  by  the  youth  of  British  Columbia, 
Vancouver  Island  and  even  of  several  of  the  States  to    the    south. 

A  man  of  great  natural  tact  and  affability  was  needed  for  the  ministry 
in  the  "Cariboo  district."     The  discovery    of  gold    had    brought  the 
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usual  influx  of  lawless  adventurers.  Among  them  reigned  total  dis- 
regard for  life  and  property.  But  the  noble  qualities  displayed  by 
Father  McGuckin  when  he  received  the  appointment,  soon  procured 
respect  and  affection  from  the  miners  ot  all  creeds  and  nationalities, 
A  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  declared  that,  "in  the  gold  fever 
days,  Rev.  Father  McGuckin  accomplished  more  for  the  ends  of  justice 
than  did  a  score  of  Her  Majesty's  officers."  His  name  became  known 
in  every  part  of  the  colony.  His  mission  lay  between  the  50th  and  the 
5^th  paralell  of  latitude.  His  visits  extended  from  the  mines  of  the 
Rockies  across  the  Chilcoten  plains  out  to  the  Skeena  River  and  the 
Pacific  coast.  During  his  ten  years  at  William's  Lake,  Father  Mc- 
Guckin showed  not  only  zeal  but  wonderful  administrative  ability  in 
the  organizing  of  scattered  population  into  regular  settlements,  in  erect- 
ing fine  churches  and  several  flourishing  schools.  His  popularity  with 
all  classes  was  immense.  When  trouble  arose  between  the  Government 
and  the  Indians,  bloodshed  was  arrested  only  by  the  intervention  of 
Father  McGuckin  who,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  authorities,  went  among 
the  aggrieved  natives  and  induced  them  to  accept  terms. 

In  1882  he  went  to  New  Westminster  to  be  President  ot  St.  Louis 
College  and  Vicar-General  of  Bishop  d'Herbomez.  These  duties  he 
discharged  till  1889  when  he  became  the  first  Rector  of  the  University 
of  Ottawa.  He  managed  the  affairs  of  this  institution  for  eight  years  with 
rare  wisdom  and  success,  winning  for  it  many  friends  throughout  the 
country.  However  the  work  and  the  confinement  told  on  his  health 
and  Father  McGuckin  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  '•  dear  British 
Columbia."  Here  ever  zealous  and  active,  he  built  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Rosary  in  Victoria,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  whole  far  west.  And 
here,  too,  the  end  came.  During  Passion  Week,  Father  McGuckin 
caught  a  cold  but  disregarded  it,  thinking  it  would  wear  away.  He  said 
mass  on  the  day  before  he  died,  went  about  his  usual  duties,  and 
presided  at  the  evening  prayer.  On  the  morning  of  Tuesday  in  Holy 
Week  he  was  unable  to  rise.  The  doctor,  on  being  summoned, 
declared  that  congestion  of  the  lungs  had  reached  the  fatal  stage.  The 
dying  missionary  calmly  received  the  last  rites  of  the  church,   joyfully 
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renewed  his  vows,  blessed  his  religious  family,  and  shortly  after,  peace- 
fully resigned  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  Maker.  Thus  passes  away 
a  good  and  a  great  man.  He  truly  made  himself  "all  to  all  men."  Up 
to  the  close  of  his  career  Father  McGuckin  had  borne  heavy  respon- 
sibilities unflinchingly  :  he  did  so  from  a  profound  sense  of  duty  and 
a  desire  to  render  service.  He  is  mourned  by  a  vast  number  who, 
with  the  "British  Columbian  Record"  have  recognized  in  him  "a  genuine 
man,  a  true  religious  and  a  loyal  priest." 


Th?  Hon.  David  /Wills. 


Y  the  death  of  the  Hon.  David  Mills,  Canada  loses  one 
of  her  ablest  and  most  universally  respected  public 
men.  Few  statesmen  have  taken  so  prominent  and 
useful  a  part  in  Canadian  public  life  and  incurred  so  little 
of  censure  or  personal  hostility.  This  was  from  no 
lack  of  vigour  on  his  part,  for  when  he  was  in  the 
House  of  Commons  he  was  one  of  the  strongest  fighters 
on      the      Liberal      side.  He     commanded     the 

respect  of  his  opponents,  because  to  a  man  they 
believed  in  his  honour  and  integrity.  To  Ottawa  College  students 
who  loved  debate,  Mr.  Mills  was  an  interesting  figure 
and  they  managed  generally  to  be  on  hand  in  the  galleries  when  he 
was    scheduled    to  deliver  one  of  his  sturdy  blows. 

Hon.  David  Mills  was  descended  from  Puritan  and  United 
Empire  Lo>alist  ancestors  on  his  father's  side  ;  his  mother  was  of  Welsh 
extraction  and  a  devout  Catholic,  a  fact  that  contributed  to  make  her 
eminent  son  friendly  to  Catholics.  He  was  born  in  the  Township  of 
Oxford,  Kent  Co  Ont,  March  18,  1831.  Educated  at  the  local  schools 
and  at  the  University  of  Michigan  he  received  the  LL.  B.  in  1855.  He 
began  life  as  a  school  teacher,  and  was  subsequently  appointed   super. 
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intendent  of  schools  for  the  County  of  Kent,  which  office  he  filled  up 
to  1865.  His  character  received  its  permanent  impress  in  this  avocation 
and  to  his  last  hour  he  exhibited  the  school-teachers  deferential  enthus- 
iasm for  all  constitutional  documents  and  established  history.  For  his 
part  in  the  Manitoba  School  Question,  he  deserves  something  of 
Canadian  Catholics.  He  declared  for  the  constitutional  side  of  their 
case  as  long  as   compromise  was  not    advocated. 

In  1867  Mr.  Mills  was  elected  for  Both  well  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  held  a  seat  in  that  body  from  the  beginning  of  the  first 
Parliament  till  the  general  election  in  1882,  when  he  was  defeated  for 
a  session.  He  was  afterwards  reseated  and  continued  to  represent 
the  constituency  up  to  the  general  election  in  1896,  when  he  was 
defeated  by  the  Conservative  candidate. 

Mr.  Mills  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1883,  and  followed  the  practice 

of  his  profession  in  London.     He  was  created  a    Q.C.  by  the  Ontario 

Government  in  1890,  and  was  recommended  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 

for  a  similar  distinction  by    the  Tupper  administration  in    1896.     He 

was  employed  by  the  Ontario  Government  to  define  the    Northwest 

boundary  of  the  province  in  1872,  and  his  professional  services  were 
retained  in  conducting  the  argument  on  this  subject  before  the  Imperial 
Privy  Council  in  1884.  He  was  also  retained  by  the  Ontario  Govern- 
ment in  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  question 
of  Indian  titles,  and  also  in  the  case  as  to  the  appointment  of  Queen's 
Counsel . 

The  author  of  several  brochures  on  political  subjects,  Mr.  Mills 
likewise  wrote  extensively  on  public  questions  for  the  magazines  and 
newspapers,  and  he  was  for  five  years  editor-in-chief  of  the  London 
Advertiser.  He  was  chosen  to  fill  the  chair  of  constitutional  and 
international  law  in  Toronto  University  in  1888.  He  held  the  office 
of  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  the  Mackenzie  Government  from  October 
1876,  to  October,  1878.  He  was  called  to  the  Senate  in  November, 
1896,  and  afterwards  succeeded  Sir  Oliver  Mowat  as  Minister  of  Justice 
in  tne  Laurier  cabinet.  He  retired  to  take  a  seat  on  the  Supreme 
Court  bench. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Mills  reminds  us  that  in  a  few  years  the  political 
destinies  of  federated  Canada  will  have  passed  completely  to  a  second 
generation.  The  old  order  which  he  so  honorably  represented,  still 
exists  in  such  men  as  Cartwright,  Costigan  and  Bowell.  With  these 
will  close  the  first  glorious  period  of  the  history  of  the  Dominion, 


A  Model  Millionaire. 


HE  world  never  ceases  to  be  interested  in  the  careers 

of  rich  and  successful  men.  The  amassing  and 
the  preservation  of  large  fortunes,  especially  when 
attended  by  noble  qualities  of  heart  and  mind,  inev- 
itably gain  the  praise  and  envy  of  the  crowd.  The 
life  of  the  late  Thos.  Nevins  the  American  Railroad 
contractor,  presents  all  these  claims  to  admiration 
and  more.  Religion  was  its  prominet  feature  but  it 
was  no  hindrance  to  his  worldly  success  •  nay  rather 
he  showed  by  his  Example  how  true  Christian  piety  combines  with  the 
elements  of  worldly  interest  to  make  that  success  all  the  more  certain. 
The  habit  of  considering  and  judging  things  from  a  religious  point  of 
view  is  one  of  the  best  guarantees* against  error  and  failure,  and  doubt- 
less Mr.  Nevins  owed  to  such  a  habit  that  he  rarely  found  himself 
going  astray  in  his  deductions. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  Thomas  Nevins  left  Ireland  to  seek  for- 
tune in  America.  He  had  a  small  sum  of  money  and  a  young  wife  ! 
of  other  friends  he  had  none  but  he  possessed  what  was  of  greater  value 
to  him,  an  extraordinary  business  capacity,  a  quick  mind,  and  indefat- 
igable energy.  With  this  capital  the  young  Irishman  was  soon  on  the  road 
to  success.  The  boldness  ot  his  schemes,  the  soundness  of  his  judg- 
ment, his  abilities  to  carry  difficult  enterprises  to  a  successful  issue 
quckily  distinguished  him  among  business  men.  At  the  same  time  he 
gained  a  reputation  for  high  principle  by  making  it  clear  from  the  outset 
that  he  detested  all  species  of  trickery,  dishonesty  and  under-hand 
work. 

We  cannot  here  ennumerate  the  works  and  accomplishments 
of  this  eminent  man.  That  shall  be  left  to  other  hands.  The  re- 
ligous  side  of  his  character,  having  been  always  prominent,  is  the  one 
that  interests  us  most. 
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Indeed  many  would  think  that  a  life  of  such  business  activity  could 
not  devote  much  time  to  exercises  of  practical  piety  ;  if  we  look  at  him  in 
a  religious  light  it  becomes  a  wonder  to  us  how  he  ever  found  time  for 
and  business  transactions.  But  he  so  blended  his  religious  and  temporal 
affairs  that  they  never  clashed.  Religion  always  retained  the  highest 
position  in  his  heart  from  the  time  he  first  set  foot  in  America  until  he 
breathed  his  last  at  Mount  Shannon.  No  matter  how  busily  employ- 
ed he  might  be,  he  never  allowed  temporal  affairs  to  usurp  the  place 
of  piety,  and  it  is  to  this  fact  that  he  owes  the  unitorn  course  of 
his  life 

Mr.  Nevins  was  throughout  his  life  filled  with  a  deep  spirit  of  prayer. 
However  important  an  undertaking  he  might  have  in  hand  he  never 
neglected  his  daily  prayers.  During  the  day  he  would  often  seek  a 
quiet  corner  and  recite  an  'Onr  Father"  or  some  other  little  orayer. 
Whilst  travelling  he  always  liked  to  sit  alone  and  say  his  Rosary. 
"This"  he  said  "I  find  a  much  more  useful  occupation  than  joining  in 
casual  gossip  and  reading  the  news  of  the  day. 

Throughout  his  whole  career  Mr.  Nevins  retained  a  fervent  devotion 
for  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  He  was  never  known  to  have  missed 
Mass  for  a  singb  Sunday  or  Holiday,  even  after  he  became  crippled. 
So  strong  was  his  trust  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  to  gain  God's 
grace  that  he  never  underook  any  important  work  without  having 
Masses  offered  for  his  success.  A  most  touching  mark  of  his  devo- 
tion in  this  line  is  seen  in  the  project  he  contemplated  of  building  a 
chapel  in  his  park  over  the  vault  where  his  daughter  was  buried,  and 
where  he  and  his  family  could   hear  Mass  daily. 

It  is  only  to  be  expected  that  a  man  who  was  such  a  model  in  his 
public  and  spiritual  affairs  should  also  have  a  happy  and  well  regulated 
family-circle.  His  home  was  indeed  a  centre  of  innocent  pleasure  and 
good  cheer.  His  personality  was  so  winning,  and  his  hospitality 
towards  his  guests  so  cordial  and  hearty,  that  no  one  could  help  being 
at  ease  in  his  company.  "To  know  Mr.  Nevins"  "said  a  friend  once 
:'was  not  merely  to  like  him, — it  was  to  love  him"  an  angel  of  cheerful, 
ness  himself,  his  great  delight  was  in  making  others  happy. 

As    an    additional    element   of  entertainment   in  his    home  Mr. 
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Nevins  had  wonderful  conversational  abilities.  His  clear  voice  had 
a  ring  of  cheerfulness  that  refreshed  his  listener.  His  merry  laugh 
would  banish  any  care  that  might  rest  on  the  mind  of  his  guest.  The  utter 
lack  of  affectation  or  constraint  in  his  speech  lent  charm  and  interest  to 
his  words.  He  frequently  interspersed  his  narratives  with  points  of 
native  Irish  wit  and  delicate  touches  of  humor.  In  business  this  gift  of 
speech  permitted  him  to  make  his  statements  so  lucid,  concise  and 
forcible  that  he  frequently  attracted  the  attention  of  members  of  the 
legal  profession. 

Though  visitors  found  him  such  an  entertaining  host  his  chief 
delight  was  in  the  limits  of  his  family-circle.  For  his  wife  he  ever  re- 
tained a  most  remararkable  and  tender  affection.  Time  and  circum- 
stances never  changed  this  love,  for  he  recognized  in  this  wife  a  help- 
mate whose  energy  and  judgement  aided  him  much  in  his  battle  of 
life. 

Next  to  his  wife  Mr.  Nevins  cherished  his  children  with  all  the 
tender  affections  of  a  father.  No  children  ever  occupied  a  higher 
position  in  their  father's  heart,  and  none  ever  responded  so  heartily  to 
affection  of  a  parent  than  did  those  of  Thomas  Nevins.  He  seemed  to  find 
especial  pleasure  in  speaking  of  his  son,  whom  he  had  felt  justified  in 
making  his  chief  confident  and  adviser  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  ,  and 
if  any  son  was  ever  worthy  of  such  trust  and  love  it  was  this  child  of 
Mr.  Nevins.  We  could  not  better  describe  him  than  by  that  expres- 
sion (if  we  may  be  permitted  to  use  it),   "A  chip  of  the  old  block". 

Speaking  of  his  daughters  Mr.  Nevins  once  said  "they  have  been 
everything  that  I  could  desire  them  to  be  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say 
they  are  settled  in  life  to  my  entire  satisfaction"  The  depth  of  his 
love  can  only  be  measured  by  the  depth  of  grief  on  the  death  ot  his 
eldest  daughter.  His  heart  bled  and  for  a  time  he  was  inconsolable  ; 
but  his  wonderful  love  for  his  Maker  was  stronger  still,  and  he  bowed  his 
his  head,  and  said,  "it  has  pleased  Him  to  take  her,  we  must  not  grudge 
her  to  Him." 

That  so  large  a  heart  should  always  retain  a  grateful  respect  and 
tender     admiration      for    the      scenes    of    his  worldly      success      is 
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to  be  expected.  Mr.  Nevins  regarded  America  as  having  more  than  one 
claim  on  his  affections  and  love.  It  had  been  the  field  of  triumphs 
and  successes ;  the  land  that  afforded  scope  to  his  genius  and  energy. 
He  saw  in  it  the  country  that  gave  to  multitudes  of  his  fellow-country- 
men the  hospitality,  liberty  and  religous  freedom,  denied  them  at 
home,  and  which  alone  an  Irishman  requires  to  make  his  life  a  suc- 
cess. But  above  all  it  consoled  him  to  see  the  great  influence  these 
Irish  emigrants  wielded  in  raising  the  Catholic  Church  to  a  flourishing 
condition  in  America. 

Though  Mr.  Nevins  held  America  in  high  esteem  he  bestowed 
his  greatest  love  on  the  land  of  his  birth  ;  but  even  in  this  devotion  he 
judged  from  a  religious  view-point.  An  intimate  friend  says,  "there  were 
countries  larger,  freer,  richer,  but  to  his  m«nd  there  was  no  nation  und~ 
er  the  sun  where  the  greatest  of  all  blessings  : — that  of  a  happy  death 
— was  so  easily  attainable  as  the  old  land  of  St,  Patrick.  He  gloried 
in  the  steadfastness  of  Ireland  to  the  old  faith,  and  used  to  say  with 
pride,  ''all  other  things  might  be  torn  from  her  bleeding  hands  but  faith 
could  never  be  wrenched  from  her  grasp". 

The  depth  and  purity  of  his  patriotism  might  be  judged  by  the 
scheme  which  he  entertained,  and  put  into  execution  as  far  as  he  was 
able,  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  Irish  people.  His  idea  was 
that  the  Irish-Americans  should  return  and  reside  in  the  old  countryr 
using  their  wealth  for  the  benfit  of  the'  needy  people  who  were  less 
fortunate  than  themselves.  "The  money"  he  said  he  said  which  would 
thus  be  circulated  wojld  counterbalance  to  a  great  extent  the  drain 
made  by  absentee  landlords.  He  frequently  tried  to  persuade  other 
Irishmen  to  take  up  the  scheme,  and  he  set  this  example  himself  by 
returning  and  taking  up  property.  That  his  idea  was  as  feasible  as- 
it  was  noble  and  worthy  may  be  best  judged  by  the  success  which  at- 
tended his  own  efforts. 

To  the  unfortunate  he  always  proved  "the  friend  in  need",  and 
especially  so  to  the  poor  and  humble.  He  gave  with  such  a  cheerful 
humility  that  his  act  went  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  poor  recipient  of 
his  munificence     No  wonder  that  he    was   called,    the    friend    of  the 
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of  the  struggling,  the  father  of  the  poor,  titles  which  he  valued  more 
than  crowns  or  empires.  Prompted  by  his  deep  religious  spirit  he  aided 
the  Church  with  a  munificent  hand,  by  building,  furnishing  or  endow- 
ing needy  schools.  His  devotion  did  not  stop  here,  but  his  heart  and 
purse  were  open  to  ecclesastical  students  whose  means  were  insuftkent 
to  educate  them  for  the  priesthood.  It  seemed  to  afford  him  a  special 
joy  to  exercise  his  liberty  in  this  way,  "one  °f  mv  greatest  consola- 
tion" he  often  observed,  is  the  thought  that  these  priests  will  remem- 
ber me,  when  they  stand  at  the  altar  to  celebrate  the  Holy  Mass. 
That  remembrance  I  prize  beyond  all  the  silver  and  gold  the  world 
can  bestow  '' 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  when  Thomas  Nevins  silently  breathed 
forth  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  Maker,  whom  he  had  served  so 
faithfully,  it  should  be  amidst  the  overwhelming  grief  of  his  affectionate 
wife  and  family  and  the  genuine  sorrow  of  a  devoted  people  ?  The 
sorrow  of  his  familly,  at  his  demise,  was  as  immeasurable  as  their  love 
for  him  had  been  during  life.  The.  grief  of  his  fellow-countrymen  was 
deeply  touching  and  from  the  broad  Atlantic  a  tear-stained  hand  was 
stretched  in  silent  sympathy,     The  regret  was  universal. 

What  a  glorious  monument  to  the  sterling  qualities  of  the  man  was 
this  manifestation  of  sorrow.  He  needs  no  other  tablet  to  perpetuate 
his  memory.  Long  after  the  name  of  Mr.  Nevins,  the  great  railway 
magnate,  captain  of  industry  and  multi-millionaire  is  forgotten  the  name 
of  Tom  Nevins,  the  model  Catholic,  true  patriot,  helper  of  the  needy 
and  father  of  the  poor,  will  still  be  honored  and  revered  by  those  on 
whom  he  exercised  his  kindness.  In  speaking  of  the  influence  for 
good  which  he  attained  during  life  we  might  truly  place  on  his  lips 
those  words  of  Tennyson. 

"Use  gave  me  fame  at  first,  and  fame 
Again  increasing  gave  me  use." 

a.  l.  Mcdonald,  '05J 


'  Tangled  in  Stars 


>t# 


HIS  small  volume  of  verse  is  by  Ethelwyn  Wetherald 

a    young    Canadian    poet    of   promise.     Like   its 

sister  volume  entitled,  "The  House  of  the  Trees," 

it  is  all  love  of  nature   as  we    see  it   about  us,    in 

quiet,  pathetic  mood — "both    what  we  half  create 

and    half    receive."     And     Wordsworth    is   often 

recalled.    These  verses  are  as    immaterialistic   as 
his  own  :  the  foolish  hurry  of  the  town  is  judged. 


If  one  might  live  ten  years  among  the  leaves  .  .  . 
To  drowse  within  the  blessed  fields  of  home, 
So  near  to  earth — so  very  near  to  God. 

The  leaves  in  their  colour,  in  their  fading,  blown  against  the 
-window  panes  or  in  at  the  door,  they  possess  the  writer's  fancy  and 
heart. 

When  I  shall  go  to  sleep  and  wake  again 

At  dawning  in  another  world  than  this, 

What  will  atone  to  me  for  all  I  miss  ? 
The  light  melodious  footsteps  of  the  rain, 
The  press  of  leaves  against  my  window  pane, 

The  sunset  wistfulness  and  morning  bliss. 

The  moon's  enchantment  and  the  twilight  kiss 
Of  winds  that  wander  with  me    through  the  lane. 

Will  not  my  soul  remember  evermore 

The  earthly  winter's  hunger  for  the  spring, 
The  wet  sweet  cheek  of  April,  and  the  rush 
Of  roses  through  the  summer's  open  door  ; 

The  feelings  that  the  scented  woodlands    bring 
At  evening  with  the  singing  of  the  thrush  ? 


Reviewed  by  Prof.  Stockley,  M.  A.,  in  the  Irish  Monthly  for  March. 
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This  is  musical  ;  but  the  unvaried  iambi,  and  the  final  stress  again* 
and  again,  make  it,  when  compared  with  Wordsworth's,  "When  I 
have  borne  in  memory,"  for  instance,  like  the  carefully  laid  line  of 
Buckingham's  speech,  compared  with  the  ''constructed"  verse  of  the 
more  Shakespeare-like  parts  of  "Henry  VIII." 

As  to  the  thought  of  this  sonnet — Charles  Lamb's  "New  Year's 
Eve,"  which  Southey  unreasonably  reproached  as  irreligious — it  is  the 
difficulty  which  is  not  quite  astounding  only  when  life  is  accepted  for 
action  and  not  for  debate.  But  the  difficulty  always  remains.  If 
faith  were  not  an  intellectual  act,  but  only  the  effort  after  feeling,  then, 
perhaps,  the  poet  would  have  special  cause  for  her  verse,  on  the  little 
child's  death  : — 

Or  would  that  Faith  might  build  more  strong 

The  bridge  between  my  heart 
And  thy  fair  dwelling-place,  so  thou 

And  spring  should  not  depart. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  local  colouring  in  poems  of  nature.  We 
have  here  (pp.  18-26)  the  dandelion  as  a  loved  and  respected  flower. 
So  in  Lowell.  But  to  the  English  and  Irish  writer  it  is  always  a  weed 
despised.     So,  very  happily,  for  the  fine  American  cedar-like  tree  : 

The  hemlock  groups  that  dimly  hold 
Their  own  against  the  noonday  gold . 

In  spring,  that  is.  But  we  should  humbly  suggest  it  is  good  for 
American,  or  at  least  Canadian,  autumn. 

Not  so  pleasing  an  Americanism  is  'The  Plowman/'  revival 
though  it  be.  If  cot  may  be  used  as  Goldsmith  used  it,  what  a  pity 
we  may  not  have  again. 

And  Niagara  stuns  with  thund'ring  sound, 
instead  of  the  poor  hurried  thing  ''Niagara." 
Just  listen  ! 

We  live  among    unheard  Niagaras, 

On  the  other  hand,  how  needful  it  is  to  keep  "swig"  (page  12)  in 
poetry,  instead  of  the  thin  ''sang."     It  is  not  fair  to  quote,  by  the  way, 
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in  verse.  "The  quality  of  mercy,"  as  here,  is  all  very  well.  But,  "It 
looks  the  very  stuft  of  dreams"  seems  to  make  prosy  the  mighty  verses. 
And  yet,  indeed,  we  are  made  to  feel  the  beautiful  home-sickness 
for  God's  country,  when  the  poet  does  quote  directly  in  tne  following 
— characteristic  of  the  loving  eye  for  nature  throughout  the  book,  the 
nature  not  bold,  but  quiet,  after  still  showers,  of  77  Pensetoso — 

"If  I  were  out  of  prison" — ah  !  the  leap 

That  Arthur's  heart  gave  with  its  yearning  strong — 

"If  I  were  out  of  prison  and  kept  sheep, 
I  should  be  merry  as  the  day  is  long." 

O,  little  prince,  whose  feet  were  strange  to  grass, 

Whose  royal  hands  no  dandelions  knew, 
Whose  wistful  child-eyes  saw  no  seasons  pass, 

Within  the  city  walls  I  think  of  you  ; 

For  here  on  pavements  hot  to  work  I  creep, 
Walls,  roofs,  and  chimneys  at  my  windows  throng  ; 

Ah  !  were  I  out  of  prison  and  kept  sheep, 
I  should  be  merry  as  the  day  is  long. 

For  a  more  varied  verse,  for  a  tone  resigned  and  grateful,  turn  to 
the  last  page  ;  and  except  for  our  grumbling  that  winter-trees'  colours 
are  lovely,  we  like  to  quote  from  "The  passing  year"  : — 

The  feast  is  over,  the  guests  are  fled  : 

It  is  time  to  be  old,  it  is  time  for  bed. 

The  wind  has  blown  out  every  light, 

And  the  pleasure  garden  is  turned  to  blight. 

The  trees  like  puffed-out  candles  stand, 

And  the  smoke  of  their  darkness  is  over  the  land. 

Birds  is  an  ecstacy,  flowers  that  teem, 

All  gone  by  ;  now  the  quiet  sky 

Looks  down  on  the  earth  where  the  snow  must  lie. 


And  cover 


Let  prayers  be  said, 
the  fire  with  ashes. 


Patriotism. 


"Such  is  the  patriot's  boast  where'er  I  roam 
His  first  best  country  ever  is  at   home." 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

LOWELL  defines  patriotism  as  "the   endeavor   to   arrive  at  a 

IKS 

proper  conception   of  the   power   of   heroic    conditions  in 
\fe     making  heroic  men,  and   especially    in  strengthening    that 

instinct  made  up  of  so  many  associations  which  we  call  love 
of  country."  From  this  we  understand  that  patriotism  is  a  passion 
which  impels  a  man  to  serve  and  protect  his  native  land.  This  he 
may  do,  either  by  maintaining  it  rights  and  established  institutions  or 
by  forcing  the  relentless  foe  to  retrace  his  steps  from  those  frontiers  he 
iain  would  cross  and  attack  Thus  considering  it  as  a  virtue  which 
urges  men  on  to  valorous  deeds,  the  only  true  actions  which  become 
a  true  hero,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  line  of  distinction  between  pat- 
Tiotism  and  and  a  domineering  ignorance  is  very  faintly  drawn.  At 
times  the  separation  grows  so  insignificant  that  the  former  loses  itself 
in  the  latter.  Doctor  Johnston  defined  patriotism  as  "The  last  refuge 
of  a  scoundrel, "and  we  find  the  following  in  Berkeley  ;  "Being  loud  and 
vehement  either  for  a  court  or  against  a  court  is  no  proof  of  patriotism". 
The  world  judges  a  man  not  by  his  words  but  by  his  actions.  In 
every  nation  and  at  times  under  different  circumstances,  there  has  been 
a  man  cbosen  by  Providence  to  work  along  certain  defined  lines  and 
thereby  form  a  nation's  desttny.  The  spheres  in  which  this  great  work 
may  be  accomplished  are  many,  and  each  has  its  train  of  duties  suffi" 
cient  to  discourage  the  man  without  a  special  mission. 

It  may  be  as  the  warrior  and  general,  leading  on  to  victory  his  dis- 
contented countrymen,  casting  underfoot  oppression  and  tyranny  with 
all  their  attendant  evils.  How  many  examples  of  this  nature  have  we 
met  in  history  where  true  patriotism  was  instrumential  in  shaking  off 
foreign  power.  We  have  but  to  refer  to  to  the  war  of  Independence 
with  England  accross  the  border.  There  we  see  Washington  leading 
his  troops  over  mountain  and  dale  to  victory  and  liberty. 
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It  may  be  as  the  poet  with  his  inspiring  lines,  and  beautiful 
thoughts  couched  in  fine  language.  Or  it  may  be  the  orator^who  moves 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  and  renders  them  determined  to 
act.  But  be  he  a  Caesar,  a  Moore,  or  Demosthenes,  if  he  has  rendered 
great  service  to  his  country  let  his  memory  ever  be  kept  green.  A  true 
patriot  is  one  that  causes  his  country  to  throw  off  its  mantle  of  sorrow 
and  affliction  and  bids  her  don  the  wedding  garment.  What  greater 
fortune  can  befall  a  man  than  to  be  God's  instrument  in  delivering  a 
nation  from  the  chains  of  slavery  and  oppression,  and  to  elevate  the 
ideas  of  the  people  to  that  glorious  "free"  state. 

Taking  each  country  separately  and  reading  the  pages  of  its  his- 
tory we  find  thereon  emblazoned  in  gold  the  names  of  its  patriots.  A 
view  of  the  flag  which  flings  its  folds  to  the  breezes  over  a  "greater 
empire  than  has  been",  recalls  the  memory  of  Wellington  at  Waterloo, 
Clive  in  India,  Gordon  at  Khartoum,  Roberts,  Kitchener,  and  Hamil- 
ton in  South  Africa. 

If  next  we  take  a  view  of  the  history  of  that  country  which  for 
centuries  has  known  ought  but  oppression,  of  that  country  over  which 
the  flag  of  green  and  gold  so  grandly  but  mournfully  displays  its  folds* 
and  we  find  therein  names  of  patriots  who  have  made  the  whole  world 
resound  with  their  devotion  to  their  motherland.  As  Moses  was  chosen 
leader  ot  the  Israelites,  so  was  O'Connell  that  of  the  Irish.  His  works 
in  defence  of  his  country  defy  any  just  description.  Whether  he  was 
exhorting  his  people  on  the  hillside  or  demanding  Emancipation  at 
Westminster,  his  every  move  was  that  of  a  true  patriot,  How  can  the 
true  Irishmen  ever  forget  Robert  Emmet  around  whose  name  there 
hangs  such  a  cloud  of  sorrow.  Nor  can  we  forget  such  patriots  as 
Dillon,  Davis,  O'Brien,  Mitchel,  Parnell,  Michael  Davitt,  Remond, 
and  Devlin. 

But  while  martial  patriotism  kindles  the  imagination  and  touches 
the  sympathetic  chords  of  the  heart  we  must  not  forget  those  who  give 
up  their  dearest  comforts  and  enjoyments  and  devote  their  life  and  for- 
tunes to  the  morality  of  their  country.  To  perform  this,  the  more 
modest  and  thoughtful  patriotism,  which  enlightens  the   mind  to    con- 
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sider  those  questions,  which  through  course  of  time  has  become  part  of 
the  people  must  be  considered.  As  Emerson,  quoted  in  Bishop 
Spalding's  "Things  of  the  Mind",  says;  'Trade  and  governmeut  will  not 
aione  be  the  favorite  aims,  but  every  useful  every  elegant  art,  every  ex- 
ercise of  the  imagination,  the  height  of  reason,  the  noblest  affection, 
the  purest  religion  will  find  their  home  in  our  institutions  and  write  our 
laws  for  the  benefit  of  men". 

RUPERT  VALLILLEE, 

2nd  Form. 


Pan   Michael. 

»AN  MICHAEL  is  the  last  of  a  trilogy  of  historic  novels 
written  by  Henryk  Sienkiewicz.  This  volume  covers  the 
invasion  of  the  Polish  Commonwealth  by  the  Turks,  from 
the  siege  of  Kamenyets  to  the  battle  of  Hatirh 
After  the  close  of  the  Hungarian  war,  when  the  marriage  of  Pan 
Andri  Kmita  and  Panna  Alksandra  Billeyich  was  celebrated,  Pan 
Michael  Volodyovski,  the  most  famous  soldier  of  the  Commonwealth, 
was  to  marry  Panna  Anna  Borzobogati  Kripienski.  However,  hind- 
rances occurred  ;  the  last  being  a  command  received  by  Pan  Michael 
to  repair  to  the  distant  frontier  to  assist  in  quelling  the  Ukraine  rebell- 
ion. Away  several  years,  on  his  return  everything  was  made  ready  for 
his  marriage,  when  his  bethrothed  suddenly  became  ill  and  died. 

To  Pan  Michael  in  despair,  his  friends,  fearing  for  his  reason,  sent 
Zagloba,  his  old  companion-in-arms,  to  comfort  him.  Zagloba,  an  old 
man,  but  still  strong,  had  served  in  every  war  since  his  boyhood  and 
had  gained  great  fame.  He  was  never  known  "to  have  given  wrong 
advice.      But  he  was  given  to  boasting  and  to  drinking.       However  he 
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was  generous  and  kind-hearted  and  as  true  a  friend  as  man  could  wish 
for. 

On  his  journey  to  Pan  Michael, Zagloba  learned  that  his  friend  had 
entered  a  monastery.  There  he  went  and  induced  Pan  Michael  to 
leave  by  telling  him  that  Sobieski,  the  grand-hetman  required  him  to 
serve  the  country. 

Pan  Michael's  sister  now  came  to  visit  him,  and  with  her  came 
Panna  Krysia  Drohoyvoski  and  Panna  Basia  Yezorkouski  ;  both  very 
beautiful.  Krysia  was  quiet  and  sedate,  but  Basia  was  restless,  brave, 
and  as  Pan  Michael  cailed  her,  a  tomboy,  She  loved  a  soldier's  life, 
and  indeed  was  more  of  a  soldier  than  a  woman.  Pan  Michael  fell  in 
love  with  Krysia  and  soon  they  were  secretly  engaged.  Zagloba,  not 
knowing  this,  was  resolved  that  Michael  should  marry  Basia,  whom  he 
greatly  admired. 

Pan  Michael  now  received  orders  to  leave  for  Russia,  and  being  a 
stern  soldier  he  put  duty  to  his  country  before  all  private  feelings,  and 
so  departed. 

Ketling  who  had  been  away,  now  returned .  He  was  handsome 
and  courtly,  and  soon  won  the  affection  of  the  gentle  Krysia  in  spite  of 
her  engagement.  He  loved  her  passionately,  but  when  he  proposed  he 
was  refused  although  Krysia  confessed  her  love  for  him.  She  resolved 
to  enter  a  convent  as  the  last  means  of  obtaining  happiness. 

Pan  Michael  now  returned  and  released  her  from  her  engagement 
in  order  to  secure  her  happiness.  Thus  did  his  noble,  generous  nature 
assert  itself.  He  now  discovered  that  Basia  loved  him,  and  as  she 
confessed  it  first  herself,  he  found  it  in  his  heart  to  return  her  love. 
Shortly  afterwards,  to  Zagloba's  immense  joy,seeing  his  wishes  fulfilled, 
the  marriages  of  both  couples  were  celebrated. 

Pan  Michael  now  received  orders  to  guard  the  Moldavian  border. 
Basia  could  not  be  constrained  to  part  from  him.  He  therefore  went 
forward  to  prepare  a  habitation  for  her,  and  shortly  after,  she,  with 
Zagloba,  was  escorted  there  by  a  guard  of  Lithuanian  Tarters. 

Basia  was  received  with  wild  delight  by  the  soldiers  and  officers. 
She  spent  rmny  happy  days,  riding,  hunting,  and  leading  a  free,  careless 
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life  on  the  frontier.  Early  in  the  winter  they  were  visited  by  some  dis- 
tinguished persons  who  had  come  for  the  purpose  of  asking  Pan  Mich- 
ael's assistance  in  ransoming  Pan  Boski,  captured  some  time  previously. 
In  the  long  winter  evenings  they  were  joined  by  such  officers  of  the 
garrison  of  Pan  Musholski,  the  incomparable  bowman,  and  Pan 
Motovidlo. 

One  evening  as  Mellehovich,  chief  of  the  guard,  entered  the  house 
to  speak  to  Pan  Michael,  he  was  recognized  by  old  Novoveski  as  his 
runaway  slave  Azya,  whom  he  had  found  in  the  steppe  when  very 
young,  and  he  also  stated  that  he  had  two  fish  tatooed  on  his  breast. 
On  hearing  this  Pan  Nyenashinyets,  who  was  in  the  room,  said  that 
Mellehovich  was  Azya,  the  son  of  Tugai  Bey. 

Eva,  daughter  of  one  of  the  visitors,  when  she  had  met  Azya  fell 
violently  in  love  with  him, and  he  seemed  to  return  her  love.  In  re- 
ality he  was  laying  plans  to  secure  Basia,  whom  he  loved  madly,  un- 
known to  anyone  When  her  friends  left,  Eva  remained  because  Basia 
wanted  to  give  Azya  an  opportunity  to  propose  to  her  young  friend. 
Azya,  however,  for  some  unknown  reason,  did  not  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity.  It  was  decided  that  Basia  should  accompany  Eva  to 
Rashkoff  to  remain  for  a  few  weeks.  Azya  with  his  Tartars,  was  to 
form  the  escort.  On  hearing  this  he  was  overjoyed,  for  he  saw  the 
realization  of  his  infamous  designs.  On  the  morning  appointed  the 
party  started,  Basia  and  Eva  driving  in  a  sleigh.  Basia's  pony  was 
taken  with  them  in  order  that  sh:  might  ride  over  the  difficult  places. 
The  first  night  was  spent  in  MohilofT,  distant  about  fifty  miles  from 
Hreptyoff,  whence  they  had  set  out.  There  were  only  a  few  troops 
here,  so  Azya  left  fifty  horse  to  strengthen  the  command  as  he  said. 
The  next  stay  was  at  Yampol  and  Azya  left  fifty  horse  here  also. 

Basia  determined  to  make  the  last  stage  of  the  journey  on  horse- 
back, so  as  to  give  Azya  a  chance  to  arrange  matters  with  Eva,  but  he 
said  nothing  to  her.  On  the  contrary  he  accompanied  Basia.  Riding 
lowly  they  gradually  fell  behind  the  troops.  Azya  seemed  greatly  ex- 
cited and  acted  so  strangely  that  Basia  inquired  what  was  the  matter 
with  him.  He  avoided  the  question  and  replied  that  he  was  waiting 
for  a  messenger.     At  last  his  messenger,  Hatim,  rode  up  and    reported 
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that  there  were  only  a  few  troops  in  Rashkoff,  and  that  Pan  Adam  was 
absent  \  also  that  Krychinski  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
awaiting  commands.  Azya  bid  him  command  Krychinski  to  occupy 
Rashkoff;  and  Hatim  rode  away.  Then  turning  to  Basia,  Tugai  Bey's 
son  told  her  of  his  love  for  her,  and  of  his  intentions  towards  her ;  say- 
ing this  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms  and  drew  her  from  the  saddle. 
Basia  however  resisted  with  unexpected  vigor.  Her  brave  heart  was 
not  cowed,  but  roused  by  this  cowardly  attempt.  Seizing  a  pistol  she 
struck  out  with  all  her  strength,  and  hit  the  ruffian  between  the  eyes 
with  the  butt  of  it.  The  blow  was  so  terrible  that  Azya  fell  from  his 
horse  without  uttering  a  sound,  dragging  Basia  with  him.  But  she 
was  on  her  feet  in  a  flash,  and  mounting  her  pony  rode  at  full  speed 
away  into  the  broad  steppes,  leaving  Azya  lying  almost  dead.  She 
kept  up  her  rapid  pace  until  her  horse  showed  signs  of  fatigue.  Sud- 
denly she  heard  the  sound  of  horse's  hoofs  and  soon  Azya's  horse  was 
beside  her.  This  greatly  encouraged  her  as  she  could  now  change 
horses  and  go  much  faster. 

When  Azya  came  back  to  consciousness  he  was  lying  where  he 
had  fallen.  He  could  see  but  ill,  as  Basia's  blow  had  knocked  out 
one  eye.  His  nose  was  also  broken.  After  several  attempts  he  arose 
to  his  feet,  and  with  the  help  of  his  sabre  succeeded  in  walking.  When 
the  orderly  came  back  for  commands  at  night  he  found  Azya.  After 
ordering  pursuit  Tugai  Bey's  son  became  uncouscious  for  three  days. 
When  he  recovered  he  ordered  an  attack  on  Rashkoff.  They  captured 
the  town  and  plundered  and  murdered  all  its  inhabitants. 

Pan  Novoveski,  Pan  Boski,  Zosia,   and  Eva  were  taken  prisoners . 
The    first,      Azya    murdered,       Pan   Boski    he    gave   to   his    servant 
Halim,  Eva  to  Adurovich,  and  he  kept  Zosia.    He  now  gav?  command 
to  return  to  the  Sultan's  dominions,  and    his    unhappy    prisoners   were 
taken  along  with  him. 

To  return  to  Basia.  She  still  continued  to  ride  swiftly.  One 
night  was  passed  on  the  road.  In  the  morning  she  discovered  that  the 
wolves  had  taken  her  pony.  She  continued  to  ride  all  that  day,  that 
night,  and  the  following  day.  While  crossing  a  river  in  the  afternoon, 
her  horse  broke  through  the  ice  ;   and  although  she  escaped  safely,  her 
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horse  went  under  the  ice.  Basia  was  now  almost  in  despair,  but  she 
determined  to  walk  as  far  as  she  could.  This  she  did ;  but  at  last  her 
strength  gave  out  and  she,  exhausted,  sank  down  to  die.  But  suddenly 
she  heard  the  well  known  sounds  of  the  wellsweeps,  and  with  a  last 
effort  struggled  forward  and  reached  Hreptyoff,  and  appeared  to  Pan 
Michael  and  Zagloba,  who  were  speechless  with  amazement.  She  told 
her  story  in  a  few  words  and  then  fell  unconscious- 

Basia  was  dangerously  sick  for  a  long  time  j  but  under  the  affec- 
tionate care  of  her  husband  and  Zagloba,   gradually  recovere'd. 

The  Turkish  invasion  was  daily  expected  and  Pan  Michael  received 
orders  from  the  hetman  to  assist  in  the  defense  of  Kamenyets,  the 
bulwark  of  the  Commonwealth.  Ketling  was  to  command  the  artillery 
of  the  fortress.  Basia  and  Krysia  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave 
their  husbands,  so  they  too  were  taken. 

In  the  meantime  Pan  Adam  with  three  hundred  dragoons  crossed 
into  Moldavia  to  revenge  himself  on  Azya,  and  for  this  purpose  hid 
himself  in  the  line  of  march  of  the  Turkish  army,  feeling  sure  that 
Azya,  with  his  Tartars,  would  be  in  the  vanguard.  At  last  the  advance 
guard  appeared,  and  was  in  fact  composed  of  the  Lithuanian  Tartars 
under  the  command  of  Tugai  Bey's  son. 

Choosing  a  dark,  stormy  night,  Pan  Adam  attacked  the  Tartar 
camp  with  fury,  and  after  defeating  the  Tartars,  carried  Azya  away  with 
him  to  Rashkoff.  In  the  course  of  the  journey  Pan  Adam  was  told 
by  Azya  that  Zosia  and  Eva  were  sold  to  a  Stambul  merchant,  and 
were  beyond  hope  of  recovery.  On  arriving  at  Rashkoff  Azya  was 
drawn  on  the  stake,  and  there  ended  in  great  suffering  the  life  of  one 
who  had  aimed  high,  but  who  through  his  own  treason  was  brought  to 
a  sudden  and  miserable  end. 

Pan  Michael  and  Ketling  took  an  oath  successfully  to  defend  the 
castle  of  Kamenyets  or  to  fall  under  its  ruins.  Pan  Michael  kept  up 
the  defence  with  great  vigor,  and  made  repeated  successful  soriies  on 
the  enemy.  But  another  power  was  at  work  in  the  town.  The  Starosta 
of  Podolia  and  Bishop  Lantskoronski  opened  negotiations  with  the 
Sultan.     At  first  no  terms  were  decided  upon  so  the  siege  continued. 
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The  Turks  made  a  desperate  assault  on  the  castle  but  they  were 
driven  back  with  great  loss.  Pan  Michael  now  entertained  hopes  of 
holding  the  castle  successfully.  Suddenly  however,  the  artillery  attack 
ceased,  and  looking  towards  the  town,  the  officers  saw  white  flags  wav- 
ing. Kamenyets  had  surrendered!  Volodyovski  received  orders  to 
evacuate  the  castle.  He  was  filled  with  consternation  and  immeasure- 
able  sorrow.  He  discovered  now  that  all  his  toil,  fatigue,  and  blood- 
shed had  been  in  vain.  He  and  Ketling  were  bound  by  their  oaths 
to  remain  behind,  so  when  the  troops  marched  out  Ketling  went  below 
and  set  off  a  mine  killing  Valodyovski,  himself,  and  many  who  had  not 
yet  left  the  castle.  Thus  died  Pan  Michael  Valodyovski,  the  hero  of 
Kamenyets,  the  incomparable  swordsman,  the  first  soldier  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Basia  was  left  in  inconsolable  sorrow,  and  poor  old! 
Zagloba  was  heartbroken.  The  body  was  temporarily  buried  in  Stan- 
islaw,  before  seeking  its  final  resting  place  in  Hreptyoff,  where  Basia 
wished  to  have  it  buried. 

About  a  year  after  the  surrender  of  Kamenyets,  Sobieski  took  the 
field  with  about  thirty-one  thousand  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  at  the 
Battle  of  Hatin  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  upon  the  Turks  under  the 
command  of  Hussein  Pasha.  In  the  Polish  army  were  seen  some  of 
the  old  officers  of  Hreptyoffand  most  of  them  met  a  glorious  death. 
Pan  Motovidlo  was  killed,  Pan  Mushalski  was  pierced  by  an  arrow  ; 
and  young  Pan  Adam,  who  could  find  no  happiness  in  the  world  after 
the  terrible  fate  of  Zosia  and  Eva,  after  killing  Kiaya  Pasha,  the  com- 
mander of  the  janissaries,  met  death  with  a  smile  on  his  face. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  encourage  those  who  are  burdened 
down  with  great  difficulties  ;  to  teach  them  to  enaure  many 
sufferings  and  sorrows  without  losing  hope,  and  so  go  to  their  reward 
like  Pan  Michael  Valodyovski. 

Jas.  Harry  Macdonald, 

Graduating  Class,  Com,  Course. 


Courtesy. 

From  "The  News." 

^ORD  Minto,  whose  welcome  stay  in  Toronto  has  popu- 
larized himself,  his  family  and  his  high  office  in  many 
ways,  gave  some  good  advice  to  the  school-boy  cadets. 
"Be  courteous"  was  the   main  tenor  of  his   brief  but   sea- 
sonable speech.     His  Excellency  said  : 

"Both  pupils  and  teachers  ought  to  remember  that  it 
is  not  the  actual  education,  but  the  training  of  the  general 
character  which  tends  to  insure  the  success  of  the  race. 
With  all  the  self  reliance  that  marks  a  new  country  like  this,  it  would 
be  well  to  remember  the  generous  traditions  and  the  courteous 
manners  of  the  Old  Country.  There  was  sometimes  a  tendency  to 
demonstrate  self-reliance  by  a  want  of  respect  to  fellow-men  and  to 
those  in  authority.  While  he  was  a  believer  in  self  reliance  and  in  the 
words  of  the  poet  : 

"The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that." 

he  thought  one  was  much  more  likely  to  succeed  by  learning  respect  to 
those  above  and  courteous  manners.  Respect  was  not  at  all  an  imit- 
ation of  servility,  and  he  felt  sure  that  the  younger  generation  would 
benefit  by  studying  the  generous  traditions  of  the  Old  World  to  which 
he  had  already  alluded." 

This  advice  implied  no  reflection  on  his  Excellency's  public  school 
audience.  But  it  was  timely,  and,  if  what  has  been  remarked  by  other 
observers  be  true,  it  touched  one  of  the  infirmities  of  Canadian  youth. 
The  Canadian  boy  has  a  fair  average  of  virtues.  He  is  probably  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  other  boys;  but  in  a  country  described  by  an 
eminent  publicist  as  "rough,  raw  and  democratic,"  juvenile  graces  of 
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behavior  will  always  stand  in  need  of  cultivation.  It  is  well  to  see 
ourselves  as  others  see  us  and  not  to  be  over-sensitive  of  the  criticism. 
Dr.  Newman  Hall,  the  famous  preacher  of  Surrey  Chapel,  who  labored 
among  the  working  classes  and  the  slums  of  London,  once  said  that 
Canadians  could  learn  something  of  respect  for  their  elders  from  the 
poorest  lads  in  his  parish.  The  gallery  witticisms  of  a  university  con- 
vocation are  too  often  the  acme  of  rudeness,  although  probably  not  so 
intended.  The  president  of  Princeton  College  was  so  "roughed"  on 
one  of  these  occasions  in  Toronto  that  he  was  forced  to  bring  his 
address  to  a  close.  The  late  Premier,  Mr,  Hardy,  was  similary  treated. 
Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen,  most  kindly  critics  of  anything  Canadian, 
more  than  once  hinted  that  youthful  respect  for  age  and  authority  in 
this  country  might  be  verv  much  improved.  Dr.  Armstrong  Black,  a 
good  sample  of  the  courteous  Scottish  divine,  spoke  very  plainly  on  the 
same  topic  to  his  hearers  at  St.  Andrew's  not  very  long  ago.  "Cour- 
tesy and  a  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others  is  one  of  the  best 
tests  of  a  gentleman,"  was  the  fit  rebuke  of  a  Toronto  college  professor 
to  his  ill-mannered,  unruly  class.  Obedience  is  on  the  same  plane, 
and  it  was  impressed  on  the  cadets  by  Earl  Dundonald .  "They  must 
remember,"  he  said,  "that  no  man  ever  became  great  in  commanding 
others  who  did  not  first  learn  to  obey.  The  man  who  could  not  obey 
could  never  command."  And  he  might  have  added  that  the  courteous 
youth  is  never  slow  to  obey  in  either  civil  or  military  life. 


"  In  every  Government 

How  small  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure 

That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure," 


The  Catholic  Novel. 

5  ^UT  need  it  be  Catholic  in  order  to  be  per-nissable  ?     And 

what  is  a  Catholic  novel  ?     To  answer  these  questions  we 

K     must  recur  to  first  principles,"  writes    Dr    Orestes    Bro*vn- 


tSs^r^k     son  m  a  review  of  the  books  of  Gerald  Griffin. 

"Being  the  imitation  of  human  life,  fiction  belongs  to  the 
poetic  arts.  Being  such,  it  has  necessarily  two  aspects,  one  looking 
toward  the  visible  and  natural  world,  the  other  towards  the  invisible 
and  supernatural.  Life  passes  in  these  two  spheres;  so  must  its  mimic 
representation.  And  the  more  nearly  fiction  touches  on  the  super- 
natural sphere  of  humanity,  the  nobler  and  loftier,  the  more  moral  and 
more  universally  popular  it  becomes.  Note,  that  in  fiction  the  super- 
natural means  the  preternatural — mytholgy,  witchcraft,  diabktie  of  all 
sorts,  the  ghost,  the  fairy,  the  demon,  the  magician — the  more  than 
natural  powers  and  agents  over  which  our  imagination  possesses  right" 
ful  control ;  for  as  to  the  truly  higher  and  divining  powers,  the  rule  still 
obtains  :  Nee  Dens  intersit  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus. 

Let  us  take  one  step  further.  There  is  no  such  thing;  as  a  natural 
society,  stripped  of  every  supernatural  element,  unless  it  be  among  the 
Hottentots;  but  the  society  in  which  human  life  is  most  deeply  inter- 
penetrated with  the  supernatural,  is  Catholic  society,  whether  in  the 
present  or  past  ages.  A  Catholic  novel,  strictly,  is  a  fiction  in  which 
this  highest  and  most  beautiful  society  is  depicted.  Some  of  the  best 
of  these  are  written  by  non-Catholics.  The  novels  of  Walter  Scott,  in 
spite  of  his  ignorance,  prejudice  and  unfair  animas  towards  the  Catholic 
Church,  are  of  this  description.  Accordingly  as  vivid  pictures  of  Cath- 
olic ages,  they  contributed  powerfully  to  the  revival  of  Catholic  sym- 
pathiei  and  ideas  in  the  heart  of  educated  England.  Now,  in  this 
point  of  view,  Gerald  Griffin  is  evidently  a  Catholic  novelist ;  not  be- 
cause he  was  individually  a  Catholic  ;  not  that  he  introduced  any  con- 
trovesy,  open  or  tacit  or  implied,  into  his  stories  ;  but  simply  because 
he  described  with  unaffected  truth,  a  Catholic  society,  a  society  emin- 
ently interpenetrated  with  the  sentiment  of  the'  supernatural,  a  society 
instinct  with  the  spirit  of  faith,  that  of  Catholic  Ireland." 
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Valedictory. 

Commencement  day  is  once  more  near  at  hand  and  with  its 
passing  another  senior  class  must  bid  adieu  to  its  Alma  Mater.  Yes, 
in  a  few  short  hours  the  class  of  1903  shall  have' passed  from  college 
home  and  surroundings  to  the  great  world  beyond.  The  curtain  shall 
have  dropped,  and  their  course  finished.  These  few  hours  must  then 
be  for  them  a  time  of  retrospection — ever)  college  event  is  reviewed, 
every  association  is  more  fondly  cherished.  The  reminiscences  of  these 
days,  are  such  as  to  make  of  them  days  never  to  be  forgotten.  True 
the  parting  will  be  hard,  but  they  have  the  consolation  of  taking  with 
them  the  best  regards  and  good  wishes  of  those  whom  college  days 
have  rendered  near  and  dear. 

But  before  we  have  said  farewell  the  Review  cannot  be  silent,  but 
is  bound  to  offer  its  thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  graduates  of  1903, 
for  the  good  and  arduous  work  they  have  performed  in  its  behalf. 
Ever  active  and  ever  willing  to  further  the  best  interests  of  their  college 
paper,  they  have  succeeded  in  keeping  it  in  the  front  rank  of  college 
journalism. 

Graduates  of  1903,  the  Review  bids  you  farewell.  May 
Heaven's  choicest  blessings  crown  your  every  effort. 
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Summer  Reading 

Bishop  Spalding  says,  "The  best  thing  the  youth  carries  from  col- 
lege is  not  knowledge  but  the  ardent  desire  to  learn."  If  one  were  to 
judge  of  the  ardent  desire  to  learn  from  the  trashy  newspapers  and 
railroad  fichon  which  form  nine-tenths  of  the  summer  reading  of  most 
of  us,  college  students,  it  would  be  difficult  not  to  become  pessimistic. 
Where  is  the  Catholic  student  who  reads,  during  vacation,  Newman  or 
Faber  or  Spalding  ?  These  English  classics  are  too  dry  for  the  average 
youth.  Think  of  it  !  Newman  interesting  !  Newman  whose  very 
passion  was  to  write  clearly  and  interestingly,  who  is  the  greatest  of  the 
masters  of  English  prose  and  yet  who  is  considered  by  the  educated 
student,  as  reading  not  fit  for  him.  Besides,  the  aimless  literary  pros- 
pector may  tell  you  fiction  is  the  only  proper  summer  reading. 

Beautiful  poems,  we  must  suppose,  he  is  not  cultivated  enough  to 
appreciate  :  for  he  does  not  read  them  during  summer  and  evidently 
has    no  time    to    read    them  in  winter.     Poor  youth  !     lie  adjudges 
himself  to  the  above  joining  the  band  of  poetry  lovers.      Nor  can  he 
tolerate  beautiful    descriptions  of  nature  in    prose.     What    could  be 
more    appropriate  summer    reading  than  to  take  up  Ruskin's    books 
which  afford    so  great  an    insight  of  the    world  of    nature.      Many  a 
language  would  be  proud  to  number  him  among  its  classical  writers. 
But  in  English  we  have  so  many  classics,  that,  in  despair  we  read  trash, 
classics  are    intolerable  !     They  make  us  feel  our  littleness.     Give  us 
books  that  will  not  set  us  thinking,  give  us  fiction  but  not  good  fiction. 
Who  would    not  prefer  to  The  Virginian,  a  work  that  will    be  forgotten 
in  a  couple    years,  to  The  Virginians,  one,    that  will  not  be  forgotten 
in    a    couple  of   centuries.      Dickens  is  not   nearly    as  humerous    as 
George  Ade    and  is  incomparably  inferior  to   Mr.   Dooley.     Another 
bugbear  of  ours  is  Catholic  fiction.     We  have  read  Gilbert  Parker's 
Right  of  Way  which  despite  some  reprehensible  theological  buncombe 
is  the  best  description    of  French  Canada  that  has  appeared,   in  English 
at  least.  But  we  would  not  think  of  reading  John  Talbot  Smith's  Art  of 
Disappearing^  the  best  picture,  perhaps,  of  the  Irish  American  that  fict- 
ion has  given  us.    But  fhen  the  author,  a  clergyman,  is  perfect  master  of 
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the  problems  he  touches  upon.  If  a  French  Canadian  priest  were  to 
write  a  better  novel  than  The  Right  of  Way  we  would  probably  refuse  to 
glance  at  it.  The  idea  of  reading  what  no  one  is  talking  about  what 
no  puhlisher  is  ''boosting"  seems  preposterous  to  the  hot  weather 
student.     We  ought  indeed  be  proud  of  our  summer  reading. 

The  Justice  of   History, 

A  good  many  distorted  views  of  history  which  have  received  cur- 
rency as  an  excuse  and  defence  for  the  Reformation  are  gradually  get- 
ting straightened  out.  The  New  York  Times  shows  in  the  latest  bio- 
graphy of  Mary  Tudor  how  the  process  is  speeding  : 

The  present  day  method  of  writing  history,  based  as  it  is  upon  a 
a  careful  study  of  all  public  records,  including  the  despatches  of  ambasa- 
dors  and  other  contemporary  documents  preserved  in  record  offices, 
with  such  further  light  as  can  be  gathered  from  original  manuscripts 
private  letters  in  the  archives  of  well  known  families  has  led  to  the  re- 
versal or  modification  of  many  long  established  verdicts.  In  no  other 
instance,  perhaps  has  this  been  more  fully  or  convincingly  shown  than 
in  the  case  of  Mary  I.,  the  first  Queen  Regnant  of  England.  It  is  as 
much  a  historical  absurdity  to  apply  to  Mary  Tudor  the  name  of'Bloody 
Mary",  with  all  the  odium  the  name  implies,  as  that  of  "Good  Queen 
Bess"  to  Elizabeth,,  her  sister  and  successor, 

The  following  is  a  note  by  Fr.  Guggenburger,  the  historian,  on 
the  Question:  Did  Pius  V.  plan  for  Elizabeth's  murderl  The  very  ques- 
tion asked  about  the  last  canonized  pope,  is  repulsive  to  Catholic 
feelings  and  from  Lord  Acton's  own  quotations,  that  the  charge  was  an 
unwarranted  calumny.  As  the  two  publications  are  easily  accessible, 
I  refrain  from  extracting  passages  which,  at  any  rate,  would  break  up 
the  continuity  of  the  argument  and  refer  to  the  articles  themselves) 
They  are  Dublin  Review,  Jan. -April,  1875,  (Vol.  24,  new  series.. 
The  case  of  Pius  V,]  pp.  130-143.  The  Month,  London,  Jan-April 
1875.  The  Mission  of  Pifolfi I.  Brussels  a?uf  Rome,  pp.  203212; 
II,    [Philip  Interior    Council],  pp    333-346. 
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It  is  so  void  of  historical  support  that  most  of  the  Catholic  and 
responsible  Protestant  historians  do  not  even  mention  it.  The  charge 
is  made  in  connection  with  the  Pidolfi  Plot.  Lingard,  who  gives 
many  details  of  the  Pidolfi  plot,  [Vol.  8,  pp.  85-100  j  P.  O'Shea's  edit.] 
does  not  allude  to  the  charge.  Cardinal  Hergenrother,  in  his  excel- 
lent History  of  the  church,  dismisses  the  charge  with  the  laconic  state- 
ment :  That  he  [Pius  V.]  had  lived  an  assasin  is  an  unwarranted  cal- 
umny, [Vol.  II,  p.  346,  ed.  1877].  In  the  third  volume  which  con- 
tains a  most  extensive  bibliography,  with  numerous  critical  observa- 
tions, he  makes  no  reference  at  all  to  the  charge.  u  The  Month  " 
compares  the  charge  of  Lord  Acton — for  it  is  Lord  Acton  that  gave  it 
currency  in  his  open  letter  to  Gladstone  about  the  Vatican  Council — to 
the  legend  that  Marlborough  supped  off  French  babies  ,  that  George 
IV  had  led  a  charge  at  Waterloo .  "//  ft  fiction,  pure  and  simple  and 
does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  historical  inquiry."  [Month  1875, 
Jan.,  April  p  344).  This  seems  to  be  the  reason  that  the  continental 
press  took  little  notice  of  the  charge.  But  as  the  calumny  has  been 
published  in  the  London  Times,  and  two  leading  periodicals  of  England 
the  Month  and  the  Dublin  Review  took  up  the  question,  ex» 
posed  the  dishonest  method  of  Lord  Acton's  argumentation  and  proved 
to  evidence  from  contemporary  documents  that  the  charge  against  St. 
Pious  V.  is  unfounded. 

The  New  Professor 

Mr.  F,  W.  Grey,  lately  appointed  Professor  of  Elocution  in  the 
University,  is  an  Englishman  of  high  attainments.  He  has  lived  not 
only  in  Canada,  but  for  prolonged  periods  in  Germany  and  Belgium  ; 
and  again  in  England  whence  he  comes  to  Ottawa. 

He  is  well  known  as  a  writer  in  the  A?nerican  Catholic  Quarterly, 
the  Messenger,  the  Catholic  World  ;  and  has  written  also  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review  of  London,  once  the  organ  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Lock- 
hart.  Besides,  he  has  published  a  volume  of  poems,  and  a  story  of 
Canadian  life,  The  Cure  of  St.  Philippe,  which  appeared  in  London. 

Mr.  Grey's  grandfather.  Earl  Grey,  was  a  famous  statesman  in  his 
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time  ;  and  his  cousin,  the  present  Earl  is  a  prominent  member  ot  the 
House  of  Lords,  who  led  the  liberal  minded  Protestant  peers  in  calling 
for  the  abolition  of  the  anti-Catholic  accession  oath.  Lord  Grey  is  also 
interested  in  Colonial  Education,  being  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Rhodes'  scholarships  at  Oxford,  which  we  hope  to  see  enjoyed  by  stu- 
dents from  this  University. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Grey  is  a  convert  to  the  Faith.     He   has   written   fre- 
quently on  the  Anglican  movement  toward  the  Church. 

Our  Catholic  Newspapers 

During  the  scholastic  year,  now  nearing  its  term,  many  newspapers 
have  been  received  weekly  at  our  sanctum  board.  Owing  to  circums- 
tances they  have  not  received  the  notice  in  our  exchange  column  that 
they  merit,  nevertheless  they  have  always  been  sought  for  eagerly  and 
perused  by  us  with  the  greatest  pleasure  The  value  of  such  reading 
matter  as  is  found  in  those  various  Catholic  publications  cannot  be 
estimated  ;  especially  at  the  present  time  when  so  much  danger  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  numerous  worthless  and  demoralizing  periodicals, 
scattered  throughout  the  whole  country.  They  serve  as  a  gentle 
reminder  to  the  people  of  the  duties  they  owe  to  God  and  man  •  they 
are  especially  adapted  for  the  guidance  of  youth,  and  upon  their  pages 
are  ever  to  be  found  true  Christian  and  Catholic  ideas.  Every  right- 
thinking  man  who  has  his  own  and  his  family's  interest  at  heart,  will 
have  one,  one  at  the  very  least,  of  those  weekly  visitors  at  his  home* 
We  tender  our  sincerest  thanks  to  the  editors  of  those  various  publi- 
cations for  their  courtesy  in  affording  us  such  pleasurable  company 
during  the  current  year. 

From  our  neighboring  republic  we  welcome  the  arrival  of  the 
Philadelphia  Standard  and  Times,  a  paper  much  sought  after  for  the 
reliable  and  up-to-date  information  it  contains  :  The  Michigan  Catholic 
ol  Detroit  and  The  Inter  mountain  Catholic  of  Salt  Lake  City,  which 
are  of  special  value  because  of  the  true  Catholic  spirit  they  ever  ma- 
nifest.    The  Catholic  press  of  America    is    happy    in    possessing    such 
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publications  as  The  Pilot  and  The  Republic  of  Boston,  while  we  must 
not  omit  to  mention  The  S.tcred  Heart  Review  which  is  beyond  doubt 
one  of  the  best  representatives  or*  American  literature.  The  Irish  World 
of  New  York,  semi-political  in  character,  keeps  us  informed  of  the  state 
of  affairs  existing  in  the  Old  Land. 

One  of  the  very  best  of  our  exchanges  comes  from  across  the  At- 
lantic, It  is  The  Cathdic  Times  of  Liverpool,  a  paper  whose  worth 
is  recognized  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  a  true  type  of  what  a 
Catholic  journal  ought  to  be. 

Among  our  home  Canadian  papers  the  coming  of  The  Catholic 
Record  of  London  is  always  looked  tor  with  interest.  It  is  a  weekly  which 
no  Catholic  family  can  afford  to  be  without.  The  Antigonish  Casket, 
The  Northwest  Review  and  the  Montreal  True  Witness,  each  contain 
items  of  interest  to  everybody.  The  Canadian  Fteeman  of  Kingston  is 
worthy  of  careful  perusal  containing  as  it  does  issues  both  religious  and 
political.  Not  least  is  The  Register  which  from  Toronto  champions 
with  so  much  ability  and  judgement  the  principles  of  the  true  Faith. 


Correspondence 

The  following  cable  from  London, May  23rd  is  of  interest.  It  marks 
a  new  step  in  the  question  of  higher  education  and  is  as  follows:  The 
allied  colonial  universities  conference  at  Burlington  House  on  July  9 
will  discuss  the  question  of  the  co-ordination  of  university  education  in 
the  Empire,  and  the  development  of  post-graduate  courses  in  applied 
science.  An  Imperial  Council  will  probably  be  formed  to  deal  there- 
with. 

The  University  of  Ottawa  has  been  invited  to  co-operate  in  the 
movement  by  the  following  letter. 
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12  Northampton  Square, 

London,  E.  C. 

23rd  March  1903. 

The  VeryRevd.   J,  E.  Emery,  O.M.I.,  D.D., 
Rector  of  the  University  of  Ottawa, 

Very  Revd.  Sir, 

A  Committee  has  been  formed  in  England  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  an  idea  suggested  by  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  D.C.  L.,  M.P., 
at  a  dinner  of  Trinity  University,  Toronto,  held  in  London  in  Nov- 
ember,  1902,  for  an  Allied  Colonial  Universities'  Dinner. 

This  first  gathering  of  graduates  of  Trinity  outside  Canada  proved 
a  great  success,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  wider  proposal  of  an  Imperial 
gathering  in  London  for  June  next  may  prove  acceptable  in  all  parts  of 
the  King's  Dominion. 

The  Executive  Committee,  of  which  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  is  Chair" 
man,  undertakes  all  the  duties  connected  with  the  organization  and 
direction  of  the  scheme.  In  order  to  mark  the  character  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  undertaking  a  General  Committee  is  being  formed  com- 
posed of  distinguished  men  connected  with,  or  interested  in,  the  Colon- 
ies, and  in  Education;  and  we  beg  to  know  it  you  will  allow  your  name 
to  be  added  to  the  list.  No  duties  of  any  kind,  or  pecuniary  liability, 
attach  to  the  office  which  is  purely  formal,  though  the  high  service, 
rank  and  distinction  of  the  members  will  naturally  have  powerful  in- 
fluence upon  the  result.  The  proposed  gathering  has  been  received 
sympathetically  on  every  hand  in  England,  and  may  prove  the  nucleus 
for  something  more  permanent,  and  contribute,  though  perhaps  in- 
directly, to  the  Educational  advancement  of  the  Empire. 

The  Committee  are  happy  to  announce  that  the  Govenor  General 
of  Canada,  the  General  Officer  Commanding  the  Militia,  the  High 
Commissioner  in  England,  the  Agents  General  for  the  other  Colonies, 
the  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Natal,  and  the  Secretary  for  Edu- 
cation for  Ontario  have  already  joined  the  General  Committee. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Very  Reverend  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  N.  Fere,  M.D., 

Hon,  Sec. 

*  The    Very    Reverend    J.    E.    Emery,  O.   M.  I.,  D.  D.,    has 

accepted  the  invitation  conveyed  in  the  above  letter  and    will    sail    for 
London  on  June  20th. 
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The  cordial  feelings  expressed  towards  Dr.  D.  J.  O'Connell,  the 
new  Rector  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Washington,  when  lately  in- 
stalled in  office  have  provoked  the  following  gracious  letter  the  con- 
tents we  are  glad  to  reproduce. 

The  Catholic  University  of  America. 
Washington,  D.C. 

May  30,  1903. 

Office  of  the  Rector . 

The  Very  Revd.  Jos.  Edward  Emery,  O.M.I., 

Rector  of  University  of  Ottawa,  Canada. 

Very  Rev.  dear  Father  : 

1  write  to  thank  you  in  my  own  name  and  in  the  name  of  this 
University  for  the  kind-letter  of  congratulation  you  wrote  me  on  the 
occasion  of  my  nomination.  I  can  assure  you  I  received  no  letter  that 
gave  me  more  gratification  or  encouragement.  It  was  especially 
gratifying  to  me  to  receive  on  that  occasion  the  spontaneous  greeting 
of  a  sister  University  in  an  adjoining  land  and  I  took  it  as  the  har- 
binger of  those  friendly  relations  that  ought  to  exist  between  Catholic 
Institutions  of  learning. 

It  was  very  kind  in  you  to  say  that  you  had  received  some  cour- 
tesies from  this  Institution  in  the  past,  and  it  is  certainly  my  very  sincere 
desire  to  strengthen  that  impression  in  your  mind  for  the  future. 

I  beg  you  to  accept  for  the  noble  University  over  which  you  so 
worthily  preside  the  sisterly  greetings  and  good  wishes  of  this  Institu- 
tion, and  for  yourself  the  assurance  of  rny  gratitude  and  profound 
esteem.  I  have  waited  these  many  weeks  in  order  to  have  the  leisure 
and  opportunity  to  write  you  these  sentiments  under  my  own  hand. 

Begging  then  the  continuation  of  your  good  feeling  towards  us. 
I  remain,  with  sentiments  of  profound  respect  for  yourself  and  the 
several  members  of  your  Faculties. 

Your  obedient  servant  in  Christ, 

D.  J.  O'Connell, 

Rector. 
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This  last  note,  though  different  from  the  preceding,  will  hardly  be 
deemed  as  unimportant  relating  as  it  does  to  the  necessity  in  ethical 
education  of  observing  the  distinction  between  "meum"  and  "tuum." 

Kingston,  Ont.,  May  23rd,  1903. 

The  President  Ottawa  University, 

Ottawa, 

Dear  Sir, 

On  Feb.  21st  last  while  on  my  way  to  this  city  on  the  Kingston  & 
Pembroke  Railway,  I  accidently  left  a  purse  with  about  $40  in  it,  which 
was  not  entirely  mine,  in  the  lavatory  of  the  car. 

It  was  found  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Keeley,  a  student  of  your  Institution  who 
at  once  took  steps  to  find  the  owner;  in  consequence  of  which  I  received 
from  him  the  purse  and  contents.  I  was  sorry  that  I  was  not  in  a 
position  to  reward  him  but  hope  to  do  so  sometime.  I  write  this  to  you 
asking  you  to  be  kind  enough  to  inform  him  (Mr,  Keeley)  of  my 
appreciation  of  his  act,  and  if  I  am  ever  in  a  position  to  do  anything 
for  him  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  do  so. 

Yours  Respectfully. 


Book  Review 

To  those  who  accept  the  truth  of  Tennyson's  familiar  saying  : 
"More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer  than  this  world  dreams  of,"  the 
little  pamphlet  The  Our  Father,  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Hagen  S.J.,  will  be  very 
helpful .  Analyzed  according  to  the  doctrine  of  St,  Thomas  the  Our 
Father  is  grouped  into  six  petitions  and  these  are  arranged  under  two 
heads,  thus  : 

I 

1 .  The  End  :     Hallowed  be  Thy  Name,  1  hy  kingdom  come." 

2 .  The  Way  to  the  End  :  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven. 

3 .  The  Temporal  Means  :     Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread, 

II 

1 .  The  Diversion  from  the  End :  Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as 
we  forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us. 

2 .  The  Dangers  on  the  Way  :     Lead  us  not  into  temptation* 

3.  Temporal  Hindrances:     But  deliver  us  from  evil. 

Sold  at  Benziger   Bros. 
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Franklin  a  fid  Greene's  Selections  jrom  Latin  Prose  AutJwrs  for 
Sight  Reading,  is  a  little  book  containing  material  for  students  in  the 
Freshman  year  at  college.  Designed  to  increase  and  test  by  experi- 
ence the  reading  of  Latin,  nothing  has  been  taken  from  Caesar,  Nepos, 
Sallast,  Cicero,  commonly  included  in  school  editions.  Because  of 
the  book's  suitability  for  weekly  tests,  examinations  and  oral  works, 
there  are  but  few  notes  and  no  vocabulary.  Published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Book  Co. 

Another  more  recent  aid  to  Greek  scholars  from  this  Company  is- 
entitled  Bevier's  Brief  Greek  Syntax.  It  contains  in  compact  shape  the 
essentials  of  the  Greek  Syntax.  All  the  statements  of  principles  are 
illustrated  from  Xenophon,  from  Homer,  from  prose  writers  in  general. 
It  certainly  will  be  a  great  help,  an  economy  of  time,  leaving  minute 
details  to  later  study. 

The  story,  Harry  Russell,  a  Rockland  College  Boy,  from  the  versa- 
tile pen  of  the  Rev.  J,  E.  Copus,  S.J.,  is  now  out  in  book  form.  It  is 
charmingly  written,  being  full  of  adventures,  and  very  true  to  the 
frailties  of  humanity.  May  be  read  with  great  profit,  as  it  describes  in 
a  most  entertaining  manner  just  how  the  heavy  step  of  false  pride  on 
the  ladder  of  life  breaks  the  first  rung.  The  work  is  published  at  a 
moderate  cost,  by  Benziger  Bros. 

The  Unraveling  of  a  Tangle,  by  Marion  Ames  Taggart  is  a  pleas- 
ingly illustrated  story,  full  of  incident.  The  book  is  fully  described  in 
the  first  stanza  of  an  anonymous  poet. 

In  all  the  novels  of  the  past 

This  or  that  classic  friend, 
Heroes  and  Heroines  find  at  last 

Their  Eden  at  the  end  ; 
Their  luck  may  fail  at   first,  yet  no, 

You  never  feel  dejected 
But  certain  that  the  sorriest  throw 

By  Art  will  be  corrected. 

Another  attractive  book  from  the  same  firm.  Benziger  Bros.,  is 
The  Playwater  Blot,  by  Mary  F.  Waggaman.  The  story  will  interest 
young  folks.  The  little  millionaire  boy,  invalid  from  birth,  sickly,  pam- 
pered, peevish,  is  rather  a  pathetic  figure  when  he  finds  himself  kid- 
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napped  and  imprisoned  in  a  haunted  house  in  a  woods.  There  is 
considerable  hair  raising  talk  about  ''ghosts".  Those  who  are  inclined 
to  nature  study  will  find  much  to  gratify  the  taste  in  this  volume. 

The  Sacred  Heart  Book,  by  Rev.  F.  X.  Lasance,  comprises  in- 
structions and  reflections  on  the  Sacred  Heart  Devotion  and  the 
Apostleship  of  Prayer.  The  Junior  League  is  a  much  smaller  manual 
compiled  for  schools  and  acadamies  but  useful  for  all  members  of  the 
Holy  League.  A  handy  Manual  of  Sacred  Hym?is  may  also  be  had 
from  the  Canadian  Messenger's  office,  Montreal. 

The  report  for  1902  of  j.  J.  Kelso,  Superintendent  of  "Neglected 
and  Dependant  Children  of  Ontario"  merits  a  longer  notice  than  is  in 
our  power  to  supply  just  now.  The  object  of  this  department  is  to 
pick  up  the  uncared-for  offspring  of  the  criminal  and  the  pauper  classes 
remove  them  from  their  debasing  associations  and  to  place  them,  not 
in  institutions,  but  in  foster-homes  where  they  may  grow  up  like  other 
children  in  the  community.  The  method  adopted  seems  devoid  of  the 
taint  of  paternalism  and  allows  full  play  for  private  benevolences.  The 
desire  is  expressed  to  safeguard  the  religious  rights  of  the  young  wards. 
Mr.  William  O'Connor  looks  after  the  interests  of  Catholic  children 
generally.  Mr.  Kelso  asks  for  friendly  and  sympathetic  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  all  good  people. 

A  lecture  entitled  Success  delivered  in  January  to  the  students  of 
St.  Bede  College,  Peru,  111.,  by  Rev.  Patrick  Dillon  D.D„  appears  in 
pamphlet  form.  It  is  the  newest,  freshest,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  Catholic  presentation  of  this  much  talked-of  question.  Like  the 
thorough  workman,  the  author  recurs  at  once  to  first  principles  from 
whose  natural  consequences  he  builds  up  his  theme.  He  proclaims 
that  Success  in  its  popular  acceptations  implies  failure ;  quotes  aptly 
from  sages  dead  and  living.  Among  the  requisites  for  true  Success  are 
enumerated  the  following  : 

1 .  A  true  knowledge  of  yourself. 

2 .  A  reverence  for  human  nature  in  yourself  and  in  others. 

3.  Self-denial. 

4.  Assiduous  labor. 

5  .   Trust  in  God  and  fear  of  him. 

"I  fear  God"  said  the  Persian  Saadi,  "and  next  to  Him,  I  fear  the 
man  who  fears  Him  not." 
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A  very  interesting  story  entitled  The  Sheriff  of  the  Beech  Fork,  by 
the  Rev,  Henry  S.  Spalding,  S J.,  is  well  worth  reading,  as  it  describes 
in  a  most  fetching  manner  the  mode  of  living  and  trading  the  early 
settlers  along  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  shores  had,  of  disposing  of  their 
products,  before  the  days  when  steam-boats  made  their  appearance  for 
such  traffic.  It  is  full  of  southern  life  and  sunshine  from  the  land  of 
the  magnolia,  and  would  be  an  interesting  work  for  the  holiday  half 
hour  reading,  which  is  now  so  near.  Published  at  the  small  cost  of 
85c,  by  Benziger  Bros. 


/Magazines. 

In  a  few  days  "Absent"  will  be  hung  up  on  the  Sanctum  and  the 
editor  goes  fishing,for  a  couple  of  months.  Those  dear  Magizines  wilj 
stay  behind.  Will  we  miss  them  ?  Slightly.  Previous  to  the  day 
when  we  drifted  this  way  with  a  providential  wind, most  of  us,  I'm  afraid, 
felt  little  interest  in  sound  literature.  To  be  sure,  we  revelled  in  the 
stories  of  the  Jessie  James  type,  onr  imagination  fired  with  the  deeds 
of  raiders, delectives,and  desperadoes  or  we  divided  our  nickels  between 
cigarettes  and  the  badly  cooked  weekly  editions  wherein  our  weary 
unsatisified  minds  were  dragged  on  interminably  after  lovely  heroines 
"virtuous  even  to  instpidity  and  of  heroes  so  blameably  blameless  as  to 
be  revoltng".  Thank  heaven,  this  fevered  period,  which  had  to  come 
like  the  measles,  is  gone  Knowledge  has  brought  the  taste  for  better. 
Next  to  the  care  of  out  unselfish  professors  and  the  influence  of  our 
studies  the  refinery  work  is  largely  due  to  the  magazines  which  lie 
on  our  Reading-Room  and  Sanctum  tables.  There,  we  have  come  in- 
to touch  with  genius,  with  geniality,  with  wit,  with  nature,  with  poetry, 
with  science,  with  philosophy  and  with  religion.  There,  we  have  met 
and  conversed  intimately  with  men  and  women  of  talent,  learning  and 
piety  ;  men  and  women  who  to-day  wield  the  pen  with  power  and 
grace. 

A  small  but  neat  and  well-filled  periodical  is  the  Missionary  Record 
of  the    Oblales     of   Mary    Immaculate.     It  may    be  termed   a  globe- 
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trotter,  so  varied  are  its  rambles,  embracing  indeed  all  lands  civilized, 
and  barbarous.  Very  readible  are  the  notes  from  the  North-West  of 
Canada,  South  Africa,  Australia  and  Ceylon.  The  last  two  issues 
treat  interestingly  of  Tyburn,  place  of  execution  for  criminals  and  also 
like  the  Colisseum,  dyed  with  the  blood  of  English  Martyrs.  One  of 
the  most  excellent  on  our  list  is  Donahoe's.  The  abundant  illustrations 
and  cover  designs  are  quite  artistic  and  suggestive.  Indeed  were  it 
not  for  the  curiosity  to  see  the  illustrations  explained  we  might  have 
skipped  articles  such  as  "Poets  I  have  known"  "Labor  agitation 
in  Montreal",  "Offered  for  Sale  flona]",  which  are  indued  with  a  fresh, 
ness  and  value  all  their  own.  A  series  of  articles  by  John  Talbot 
Smith  on  the  "Drama"  give  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  subject. 
Nobody  of  course  passes  over  the  fiction. 

"Skinner  versus  Washington"  is  an  article  in  the  June  Catholic 
World  touching  a  new  and  acute  phase  of  the  educational  question  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  Mr.  Skinner,  in  his  capacity  as  superinten- 
dent of  Public  Schools,  states  in  his  report  that  all  education  should 
teach  morality  to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  religion  as  something  intol- 
erably ''sectarian",  Washington  however  held  that  without  the  teach- 
ing of  religion  morality  would  be  impossible,  which  is  common  sense 
view.  Rev.  Dr.  Fox  shows  in  this  article  the  unsoundness  of  the  prin- 
ciples Mr.  Skinner  advocates,  the  folly  of  the  programme  he  proves, 
as  well  as  the  dangerous  drift  of  the  public  towards  anti-christian  edu- 
cation. Another  article  supplies  new  light  on  on  the  life  and  conver- 
sion of  Dr.  Orestes  Brownson,  his  powerful  though  somewhat  erroneous 
reasoning  tn  matters  political  and  philosophical,  his  unwavering  adher- 
ance  to  the  Church  when  so  many  other  powerful  minds  relapsed  into 
error  through  obstinancy  and  pride. 

In  preceding  issues  will  be  found  mention  of  such  notable  magazines 
as  The  Messenger,  The  Rosary,  The  Ave  Maria,  The  Sacred  Heart 
Review,  The  Labour  Gazette,  The  Gael,  Le  Messager  Canadian,  Suc- 
cess, Dominicana,  The  Cross  and  Good  Counsel  Magazine. 
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Athletics. 

The  annual  series  of  five  games  between  the  soutanes  and  students 
is  over  and  the  former  still  retain  the  championship.  gThe  series  was 
keenly  contested.  The  quality  of  ball  displayed  was  certainly  superior 
to  that  of  all  past  series.  The  victors  deserved  to  win  as  they  proved 
themselves  the  better  balanced  aggregation.  Though  the  students 
failed  in  their  attempt,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  line  up  but 
four  of  last  year's  players  were  to  be  found  in  the  ranks .  Bearing  this 
in  mind  without  forgetting  that  they  were  facing  an  experienced  nine, 
the  showing  was  a  creditable  one  indeed.  Mr.  J.  J.  Cox  acted  as  um- 
pire during  the  series  and  the  verdict  of  the  two  teams  is  that  "he  is 
the  best  what  is." 

The  following  is  the  score  by  games. 

1st  game — Won   by  Soutanes — 20 — 17 

2nd  game — "A7on    by  Soutanes — 23 — o 

3rd  game — Won  by  Students— 14 — 12  (10  innings) 

4th  game — Won    by    Soutanes — 10 — 3 

The  students  participating  were  as  follows: — Sexton,  Finnegan, 
Dooner,  Callaghan,  Macdonald,  Halligan,  Johnson,  McCormac,  Eves, 
Meagher. 

Sunday  May  10th  the  students  travelled  to  Hull  to  meet  the 
doughty  representatives  of  the  Transpontine  City  on  the  Little  Farm 
grounds.  This  was  the  students'  first  game  with  an  outside  team  and 
the  result  was  eagerly  sought.  The  game  was  one  of  the  closest  played 
on  these  grounds  as  the  score  of  8  —  7  represented.  It  was  altogether 
a  pitcher's  battle  and  Callaghan  proved  himself  superior  to  Bennett  in 
just  about  as  much  an  the  score  indicates.  Both  pitchers  received  ex- 
cellent support. 

The  following  Thursday  the  Varsity  nine  again  journeyed  to  the 
"rocky"  city  to  repeat,  if  possible  the  performance  of  the  preceeding  Sun- 
day. But  Hull  was  looking  for  revenge,  and  Mgr.  Rhinhardt  and  his 
little  band  were  to  make  an  awful  attempt  to  regain  their  lost  laurels. 
But  unfortunately  a    shower  of   rain    flooded  the    grounds  just   as   the 
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game  was  about  to  begin.  After  the  rain  had  ceased  the  two  teams 
lined  with  neither  Callaghan  nor  Bennett  in  the  box.  Thibault  pitch- 
ed for  Hull  while  Finnegan  did  the  twirling  for  College.  The  game 
was  slow,  the    College  team  losing  by  13 — 2. 

The  following  was  the  team: — O'Keefe,  Finnegan,  Macdonald, 
Halligan,  Callaghan,  [capt.]  McCormac,   Dooner,  Eves,  Meagher. 

On  May  24th  College  and  Hull  again  came  together  on  the  Col- 
lege grounds  before  an  attendance  of  about  five  hundred  spectators.  Hull 
was  strengthened  by  two  imported  players  and  College  was  weakened 
by  the  absence  of  O'Keefe  and  Eves  who  were  replaced  by  Foran  and 
Quinn.  Both  pitchers  delivered  the  goods  with  great  efrlcency  but 
the  support  tendered  Capt.  Callaghan  was  of  the  lowest  order. 
The  Hull  infield  played  excellent  and  it  was  this  support  that  won 
them  the  game.  The  score  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  stood  11 — 2  in 
favor  of  Hull  and  is  a  fair  criterion  of  the  play. 

On  Saturday  June  6th  the  Hull  aggregation  again  came  to  the 
College  grounds  to  try  conclusions  with  the  Varsity  nine,  Unfortuately 
the  game  was  not  finished  as  Capt.  Bennett  fearing  perhaps  that  his  re- 
putatition  as  a  pitcher  might  b?  lowered  ordered  histeam  into  their  bus. 
The  difference  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  inning  when  Umpire 
Cox  called  Bennett  out.  The  '*King  of  Hull"  would  not  abide  by  this 
decision  and  as  the  score  was  then  8 — 2  in  favor  of  College,  his  chan- 
ces of  winning  the  game  were  such  as  to  place  it  beyond  recall.  He 
then  ordered  his  men  off  the  field  to  which  Billy  McEwen  and  several 
others  of  the  team  objected  but  their  objections  were  overruled 

Notes 

The  next  game  decides  the  superiority  between  College  and  Hull. 

The  new  Varsity  suits  are  theswellest  in  the  city. 

The  attendance  on  the  College  grounds  ib  better  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

Several  scratch  matches  have  lately  been  played  in  the  tennis 
court. 
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Callaghan  has  improved  wonderfully  in  his  pitching. 

The  teams  of  the  Interprovincial  are  now  blessing  their  stars  that 
College  was  refused  admission  into  the  league. 

Accommodation  at  the  little  farm  is  much  better  this  year  than 
last — But  alas  !  it  is  far,  very  far  from  being  perfect. 

The  members  of  Capt.  O'Grady's  scrub  team  are  now  ready  to  fill 
any  vacancy  on  the  senior  nine. 

Holy  Angels'  College  were  to  be  here  June  6th.  Unfortunately  all 
negotiations  failed. 

We  had  made  up  our  minds  to  give  the  tabulated  score  of  the 
games  played  up  to  date,but  the  score  book  was  beyond  our  reach  at  the 
time  of  writing. 

The  team's  photograph  is  a  good  one.  Harry  Sproule  is  inhancing 
his  reputation  as  a  photographer  of  students. 

The  Juveniles  of  the  big  yard  recently  defeated  Rev.  Fr,  Legault's 
pets.  The  Juveniles  improved  have  improved  puring  the  last  month 
under  Spud's  watchful  eye. 

SPUD'S  LAMENT  ON  BASE-BALL. 


"Play  ball  !  Umpire  Cox   cries  out 

As  he  on  the  diamond  stands, 

The  forward  comes  a  smart  professor 

A  white  ash  in  his  hands. 

Bill  twirls  the  horse  hide  through  the  air 

Like  a  missle  from  a  gun, 

The  professor  swings  and  looks  amased, 

And  Coxy  says  ''Strike  one". 

Again  the  professor  takes  his  pose, 
Bill  throws    another  ball, 
The  batter  makes  a  swipe  at    it 
And  hits  it  not  at  all. 
The  rooters  yell  till  they  are  hoarse 
The  looks  upon  his  feature  now 
Aud  ask  him  if  he's  blind, 
Bespeak  a  troubled  mind. 
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Bill  then  fans  him  out, 
Another  comes  and  at  the  pitcher  grins, 
Again  the  ball  is  twirled  and  struck  ! 
And  to  the  third  base  spins, 
Johnson  is  there  and  throws  to  first, 
The  watching  students  shout, 
The  umpire  has  his  eyes  on  them, 
And  calls  the  runner  out. 

Another  batter  takes  his  stand 

Beside  that  flashing  plate, 

He  strikes  the  sphere  quite  strongly 

But  it  comes  a  little  late. 

The  one  who  follows  after  him 

Is  caught  out  on  a  fly, 

The  runner  gets  to  second  base, 

He  gets  there — but  to  die. 

The  students  take  their  inning, 
And  then  begins  the  fun. 
Out  of  six  who  went  to  bat 
Four  of  them  get  a  run. 
The  rooters  warm  up  to  the  game 
And  take  on  a  face  of  brass, 
And  joke  the  professor  in  the  box, 
About  his  arm  of  glass. 

'Tis  at  this  period  of  the  game 

The  empire  e'en  must  yield 

A  point  unto  the  poor  professors 

And  drives  us  off  the  field. 

Tis  plainly  seen  they're  beaten  now 

The  greater  part  are  hot 

Because  the  rooters  jolly  them 

About  the  runs  they've  not. 


According  to  the  Montreal  papers  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Que- 
bec Rugby  Union  shall  be  held  in  M.A.A.A.  club  rooms  on  the 
27th  of  June.  '  The  is  the  latest  date  the  meeting  has  ever 
heen  held,  and  is  totally  unjust  to  College.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  plausible  reason  for  deferring  the  meeting  to  such  a  late  date.  The 
scholastic  year  here  comes  to  a  close  on  the  17th  and  our  delegates  will 
be  forced  to  stay  over  till  the    date  of  the  meeting. 


Before  concluding  the  Athletic  editor  wishes  every  student  a 
happy  vacation  and  hopes  that  those  who  take  an  interest  in  foot-ball 
will  report  on  the  gridiron  for  the  first  practice  next  September. 
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The  Annual  Outing   of  the  Scientific  Society 

On  May  23rd  the  Scientific  Society  held  its  fifth  annual  outing, 
which  is  conceded  by  the  oldest  members  to  have  been  the  most 
successful  in  the  history  of  the  Society.  Heretofore  the  mem- 
bers of  this  energetic  organization  were  wont  to  be  content 
with  a  one  day's  outing,  but  this  year,  a  departure  from  the  usual 
custom,  two  days  were  deemed  necessary  in  which  to  carry  out  the 
splendid  programme  so  well  prepared  by  the  Executive. 

At  10  a.m.  on  Saturday  everyone,  be-decked  in  a  fashion  which 
would  remind  one  of  lone  prospectors  in  the  wildarnesss  of  Alaska, 
assembled  in  the  rear  court  of  the  University, where  after  the  traditional 
pipe  of  good-will  (This  year  it  was  a  corn-cob)  and  its  Old  Chum%  the 
weed  of  contentment  had  been  passed  around  by  our  jovial  brother-7- 
Treasurer  King — ,  the  vans  which  were  to  bear  us  to  our  destination 
freighted  as  they  were  with  the  good  things  which  the  Society  stands 
preeminent  in  providing  were  eagerly  boarded;  and  with  a  rousing 
V.  A.  R,  and  a  snap  of  the  whip,  thirty  lusty  College  fellows,  accom- 
panied by  their  whole  souled  and  efficient  Director  of  the  past  five 
years — Rev.  Fr.  Lajeunesse, — set  out  on  their  journey. 

In  a  short  time  we  were  aboard  the  ferry  which  conveyed  the 
vans  and  their  precious  cargoes  to  the  opposite  shore  at  Gatineau 
Point.  Thence  our  rrute  lay  over  the  picturesque  hills  and  dales 
which  are  an  introduction  to  the  frowning  heights  of  the  Laurentians. 
At  4.30  p,m.  the  party  stopped  to  view  the  rugged  grandeur  of  High 
Falls  and  to  appease  their  appetites,  which  had  been  whetted  by  a  ride 
of  fifteen  miles  and  the  invigorating  breeze  blowing  over  the  mountains. 

After  the  Falls,  on  whose  banks  the  boys  were  arranged  like  goats 
on  the  perilous  inclines  of  the  Rockies  had  been  photographed  by  our 
expert  photograper — Fr.  Lajeunesse —the  journey  onward  was  resumed 

Passing  on  through  the  mountains  whose  solemn  depths  rever- 
berated with  the  harmonious  sour  d  ot  College  glees  and  yells,  the 
placid  waters  of  Lake  McGregor,  sparkling  in  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun,  filled  the  breas'.s  of  the  expectant  excurtionists  with  delight. 
Wending  their  way  along  the  picturesque  shores  of  this  watery  expanse, 
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the  party  caught  sight  of  a  large  white  cross,  looming  in  the  distance, 
which  conveyed  the  joyful  tidings  that  they  were  nearing  their  destina- 
tion ;  and  in  a  few  moments  they  were  gathered  on  the  lawn  in  front 
of  the  beautiful  summer  home  of  the  Oblate  Fathers. 

For  sometime  everyone  was  lost  in  amazement,  in  contemplating  the 
sublime  wonders  of  nature  so  profusely  displayed  in  the  locality  in  which 
the  Oblates  have  erected  their  magnificent  cottage.  From  this  point 
the  lake,  which  is  dotted  with  numerous  islands  festooned  with  many- 
colored  foliage,  spreads  out  before  the  eye  like  some  masterpiece  which 
the  Creator  had  designed  to  reveal  the  marvels  of  his  power.  Ex- 
tending it  gaze  beyond  the  eye  beheld,  the  massive  heights  of  the  im- 
posing Laurentions,  lifting  their  peaks  heavenward,  as  in  the  pride  of 
magnificence,  and  as  a  token  of  reverence  to  the  Author  of  their  being. 

But  while  the  Scientists  were  thus  engaged,  Brother  Pilon  who 
so  many  times  before,  had  beheld  these  mijjhty  wonders  was  busy  in 
in  the  culinary  department,  preparing  a  Tepast,  which  though  devoid 
of  natural  splendor,  was  nevertheless  well  calculated  to  satisfy  that  other 
craving  with  which  even  students  are  so  unmistakably  eudowed.  Soon 
a  welcome  tra  li-ra-la  from  the  resonant  bugle  summoned  all  to  the  fes- 
tive board,  which  in  this  case  was  spread  on  the  broad  piazza  en- 
tirely  surrounding  the  cottage.  Though  the  feast  was  not  in  the  splen- 
did state  of  a  Waldorf  Astoria,  yet,  never  did  men  leave  dining-hall 
more  thoroughly  satisfied  .  and  nothing  remained  to  tell  the  tale  but 
empty  dishes  and  the  contented  countenances  of  thirty    students. 

Supper  over,  all  adjourned  to  the  spacious  reception  room  where 
in  accordance  with  the  programme  previously  published,  a  concert,  in 
which  each  man  did  his  ''little  act,"  was  carried  out  in  true  College 
style.  As  space  would  not  permit  a  mention  of  each  number,  we 
merely  note  the  more  prominent  ones. 

Hurley's  harmonic  orchestra  opened  the  concert  with  a  startling 
overture  from  Gormley's  opera — "The  Lone  Fisherman,"  which  in 
plain  English  means,  "The  fish  I  didn't  catch."  The  applause  which 
greeted  this  rendition  had  subsided  only  to  be  renewed  by  the  appear- 
ance in  the  arena  of  the  world's  famous  base  and  tenor — Harrington 
and  Cox,  who  to  the  weird  accompaniment    of  the  renowned  Highland 
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Scotch  Violinist— H.  J.  Macdonald — executed  [the  funeral  was  held 
later]  "Brennan  on  the  Moor."  When  the  wailing  had  ceased,  Bill 
Callaghan  came  to  the  rescue  ot  the  retiring  performers,  and  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  audience  with  some  original  step  dancing,  adapted 
to  the  tune — 4< Magillyah  Thuc  a  hatha  Muih?  Bill  escaped  with  his 
life  and  Joe  jRoi,  the  eminent  French  orator,  arrayed  in  a  broad-leafed 
chapeau  and  the  conventional  evening  dress  [shirt-sleeves]  delivered  the 
address  of  the  evening  on  "How  to  purchase  supplies  for  a  Scientific 
Trip."  Joe  succeeded  with  his  usual  success  till  the  audience  catching 
sight  of  Bill  Dooner,  seated  in  a  corner  and  complacently  giggling  to 
himself,  raised  the  cry,  "Put  him  out  ;  put  him  out."  In  the  chaos 
which  ensued,  poor  Joe's  remarks  came  to  an  abrupt  end,  and  jaded 
and  dismayed,  he  disgustedly  withdrew  behind  the  scenes.  The  noise 
having  somewhat  subsided,  the  sad  strains  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  were 
heard  to  emanate  from  behind  a  barrel  of  beans,  whither  peaceful 
Halligan  had  retired  for  safety.  This  had  such  a  soporific  effect  on 
all  present,  that,  actuated  by  the  example  of  Joe  McDonald  o* 
p[o]umpous  fame,  each  one  scught  his  little  trundle-bed. 

•Nothing  disturbed  the  calm  of  sleep  save  the  sonorous  breathing 
of  Johnny  Dowd,  until  Jack  Frost  in  a  rather  cold  manner,  reminded 
all  that  it  was  time  [5  a.m.]  to  start  for  the  mines.  Jack  had  been 
-warned  of  his  duty  by  Aeneas  Richard,  who  had  remained  out  all 
night  in  the  hope  of  captur'ng  sleeping  butterflies. 

After  Mass  had  been  celebrated  by  Father  Lejeunesse  in  the 
lovely  little  chapel  adjoining  the  cottage,  the  trip  to  the  Blackburn 
Mica  Mines  was  made  in  canoes  up  Lake  McGregor.  The  mine  was 
thoroughly  inspected  by  all,  and  much  useful  knowledge  was  gathered 
relative  to  the  deposits  in  the  Laurentians  and  the  methods  of  mining. 
Photos  of  the  mine  and  shafts  were  taken  by  the  Director,  the  boys 
being  disposed  in  the  bottom  of  the    mine,    at  a  depth  of  260  feet. 

After  the  return  from  the  mine,  preparations  for  the  homeward 
journey  were  begun  and  by  4  p.m.  all  were  singing,  "Good-bye,  Lake 
McGregor,  Good-bye,"  as  the  good  steeds  were  bearing  us  rapidly 
away,  and  soon  dear  old  La  Blanche  faded  in  the  distance. 

The  good  cheer  at  all  times  so  manifest  was  not  suffered  to    wane 
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on  the  return  home,  and  ere  any  one  felt  the  fatigue  of  the  drive  of 
thirty  miles  the  rigs  coming  to  a  sudden  halt,  anounced  the  fact  that 
the  College  gate  was  reached. 

The  success  of  the  outing  reflects  credit  on  tne  energetic  Execu- 
tive who  so  unselfishly  laboured  for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the 
members  of  the  Society,  Such  an  enjoyable  excursion  was  a  fitting  con- 
clusion te  the  splendid  work  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year;  the 
most  successful  in  its  history. 

Following  is  the  Executive  which  so  admirably  arranged  the    trip  : 

Director,    Rev.  Fr.  Lajeunesse. 

President G.  I.  Nolan,  '03 

Vice-Pres H.  J.  Macdonald,  '04 

Treasurer J.  P.  King,  '03 

Secretary J.  O .  Dowd,  '03 

Reporter ,    J.  E.  Burke,  '05 

/  J.  H.  McDonald,  '03 

Councillors J    &  T'  H*m*™>  '°4 


W.  H.  Dooner,  'oe 

(  j. 


T.  Hurley,  06 
G.  I,  N.  03  ;  H.  J.  M.  '04. 


'The  Ottawa  College  Bo\?s  arc  out  To*daV" 

A  look  into  the  Senior  Study  hall  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  May 
would  be  enough  to  convince  one  that  "something  was  up"  at  Old 
Varsity.  Attention  to  books  was  reduced  to  its  simplest  expression. 
Endless  preparations  were  being  made  everywhere  under  the  able 
supervision  of  our  gallant  "Cap"  for  what  might  appear  to  be  a  Polar 
Expedition  or  the  Doubling  of  the  Cape.  It  was  College's  "First 
Annual  Outing.  Banjos,  violins,  mandolins,  et  omnia  genera  mit- 
sicorum^  hampers,  tins,  kodaks  and  boxes  were  loaded  and  fairly  under 
way  at  noon.  A  rousing  V-a-r-s-i-t-y  was  the  signal  for  the  great  long 
car  to  start. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  witness  the  zest  with  which  the  young  bloods 
began  the  day's  fun — a    zest  that    never  flagged,    but    even  increased, 
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despite  the  emphatic  protests  of  the  "Cap",  after  a  most    enjoyable  and 
jolly  time. 

Vocal  and  instrumental  music  broken  in  upon  at  intervals,  with  a 
"who's  all  right,"  for  the  Prefect  of  Discipline — seemed  to  put  new 
vigor  even  into  the  steeds  as  they  shook  their  heads  and  trotted  along 
gaily  towards  Casey's  Grove  on  the  Montreal  Road. 

Having  arrived  at  that  shady  spot,  the  trippers  evinced  to  a 
marked  degree  a  tender  affection  for  ''good  old  Cap",  the  first  item  on 
the  programe  being  "Refreshments."  Our  Grecian  friends  of  Olympic 
days  might  well  be  envious  had  they  been  vouchsafed  a  peep  at  the 
"boys"  as  they  devided  into  groups  for  the  different  games.  Naturally 
however,  it  was  while  the  set  programme  of  running  and  jumping  was 
being  caried  out  that  the  interest  wis  keenest.  Every  item  was  well 
contested  and  every  show  of  prowess  lustily  applauded.  The  Obstacle 
race  seemed  to  elicit  a  greater  show  of  enthusiasm  from  the  crowd  than 
any  other  item-  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  issue  re- 
mained doubtful  for  a  considerable  time  alter  the  running  was  over. 
The  contest  was  not  yet  ended.  The  prize,  which  was  tied  to  a  branch 
high  up  in  a  tree,  was  not  easy  to  get  at, and  as  Fitz  and  Langevin  were 
fondly  embracing  the  trunk  and  resting  at  intervals  to  remonstrate  with 
each  other  about  vicious  kicking,  the  onlookers  had  fears  —  not  alto- 
gether groundless — that  both  competitors  might  be  disqualified.  The 
effort  was  too  much  for  Fitz,  The  plucky  fellow  had  made  a  great 
burst  and  won  the—sympathy  of  all. 

After  the  sports,  many  fine  groups  were  photographed  by  brothers 
Verrault  and  Mr.  Bawlf,  who  have  generously  offered  to  present  a  free 
copy,  beautifully  mounted,  to  each  one  present.  The  repast  was  then 
announced.  The  courses  were  varied  and  fittingly  substantial,  and  it 
is  only  doing  justice  to  the  "boys",  to  state  that  they  took  to  the  feed 
kindly.  Liter  on  the  prizes  were  distributed  by  the  Rev.  Fr.  Kirwin 
amidsi  reiterated  manifestations  of  good-will. 

The  most  enjoyable  part  of  the  programme  however  still  remained. 
It  took  the  form  of  a  little  "social",  in  which  singing  and  dancing  were 
indulged  till  darkness  compelled  the  company  to  break  up.  The  Or- 
chestral and    Choral  performances    were  conducted  by  the   Rev.    Fr. 
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Fortier  in  his  usuil  able  manner.  Freeland  brought  down  the  house,  (it 
was  an  open  air  meeting),  as  a  comic  singer,  whilst  Gillies,  Fitz,  Mac 
and  Aristottle  astonished  the  company  by  the  swanlike  movements  in 
which  they  displayed  their  innate  irresistible  propensity  to  execute 
rigadoons  and  cakeswalks.  But  the  day  was  spent  and  Kelley's  sweet 
music  was  once  more  boxed  and  his  stovepipe  brushed  for  the  return 
journey. 

Hearty  cheers  were  given  for  our  good  friends,  Mr,  Casey  and  his 
family,  whose  kindness  we  all  appreciate  very  highly  indeed.  We  take 
this  occasion  to  thank  them  most  sincerely  for  the  lively  interest  they 
showed  in  our  amusements  and  for  pains  they  took  to  make  our  stay  so 
pleasant.  We  beg  to  say  that  we  acknowledge  the  deep  debt  of  grati- 
tude we  owe  to  our  Prefect,  Rev.  Fr.  Kirwin,  for  this,  our  "First  Annual 
Outing."  We  thank  also  the  Reverend  Fathers  Fullam  and  Sherry, 
and  Brothers  Turcotte,  Hammersley.  Stanton,  and  Kunz  for  being  good 
enough  to  make  merry  with  us. 

Although  we  had  no  ''moonshine"  trips  nor  mining  expeditions* 
the  scenery  was  all  that  one  might  desire.  The  rendezvous  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  Ottawa  River,  which  looks  very  beautiful  between  its 
borders  of  emerald  green.  We  only  hope  that  in  future  years  the  site 
*or  the  excnrsion  may  be  as  well  selected  and  the  programme  as  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  as  in  1903.  The  following  is  the,list  of  the  contests: 

100  yds.  dash.  1st  heat — Won  by  A.  Langlois;  2nd.  J.  Gillies. 
2nd  heat — Won  by  E.  McMillan;  2nd,  J.  George.  3rd  heat — Won  by 
G.  Driscoll;  2nd,  J.  Morris.  Finals — 1st,  E.  McMillan;  2nd,  A,  Lang- 
lois; 3rd,  G.  Driscoll.     Time  104-5. 

75  yds.  dash.  1st  heat — J.  Fitzpatrick.  2nd  heat — Won  by  P. 
Gillies.  3rd  heat — Won  by  M.  O'Neill.  Finals — 1st,  J.  Fitzpatrick, 
2nd,  J.  P.  GihVs;  3rd,  M.  O'Neill,     Time  8  3-5 . 

Hop,  Step  and  Jump — 1st,  V.  Meagher;  2nd,  R.  Filiatrault ;  3rd, 
E.  McMillan.      39  ft.  8  in. 

Running  long  jump — 1st  M.  O'Neill  ;  2nd,  E.  Dunlay  ;  3rd,  E. 
Mc  Millan.      21  ft.  7  in. 

Three-legged  race — 1st,  M.  O'Neill,  V.  Meagher;  2nd,  S.  Harvey, 
A.  Macdonald;  3rd,  J.  Fitzpatrick,  A.  Langlois. 

Putting  the  shot — 1st,  R.  Filiatrault;  2nd,  S.  Langevin  ;  3rd,  E. 
McMillan, 

Obstacle  race.  1st  heat — Won  by  V.  Meagher,  2nd  heat — Won 
by  J,  Fitzpatrick.     Finals  —  1st,  S.  Langevin;  2nd,  J.  Fitzpatrick. 
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bocals. 

Plug,  plug,  plug  has  been  the  watchword  for  the  last  month,  and 
now  the  thoughts  of  the  holidays  offer  sweet  consolation  to  the  student 
who  has  lain  awake  nights  trying  to  guess  the  questions  which  would 
be  asked  on  examinations. 

To  all,  the  Local  Department  wishes  the  happiest  of  vacations. 

For  the  past  month  and  a  half  the  students  of  the  Senior  depart- 
ment have  been  learning  the  tactics  of  army  drill  under  the  skillful 
direction  of  Sergt.  Thompson  of  the  43rds. 

The  company  is  progressing  rapidly  in  the  knowledge  of  drill 
movements,  and,  when  armed  with  gun  and  bayonet  presents  such  a 
formidable  appearance,  as  to  dispel  all  fears  of  a  nightly  invasion  on  the 
college  from  prowling  maurauders 

"Stand  easy"  is  executed  to  perfection. 

Corporal  Odell  under  authorization  of  his  superior  officer,  has  in- 
structed his  squad  in  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  a  gun  ;  this 
officer,  being  himself  an  authority  on  all  such  matters  as  where  to  place 
the  cartridges,  etc.  has  proceeded  with  unwarranted  success  in  his 
efforts. 

The  Scientific  Society  enjoyed  its  fifth  annual  excursion  on  the 
23rd  of  May,  arriving  in  busses  to  the  Oblate  Fathers'  summer  house 
at  La  Blanche,  where  they  remained  for  two  days. 

A  full  account  of  the  trip, — which  was  voted  by  those  who  should 
know,  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  society, — is  given  on  another  page 
of  this  issue. 

On  the  same  day  as  the  Scientific  trip,  the  remaining  students  of 
the  senior  department  ran  an  excursion  to  Carey's  Farm.  The  College 
Symphony  Orchestra  furnished  music  during  the  afternoon,  and  dancing 
was  held  on  the  broad  green  underneath  the  wide  spreading  chestnut. 
The  program  as  published,  was  too  heavy  to  carry  out — in  the  rigs, — 
but  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  different  events  were  gone  through, 
and  some  proved  most  interesting.  The  races  were  of  a  singular  na- 
ture, and  satisfied  even  the  most  fastidious.  In  looking  up  the  book- 
keepers record,  the  following  were  awarded  prizes  :  J .  Fits,  tall  man's 
race, — one  silk  hat  (brown)  "Chimes"  Lan,  slow  race, — one  book  of 
hymns  (with  music).  "Pussy"  M.,  dwarfs  race, — fountain  pencil. 
"Susie"  So.  asked  the  most  questions  in  the  shortest  time  and  received 
the  useful  book,  Troublesome  problems  solved  by  Johnny.  Other  win- 
ners were  :  Joe  Molasses  (second  in  the  slow  race),  Lizz.  Coat,  and  Joe 
Finn.  All  in  all,  the  picnic  was  a  grand  success  and  those  in  charge 
who  arranged  everything  so  well  are  deserving  of  much  credit. 

We  forgot  to  mention  thai  the  boys  returned  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  thus  filling  every  number  on  the  program. 
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On  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  May  the  Senior  and  Junior  classes 
together  with  some  of  the  Professors  were  entertained  in  the  Science 
Hall  by  Prof.  Stockley.  Sheridan's  most  interesting  play,  The  Rivals, 
was  read  and  discussed,  the  different  members  of  the  classes  assuming 
the  particular  roles.  To  say  that  all  enjoyed  themselves  would  but 
feebly  express  the  feelings  of  those  present.  Delicious  refreshments 
had  been  generously  provided  by  Prof.  Stockley  and  these  were  fully 
appreciated  by  all . 

The  members  of  the  Senior  classes  are  Jeeply  indebted  to  Prof. 
Stockley  for  the  unselfish  interest  he  has  manifested  in  their  behalf 
during  the  past  year,  and  for  his  thoughtfulness  in  providing  for  them 
such  an  evening's  entertainment. 

C-xy  comes  down  stairs  about  five  o'clock  almost  frozen  :  "Say, 
brother  where  do  you  wash  ?  " 

Bro.  "Oh  !  wal  !  down  at  the  creek  or  some  other  place." 

C.  '■'  What  the  d 1  do  you  think  I  am  ?    Have  you  got  anything 

to  break  the  ice  ?  " 

Who  said  John  H.  dropped  the  fish  and  ran  ? 

The  third  annual  prize  debate  took  place  on  May  3©th.  The  at- 
tendance was  large  and  the  speeches  of  the  different  debaters  showed  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  discussed.  The  resolution  read, 
Resolved  that  Canadds  'policy  should  be  one  of  Revenue.  Mr.  J.  E. 
Burke  of  the  negative,  was  awarded  the  medal  for  the  best  individual 
speech,  while  the  debate  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  affirmative. 

The  old  aphorism,  '  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise," 
has  been  remodeled  by  one  of  the  wise  boys  of  the  college  and  now 
stands   "Ignorance  is  bliss,  and  it  is  followed  to  be  wise." 

E.   L.   D.  '03. 


Priorum  Temporum  Flores. 

Rev.  E.  Bolger  '98,  now  stationed  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  a  recent 
and  most  welcome  visitor  to  his  alma  mater. 

Mr.  L.  E.  O.  Payment  '99  seems  to  be  very  happy  in  his  for- 
mation of  partnerships  in  the  historic  old  City  of  Quebec.  Shortly 
after  graduating  from  the  Law  Department  of  Laval  University  he  was 
taken  into  partnership  in  the  well  known  legal  firm  of  Messrs.  Lane 
and  Gallipeault.  Now  he  has  formed  a  life-long  partnership  with  Miss 
Jeane  Gaenon,  daughter  of  Mr.  Gustave  Gagnon,  organist  of  the 
Basilica  in  Quebec.  The  cermony  was  performed  in  St.  Louis  Chapel, 
Quebec,  and  the  articles  were  signed  on  the  25  of  May.  The  Review 
extends  its  best  wishes  to  the  happy  couple. 
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'•King"  Costello  ex  '03  paid  us  a  short  call  on  the  way  to  his  home 
in  the  Far  West  where  he  intends  spending  a  vacation  well  earned  in 
Queen's  Medical  College. 

We  extend  our  congratulation  to  Rev  Father  Cavanagh  '93  on  the 
grand  success  of  h'S  Gaelic  Picnic. 

Frank  Joyce  '99  and  L.  Hacket  ex  '00  were  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood by  Bishop  McQuaide  at  Rochester  on  the  sixth  of  June. 

Rev.  James  Grant,  San  F:ancisco,  Cal.,  one  of  the  ''old  boys"  of 
the  eighties  was  a  recent  visitor  fo  his  A  tna  Mater. 

Mr.  "Binnie"  Kearns  has  graduated  in  Medicine  at  Queen's 
University  and  intends  to  practice  in  the  Northwest.  The  Review 
extends  best  wishes  for  success. 

Mr.  W.  E.  McGuire  ex  '03  is  to  be  married  to  Miss  Agnes  C. 
Gilligan  on  Tuesday,  June  16,  at  St.  Augustine's  church  Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

At  the  Trinity  Ordinations,  Saturday  June  6,  His  Grace  Archbishop 
Duhamei,  conferred  Holy  Orders  on  the  following  students  of  the 
Theological  Seminary. 

Priesthood. — Rev.  W.  Kelley.  Rev.  G.  E.  Ouellete,  O.M.  L, 
Rev.  O.  Plourde,  O.M.  I.,  Rev.  C.  Dalpe,  O.M.  I.,  Rev.  J,  M.  Le- 
clainche,  O.M.  I.,  Rev.  A.  Sasseville,  O.M.  I.,  Rev,  J.  Allaid,  O.  M.I„ 

Deaconship— E.  Carriere,  O.M. I.,  A.  Jasmin,  O,  M.  I.,  M. 
Magnan,  O.M. I.,  H.  E.  Ouimet,  O.M.I. 

Subdeaconship. — A.  Jalbert,  O.M,  I.,  G.  Simard,  O.  M,  I.,  H. 
Racette.  O.M.I,,  J.  B.  Levesque,  O.  M.  I.,  O.  Paquette,  O.  M.  I., 
A.  Dubois,  O.  M.  I.,  A.  Paquet,  O.  M,  I.,  O.  Peloquin,  O.  M.  I.,  E. 
Cursolle,  Lalonde  Yelle. 

Minor  Orders  — J.  Guy,  O.  M.  I.,  F.  McGuire,  O.  M.  I.,  A. 
Bourassa,  O.  M.  I.,  H,  Chabot,  O.  M.  I.,  and  Messers  Chenier,  Li- 
moges, Boyer. 

Tonsure— E.  De  Grandpr^  O.  M.  I.,  J.  Giguere,  O.  M.I.,  A. 
Chaput,  O.  M.I,,  and  Messers  J.  MacOonnell,  Geay,  Renaud,  Martin. 


Junior  Department 

The  Scholastic  teim  of '03  will  end  June  17.  In  the  morning  of 
that  day  the  distribution  of  prizes  will  take  place  in  the;  Academic  Hall. 
Many  suit-able  and  valuable  prizes  are  to  be  presented  to  the  successful 
students  of  the  past  year.  The  medals,  however,  will  not  be  awarded 
until  Commencement  night. 

A  large  majority  of  the  second  grade  boys  entered  earnestly  into 
the  prize  map  contest.  The  neat  and  delicate  work  submitted  for  the 
inspection  of  the  judges  does  credit  to  the  diligence  of  the  pupils. 
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Mr.  \V.  Mc  Hugh's  artistic  work  excelled  that  of  the  other  compet- 
itors, and  he  was  consequently  awarded  the  honor  prize.  While  sin- 
cerely congratulating  him,  we  must  also  offer  words  of  commendation 
to  the  next  five  successful  candidates  :  Messrs.  F.  Gervais.  E.  Mondor, 
A.  Bonneville,  J,  Finnegan  and  E   Durocher, 

Despite  the  drought  of  the  times  the  spring  poets  of  Kiddom  are 
producing  an  abundance  of  poetical  offshoots.  During  the  past  month 
verses  from  various  sources  were  quietly  slipped  under  the  sanctum 
door,  but  owing  to  the  short  space  allottd  our  humble  department,  and 
considering  the  length  of  the  poems,  we  must  refrain  from  publishing 
them . 

According  to  a  time  honored  custom  the  students  pass  their  eve- 
ning recreation  at  the  field.  The  evening  stroll  to  the  Oval  is  a  source 
of  much  pleasure  to  the  community  at  large,  for  baseball,  cricket,  la- 
crosse, tennis  and  handball  occupy  the  time  and  attention  of  the  boys, 
while  affording  them  healthy  amusements  till  evening  dusk  prevails. 

The  small  boys  add  sweetness  to  the  choruses  by  their  high  mel- 
odious yoices.  The  newly  formed  quartette  composed  of  Messrs  Fon- 
taine, St,  Onge,  Faure  and  Rousseau  render  in  a  laudabb  manner  the 
latest  and  popular  songs  of  the  day. 

Under  the  able  direction  of  Rev  Fr  Fortier  the  Junior  Glee  Club 
are  preparing  the  "Cantata"  for  Commencement  Day 

The  baseball  matches  in  the  small  yard  have  resulted  as  follows  : 
First  team  18,  St  Joseph's  3.     First  team  15,  Second    team    10.     First 
team  12,  Pages  5,     First  team   12,  St  Joseph's  9.     Midgets  16,  St  Jos- 
eph's juniors  o.     Midgets  19,  Invincibles  8. 

The  annual  outing  of  the  small  yard,  took  place  Monday  May  25th 
at  Chelsea.  At  Early  Morn  the  youngsters  boarded  a  special  car  for 
the  picnic  grounds.  College  yells  and  College  songs  cheered  their 
light  hearts  as  they  went.  After  a  day  of  thrilling  and  amusing  inci- 
dents our  happy  but  tired  "pets"  returned  to  dear  old  "Varsity", 

To  Rev.  Fr.  Legault  the  prefect  of  the  small  yard,  and  originator  of 
the  picnic  we  offer  warm  words  of  congratulation  for  the  masterful 
manner  in  which  he  conducted  what  one  of  the  boys  called  the  "best 
ever"  picnic  of  the  small  yard. 

Echoes  from  the  Picnic  Grounds. 

The  ubiquitous  Jr.  Editor  unknown  to  his  little  friends  was  located 
in  the  clouds  and  from  his  newly  fashioned  air-ship  witnessed  with 
gleeful  countenance  the  many  amusing  features  of  the  days  program. 

Labrosse  and  Walsh  ran  well  in  the  100  yards  senior  race,  while 
Chanrand  and  Fleming  finished  handily  in  the  Junior  run. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  Corporation  Lanctot  would  not  have 
beaten  Leacy  in  the  fat  boys'  race. 
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Breen  proved  to  be  an  adept  at  jumping.  It  must  have  been  hard 
to  decide  between  him  and  Fleming. 

The  puzzle  race  was  the  tunniest  event  on  the  program,  Labrosse 
won  out  with  Bastien  a  close  second. 

L.  Moore  and  C.  Kehoe  gave  a  very  poor  exhibition  in  the  three 
legged  race.     Moore,  it  is  claimed,  sold  it  for  a  bag  of  peanuts. 

Mulligan  has  a  pull  or  he  would  not  have  had  so  comfortable  a 
seat  on  the  returned  trip. 

The  Base-ball  game  was  the  best  of  the  day.  The  "Kickers" 
were  easily  defeated  by  Keely's  pets  by  the  outlandish  score  of  79 
to  61,  Four  umpires  were  exchanged  before  the  game  was  over.  The 
)ast*man  will  look  in  vain  for  another  invitation  to  decide  balls  and 
strike?.  His  decisions  were  intolerable,  and  for  "crookedness"  he  was 
unsurpassed. 

Many  valnable  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  winners  of  the  various 
races.     The  distribution  took  place  May  the  26th  and  from  the  joyful 
faces  of  the  successful  ones  we  judge  that  the  presents  were  of  the  best. 
Unlike  those  offered  in  the  big  yard  they  were  real  prizes- 
Mulligan's  band  was  a  failure  and  received  many  a  "chew  tobacco." 

Benoit  and  Beard  did  great  work  in  th3  base  ball  game. 

Passing  by  the  Cemetery  and  noticing  a  grave  digger  one  of  our 
"wits"  remarked.  There's  the  last  man  I  want  to  meet.  He  gives 
everybody  dirt. 

The  boy  with  the  basket  of  eggs  stepped  backwards  from  the  car. 
In  two  seconds  he  was  the  picture  of  an  egg-nog. 

Umpire  No,  1,  on  bring  detected  receiving  a  bribe  from  Coach  St. 
Onge  was  quickly  removed. 

What's  the  matter  with  the  cook  ? 

The  only  accident  ot  the  day  was  when  the  cook  burned  his 
finger,     The  funny  boy    immediately  prescribed  "Iodine." 

No  one  went  to  the  infirmary,  which  proves  that  bananas  are  not 
unwholesome  for  small  boys. 

Michaud,  Gervais,  Gamache  and  St.Onge  took  special  interest  in 
that  other  picnic, 

WANTED  !  The  name  of  the  boy  who  did  not  enjoy  himself. 
Reward  offered. 

Signed 

V.  MULLIGAN, 

Jr.   Editor. 
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